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T Aer, L—The Iron Pillar of Delhi (Mihrauli) and the 
¢ Emperor OCandra (Chandra). By Viscent A. Surrn, 


” ¥RAS” Indien Civil Service. 
Prerarory Norr. 


Tux project of writing the “Ancient History of Northern 
India from the Monuments” has long ‘occupied my 
‘thoughts, but the duties of my office do not permit me, 
9 long as I remain in active service, to devote the time 
-? attention necessary for the execution and completion 
o arduous an undertaking. There is, indeed, little 
POO ect that my project will ever be fully carried into 
Rarsoy, by me, Be that as it may, I have made some small 
Rovs' cress in the collection of materinls, and have been 
MIXCmpelled from time to time to make detailed preparatory 
,,, tudies of special subjects. I propose to publish these 
*itudies occasionally under the general title of “ Prolegomena 

to Ancient Indian History.” The essay now presented as 
_ No. I of the series is that which happens to be the first 
ready. It grew out of a footnote to the draft of a chapter 
on the history of Candra Gupta IT, 


VY. A. Surra, 
Gorakhpur, India, 


alk al 


July, 1896. 
7.2.4.8. 1897, 1 


2 THE IRON PILLAR OF DELHT. 


The great mosque built by Qutb-ud-din ‘Ibak in 
1191 a.p., and subsequently enlarged by his successors, 
as well as its minaret, the celebrated Qutb Minar, stand 
on the site of Hindu temples, and within the limits of the 
fortifications known as the Fort of Rai Pithaura, which 
were erected in the middle or latter part of the twelfth 
century to protect the Hindu city of Delhi from the 
attacks of the Musalmans, who finally captured it in 
a.b. 1191.! These buildings are situated about nine miles 
south of modern Delhi, or Shahjahanabad, and lie partly 
within the lands attached to the village of Mihirauli 
(Mehrauli). 

“The front of the mayid [mosque] is a wall 8 feet thick, 
pierced by a line of five noble arches. The centre arch 
is 22 feet wide and nearly 53 feet in height, and the side 
arches are 10 feet wide and 24 feet high. Through these 
gigantic arches the first Musalmins of Delhi entered a 
magnificent room, 135 feet long and 31 feet broad, the 
roof of which was supported on five rows of the tallest 
and finest of the Hindu pillars. The mosque is approached 
through a cloistered court, 145 feet in length from east 
to west and 96 feet in width. In the midst of the west 
half of this court stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, 
surrounded by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindu 
columns of infinite variety of design, and of most delicate 
execation.””? : 

The presence of the infinitely various Hindu columns — 
ia explained by the fact that the mosque was constructed 
out of the materials of twenty-seven Hindu temples, of 


A hope egelegenar gina onigpintbe predic retest reg 3c 
Dihli is the more accurate ing nccording to Muhammadan umge. 
i S gnatecarys Sobgeme 
The account of the numerous cities now known collectively as Delhi is 
i i his excellont work entitled “ The 
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which some are known to have been Vaisnava and some 
Jaina.' These temples were, with slight exceptions, utterly 
overthrown, so that one stone was not left upon another. 
The exceptions are that the lower portion of the sur- 
rounding walls of the raised terrace on which the mosque 
stands is the original undisturbed platform of a Hindu 
temple, on the exact site of which, in accordance with the 
usual practice, the mosque was erected; and that the tall 
pillars immediately behind the great arch are in their 
original position.* 

The floor of the mosque itself, the “magnificent room” 
above described, “consisted of two layers of well-dressed 
stone close set, nine and ten inches thick respectively, 
resting on a basis of rubble-stone of enormous dimensions 
and indefinite depth, the excavation having been carried 
down over fourteen feet without coming to the bottom of 
the layers of rubble-stone, These two layers of dressed 
stone extend throughout the entire area of miavyid 
[mosque], courtyard, and cloisters of inner inclosure. 
In the courtyard, however, these layers are overlain by 
another layer of stones of irregular shapes and sizes, and 
evidently belonging to various portions of some ruined 
structure; the consequence of this is that the level of 
the courtyard is higher than the level of the floor of 
' [the] masjid and cloister.”* It is, I think, impossible to 
doubt that Mr. Beglar is right in the opinion that the 
Muhammadans left intact the beautifully-constructed double 
flooring resting on its massive rubble foundation, and that 
they are responsible for the superficial layer of broken 
material which overlies the floor of dressed stone in the 
courtyard.‘ 


' The faet of the destruction of pW acpbetcoll sp ebadlaarnag the hs 
inscription over the eastern entrance of the courtyard of the mosque, and is 


fully corroborated by an examination of the one of whith bears tha 
date 1124 (V.S.), equivalent to a.p, 1067-1 Se u i 
vol. i, i, pp. 175, V77, 179; and vol. v, Praftce, p. 3 Stephon, p. 41. 
S " Reporta,"? vol. ¥, Preface, p. =! 
ie Thid., p. 27 page gis. By inner inchoeae 
writer moans origi uy 
the later additions of Tititmnis Ssh Fraltom Re oe eae 
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The Iron Pillar stands in this courtyard at a distance 
of ten or eleven yards outside the great arches of the 
mosque! Until Mr. Beglar, in 1871, excavated the 
base of the pillar, most exaggerated notions of its 
size were current. Sir Alexander Cunningham himself 
believed the total length to be not less than sixty feet, 
and the weight to exceed seventeen tons, Equally 
mistaken notions were current concerning the material 
of the pillar, which, probably on account of the curious 
yellowish colour of the upper part of the shaft, was 
commonly believed to be a casting of brass, bronze, or 
other mixed metal. An accurate chemical analysis made 
at Cunningham’s instance, left no room for doubt as to 
the material. 

It is now established beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the material of the pillar is pure malleable iron of 
7°66 specific gravity, and that the monument is a solid 
shaft of wrought iron welded together. Flaws in many 
parts disclose the fact that the welding is not absolutely _ 
perfect. 

The total length of the pillar from the top of the capital 
to the bottom of the base is 23 feet 8 inches. Twenty-two 
feet are above ground, and only 1 foot 8 inches are below 


ground. The weight is estimated to exceed six tons. The ~ 


lower diameter of the shaft is 16-4 inches, and the upper 
diameter is 12°05 inches, the diminution being 0:29 of an 
inch per foot, The capital, which is of the bell pattern, is 
34 feet high. 

The base is a knob or bulb, slightly irregular in shape, 
2 feet 4 inches in diameter, resting on a gridiron of iron 
bars, soldered with lead into the upper layer of dressed 
stone of the pavement. The bulb does not penetrate the 
lower layer of dressed stone. The column is, therefore, 
supported by the upper layer of the old Hindu floor, and 
the superficial layer of broken stone laid down by the 


4° "vol. i, pl, xxviii, 
‘Thi. tan 


= 


- 
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Musalmans.' It is now further steadied by a small stone 
bench or platform, which has been recently built round the 
buse on the surface of the floor. 

The capital consists of seven parts, namely, a reeded bell, 
like that of Budha Gupta’s monolith at Eran, a thin, plain 
disc, three discs with serrated edges, another thin, plain disc, 
and a square block? Judging from the analogy of the Eran 
monument, where a similar square block serves as pedestal 
to a statue, it is probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
surmounted by an image of Visnu, the god to whom it is 
dedicated. The block is now meaningless, and the absence 
of any trace of the image is easily explained by the fact 
that the monument stands in the precincts of a mosque. 
_ Reeded bell capitals, more or less similur, are found on 
other pillars both of the Gupta period and of the much 
earlier age of ASdka* 

The style of thé pillar and the form of the characters 
of the inscription, considered together, permit no doubt that 
» the monument was erected in the Gupta period. Prinsep 
was of opinion that it should be dated in the third or fourth 
century a.p. Fergusson ascribed it to one of the Gupta 
emperors. Bhau Daji was inclined to date it a little later. 
Dr. Fleet points out that the characters of the inscription 
_ closely resemble those of the panegyric on Samudra Gupta 
on the Allahabad Pillar, The well-marked top lines of the 
letters on the Iron Pillar, which were once supposed to 
mark a later date, are also found in Kamara Gupta’s Bilsad 
inscription (“Gupta Inscriptions,” pp. 43 and 140). 

The bottom line of the inscription, which covers a space 
about 2 feet 91 inches broad, by 10} inches high, is at 


' Cunning’ “* Reports,” vol. i, p. 169; vol. ¥, p. 28, pl.v. The plate 
wet @ ples snl necting ofthe bans Xf te lar twa to tal ae 
** Enstern Tudian Architecture,’ p. 508; V, Ball, * Economic 

Geog of Ina" Te the, eapiial of the Dat pillar ia based good 

on a 

caja Kestteige, ‘The Bree pile shoe ba, deveined 

ise plate i ithogm ed from a photograph (‘ x 

vol. %) p> Si, pl. xxvi). A facsimile of the Iron Pillar is in the urenim 
* E.g., the Kahiof and Bhitari pillars of Skanda Gupta's reign, and the 
Lauriya pillar of Asgoka, (Cunsinghem, 'Raports,” vel. © p xxv and xxix.) 
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a height of about 7 feet 2 inches above the stone platform 
in which the pillar is now fixed. The deeply-cut characters 
are in excellent preservation, and, with one exception, the 
engraving is correct. 

The inscription is a posthumous eulogy in verse of 
a powerful sovereign named Candra,? concerning whose 
lineage no information is given, and may be translated as 
follows :— 


Translation. 


“ This lofty standard of the divine Vignu was erected on Mount 
Visyupada by King Candra, whose thonghts were devoted in 
fuith to Vigna. The beauty of that king’s countenance was as that 
of the full moon [eandra*];—by him, with his own arm, sole 
worldwide dominion was acqmred and long held ;—and although, 
as if wearied, he has in bodily ferm quitted this earth, and 
passed to the other-world country won by his merit, yet, like 
the embers of a quenched fire in a great forest, the glow of his 
foe-destroying energy quits not the earth ;—by the breezes of 
his prowess the southern ocean is still perfumed ;—by him, ~ 
having crossed the seven mouths of the Indus, were the Vihlikus 
vanquished in battle ;—and when, warring in the Vanga countries, 
ho breasted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him, 
fame was inscribed on [their] arm by his sword.” * 


} “ Gupta Tnecriptions,”’ p. 140, d 
* The document consists of six lines, or three stanzas, of the Girdilavilrifita 


metre. 
2 A pon, a4 ueval in Sanskrit verse, 
* This trinslation is based on that of Dr. Fleet, who bas been #o anxions 
to secure verbal roan gr that his meuning ix difficult to grasp, In order thw 
; os axgeeiden, Sapa doubts as to the accuracy of my version, Dr. Fleet's 
“ i 
“He, on whose arms fame wos inscribed by the sword, when in battle in 
the Vanga countries, he kneaded (and turned) back with (Ais) breast the 
enemies who, uniting together, came against (Aim) :—he, as i 
crowed in warfare the seven moutha of the (river) Sindh, Viihlikas were 
no OT a by the breezes of whose prowess the southern ocean is even 
(Line 3.) “He, the remnant of the great zeal of whose energy, which nttert 
destroyed (Ais) enemies, like (the ilantiear the t gloeing Aes) of a is 
out fire in « great forest, even now lentes not the earth ; tench he, the king, 
as if wearied, hay quitted this earth, and bas gone to the other world, moving 
in (bodily) form to the land (ef poradioe) won by (the merit of Ais) actions, 
(dw Bee) By Mie the bi by say memory Se fame ;— 
{ -), “ By him, the king—who attain ¢ supreme sovereignty in the 
world, sequired by his own arm, and (enjoyed) for very loug sine; oenaas 
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The only passage of which the rendering can be con- 
sidered in the least doubtful is that rendered by Dr. Fleet 
“having in faith fixed his mind upon (the god) Visnu,” 
and by me, “whose thoughts were devoted in faith to 
Visnu.” The word bidvéna, which we translate “in faith,” 
is actually dhdcéna. The earlier translators regarded this 
word as a proper name, and supposed the name of the king 
commemorated to be Dhiva, But the construction of the 
sentence scarcely admits of this interpretation. The use 
of the two names Dhava and Candra for the one person 
in such a brief record, without a word of explanation or 
amplification, would be intolerably harsh composition, and 
it is to my mind quite incredible that the writer intended 
to give the king two names. The correction from didréna 
to bhdvéna appears to be both necessary and certain. The 
error is easily explained by the fact that a very slight slip 
of the engraver’s tool was sufficient to convert the character 

used for 64 into a form which may be read as d/.' 

The purport of the record is, therefore, known with 
certainty; and the difficulties of interpreting it are of 
a historical, not a philological, nature. 

The facts recorded are, that the pillar was erected in 
honour of Visnu on Mount Visnupada (Visgu’s foot) by 
a monarch named Candra, who had long enjoyed world- 
wide sovereignty, but was deceased at the time when the 
inscription was engraved, and that this sovereign had 


ing the name of Candra, carried a beauty of cane like on bean 
dat full moon—having in faith fixed bis mind upon (tie ee t 

ndard of the divine Vispu was set up on the (called) 

‘The translation of the words Tange Aadgina Sree, tases wat 
whoop fio at Meee 8 the sword,’ is plain enough, but the mouning is 
obscure. Prinvep, who used an inaccurnte text, supposed the pillar itealf to 
be refdrred to a» ‘the arm,"’ and that *‘ the lotters cut upon it are called the 
+ Ls cute inflicted upon his enemies L Baw his sword, ne his immortal 

noe wh -AS.B., sie 630, quoted ep rg en sega eee +3 i, 170). ae 
probab! Se genes aaah stage o pillar was the u arm 0 
as ag ispu. The Allahabad Pillay is eallod “an arm of 
tho Secth” (apa Inscriptions,” p. 10). I have ahah y= another inter- 
in the text. 

 “T read his name preferably as BAdea, the letter 4 having got clowd by 
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defeated o hostile confederacy in the Vanga countries, and 
had, after crossing the seven mouths of the Sindhu, or 
Indus, vanquished the Vahlikas. 

The probable meaning of these statements will now be 
considered. 

The Brhat Samhita places the countries Vanga, or Vaiga, 
and Upavanga, in the south-east division; and incidentally 
mentions several times the Vahlika country and people, 
the name being variously spelled as Vablika, Vahlika, 
Bahlika, or Bahlika. Dr, Kern translates the word as 
Balkh, but, as Dr. Fleet observes, that rendering cannot 
well be applied to the record of Cuandra’s exploits (Jnd. 
Ant., xxii, pp. 174, 192, 193). The tribe vanquished by 
him should probably be located somewhere in Baliichistan. 

“The Vanga countries” presumably mean Bengal, or 
Banga, including the Upavanga, or Bengal minor, of the 
Brhat Samhita. The province of Banga, according to 
Cunningham, “was bounded by the Brahmaputra on the 
west, the Ganges on the south, the Megna on the east, 
and the Khasia hills on the north. It contained the old 
cities of Dhakka and Sunargaon.” (* Reporte,” x¥, 
145.) The expression “‘the Vanga countries” may, there- 
fore, be fairly interpreted as meaning Lower Bengal 
generally. 

The identity of the Candra who fought campaigns in 
Lower Bengal and across the Indus has not hitherto been 
conclusively determined. Dr. Fleet is inclined to identify 
him with Candra Gupta I, but this identification seems 
tbsolutely impossible. The list of Samudra Gupta’s con- 
quests proves that the dominions of his predecessor, Candra 
Gupta I, were of moderate extent, and it is incredible 
that his arms ever penetrated either into Bengal or Bali- 
chistin. The fact that the Iron Pillar is situated in the 
village of Mihrauli, the name of which is a corruption of 
Mihirapuri, suggested to Dr. Fleet the alternative con- 
jecture that the monarch commemorated might have been 
himself a Mihira. The Mihiras (or Maitrakas) were “a 
branch of the Hiinas” (Ind. Ant., xv, p. 361). Dr. Fleet, 
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therefore, thinks it possible that Oandra may be an 
unnamed younger brother of Mihirakula (cirea a.p. 515- 
544), whose existence is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

This conjecture does not seem to fit the language of the 
record. The White Haun chief Mihirakula was a very 
powerful personage, but his younger brother could not 
have claimed the sole supreme sovereignty of the world. 

The alphabetical characters belong to what Dr. Hoernle 
(who is probably now the greatest authority on Gupta 
palaeography) calls the Gupta variety of the North-Eastern 
alphabet. The Indian inscriptions in this character range 
from the time of Samudra Gupta (Faridpur inscription of 
Dharmiditya) to the year a.p. 467 in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta (Garhwa inscription dated o.x. 148, No. 66 of Fleet). 
Dr. Hoernle points out that nearly all the inscriptions in 
the North-Eastern alphabet are crowded together in the 
home-provinces of the Gupta empire, and belong to the 
reigns of Candra Gupta II, his son, and grandson. The 
only inscriptions in this alphabet which come from western 
localities are the Udayagiri Cave inscriptions of Candra 
Gupta II (No.6 of Fleet) and this Mihrauli inscription 
of Candra. Dr. Hoernle, therefore, unhesitatingly ascribes 
the Iron Pillar to Candra Gupta IT, and assigns it the 
approximate date of a.p, 410 (Ind. Ant., vol. xxi, pp. 42-4). 
In spite of the wording of the Iron Pillar record, which 
departs widely from the ordinary formula of the Gupta 
inscriptions, I am convinced that Dr. Hoernle is right, 
and that the mysterious emperor Candra can be no other 
than Candra Gupta II, in whose reign the Gupta empire 
attained its climax. But the date fixed by Dr. Hoernle 
is a little too early. 

The latest dated inscription of Candra Gupta II (Siiici, 
No. 5 of Fleet) is dated ¢.x. 93, and the earliest inscription 
of his son and successor, Kumara Gupta I, is dated ¢.x. 96 
(Bilsad, No. 10 of Fleet), The’ accession of Kumara 
Gupta I and the demise of his father must, therefore, 
have taken place at some time during the years 93 to 96 
of the Gupta era. The possible error is very slight if 
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the death of Candra Gupta II is dated in ox. 95, 
equivalent roughly to a.n. 415. 

The erection of the pillar by Candra Gupta IT, assuming 
his identity with Candra, may be assigned to that year, 
and the posthumous inscription commemorating Candra’s 
victories, which was presumably executed by order of his 
successor soon after Candra’s decease, must be dated not 
later than a.v. 415. 

The fact is unquestionable that Candra Gupta II pro- 
fessed a special devotion to Visnu. One of his favourite 
titles was paramabhdgacata, “the most devout worshipper 
of the Divine.” The term Bhagarat, or Divine, may be 
applied to any god or object of worship, but it is specially 
appropriute to Vispu, and in this inscription of Oandra ix 
applied to that form of the Deity. Dr. Fleet has proved 
that paramabhdgacata oust be regarded as an exclusively 
Vaisnava title, and equivalent to paramaraisnara.! 

This title was used by Candra Gupta in two inscrip- 
tions, and in the legends of four types of his varied and 
extensive coinage? It continued to be used by his son 
Kumara Gupta I, and his grandson, Skanda Gupta. 

The erection of the Iron Pillar as ‘the lofty standard 
of the divine Visnu” by COuandra Gupta II, and its 
dedication by Kumara Gupta I, both princes who pro- 
fessed a special devotion to the god honoured, are natural 
and appropriate acts. 

The use of the name Candra alone in the Iron Pillar 
inscription instead of the full form, Candra Gupta, is easily 
paralleled. For instance, Candra Gupta II himself uses 
indifferently the titles Sri Vikrama and Sri Vikramaditya; 
and many other examples might be quoted.* The name 
Candra standing alone actually occurs on a series of minute 


3 + Gupta Inecriptions,’” p. 28. 

* Namely, the Mathuri and Gadhwi inscriptions (Nos, 4 and 7 of * Gupta 
Inscriptions "*); the Javelin, Horseman to Right, Horseman to Left types 
of the gold, and the Vikramddityn types of the silver coinage. Tho Pt 
coins hier to a period sabsequent to the conquest of Suricstra, 

+ Gupta Inscriptions,”’ p. 9, note, where instances are given. 
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coins, those of the vase type, which are certainly approxi- 
mately contemporary with the Iron Pillar inscription, I 
have now no doubt that these coins must be assigned to 
Oandra Gupta IT! 

When to all these arguments is added this, that it is 
impossible to indicate any other sovereign of the period 
to whom the language of the inscription could be applied, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the Candra who set up the 
Iron Pillar, and whose exploits are briefly commemorated 
in the inscription on that monument, was beyond doubt 
Candra Gupta IL? 

This determination is of very considerable historical 
importance. It settles within a year or two the date of 
a very remarkable and interesting monument, which has 
always attracted the wonder of travellers, and has become 
the object of more intelligent admiration since the difficulties 
attending its construction have been understood. Many of 
the older travellers supposed the pillar to be a casting made 
of brass or bronze, but the discovery that the material is 
pure malleable iron, which must have been forged, has 
filled experts with admiration of the mechanical skill 
capable of accomplishing so great a work. “It is not 
many years since the production of such a pillar would 
have been an impossibility in the largest foundries of the 
world, and even now there are comparatively few where 
a similar mass of metal could be turned out.” * 

Another iron pillar, which may be of the same age, 
exists at Dhar, the ancient Dhara, now the chief town of 


A. Smith, “ Coinage,” pp. 143, 144, 
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the Dhar State in Central India! So far as I know, these 
two are the only notable iron pillars in existence. The 
worldwide belief in the special power of iron to counteract 
demoniacal influence? probably recommended the use of that 
material for the Delhi and Dhar pillars. 

The Mihrauli inscription is also of interest because it 
confirms the fact of the exceptionally long reign of Candra 
Gupta II, which had been inferred from a study of his 
extremely varied coinage. The inscription distinctly affirms 
that the emperor had enjoyed the sole sovereignty for 
“a very long time” (suciram), and the fact thus affirmed, 
which is fully in accordance with the other evidence, may 
be accepted without hesitation. The magniloquent phrase, 
“‘sole supreme sovereignty of the world,” must, of course, 
be interpreted with due limitations, as meaning merely the 
suzerainty of India north of the Narbada. Nothing yet dis- 
covered indicates that Candra Gupta IT repeated his father’s 
incursions into peninsular India. The campaigns in Bengal 
and west of the Indus are known only from the Mibrauli 
record, and probably: occurred at a late period of the 
reign, subsequent to A.p. 400. The earlier years of the 
reign were fully occupied with the permanent subjugation 
of Malwa and Kathiawar, or Surastra, and the consolidation 
of the extensive territories acquired by Samudra Gupta. 

The questions whether or not the Iron Pillar occupies 
its original position, and if not, where that position must 
be sought, and when the pillar was removed, remain to 
be considered, and, if possible, answered. 

According to local tradition, Delhi was deserted from 
p.c. 57 until the year 792 of the Vikrama era, equivalent 
to a.p. 735-6, when a city was founded by a prince of the 
Tomara clan, variously named Ananga Pala [1] and Bilan 


1 “Gupta Inseriptions,"” p. 140, note 2. No detailed description i 
pillar ia known to me, Dr. Pioet observes that ‘‘ there ie no ancient Srasriatinn 
on it; unless it is completely hidden under, and destroyed by, o Persian 
inseription that was engraved on it when the Musulmans conquered that part 
a Coeke, s Introduction to the Popular 4 

c , * An Introduction to 0 Religi Fol Northern 
India,” p. 191. Allahabad, 1894. - earchabrertyrh 
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Dé. Abiil Fazl, in his summary, gives the date as 429 
of the era of Vikrama, which, if corrected to the Gupta 
era, is equivalent to a.p. 747; and an inscription on the 
Tron Pillar itself is said to state the date as 419, which, 
interpreted in the same way, is equivalent to a.p. 737.' 
The popular belief is that this Ananga Pala I set up the 
Tron Pillar where it now stands* But the popular belief 
takes no account of the inscription of Candra, the date 
of which has been ascertained to be approximately a-p. 415, 
and the pillar was certainly actually erected only a short 
time before that date, It is, therefore, more than three 
centuries older than the period assumed by tradition for 
Ananga Pala I. I confess I have the greatest doubts 
as to the reality of the existence of this personage. 

The first Ananga Pala of whom we possess any real 
knowledge is the chieftain called by Cunningham Ananga 
Pala Il. A contemporary inscription of his is recorded 
on the Iron Pillar itself. This brief record is engraved 
in three lines, in the Hindi language, in characters similar 
to those of the mason’s marks on the pillars of the 
colonnade of the great mosque. One of these pillars, 
No. 12, bears on one face the word Xacal in Nagari letters, 
and on another the date 1124 (v.s.), equivalent to a.p. 
1067-8. The record on the Iron Pillar in similar 
characters is as follows :— 

Samvat Dihali 1109 Ang Pal bahi—*Tn Sathvat 1109 
[a.p. 1052-3] Ang [Anang] Pal peopled [founded] Delhi.”* 

The date of this Ananga Pala, the so-called Second, is, 
therefore, known with certainty, and the pillars of a temple 
erected in his reign still remain. A tank near the Qutb 
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mosque also bears his name, and tradition has preserved 
the names of a namber of his descendants. Cunningham 
shows that the building operations of this Ananga Pala 
at Delhi were almost contemporaneous with the conquest 
of Kanauj by the Rathdrs, and that it was probably in 
consequence of that conquest that Ananga Pala established 
himeelf in Delhi. 

Not a single historical event can be connected with any 
of the names inserted by the genealogists between Ananga 
Pali I and Ananga Pala I. Cunningham, who believed 
in the reality of the first Ananga Pala, and laboriously 
endeavoured to extract facts from the fictions of Hindu 
bards, admits that, “with the solitary exception of the 
Iron Pillar,” there are no existing remains that can be 
assigned with certainty to the old Hindu city of Delhi. He 
funcied that one pillar, bearing a figure either of Buddha 
or of a Juin hierarch, might possibly be old, but, after 
a minute examination on three successive days, came to the 
unwilling conclusion that there is nothing now existing 
older than the tenth or eleventh century. The natural 
inference, to my mind, is that nothing older ever existed 
on the site. Cunningham was firmly persuaded that the 
Iron Pillar stood in its original position, and that the 
existence of such a monument implied the existence of 
an ancient city. He also cherished the illusion that there 
must be some historical foundation for the fictions which 
Hindu bards love to pass off as traditions handed down 
from a remote past, and could not bring himself to admit 
their absolute worthlessness. Qutb-ud-din prided himself 
on having used up for his mosque the materials of twenty- 
seven temples of the idolaters. He was perfectly indifferent 
whether the temples dated from the eighth or the eleventh 
century, and, if buildings of the eighth century were in 
existence in his time, traces of them would now be visible 
in the mosque cloisters. But everything to be seen there 
is in the late mediaeval style, and may be referred approxi- 
mately to the time of Ananga Pala IL in the middle of 
the eleventh century. 
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In short, the building of old Delhi, that is to say, 
a town in or near Rai Pithaura’s Fort, including a group 
of richly decorated temples, by Ananga Pila in the middle 
of the eleventh century, is a verified, certain fact, and the 
supposed foundation of a city on the same site by an 
Ananga Pala, in or about a.p. 736, is an unverified myth, 
unsupported by evidence and opposed to archaeological 
facts, 

The reasonable inference from the known facts seems 
to be that when Ananga Pals, in a.p. 1052-3, recorded on 
the Iron Pillar his foundation of the city, he himself set 
up the pillar, and that the homonymous ancestor, with 
whom so many foolish legends are sometimes associated, 
is as fictitious as the legends. Chand’s version, which 
associates the foolish legends with Ananga Pala II, is more 
reasonnble, if the epithet reasonable may be applied to 
fiction. It is extremely improbable that Ananga Pala in 
the eleventh century found the Iron Pillar standing in 
a waste, and there is absolutely no reason to suppose that 
any buildings of the fifth century, from the beginning of 
which the pillar certainly dates, ever existed on the spot. 
From these premises the conclusion necessarily follows 
that Ananga Pala brought the pillar from: somewhere else, 
and set it up to adorn his new city, and to add sanctity 
to his temple of Visnu. He acted, in fact, in the same 
way as kings have acted in all ages. Firdz Shah Tughlaq 
took immense pains to move Asdka’s monoliths from 
Meerut and Topra to Debli, and from Kausambi to Prayag, 
just as long afterwards Napoleon and other princes have 
thought no trouble too great to obtain possession of Egyptian 
Obelisks for the decoration of their capitals. 

The manner in which the Iron Pillar is fixed into the 
pavement is not, as Dr, Fleet fancied, an argument against 
the theory of the removal, but a strong argument in its 
support. The pavement, as has been proved above, is the 
eleventh-century pavement laid down by Ananga Pala, 
and covered over by a layer of rubbish due to Qutb-ud-din, 
Into the surface layer of that pavement the Iron Pillar 
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is clamped by an iron grating secured with lead solder, 
The pavement certainly does not, like the pillar, date from 
the fifth century. It seems obviously to be the flooring 
of the great mediaeval group of temples destroyed by the 
Musalmans. These iconoclasts were eager to overthrow 
the superstructure of the idol-covered temples, but had no 
motive for interfering with the massive flagged pavement 
resting on well-tried foundations of unknown depth. There 
is no reason to suppose that the pillar was ever disturbed 
since it was set up in that pavement, and it seems to my 
mind evident that “it was set up at the time when the 
pavement was laid down. 

These arguments are in themselves sufficient to prove 
that the pillar cannot occupy its original position. They 
are confirmed by an equally cogent argument drawn from 
the language of Candra’s inscription. That document 
expressly states that the pillar was erected on the lofty 
standard of the divine Visnu, on a mount or hill (gir/), 
known by the name of Visnupada. This language 
necessarily implies that the monument was erected in a 
conspicuous, commanding position on the summit of a hill 
sufficiently isolated to bear a distinctive name. The pillar 
now stands in a practically level courtyard, situated in a 
depression with rising ground on each side, No violence 
to language could possibly justify the application of the 
term “hill” to the present site of the monument, and 
when the writer of the inscription said that the pillar 
was set up on the hill, it is impossible to doubt that he 
stated an obvious fact. Consequently the pillar must 
have been moved from its original site on a hill to its 
present site in a hollow. 

The hill on which it was originally set up bore the 
name of Visnu’s Foot, presumably because it boasted of 
a rock bearing impressions reputed to be the footmarks 
of the god. The place where the hill known as Mount 
Visnu’s Foot existed must have been a well-known spot 
frequented by Vaisnava pilgrims, within the Gupta 
dominions, and not very remote from Delhi. All the 
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conditions of such a position are satisfied by Mathura. 
That city is less than eighty miles from the Qutb Minar, 
was within the boundary of the Gupta empire, has many 
hills and mounds in or adjoining the city precincts, is 
one of the most ancient cities of India, and has been from 
time immemorial the site of famous temples of Visnu, 
and a centre of Vaisnava worship. Inscriptions both of 
Candra Gupta II, who erected the Iron Pillar, and of his 
son, Kumara Gupta I, who inscribed it, have been found 
at Mathura.t For these reasons it seems to me to be 
extremely probable that the Iron Pillar was originally 
erected at Mathura, The Katra mound, where the magni- 
ficent temple of Visnu, under the name of Kééava, once 
stood, mny very probably prove to be Visnupadagiri, the 
Mount of Visnu’s Footmark, mentioned in the inscription. 


To sum up, my conclusions are— 


1. The tradition that Delhi (that is to say, a city near 
the Qotb Minar) was founded or refounded by 
Anangs Pala [ in or about a.v. 736, is untrust- 
worthy, and not supported by evidence. It is 
probable that Ananga Pala Iris a myth. 

2. Delhi (in the sense stated above) was certainly founded, 
or refounded, by a prince named Ananga Pila in 
A.D. 1052-3, who then constructed a group of 
temples. The floor of the platform of that group 
still exists as the floor of the Qutb mosque and 

* courtyard, The Iron Pillar is clamped into that 
floor, and was set up when the floor was laid down. 

3. The Iron Pillar was moved from its original site by 
Ananga Pala in or about av, 1050. 

4. The original site of the pillar was at or near Mathura, 
on the top of a hill or mound known as Visnupada. 

5. The pillar is a solid mass of pure malleable iron weighing 
over six tons, not cast, but constructed by a welding 
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6. It was originally surmounted by a statue, which was 
probably removed by the Muhammadans. 

7. It was set up by Candra Gupta IT, at the close of his 
reign, in honour of his favourite divinity Visnu. 

8. Candra Gupta having died before the inscription could 
be prepared, the pillar was inscribed by order of his 
son and successor, Kumara Gupta I, in or about the 
year a.p. 415. 

9. The inscription establishes the historical facts that 
Candra Gupta II enjoyed a very long reign, and 
that he waged successful wars against a confederacy 
in Lower Bengal, and against the Vahlikas, west 
of the Indus. 
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Arr. IL—Samudra Gupta. (A specimen chapter of the 
projected Ancient History of Northern India from the 
Bfonuments.) By Vixcexsr A. Switn, M.RAS,, 
Indian Civil Service. 


Preratony Nore. 


Tue following history of the reign of the t conqueror, 
Samudra Gupta, sha ws emperor of Northers Indin, and 
made extensive, though temporary, conquests in the south, 
about the middle of the fourth century of the Christian 
era, is offered as a specimen of the author's projected 
* Ancient History of Northern India from the Monuments.” 
Though that projected history may never be completed, 
I venture to think that fragments of it may not be 
altogether valueless, and that they may suffice to prove 
that even now the materials exist for the construction 
wae authentic and fairly readable, “ History of. Ancient 
in,” 


The general plan of the projected work requires the 
exclusion from the text, so far as possible, of all dry 
archaeological dust, and the banishment of such unpalatable 
matter to footnotes or separate dissertations. Candid 
criticism and helpful suggestions will be welcomed by 


V. A. Sorrn, 
Gorakhpur, India. 
12th July, 1896. 


Samudra Gupta, circa s.v. 345-380. 


The conjecture may be permitted that at the time of the 
death of Candra Gupta I his favourite son Samudra was 
absent from court, and that this circumstance had enabled 
Kiacha to seize and hold the throne for a short period, 
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which probably did not exceed a year or two. The 


accession of Samudra Gupta, “the son of the daughter 


of the Licchavis,” may be approximately dated in 
4.p, 845, The young monarch was fully convinced of the 
truth of the Oriental doctrine that a king who desires the 
world’s respect cannot rest upon his father’s laurels, but 
is bound to extend his borders, and attack and subdue 


‘neighbouring powers. To this task of “ kingdom-tuking ”! 


Samudra Gupta devoted his long reign and great abilities. 
He was evidently a ruler of exceptional capacity, and 
skilled in the arts of peace no less than in those of war. 
Though the impartial historian cannot accept as sober fuct 
all the magniloquent phrases of the courtly poet Haristya, 
who was commissioned by the filial piety of Samudra 
Gupta’s successor to celebrate the victories and glories 
of the conqueror, it is manifest that the hero of the 
panegyric was a prince of extraordinary accomplishments, 
and that his career was one of almost uninterrupted success 
and military glory. 

The laureate’s commemoration of the musical accomplish- 
ments of his hero is curiously confirmed by the rare and 
interestiig Lyrist coins struck early in the reign of 
Samudra Gupta, which depict the king seated on a high- 
backed couch playing the Indian lyre. 


1 mulkgirt in Persian. , = a 
3 This panegyric (pragesti) is engraved on illar now in the f 
Afiahabad, on which a copy of the edicts of Moura ne inscribed, «The 
inéeription is non-sectarian, being devoted entirely to a recital of the glo 
conquests, and descent of the early = king Samudragupta, Tt is not Eat: 
but, as it describes Sunes aa soaad, it belongs to the time of his sou 
and soccewor, Ow Tl, and must have been engraved soon after the 
ancession of the latter [i.e. about a.v. 380]. Its rent value fies in the 
abundant information which, in the spre eye attributed to Samudra: 
it gives as to the divisions of Indin, its tribes, and its kings, about the le 
of the fourth century 4.p."’ | The historical portion of the record is in near! 
cet preservation. The inscription consists of thirty-three lines, of whie 
first sixteen are in verse and the rest in prose, The language is good 
classical Sanskrit. The inscription possesses specint literary interest, bocanss 
it is ome of the earliest long compositions im classical Sunekrit to which 
a definite date can be assigned with confidence. The panegyrie was componed 
by Harisépa, who hold several high oilices at the court of Candra Gupta II, 
and the inseription was engraved under the superintendence of an official named 
Tilabhattaka. The metres of the metrical portion are Sregdiand, Lérdiilavike 
tigita, ond Manddkrinté, (Fleet, * Gupta Inscriptions,”’ No, 1, Pp. 1-17, pl, i.) 
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The allied art of poetry also claimed the sovereign’s 
attention, and, if we muy believe the panegyrist, the 
numerous compositions of the royal author were worthy 
of a professional poet.! The works of several princely 
Indian poets are extant, but unfortunately not a single 
line of Samudra Gupta’s poems has been preserved. to 
enuble the modern critic to judge how far they deserved 
the favourable verdict of the laureate. We are also told 
that the king delighted in the society of the learned, and 
employed his acute and polished intellect in the study: 
and defence of the sacred Scriptures, as well as in the 
lighter urts of music and poetry? These statements the 
historianl must be content to accept as they stand, and, 
while recognizing that they are coloured with the flattery 
which kings love to receive, and courtly poets love to 
bestow, he will admit that the panegyric has a basis of 
fact, and that its subject was a-sovereign of no ordinury 
merit. 

Whatever may. have been the exact degree of skill to 
which Samudra Gupta attained in the accomplishments 
which graced his leisure, it is evident that the serious 
occupation of his life was war and conquest. At an early 
period of his reign he set up a claim to be the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India, and revived the ancient and 
imposing ceremony of the Sacrifice of the Horse, the 
successful celebration of which proved the validity of the 
celebrant’s claim to universal sovereignty. According to 
accepted tradition, the termination of the great war of the 
Mababbaratas, and the final victory of the Pandavas, had 
heen signalized by the celebration of this solemn rite, and 
no Indian monarch could have a higher ambition than to 
renew in his own person the legendary glories of the heroes 
: “ produced ” 
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of the national epic. The ceremony was after this manner: 
—* A horse of particular colour was consecrated by the 
performance of certain ceremonies, and was then turned 
loose to wander for a year. The king, or his representative, 
followed the horse with an army, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of 
the horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the sub- 
mission of all the countries over which it passed, he 
returned in triumph, with the vanquished Rajes in his 
train; but if he failed, he was disgraced, and his pre- 
tensions ridiculed. After the successful return a great 
festival was held, at which the horse was sacrificed, either 
really or figuratively.” ! 

The fact that Samudra Gupta successfully renewed this 
ancient rite, which had long fallen into desuetude, is 
abundantly proved both by the inscriptions? and the coins; 
and is probably commemorated by the statue of a horse 
now in the Lucknow Museum, and inscribed as being “the 
pious gift of Samudra Gupta.” Possibly the sacrifice took 
place in the north of Oudh, where that statue was found! 
The commemorative coins, though of the same weight as 
the pieces issued for ordinary currency, are evidently medals 
struck on the occasion of the great festival which celebrated 
the conclusion of the sacrifice, and were probably then 
distributed to the officiating Brahmans, Samudra Gupta 
is recorded to have given away vast numbers of cows 
and great sums in gold, and it may reasonably be assumed 
that the Horse Sacrifice occasioned an exceptional display 
of his habitaal generosity. The medals exhibit on the 


* Dowson, “A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology,"’ etc,, sv, Aswa- 


= The restoration of the preven of the horse sacrifice is referred to in 
three inscriptions, viz. the Bilear pillar (No. 10); the Bihar pillar (No. 12); 
and the Bhitart pillar (No, 13). The pasuge in line 2 of the last-mentioned 
record runs thus: * Who was the giver of many millions of Iswfully acquired 
cows and gold; who was the restorer of the as rwmidhe mectifice, which had 
been long in abeyance" (“ Gupta Inscriptions,”* p, 54). 

* V. A. Smith, “ Observations,” p. 97, and frontispives. 
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obverse an unattended horse, and on the reverse a standing 
female figure carrying a fly-whisk. The legends are 
appropriate, and recite the monarch’s title as king of kings, 
and his claims to have-conquered the earth, and to have 
asserted his power to celebrate the sacrifice. Ten or twelve 
of these curious pieces are known to exist.' The Lyrist 
medals, already noticed, are closely related in numismatic 
details to the horse-sacrifice medals, and were very probably 
struck on the same notable occasion.’ The beautiful and 
exceedingly rare medal-like pieces which exhibit the 
victorious king in the act of slaying a tiger, belong to 
the same early period of his reign, but were probably 
strack before the celebration of the imperial sacrifice, for 
on them the king’s title is given simply as Raja. Though 
his father had not hesitated to call himself “king of kings,” 
it would seem that Samudra Gupta was too proud to use 
that title until he had won the right to it by force of arms, 
and asserted his right in the face of the world by the 
ceremony which could only be performed by the successful 
claimant to universal dominion. The Horse Sacrifice of 
Sumudra Gupta may be approximately dated in a.p. 350. 
No doubt it was celebrated long before his more distant 
conquests were achieved. The claims to “universal do- 
minion” and to “conquest of the whole earth” must, of 
course, be understood with reasonable limitations. 

We may safely assume that the capital of Samudra 
Gupta, at least in his early years, was Pataliputra, and 
thut from that city his conquests were pushed westward.‘ - 

* These coins have been very full described by the author in ‘“ Coinage,” 


p. 65; “Observations,” p. 97. ‘The obverse legund includes the title Aijd- 
ride opt ane Aer Parra oa yoo he 
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The forger who three or four centuries later prepared 
® grant purporting to have. been issued by Samudra Gupta 
in the ninth year of his reign from the “ victorious camp 
at Ayodhya, full of great ships, and elephants, and 
horses,” was doubtless quite right in assuming that 
Ayodhya was a very likely place in which to find the 
ever-moving court of the conquering monarch.’ As his 
conquests extended, Pataliputra would have lain too far 
east to be convenient as a basis of operations, The great 
panegyrical poem, which is the principal authority for the 
reign of Samudra Gupta, was almost certainly engraved 
and published at KauSambi on the Jamna, twenty-seven 
miles west of Allahabad, and it is probable that in the 
latter part of the reign this ancient royal city was ordinarily 
the capital of Samudra Gupta. The capital of an Oriental 
despotism is the seat of the court for the time being. It is 
not the practice of Eastern monarchs to erect permanent 
headquarter offices for the departments of the administra- 
tion, and so to establish a fixed capital, as distinct from 
the abiding-place of the sovereign. The permanent 
buildings on which an Eastern king is prepared to lavish 
countless treasures are ordinarily gorgeous palaces for his 
personal residence, vast tombs as memorials of individuals 
of the royal family, or temples which enable the court 
to conduct its worship with adequate magnificence, and 
prove to posterity the devotion and spiritual merit of the 
monarch. No degree of magnificence in such buildings 
saves the capital city from desolation once it has ceased 
to be the ordinary residence of the despot. Such was the 
fate of Patalipatra. It was difficult to rule Malwa and 


G ty”’ (J.A.S.B., vol. lili, part i, 1884, pp. 159- ° 
Sap Story A throw doutt onthe’ ect * Gupta “Poseriptions pi) and 
to revert to the earlier and erroneous view that Kanauj wai the Gupta capital, 
Dole answered by Dr. Biihler (“On the Origin of the Gupta-Valabhi 
+ The forged grant purporting to have beon issued Samodra Gupta from 
**yictorious camp"? at Ayidhya was probabl Prepared about the beginni 
of the eighth century. The are evidently Bae and must have at a. 
time been attached to a genuine grant of Seaaden Ge . There is, therefore 
reavon to hope that other contemporary documents att his reign may yet be 
(** Gupta Inscriptions,’’ No, 60, pp. 254-7, pl. xxxvii), 
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Guzerat from the ancient seat of the kings of Magadha, 
and when Samudra Gupta and his successors were obliged 
to pitch their victorious camps in cities nearer to the 
setting sun, all its monuments of kings of the olden time 
could not save Pataliputra from neglect, and rapid desola- 
tion and ruin.! 

The exact chronological order of Samudra Gupta’s 
extensive conquests cannot now be determined. The boasts 
on his coins that “His Majesty is victorious, having 
vanquished the cities of his enemies in a hundred great 
battles”; that “His invincible Majesty has conquered and 
subdued the earth”; and that “the king of kings is 
armed with the axe of Death,” seem to have but slightly, 
if at all, exaggerated the fucts.* 

Samudra Gupta’s predecessor, Candra Gupta I, had 
already, as has been seen, claimed the rank of suzerain, 
and had probably established his power over all the 
regions of Magadha or Bihar, both north and south 
of the Ganges, a considerable part of Oudh, and the 
eastern districts of the territory now known as the 
North - Western Provinces. In other words, his rule 
may be considered to have extended from Campa 
(Bhagalpur) on the east, along the valley of the Ganges, 
to Prayaga (Allahabad) on the west. A definition of the 
extent of the dominions of an Oriental monarch must not be 
understood in exactly the same sense in which the definition 
of the territory of a modern European ruler is understood. 
The Oriental king rarely attempts to administer in detail 
the more distant provinces of his dominions. His practice 
is to make occasional inroads on his neighbour's territories, 
and if successful to exact from their rulers homage and 
tribute. So long as such homage and tribute are paid the 
conqueror reckons his neighbour's territories as his own, 
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and is ordinarily content to leave detailed administration in 


the hands of the local kings and chiefs. Occasionally, as in 
the exceptional case of ASdka, conquest was more thorough 
and permanent, and the suzerain could venture to administer 
even the most distant of his provinces through viceroys ~ 
appointed by himself. The empire of Asoka was, during 
the lifetime of that great sovereign and his father, so far 
consolidated that even the remote provinces of Taxila in 
the Panjab, and Ujjain in Malwa, could be controlled by 
yiceroys deputed from Pataliputra ; and the emperor’s edicts, 
prepared in the imperial chancery, commanded obedience 
from the Himalaya to Mysore, and from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to those of the Bay of Bengal. But such 
consolidation is rare in Indian history. 

The Eran (Airikina) inscription of Samudra Gupta 
(cirea ap, 360) is, unfortunately, mutilated and undated. 
What remains of the record is sufficient to prove that at 
some period of his reign Eray, which is now included in 
the Sagar district of the Central Provinces, formed part 
of the dominions of Samudra Gupta. The phrase which 
describes Airikina as “the city of his own enjoyment” 
probably implies that the king had personally visited 
the locality? 

The only other contemporary record of Samudra Gupta, 
besides the coin legends, is 1 worn inscription on a seal, 
which is of no historical importance. 


1 Asgika himself was viceroy of Taxila during the reign of his father, 
indusira, and, according to legend, Avika’s son Kentir raudia at Toxila 
( im, ** Reporta, rol. ii, pp- 112, 113, 149, quoting Burnout, ‘* Intro- 
action & 1’ Histoire da Buddhisme Indieu,’’ pp. 361 and 40; Hinen Tsiang, in 
Beal's “ Records of Western Countries,” i, pp. 139-143). The Yavana aja, 
Tusa was Asdka’s governor in Surastra, or Gijarit ( v) 
Jana “ne heey are ie) Ant,, vii, p. 262). 
: * Gupta riptions,"’ No. 2, p. 18, pl. jie, Eran w 
most ancient cities of india, and some of ike A sed found Pic srs Sorigs 
older than the time of Asdku. The buildings there seem all to date from the 
Gupta period (Cunningham, ** Reports,”” vol. vii, p. 88; vol. x, p. 76 
The coins are deseribed by the same author (*“ Re »"* vol, xiv, p. 149 * Cy 
of Ancient India,’’ p. 90, Y x). The com, of which the legend is read from 
right pet is pyrene on by Biihler in his paper ‘*Qn the Origin of the 
ma Alphabet,’ pp. 8, 43 (Sitx st i 
— eaxail 1695) pp (Sitzungs Kais-Alad. der W. in 
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The history of his reign mainly rests on the information 
supplied by the great panegyricul poem by Hariséna, 
inscribed on the Kauéimbi (Allahabad) pillar after the 
death of Samudra Gupta, by order of his son and successor, 
Oandra Gupta Il, in or about a.p. 380, as described 
above." 

The poem classifies Samudra Gupta’s conquests under 
six heads. It affirms (1) that he “ violently exterminated” 
nine named kings of Aryavarta, besides many other un- 
named kings of the same region; (2) that he compelled 
all the kings of the Forest Countries to become his 
servants; (3) that he captured and then liberated twelve 
named kings and other unnamed kings of the South; 
(4) that he exacted homage and tribute from five Frontier 
kingdoms, and (5) from nine named, besides other unnamed, 
Frontier tribes; and, lastly, (6) that he received acts 
of respectful service and complimentary presents from five 
distant foreign nations, and also from the inhabitants of 
Ceylon and other islands. 

Although it is at present impossible to identify all the 
countries, kings, and peoples enumerated by the poet, 
enough can be identified to enable the historian to form 
a fuirly accurate notion of the extent of the dominions 
and alliances of the greatest of the Gupta emperors. 

Aryavarta means India north of the Narbada river, as * 
distinguished from the South (Dakhan, Deccan), or India 
beyond that river, and corresponds to the modern word 
Hindustan In this vast region Samudra Gupta is recorded 
to have “violently exterminated” nine kings who are 
specified by name, besides others not named. The nine, 
arranged in alphabetical order, are as follows: (1) Achyuta, 
(2) Balavarman, (3) Candravarman, (4) Ganapati Naga, 
(5) Matila, (6) Nagadatta, (7) Nagascna, (8) Nandi, and 
(9) Rudradeva, 
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There i is some reason to suppose that Achyuta was the. 
7 king of Ahichatra, the modern Ramnagar, in the Baréli 
district of the North-Western Provinces. Ganapati Naga 
was certainly the sovereign of Padmiavati, the modern 
Narwar, situated on the Sindh river between Gwalior and 
Jiansi. The remaining names in the list have not yet 
been identified." 
The “kings of the forest countries,” who became the 
conqueror’s servants, must mean the chiefs of the wild 
- country on the banks of the Narbadi in the hills and 
Ss jungles of the Vindhyan ranges. A later inscription refers 
to the existence of eighteen forest kingdoms in this region, 
which corresponds to the territories known in modern times: 
as Southern Bundelkhand, Riwa, and portions of the Central 
Provinces and Central Indian Agenoy. a 
The court poet's assertion that his master won glory by ~ 
“capturing and then liberating” the kings of the South 
implies that the southern conquests of Samudra Gupta were 
not of a permanent nature. Probably he encountered and 
defeated a confederacy of the twelve princes of the far 
south, whose names and kingdoms are enumerated.? 


ag 


j } Candravarman ma ahh pee! ought to he, identified with the 
Mahiraja (erie: gy (es of Maharaja Siddhavarman, lord of the 

kara lake, who recorded a a brief dedicatory imicription on the Sasuni& 
“hill, in the Bankura district, seventeen miles SSW, from he Ranigan igen railway 
station (Proc. A.8 B. for 1895, p. 177). The Puykarn lake to may 
be the well-known sacred lake of that name near Ajtmir, but this is not probable, 


* The euumeration, arranged alphabetically, is ns follows:— 





re? 1, Avanukta Nilarija, 

at ie 2, Divarishtra Kuvéra. : 

> <muae vieverh 
4. Viyou 
6. Kirala Mn 
6, Kosala Mahindra, 
7. Kottira Svamidatta, 
8. Kusthalapura Dhanatnjaya, 
8, Mabdkintara Vyighraraya. 
10, Palakka (Pilakka) Ugraséna, 
11. Pishtapara Mahz 
12, Veni Hastivarman, 
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Five of the twelve kingdoms in the poet's list can be 
identified with certainty. 

Kaiichi comprised the country in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and the name is familiar to modern geographers 
in the corrupt form Conjeveram. 

Kéraja was the ancient name of the Malabar coast 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, the fertile strip 
of country where the Malayalam (Maléalam) language is 
spoken, and which is now divided between the British 
districts of South Kanara and Malabar, and the native 
atates of Cochin, Travancore, and the Bibi of Cannanore. 
It extended to Oape Combrin (Kumarin) at the extremity 
of the peninsula. 

The kingdom of Kosala, which must not be confounded 
with the territories of the same name in Northern India, 
comprised the upper valley of the Mabanadi river aud 
much of the surrounding hilly country. It corresponded 
with the eastern and central districts of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Orissa. The capital was Sirpur 
(Sripura), in the modern district of Raipur. 

Kottiira may be identified with the Polliichi subdivision 
of the Coimbatore district of the Madras Presidency. 
The beryl mines of Padiyir, which were famous in the 
Roman world at the beginning of the Christian era, were 
probably included within the limits of this kingdom. 

Pishtapura and Vengi are now respectively represented 
by the Pittapuram town and chieftainship in the Godavari 
district, and by Végi, or Pedda Végi, in the same district. 
The ancient kingdom of Vengi consisted of a strip of 
country extending along the shore of the Bay of Bengal 
between the Krishna (Kistna) and Godavari rivers. 

The rulers of five ‘frontier countries ”— Davaka, 
_ Kamaripa, Kartripura, Népala, and Samatata—are recorded 

to have paid homage and tribute to the emperor, The 
positions of Dayaka snd Kartripura are not known.” 
Samatata was the ancient name of Lower Bengal, the 
region in which Calcutta and Jessore are now the chief 
cities, Népala retains its name unchanged, and still 
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jealously guards its internal independence. Kamaripa 


was the ancient name of Assam. The mention of Lower 
Bengal, Népal, and Assam as frontier kingdoms, outside 
the limits of the empire, proves that the direct rule of 
Samudra Gupta did not extend to the mouths of the Ganges, 
or include the Himalayan ranges. 

The distinction drawn between the frontier kingdoms 
and the frontier tribes enumerated in the same verse is 
interesting. The poet evidently means that the tribes 
named were, like the kingdoms, located on the frontiers 
of the empire; and his distinction between tribal territories 
and kingdoms proves that in the fourth century of the 
Christian era a large part of India was occupied by tribes 
which, though far removed from a savage condition, were 
not organized as kingdoms. This inference, suggested by 
the language of the poet, is confirmed in the case of three 
of the tribes named by distinct epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence that they were organized under special tribal 
constitutions, and not as monarchies. 

Nine tribes are enumerated in the poet’s list.t The 
Abhiras appear to mean the inhabitants of the ancient 
Hindu province of Ahirwara, the region in which the 
town of Jhansi occupies a central position, The Madrakas 
dwelt in that portion of the Panjab now known as the 
Richna Doib, between the Chenib and Ravi rivers, Some 
authorities extend their territory westward to the Jhélam 
and eastward to the Bias river. Their tribal capital was 
the famous city of Sangala or Sikala. The Mialavas were 
the people of the country now known as Malwa. Bésnagar, 
near Bhilsa, was the capital of Eastern, and Ujjain was the 
capital of Western Malwa. 

The Yaudhéyas were a warlike and powerful people, who 
occupied the tract still known as Johiya-bar along both 
banks of the Satlaj on the border of the Bahawalpur state, 
The limits of their territories may be roughly indicated as 
probably comprising the cities of Agra, Delhi, Saharanpur, 

1 : junayon (3) Kaka. (4) I = ik 
(6) dare, (Pears ‘Scnshinika, fo) ‘Yaudheye (6), Madcaks, 
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Lidiana, Lahore, Bahawalpur, Bikenir, and Jaypur. Their 
power appears to have lasted for severul centuries, from 
probably n.c. 100 to a.p. 400. 

The positions of the other tribes mentioned are not 
known with certainty. 

Notwithstanding our inability to understand in all its 
details the contemporary record, the information available 
is amply sufficient to warrant the definition with approxi- 
mate accuracy of the limits of Samudra Gupta’s Indian 
empire. On the north that empire extended to the base 
of the mountains of Népal. The eastern limit must have 
been either the Kosi (Kusi) river, or the Brahmaputra, 
more probably the former.!| The southern frontier must 
have run a short distance south of the Ganges, nearly 
parallel to that river, excluding the wilder parts of the 
hilly country of Chutia Nagpur, thence along the 
Kaimiir Hills to Jabalpur, and thence along the Narbada 
to the Betwi river, the boundary of the Malava country, 
The western boundary was approximately marked by the 
Jamna and Betwa rivers, and by a line connecting the 
cities of Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ambala, and Lidiana. 

To express the same result in other words, the empire 
included the whole of the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
and Bihar, Northern and Central Bengal, part of Riwa, 
the northern districts of the Central Provinces, and the 
south-eastern corner of the Panjab between the Jamni and 
the Satlaj. 

The emperor received tribute from, or exercised influence 
in some form over, all the kingdoms and tribes which 
touched this extensive frontier. His political intercourse 
and alliances extended over a still wider circle, and brought 
him into relation with distant foreign powers. We are 
told that, in addition to the inhabitants of Ceylon and 
other islands, the nations, or dynasties, named Daivaputra, 
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Shahi, Shahinushahi, Sake, and Murunda acknowledged 
the power of the conqueror by offering him presents of fuir 
maidens and “garuda tokens,”' and by tendering other 
acts of homage. The allusion to Ceylon and the other 
islands is probably mere rhetoric; but reduced to its 
narrowest and most prosaic dimensions, the poet’s statement 
may be taken to mean that Samudra Gupta enjoyed friendly 
relations with the other powers named, and exchanged 
complimentary presents with them, after the ordinary 
manner of Oriental princes, 

The list of foreign powers enumerated is differently 
interpreted by the authorities. 

In my opinion the Shabinushahi of Haristna were the 
Kashan princes who then governed the provinces of Balkh 
and Kunduz on the Oxus, north of the Hindu Kush, 
These princes issued coins imitating the early Sassanian 
mintage, and were probably tributaries of the Sassanian 
monarchy. The Kushin chief who sent an embassy to 
Samudra Gupta was probably Grumbates, king of the 
Chionite, who aided Shahpur (Sapor) II in his war with 
Rome, and was present at the siege of Amida in a.p, 3582 

The princes who assumed the Sanskrit title Daivaputra 
certainly ruled territories on the confines of India proper, 
and may safely be interpreted to mean the Kushin kings 
of Gandhira, whose kingdom included the western Panjab 
and the Kabul valley, and of which the capital was 
Peshawar. 

The title Shahi was used by so many dynasties for many 
centuries that it is impossible to decide with certainty 
who the Shahi king was with whom Samudra Gupta 
corresponded. I am disposed to regard him as one of the 
Kushin chiefs who occupied territory in the direction 
of Kandshar. 


' Dr. Fleet supposes the term garwtmad-anka to refer to 
coins, or dinars, of which some ips exhibit, among other pve pre ioe 
mirmounted by the fabulous bird, gernda, which ‘appears to have been the 
special cognizance of the Gupta family. 
* Cunningham gives the date as 4.p. 358. Gibbon, while admitting that the 
chronology offers some difficulties, prefers a.p, 360, 





The Sakas oy ell to Samudra Gupta 
may with tolerable certainty be identified with the Saka 
Satraps of Surastra, or Kathiawar, on the extreme west 
of India, The reign of the Satrap Rudraséna (a.p, 348-376) - 
wus almost exactly contermipous with that of Samudra 
Gupta. The conquest and annexation of Surastra by the 
son and successor of Samudra Gupta will be narrated in 
the next chapter. 

There is some reason to suppose that the Murunda tribe 
was settled on the southern frontier of the empire. 
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Art. ITL—A Greek Embassy to Baghdad in 917 av. 
Translated from the Arabic MS. of Al-Khatib, in the 
British Museum Library. By Guy 1x Seance. 


In the early years of the tenth century a.v. the Emperor 
Leo VI, surnamed the Philosopher, gave much scandal to 
the ecclesiastics of Constantinople by his fourth marriage 
with the beautiful Zoe; a fourth being naturally a degree 
worse than a ¢hird marriage, and this the Eastern Church 
had lately “censured as a state of legal fornication,” for 
reasons which Gibbon discusses in chapter xlviii of the 
“Decline and Fall.” However, “the Emperor required 
a female companion, and the Empire a legitimate heir,” and 
so, since he had found himself again a childless widower, 
Leo the Philosopher promptly celebrated his fourth nuptials, 
the patriarch Nicholas notwithstanding, who, having refused 
his blessing, was exiled. The fruit of this marriage was 

ine, surnamed Porphyrogenitus, that is, Born-in- 
the-Purple, from the porphyry chamber in the palace at 
Constantinople, where he had first seen the light; and in 
the year 911 a.p., when of the age of six, Constantine VII 
succeeded his father on the throne. 

During the next forty-eight years the government was 
carried on in his name, others ruling, and in the first 
part of the reign it was the Empress Zoe who, with her 
favourites, struggled against the clergy, and misgoverned 
the Empire. In those days, war with the Caliphate was 
chronic on the eastern border; Greek and Saracen in turn 
attacked, raided, and carried off captives to be held for 
ransom; but of late the fortune of war had rather fayoured 
the Greek side. The Caliph contemporary with Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus bore the name of Muktadir; he had come 
to the throne in 908 a.p., at the age of thirteen, through 
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a palace intrigue, and during his reign of twenty-five years 
lived entirely under the tutelage either of his Wazir, or 
of Minis, the Commander of the Armies, In the year 917, 
corresponding in the Moslem reckoning to 305 a.1., the 
Caliph found himself hemmed in by domestic rebellion, 
and though the expeditions of his generals over the border 
had latterly been somewhat more successful, he was in no 
way disinclined to come to terms with his adversary, The 
Empress Zoe, on her side, was for the moment equally 
desirous of peace, for she wished to withdraw many of the 
Greek troops from the eastern frontier, in order the better 
to encounter the Bulgarian hordes then threatening the 
empire in the opposite quarter. To obtain peace, there- 
fore, Zoe despatched two ambassadors, nominally from 
the emperor, to Baghdad. According to the Byzantine 
chronicler Cedrenus, the two envoys were named John 
Rhadinos, the Patrician, and Michael Toxaras; they were 
commissioned to visit the Caliph, conclude an armistice 
with him, and arrange for the ransom of captives. 

The reception given to the Greek envoys at Baghdad, is, 
as far as I am aware, nowhere described in the Byzantine 
Whronicles. The Moslem annalists, however, make much 
of this embassy from the Greeks, and though they 
frankly name the great sum which the Caliph paid for the 
ransom of their captive countrymen—it is nowhere even 
hinted by them that the Greeks found any Christian 
captives for whom to pay ransom—the Arab chroniclers 
enlarge on the fact that it was the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople who first begged for peace, and they then 
proceed to describe the imposing ceremony with which the 
ambassadors were received by the Caliph. Already, and 
seven before the close of the third century after the Hijra, as 
is well known, the Caliphate was fast losing all political 
power; the outlying provinces were becoming permanently 
independent, and before the next century had run half 
its course Baghdad itself would be mastered, and the 
Caliph overshadowed by « succession of tyrannical Captains- 
of-the-Guard, followed and dispossessed by conquering 
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cig seg > anemia by the grace 
a recente At the beginning of this century, however, 
eH ir could still pretend to be the Commander of the 
Faper in Islam, and as such ulso pretended to treat the 
King of Rim,” the Chief of Christian monarchs, as 
a suppliant for peace. 
sone Greek envoys arrived in Baghdad in Muharram 
, _ corresponding with July 917, and the following 
description of the manner in which they were received is 
translated from the Arabic text, incorporated by Al-Khatib 
in his “History of Baghdad.” This work was composed 
(451 4.2.) nearly a century and a half after the events 
described, but Al-Khatib states that the text is derived 
from a certain Hilal, who had collected together the various 
accounts set down by those, “ worthy of credit,” who had 
witnessed the event. He thus describes the scene, which 
pete us a curious picture of the Palace of the Culiphs 
a ad :— 
“Now in the days of Muktadir, ambassadors? from the 
Byzantine Emperor arrived; so the sorvants spread mag- 
nificent carpets in the Palace, ornamenting the same with 
sumptuous furniture; and the Chamberlains with their 
Deputies were stationed according to their degrees, and the 
Courtiers stood at the gates and the porticoes, and along 
the passages and corridors, also in the courts and halls. 
The troops in splendid apparel, mounted on their chargers, 
with saddles of gold or of silver, formed a double line, 
while in front of these were held their led-horses 
similarly caparisoned, whom all might see. The numbers 
the British Museum (Or. 1,507, 


t Of the three MSS, of this work possessed 
1,608, and Ad. 23,319), the first is by far the best, but unfortunately lacks 
the reception of the Greek Embansy ; 


several payes in the very deseribin 
rigid or} esate i i af the first, and hence gives no aid st this 
point; while the third MS., it supplion the text of these pages, is s 
carclessly written as to be almost i ‘hie. I have collated this last throughout 
with the MS. of the Bibhoheque Nationale of Paris (numbered in the new 
oer td 2,128}, without the aid of which tho following translation 
could have beef made. ; 

ural forms are used alternately in 


* In the the singular, dual, and pl 
sida a tae singular, Cmbiaadors ; but at the close fire nm 
Thn -al-Athir and the Byzantine chronicler. 


are hich ith 
There adopted the throu bout for convenience, in my translation. 
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present, under arms of various kinds, were very great, and 
they extended from above the gate (at the upper end of 
Eastern Baghdad) called the Bab-ash-Shammiasiyya, down 
to near the Palace of the Caliph. After the troops, and 


leading to the very presence of the Caliph, came the Pages 


of the Privy Chamber, also the Eunuchs of the inner 
and the outer Palace in gorgeous raiment, with their 
swords and ornamented girdles, 

“Now the markets of Eastern Baghdad, with the roads, 
and the house-tops, and the streets, were all full of the 
people who had come sight-seeing, and every shop and 
high balcony had been let for a price of many dirhams. 
On the Tigris there were skiffs and wherries, barques, 
barges, and other boats, all magnificently ornamented, duly 
arranged and disposed. So the Ambassadors, with those 
who accompanied them, were brought on horseback to the 
Palace (of the Caliph), which, entering, they passed direct 
into the palace of Nasr-al-Kushawi, the Chamberlain. Here 
they saw many porticoes and a sight so marvellous to behold 
that they imagined the Caliph himself must be present, 
whereby fear and awe entered into them; but they were 
told that here was only the Chamberlain. Next from this 
place the Ambassadors were carried on to the palace where 
lived the Wazir, to wit the Assembly of Ibn-al-F urat,' and 
here the Ambassadors were witnesses of even more splendour 
than they bud seen in the palace of Nasr, the Chamberlain, 
so that they doubted not that this indeed was the Caliph ; 
but it was told them that this was only his Wazir. Thence 
they conducted the Ambassadors and seated them in a hall, 
with the Tigris on the one hand and gardens on the other; 
and the ball was hung with curtains, and carpeted all about, 
and cushions had been placed for them, while all around 
stood the Eunuchs bearing maces and swords, But after 
the Ambassadors had been taken through this palace also, 
they were called for to the presence of Muktadir the Caliph, 


1 The position of one of his ts 
temporary: see J.R.A.S. for eet deseribed by Tha Serupion, a con- 
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whom they found seated with his sons on either side of 
him, and here the Ambassadors saw a sight that struck 
them with fear. Then afterwards they were dismissed, 
and so returned to the palace that had been prepared 
for them. 

“Now the following is another account, given by the Wazir 
Abu-l-Kasim ‘Ali-ibn-al-Hasan—surnamed Ibn-al-Maslama, 
who had heard it from the Caliph Kaim, he having heard 
the narration of the Caliph Kadir, who related that his 
grandmother, Umm Abu Ishak, the wife of the Caliph 
Muktadir, spoke thus in reference to these events. When 
the Ambassadors of*the Emperor of the Greeks arrived at 
Takrit (on the Tigris, about a hundred miles above 
Baghdad), the Commander of the Faithful, Muktadir, 
ordered that they should be detained there during two 
months. Then at length they were brought to Baghdad, 
and lodged in the palace called the Dar Sa‘id, where they 
tarried two months more, before being allowed to come to 
the presence of the Caliph. Now when Muktadir had 
completed the adornment of his palace and the arrangement 
of the furniture therein, the soldiers were ranged in double 
line from the Dar Sa‘id hforesaid to the Palace of the Caliph 
—the number of the troops being 160,000 horsemen and 
footmen—and the Ambassadors passed down between them 
until they camo to the Palace. Here they entered a vaulted 
passage underground, and, after passing through it, at 
length stood in the presence of Muktadir, to whom they 
delivered the embassy of their master. 

“Then it was commanded that the Ambassadors should 
be taken round the Palace. Now there were no soldiers 
here, but only the Eunuchs and the Chamberlains and 
the black Pages. The number of the Eunuchs was seven 
thousand in all, four thousand of them white and three 
thousand black; the number o 
seven thousand, and the number of the black Pages, other 


than the Eunuchs, was four thousand; the flat roofs of 
all the Palace being occupied by them, as also of the 
store-chambers had been 


Banqueting-halls, Further, the 
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opened, and the treasures therein had been set out even 
‘as is customary for a bride’s array; the jewels of the 
Caliph being arranged in trays,’ on steps, and covered with 
cloths of black brocade. When the Ambassadors entered 
the Palace of the Tree (Ddr-ash-Shajara, which will be 
described more fully below), and gazed upon the Tree, their 
astonishment was great. For (in brief) this was a tree 
of silver, weighing 500,000 Dirhams (or about 50,000 
ounces), having on its boughs mechanical birds, all singing, 
equally fashioned in silver. Now the wonder of the Am- 
bassadors was greater at seeing these than at any of the 
other sights that they saw. . 

“In an account, which has come down written by the 
hand of Abu Muhammad, grandson of Muktadir, it is stated 
that the number of the hangings in the Palaces of the 
Caliph was thirty-eight thousand. These were curtains of 
gold—of brocade embroidered with gold—all magnificently 
figured with representations of drinking-vessels, and with 
elephants and horses, camels, lions, and birds. There were 
also long curtains, both plain and figared, of the sort made 
at Basinna (in Khizistan), in Armenia, at Wasit (on the 
lower Tigris), and Bahasna (near the Greek frontier); also 
embroideries of Dabik (on the Egyptian sea-coast) to the 
number of thirty-eight thousand; while of the curtains 
that were of gold brocade, as before described, these were 
numbered at twelve thousand and five hundred. The 
number of the carpets and mats of the kinds made at 
Jahram and Darabjird (in Firs) and at Ad-Dawrak (in 
Khiizistin) was twenty-two thousand pieces; these were 
Inid in the corridors and courts, being spread under the 
feet of the nobles, and the Greek Envoys walked over such 
carpets all the way from the limit of the now (Public Gate 
called the) Bab-al-‘Ama, right to the presence of the Oaliph 
Muktadir ;—but this number did not include the fine rugs 
in the chambers and halls of assembly, of the manufacture 


1 The word in the original is « kalabat,”’ 5) _~ 
I tennslate it as equivalent to * kilab in Mich can find in no dictionary ; 
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of Tabaristan and Dabik, spread over the other carpets, and 
these were not to be trodden with the feet. 

“The Enyoys of the Greek Emperor, being brought in 
by the Hall of the Great (Public Gate called the) 
Bab-al-‘Ama, were taken first to the palace known as the 
Khan-al-Khayl (the Cavalry House). This was a palace 
that was for the most part built with porticoes of marble 
columns. On the right side of this house stood five 
hundred mares caparisoned each with a saddle of gold or 
silver, while on the left side stood five hundred mares with 
brocade saddle-cloths and long head-covers; also every 
mare was held in hand by a groom magnificently dressed. 
From this palace the Ambassadors passed through corridors 
and halls, opening one into the other, until they entered the 
Park of the Wild Beasts. ‘This was a palace with various 
kinds of wild animals therein, who entered the same from 
the Park, herding together and coming up close to the 
visitors, sniffing them, and eating from their bands. Next 
the Envoys went out to the palace where stood four 
elephants caparisoned in peacock-silk brocade; and on the 
back of each were eight men of Sind, and javelin-men 
with fire, and the sight of these caused much terror to 
the Greeks. Then they came to a palace where there 
were one hundred lions, fifty to the right hand and fifty 
to the left, every lion being held in by the hand of its 
keeper, and about its head and neck were iron chains, 

“Then the Envoys passed to what was called the New 
Kiosk (Al-Jawsak-al-Mubdith), which is a palace in the 
midst of gardens, In the centre thereof is a tank made of 
tin (Rasis Kal‘), round which flows a stream in a conduit 
also of tin, that is more lustrous than polished silver. This 
tank is thirty ells in the length by twenty across, and round 
it are set four magnificent pavilions with gilt seats adorned 
with embroidery of Dabik, and the pavilions are covered 
over with the gold work of Dabik. All round this tank 
extends a garden with lawns wherein grow palm-trees, and 
it is said that their number is four hundred, and the 
height of each is five ells. Now the entire height of these 
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trees, from root to spathe, is enclosed in carved teak-wood, 
encircled with gilt copper rings. And all these palms 
bear full-grown dates, which in almost all seasons are 
ever ripe, and do not decay. Round the sides of the 
garden also are melons of the sort called Dastabuya, and 
also other species. The Ambassadors passed out of this 
palace, and next came to the Palace of the Tree (Diar- 
ash-Shajara), where (as has already been said) is a tree, 
and this is standing in the midst of a great circular tank 
filled with clear water. The tree has eighteen branches, 
every branch having numerous twigs, on which sit all sorts 
of gold and silver birds, both large and small. Most 
of the branches of this tree are of silver, but some 
are of gold, and they spread into the air carrying leaves 
of divers colours. The leaves of the tree move as the wind 
blows, while the birds pipe and sing. On the one side 
of this palace, to the right of the tank, are the figures of 
fifteen horsemen, mounted upon their mares, and both men 
and steeds are clothed and caparisoned in brocade, In 
their hands the horsemen carry long-poled javelins, and 
those on the right are all pointed in one direction (it 
being as though each were attacking his adversary),! for on 
the left-hand, side is a like row of horsemen. Next the 
Greek Envoys entered the Palace of Paradise (Kagsr-al- 
Firdiis). Here there were carpets and forniture in such 
quantity as cannot be detailed or enumerated, and round 
the halls of the Firdiis were hung ten thousand gilded 
breastplates. From hence the Ambassadors went forth 
traversing a corridor that was three hundred ells in the 
length, on either side of which were hung some ten 
thousand other pieces of arms, to wit, bucklers, helmets, 
casques, cuirasses, coats of mail, with ornamented quivers 
and bows. Here, too, were stationed near upon two 
thousand Eunuchs, black and white, in double line, to 
right and left. 


“Then at length, after the Ambassadors had thus been 


} MSS. corrupt; added from Yiikat, 1, 261. 
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taken round twenty and three various palaces, they were 
brought forth to the Court of the Ninety. Here were the 
Pages of the Privy Chamber, full-armed, sumptuously 
dressed, each of admirable stature. In their hands they carried 
swords, small battle-axes, and maces. The Ambassadors 
next passed down the lines formed by the black slaves, 
the deputy chamberlains, the soldiers, the footmen, and the 
sons of the Kaids, until they again came to the Presence 
Hall, Now there were a great number of the Sclavonian 
Eunuchs in all these palaces, who (during the visit) were 
occupied in offering to all present water, cooled with snow, 
to drink; also sherbets and beer (fukka‘); and some of 
these Sclavonians went round with the Ambassadors, to 
whom, as they walked, or sat to take rest in some seven 
different places, water was thus offered, and they drank. 
“Now one named Abu ‘Omar of Tarsiis, surnamed 
Sahib-as-Sultan, and Captain of the Syrian Frontier, went 
with the Ambassadors everywhere, and he was habited in 
a black -vest with sword and baldric, Thus, at length, they 
came again to the presence of the Caliph Muktadir, whom 
they found in the Palace of the Crown (Kasr-at-Taj) * upon 
the Tigris bank. He was arrayed in clothes of Dabik-stuff 
embroidered in gold, being seated on an ebony throne 


overlaid with Dabik-stuff embroidered in gold likewise, 
and on his head was the tall bonnet called Kalansuwa. 
hung nine collars of gems 


To the right of the throne 
like the Subaj (which keeps off the evil eye), and to the 
left of the same were the like, all of famous jewels, the 
largest of which was of such a size that its sheen eclipsed 
the daylight: Before the Caliph stood five of his sons, 
three to the right and two to the left: Then the Am- 


bassadors, with their interpreter, halted before Muktadir, 
and stood in the posture of humility (with their arms 
crossed), while one of the Greeks addressed words to 
Minis the Eunuch, and to Nasr the Chamberlain, who 


were the interpreters of the Caliph, saying: ‘But that 


1 See Ibe Serapion, J.R.A.S. 1896, p. 264. 
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I know for a surety that your Lord desires not that 
(as is our custom) I should kiss the carpet, I should 
verily have bowed and kissed it. But behold, I am 
now doing what your envoys have never been required 
by us to do, for verily this standing in the posture 
of humility (with the arms crossed) is also enjoined by 
our custom.’ Then for an hour the two Ambassadors 
stood thus (before the Caliph), for they were twain, an 
older and a younger man, the younger being the chief 
Ambassador, while the elder was the interpreter; but the 
King of the Greeks had charged the business of the 
Embassy on the elder also, in the event of death befalling 
the younger Ambassador. 

“Afterwards the Caliph Muktadir, with his own hand, 
delivered to the Ambassadors his reply to the King of 
the Greeks, which was copious" and complete. The 
Ambassadors, on receiving this, kissed it in honour, after 
which the two Envoys went out by the Private Gate (Bab-al- 
Khiassa) to the Tigris, and together with their companions 
embarked in various particular boats of the Caliph, and went 
up-stream to where they had their lodging, namely, to the 
palace known as the Dar Sa‘id. Here there were brought 
to them fifty purses of money, and in each purse there were 
5,000 Dirhams (in all about £10,000), while on Abu ‘Omar 
(the aforementioned Captain of the Frontier) was bestowed 
the Robe of Honour of the Sultan. Then the Anibassadors, 
being mounted on horseback, rode on their way: and these 
things took place in the year 305 au.” Thus ends the 
account in Al-Khatib. 

With the facts recorded in the foregoing pages the 
chronicles of Ibn-al-Athir (VIII, 79) and of Abu-l-Faraj 
(Beyrout edition, p. 270) closely agree, The Embassy is 
there reported to have reached Baghdad in the month of 
Muharram of the year above mentioned, which corresponds 
to July, 917. As already stated, the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople requested, that, after an armistice had been 
agreed to, the Moslems should send and ransom such of 
their captive brethren as were in Christian hands. This 
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a “without delay, and Minis, the Eanuch = 
who the armies of the Caliph, was entrusted a 
with ‘a sum of 120,000. nars, or gold pieces, equivalent to 
about half that figure in pounds sterling. Accompanying 
the two Envoys, Minis ‘proceeded to the frontier with 
a body of troops duly provided with rations and munitions. 
These troops, it would appear, were needed for making some 
further arrangements with the various governors of each 
frontier town in regard to the ransom—in other words, 
Miinis forced these governors to sapply additional funds. 
The paragraph in the chronicle ends with the significant 
phrase, “but as to the ransoming, this was left to the hands 
of Minis,” and he alone doubtless could have told how the 
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Arr. IV.—Notice of an Inscription at Turbat-i-Jam, i 
Khorasan, about half-way beticeen Meshed and Herat. 
By Ney Extas. 
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O Thou whose mercy accepts the apology of all. 
The mind of everyone is exposed to Thy majesty. 
The threshold of Thy gate is the ‘Qibla gah’ of all peoples. 
Thy bounty with a glance supports everyone. 
A wanderer in the desert of destitution, 
Muhammad Humayin. 


14th Shawal, 951 4.2. (December 29, 1544). 

the shrine inclosure at Jam, 80 
e “Yadgar” of Humayin, 
there. The Mirza brought 


I was not allowed inside 
sent my Mirza to look for th 


which the Sheikh told me was 
back a copy of the inscription, and described the situation 


as follows:—‘ The above inscription is written, or rather 
painted, with black ink or some other composition, on an 
oblong slab of white Herat stone, which is fixed with 
mortar on to the top of the railing (partly built of plain 
and glazed bricks and partly of stone) enclosing the grave 
of Sheikh Jami, which is in the open air. The slab in 
question is about ¢ sar (about 30 inches) in length and 
about 8 girah (8 inches) +n breadth, the inscription running 
lengthwise. The surface bearing the writing is smoo 
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and polished. In some places the paint—or ink—has been 
removed, and it shows that the surface of the slab was 
first punctured with some pointed instrument, and after- 
wards the paint laid on. An old Khwaja told me that 
formerly this slab was fixed in the Diwan (arch) facing 
the Sheikh’s tomb, but that afterwards it was removed from 
there and placed on top of the railing where it now stands. 
The Khwaja also said that he used to see the word Hindi 
written after ‘Muhammad Humayin,’ but that now it 
has been obliterated. Sheikh Abdur Rahman, one of the 
descendants of Sheikh-i-Jam, says that the inscription is 
believed to be in Humayiin’s own handwriting.” 

The statement about the word Hindi is doubtful. If 
ever there, probably it was not written by Haumiayin. 
Otherwise, why is that word alone effaced? And why so 
late as the present generation ? 

The inscription attached is translated by Khan Bahadur 
Maula Baksh, Attaché at this Agency. 


[This inscription belongs to the period when Humayin 
had fled before Sher Shah, and was a wanderer and an 
exile in Persia. It is interesting that he should have 
offered up his prayer at the shrine of Ahmad-i-Jam, for that 
saint was the ancestor of Hamida Begam, the mother of 
Akbar. He was also, according to Abul Faz], the ancestor 
of Humayiin’s mother, Maham. In Baillie Fraser’s “Journey 
into Khorasan” (London, 1825), Appendix B, p. 39, there is 
an account of the shrine, and a curious explanation of the 
saint’s title of Zhinda Fil. Humayiin’s prayer seems to 
have been heard, for next year he conquered Kabul and 
Kandahar.—H. Brverrper.} 





Ant. V.—Tihe Origin of the Phenician and Indian Alphabets. 
By Roserr Neepiam Cusr. 


Ty the Calcutta Review of 1877, I published an Essay on 
the Phenician Alphabet, which was reprinted in Series I 
of my “Linguistic and Oriental Essays,” 1880. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, I published an 
Essay on the Origin of the Indian Alphabet, which was 
reprinted in Series II of my “Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays,” 1887. As further light has been thrown upon 
the subject in the years, which have elapsed since 1877 
and 1884, I return to this difficult, but interesting, subject, 
treating each branch of it separately. 


Parr I. Tre PuenictAn ALPHABET. 


This is admitted to be the elder sister, if not the Mother, 
of all the Alphabetic systems in the world. I followed my 
lamented friend, Francois Lenormant, of Paris, in accepting 
the theory of De Rougé, of Paris, that this Alphabet was 
derived from the Hieratic form of the Egyptian Ideograms. 
The theory seemed plausible; at least, it was something to 
take the place of nothing: some old Scholars shook their 
heads, and doubted. 

In the thirty-first volume of the German Oriental Society, 
p- 102, Professor Deecke, of the Strasburg University, 
asserted a derivation of the Phenician Alphabet from the 
Assyrian Caneiform Syllabary. It was quite possible from 
the chronological and geographical point of view, but I have 
never seen the theory worked out on Palaeontographical 
evidence; but I understand, that this is part of the theory 
of an illustrious German Palacogrsphist (Hommel), who is 
about to publish on the subject. I await his statement with 
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profound respect, as I have ever an open mind to receiv 
new suggestions on this many-sided subject. ‘ 


a 
is 


The origin of the Phenician Alphabet has been invested 
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of late years with a new interest, owing to the united — 
result of the speculations of the Higher Critics of the Old 


Testament, and the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Excavations. 


This is not the place for Theological discussions, and. my 


argument is purely scientific. The question is: 


(1) Did Moses commit the Law (say the Ten Command- 
ments) to writing ? 
(2) If so, what form of Written Character did he use? 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that no Phenician 
Manuscript exists earlier than the ninth century 4.p.: 
that the square Character of the Hebrew only came into 
existence in the century preceding Anno Domini: that the 
early Phenician Alphabetic Character is represented by 
Inscriptions on Stone, of which the Moabite Stone, called 
Mesa or Dibon, is the oldest, in the ninth century B.C, ; 
but it is a safe induction, that the use of this Character 
is at least a century older, as the form of the letters, and 
the execution, indicate a considerable period of experience 
and familiar use. ‘ 

The date of the Exodus used according to Archbishop 
Usher to be 1494 p.c.; but our Vice-President, Professor 
Sayce, announces to us, at p. 242 of his “ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments,” that the date of the death of 
Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the Oppression, is fixed 
by Dr. Mahler on Astronomical grounds at 1281 B.C. ; 
consequently the Exodus, in the time of his successor, 
Menephthah, must have been still later, and it must have 
been well into the twelfth century n.c,, when the Hebrews 
reached Palestine. Only three centuries intervene betwixt 
the Moabite Stone and the latest possible period, at which 
Moses could have committed his Law to writing, not only 
on stone, as is the case of the two Tables, but on papyrus, 
skins, or other material, as regards the rest of the 


attributed to him. ie a , 









Dr. Mahler, however, seems to have changed his mind, 
for in a German pamphlet published at Vienna, 1896, 
which I have procured, he shows, that the Exodus took 
place n.c, 1335, in the thirteenth year of Rameses IT. 
It is not necessary to assert, that Moses wrote with his 
own hand: all writing in the East is conducted through 
the agency of scribes, as it is in the offices of every servant 
of the Government of British India to this day, and clearly 
was the practice of Paul the Apostle, as at the close of one 
Epistle he draws attention to the fuct, that he had written 
one passage with his own hand. Another large door is 
here opened: it is possible, that in grave matters word- 
by-word dictation may have been made use of, as to a 
Private Secretary, or to a typewriter; but all, who know 
the practice of India, can testify, that the presiding officer 
gives his orders in the roughest ungrammatical way, and 
the scribe renders this ‘on paper in smooth, grammatical, 
and official, form, in whatever Language, or form of script, 
is required for the recipient. 

But what form of Written Character did Moses use? It 
has always been up to this time presumed, that he used 
a form of the so-called Phenician Alphabet; at least, no 
allusion is made in the Old Testament to a change of 
script; therefore, if we get over the difficulty, that Moses 
did write, it must be presumed, until disproved, that he 
used the Phenician Alphabet. 

Tt does not necessarily follow, that he could speak that 
form of the Semitic Family of Languages, which we call 
Hebrew, as he had dwelt the first forty years of his life as 
an Egyptian, “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
When be migrated to the Kenites in Midian, he was mis- 
taken for an Egyptian (Exod., II, 19), and lived forty 
years among this Semitic tribe, speaking their Language. 
At the age of eighty, for the first time, he lived with 
his own tribe, the Hebrews: what Language they spoke, 
is*uncertain ; unquestionably eleven of the sons of Jacob, 
who spoke Aramaic, and had four Aramaic-speaking wives, 
had married women of Canaan, and the Hebrew Language 
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mouths of men during the Exile, being replaced by the 
Aramaic. The deep water of the Captivity was the grave 
of the old Language of the Hebrews and the womb of 


the new. However, it is a matter of indifference what 


Language Moses used, and what form of the Hebrew 
Language was spoken during the Desert-wanderings by 
the Hebrews. They must have spoken in Goshen some 
Langunge intelligible to their Egyptian neighbours, as the 
Hebrew women borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of silver 
and gold, and raiment, which implies some verbal means 
of communication. 

Now there is no manner of doubt, that during the century 
preceding the arrival of the Hebrews at the frontier of 
Palestine, the inhabitants of that Region, to whatever race 
they belonged, were not illiterate barbarians, like the tribes 
of South Africa in the nineteenth century, but had among 
them both scribes, who could wield the pen, engravers, who 
could engrave Inscriptions on stelae or pillars, and Libraries, 
in which these literary documents were collected. Moreover, 
there were two forms of script, representing the two great 
foreign Powers of the Nile and the Euphrates, who from 
century to century, down to the time of the Persian 
Monarchy, which conquered both Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
contended for the possession of Syria. One of these forms 
of script were the Egyptian Hieroglyphic and Hieratic 
Ideograms, with Monuments of which Egypt teems; and the 
other the Assyrian Cuneiform Syllabaries, the presence of 
which in Egypt has been revealed to us in these last days 
by the excavations of Tel el Amarna on the Nile. If it 
be boldly asserted, as a hypothesis, that Moses, by help 
of his scribes, made use of one or other of these forms of 
script, and that gradually, as time went on, they were 
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ix called the Language of Canaan, and died out of the 


transliterated into the Phenician Alphabet, a palneographist 


could accept this as a working hypothesis, on the analogy 
of the Nagari Veda, which we have under our eyes trans- 
literated into the Roman Oharacter; but on Scriptural 


grounds this cannot be accepted, as we are told, that on 
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the two Tables of Stone were written the Ten Command- 
ments, and that these identical tables were kept in the 
Ark in the Temple at Jerusalem until its destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the sixth century s.c, Thus a continuity 
of the very same Inscription is asserted. 

Professor Suyce remarks in the “ Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments,” that it would be a miracle, if in that 
literary age Moses had not left written documents behind 
him. It is a strong expression to describe the limited 
power of writing, or capacity to read, the Egyptian and 
Cuneiform forms of script, possessed by a limited portion 
of the inhabitants of Syria, as constituting a literary age. 
I take an analogy from India: when we conquered the Panjab 
in 1846, I had placed under my charge ‘a virgin-district, in 
which no European had settled before that date, and in my 
office, seated at my feet, sate scribes, who took down my 
spoken orders, and engrossed them on native-made paper 
in the Négari, Gurmikhi, and Arabic, Written Characters, 
and in the Persian, Hindi, and Urdu, Languages, according 
to the requirements of the office; while close by me, seated 
at a table, was a Bangéli Clerk writing my letters in the 
English Language on English paper. This sounds exceed- 
ingly “literary,” and it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in Europe; yet the scribes, who could do this, were few: 
each could read or write his own Written Character only: 
and of the crowds, who stood around, and dwelt in thousands 
in the towns and villages, not one in a thousand could read 
or write any Character at all. Under the orders of the 
Supreme Government of India I had to issue a Code of 
three new Laws: 


I. Thou shalt not burn thy widows, 
II. Thou shalt not kill thy daughters. 
III, Thou shalt not bury alive thy lepers. 


If I had written these laws on a stone tablet, and placed 
it in a chest in the chief Hindu Temple, it would have 
been of little use for the guidance of the unlettered 
population, who committed these offences daily. As a fact, 
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oral instructions were given to the leaders of the pe 
and the Police, and they were made to obey them by prompt 

punishment of offenders. Wy 

Ranjit Singh, the sovereign of Lahore, was totally 
illiterate; and yet the Professor considers, that it would 


3 


be a miracle, if Moses, who had sojourned forty years 


among the Kenites in the direction of North Arabia, and 
forty years of his youth and manhood as the reputed son 


of the daughter of Pharaoh, in Egypt, could not with his 


own hand, or by the hands of Hebrew scribes, born and 


bred in the house of Egyptian bondage, write Laws, and 


record events, in a Written Churacter, of the existencp of 
which at that remote period we have no trace; and, what 
is still more remarkable, Solomon, when he built the 
Temple, though he had an Egyptian wife, who must have 
been familiar with Temples and Palaces covered with 
Inscriptions, and though he had the advantage of skilled 
workmen, supplied by Hiram, King of Tyre, in Phenicia, 
is not recorded to have placed one single Inscription of 
any kind on the walls and pillars of the Temple, nor has 
one scrap of Inscription earlier than the date of King 
Hezekiah been found as yet in Palestine. This looks very 
much as if, in that “literary ” country two hundred years 
after the latest date possible for the arrival of the Hebrew 
in Palestine, nothing was known, even by powerful Kings, 
of the Phenician Alphabet. 

And as to it being a miracle, if such & man as Moses 
had not left behind documents written by himself, what 
shall wo think of the fact, that the three greatest, who bore, 
the form of man, left no documents written by themselves 
behind: (1) Gautama Buddha, who died 543 wos 
(2) Socrates, who died 399 nc. ; 


of a different form of the Phenician Alphabet, yet neither 


! ‘left anything, neither are credited with the intention of 
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leaving anything, on papyrus, or parchment, or on stone, 
for the use of those who came after them. : 
In the account of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor 
we read, that Peter and his two companions beheld three 
great personages, and by some means not stated i 
the two elder ones, who had lived and died 800 and 1,400 
years previously; yet all three conversed together on the 
subject of the Cratifixion, and their words were intelligible 
to Peter, a fisherman on the Lake of Tiberias, who spoke 
a Galilean Dialect, different from that spoken at Jerusalem. 
What linguistic means of communication did these three 
great personages make use of ? Whatever Language Moses 
spoke, it could scarcely have been intelligible to Elijah, 
who spoke the Hebrew, used by Amos and Micah: could 
either of the two first have understood the Aramaic spoken 
by the third? So also as regards the Written Character 
used by them. We know that Jesus Christ could write, 
as it is mentioned that He did so, and his allusion to jots 
and tittles shows, that he referred to the square Hebrew 
Character, which we all know. Elijah was a contemporary 
of that king of Moab, who erected the Moabite Stone, and 
it was therefore possible, that he could write, though 
extremely improbable. At any rate, neither he, nor Elisha, 
though they were the greatest of the Hebrew Prophets, 
left a scrap of writing behind them; and yet we are told, 
that it would be a miracle, if Moses, who lived 600 or 400 
years earlier, had not left written documents behind him. 
Professor Suyce works a new mine, and suggests, that 
the Phenician Alphabet was not a Mother-Alphabet, created 
as a new invention, but was only the daughter of an older 
Alphabet, traces of which are found in Arabia: this is the 
great interest, which he has roused (“ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments,” p. 39): “The explorations of Dr. 
“Glaser in South Arabia [Munich, 1889] have lately put 
“the question in a new and unexpected light. He has 
“ recopied a large part of the Minaean Inscriptions on the 
“ rocks and ancient Monuments of Yemen and Hadhramaut, 
4 gnd has added more than one thousand fresh ones; they 
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“are in the Himyaritie Language, and in two different 
“ Dialects, the Minaean and Sabnean.” And he declares, 
that the Minaean Inscriptions are far older than the earliest 
known to us, that are written in Phenician Characters 
(p. 42). Instead, therefore, of deriving the Minaean 
Alphabet from the Phenician, it becomes necessary to 
derive the Phenician Alphabet from the Minaean. The 
Phenician Alphabet ceases to be the Méther-Aphabet, and 
becomes the daughter of an older one. 

He then proceeds to show, from Philological 
that even, if this view of the matter be right, the Written 
Character of Egypt is still the ultimate source of the 
Alphabet, but by the intermediary of Yemen, and not of 
Phenicia (p. 45), and that it is extremely improbable 
(p. 45), that the Israclites at the time of the Exodus were 
unacquainted with Alphabetic writing. 

These are bold assertions, which Professor Sayee makes 
on the authority of Dr. Glaser and Professor Hommel, both 
Palaeographers of the highest repute. I have the 
foundest respect and admiration for my old friend Professor 
Sayce, and I have faithfully read every word, which he 
has published. Still, by this last assertion he takes my 
breath away, and I ask for time before I can accept this 
new and revolutionary departure. I ask for “ More Light.” - 
I ask to see Dr. Glaser’s Statements in print, and to study 
them. I am extremely amenable to, and receptive of, new 
ideas, and am not the least bound by old-world prejudices, 
The allusions to one of the successors of Alexander the 
Great in the Inscriptions of Aséka, are sufficient, to sas? 
mind, to fix an approximate date for those Edicts, The 
scratehings at Abu Simbal of the Greck mercenaries of 
King Psammetichus, and the Inscriptions found at Naukratis 
in Egypt, and in the Island of Santorin, are sufficient, to 
my mind, to fix a date for the earliest known Greek 


The Egyptian papyri, and the rian clay-bri h 
established certain dates, which J ape 
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provisionally. But these Arabian rock-Inscriptions have 
only been seen by one, or at most two, Scholars: the 
scaffolding is hardly strong enough to carry the weight 
of the new hypothesis. 

Provisionally I must rest on the fact, that there is no 
evidence of Alphabetic writing earlier than the ninth 
century B.c. The Tables of Stone were reputed to be in 
the Ark and in the Temple, but seen by no one, and at 
the time of the destruction of the Temple and City of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar they disappeared. They were 
not carried by the exiles into Captivity, nor did they 
return, as both these facts must have been recorded. 
Modern excavators at Jerusalem may bring them to light; 
and hundreds of stone and clay documents, earlier than 
any date assigned to Moses, have been given up by the 
Farth to excavators. The form of the Written Characters 
would be of the highest interest: will they resemble Dr. 
Glaser’s early Minacan Inscriptions, or the later stone of 
Mesa? How extravagant are the vagaries of good, pious, 
and yet ignorant, men, is evidenced by the statue of Moses, 
still on view in the Cathedral of Malta, holding in his 
hands the two Tables of Stone with the Commandments 
in the Hebrew Language, in the square Written Character 
only introduced in the last century 8.c., more than one 
thousand years after Moses ; and in the text the Second 
Commandment is missing, and the Tenth Commandment 
divided into two, to suit the requirements of a Church, 
which inculeated the worship of images, and an age, which 
was entirely devoid of a literary conscience. 

Here I leave the subject, ready to receive any new con- 
tributions to Knowledge, but the date of the old Arabian 
Inscriptions must be fixed on evidence analogous to that, 
which has provisionally fixed the dates of the earliest, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian, Phenician, and Greek, Inscrip- 
tions. Thirty years hence my scruples may be laughed at, 
and fresh excavations may produce evidence, which Scholars 
will gladly accept. Nothing is so probable as what seems 
to be impossible. Our minds must be receptive. 
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Even supposing that Dr. Glaser does satisfy = — 
existence of Arabian Inscriptions of a date earlier pee 
the one now assigned to Moses, the twelfth century B.C, 
we have still to ask how Moses acquired the knowledge 
of this Alphabet during his forty years residence ae 
the Kenites. It is possible, that a religious leader of men 
in the nineteenth century could read and write arse 
Hebrew, but we ask for some proof of the way, in w . 
he acquired that knowledge. No doubt the art of e 
engraver, and the skill of the penman, wore not unknown 
at that period in Egypt and Assyria, and in the se 
country of Syria, which was for centuries the scene o 
conflict for possession betwixt the great Kingdoms on the 
Nile and the Euphrates; buat we really must ask how it 
happened in the sudden flight by night, without baggage- 
animals, of the two million Hebrews (such & number is 
required to make up 600,000 adult fighting-men), that 
they brought implements for engraving, and materials for 
writing; and behind that, whether in the house of bondage, 
where they had languished for centuries, there was any 
knowledge of reading or writing at all among the fugitives. 
And of what profit would be tables of stone, or skins of 
writing, such as the Synagogue-Rolls in the Maseum at 
St. Petersburg, if no one, not even the Priests, could read 
them ? 

Inscriptions were indeed put up in all countries, 
the pride of Monarchs, in inaccessible places like 
rocks of Behistun in Persia, or to be lost sight of 
and rocks covered by moss, like the Insc 
or buried away in the soil, as in Eg 
attributed to Moses were meant to be 
released slaves in their new life, in a n 
environment. If no one could read ¢ 
useless, The power of reading and writing does not come 
as a congenital gift of God to Man, like speaking, 

And we know that long before the pen and papyrus became 
the vehicle of communicati 


on to future generations, there 
was the Human tongue, and the Human Inemory, Oral 


to gratify 
the lofty 
in caves, 
riptions of Aséka, 
ypt; but the books 
the daily guides of 
€W country and new 
hem, they would be 
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Tradition was the natural vehicle of ideas, tribal laws, and 
legends of an unlettered people. Such songs as that of 
Moses after the crossing of the Red Sea, and of Deborah 
after the defeat of Sisera, may well have been handed down 
from mouth to mouth in the very words, while legendary 
tales, such as that of Balaam and Balak, Ruth and Boaz, 
Jephthah and his daughter, may have come down in sub- 
stance, each narrator refashioning the old story until the 
introduction of Alphabetic writing gave it a permanent 
place in Literature. We know, and all readily admit, that 
such was the case with Hindu Literature, exceeding in bulk 
the few records of the Hebrew Nation of an older date 
than the date of Amos, which for the present must be pro- 
visionally accepted as the earliest date on scientific grounds. 
We shall see further on, that a much later date is accepted 
for the earliest date of the Literature of the Indian Nation, 
which far exceeded in number the petty tribe of the Hebrews, 
and has left behind everlasting Monuments of its literary 
genius in every branch of Knowledge; and the same capacity 
of oral tradition seems sufficient in both cases. The question 
before us is not whether Moses propounded certain moral 
laws, and ritualistic by-laws, but in what form of script, 
if any, he gave them other support than the memories of 
the*Priests and the people. 

If Major Conder, or his fellow-workers in Palestine, could 
only disinter the two Tables of Stone, which may be some- 
where beneath the soil on Mount Moriuh, it would be a 
“find” surpassing all the marvels of the present century - 
here would be Monumental evidence of the script used by 
Moses. It must be recollected, that the Egyptian literary 
survivals of every kind entirely ignore the existence of 
their Hebrew slaves, and of their Exodus, and that there 
is no literary independent evidence to support the Hebrew 
narrative: it is not so as regards the narrative of the inter- 
course centuries later of the Hebrews with the Kingdoms 
in Mesopotamia. 

We cannot assume in an offhand way, that such a thing 
must have been the case, because it ought, according to our 
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notions, to have been so. Let me take a modern analogy. 


Our late President of this Society, Sir Thomas Wade, was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Chinese, their Languages, 
and their Ideograms: he may possibly have known some- 
thing of the Syllabic Cuneiform Character of Mesopotamia, 
as Scholars have asserted, that there existed some intercourse 
betwixt China and Mesopotamia, but there is no more con- 
nection betwixt the Chinese Ideograms and the Cunciform 
Syllabary, than there was betwixt the Egyptian Ideograms 
and the Cuneiform Syllabary, though they came into juxta- 
position before the Exodus. But can it be assumed, that, 
because our Inte President understood the Chinese and 
Mesopotamian script, he could have written books in the 
Nagari Alphabetic Character of India without any possible 
or alleged contact with the people of that country? Such 
was the position of Moses, as far as existing scientific 
evidence goes, as regards the Phenician Alphabetic Character, 
of the existence of which Character in the Mosaic epoch 
there is no proof. Nobody would rejoice more than I should, 
if the progress of excavations should enable me to cry out 
“ Pecoari” and “ Evjpnxa”: in what I write now it is, 


“ Non quod volumus, sed quod possumus,” 
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It is obvious, that Dr. Glaser’s theory, that a form of 
Alphabetic script, traces of which are found in Arabian 
Inscriptions of a very remote date, represents the Mother- 
Character, must have an important bearing on the channel 
of the origin of the Indian Alphabet, However, until that 
theory is expounded by competent Scholars, and receives 
acceptance, I must place it aside, with all due respect to 
the Scholar, or Scholars, who suggest it, 

I find notices in the Geographical Journa 
of traces of the Phenician Character j 
the Journal of the Royal Awsiatic Society, 


/, 1896, p. 659, 
n Sumatra; in 
1895, p. 510, of 
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a connection between the Alphabetic writing in Japan and 
the Indian Alphabet; and in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1881, of a Sinico-Indian origin of Indo- 
Pali writings: but I pass them by at present; I feel 
compelled to accept, for sake of argument at least, and 
provisionally, a Semitic, and therefore Western, origin of 
the old Indian Alphabets. In the Jowrnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in 1884, I wrote a paper on this subject ; 
and Hofrath Buhler, at page 2 of his Indian Studies, 
No. III, on the Indian “ Brahma” Alphabet, describes it 
as “an exhaustive review of earlier opinions on that 
subject.” It is unnecessary to go over that ground again. 
I restrict myself to noticing what advance has taken place 
since that date. Professor Weber had, in 1852, refused 
to admit the idea of an indigenous Alphabet in India, and 
this seems to be now accepted by competent Scholars. 
Differences of opinion on other details have arisen. 

Monsieur Bmile Senart, of Paris, contributed to the 
Journal of the Société Asiatique of Paris, in 1879, an 
important paper on this subject; and at page 895 of our 
own Journal for 1895 we have paper from Don Martino 
de Zilva Wickremasinghe on the subject of the “Semitic 
Origin of the Old Indian Alphabet,” and Professor Rhys 
Davids is quoted as to the possibility of the people of 
India having borrowed their Alphabet from the people of 
Ceylon, who borrowed it from Semitic Traders, who, in the 
pursuit of Commerce, visited their shores. This is a mere 
hypothesis, but it has to be considered. 

My essay of 1884 originally contained no opinion of my 
own. I was pressed to record an opinion, as I had combated 
the views of others; so I added the following lines: 

I. The Indian Alphabet is in no respect an independent 
invention of the people of India, who, however, elaborated 
to a marvellous extent loan, which they had received 
from others. 

Il. The idea of representing Vowel- and Consonant- 
Sounds by Symbols of a pure Alphabetic Character was 
derived from Western Asia beyond any reasonable doubt. 
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IIT. The germs of the Indian Alphabet are possibly to 
be found in the Phenician Alphabet. ° 

TY. It cannot be ascertained with certainty upon the 
evidence before us by what channel, or through which 
branch of the Phenician Alphabet-stem, India received the 
idea or the germs, 

Professor Dowson contributed a paper just before bis 
death, 1880, to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
xiii, p. 102, 1881. He considers that the peculiarities of 
the Sititra were such, that their production and transmission 
were almost impossible without the use of letters. That, 
as the Vedic Teachers instructed their pupils in the Rules 
of Sandhi, or Euphonic change, it was incredible, that the 
study could have been conducted with reference to Sounds 
only, without names for the Sounds or Symbols to represent 
them. He admits that there is no proof of this. He is 
strongly of opinion, that Panini knew about writing: he 
lived about 400 n.c.: this leads him to the conclusion, that 
the Art of writing was practised by the Hindu five or six 
centuries B.C, 

He does not think it incredible, that the Hindu, who were 
such masters of Language, and also invented Numerals, 
could not invent their own Alphabet. He thinks, that 
neither in the North or South Aséka have we the original 
Indian Alphabet; his only proof is that, in his opinion 
such an Alphabet ought to hace ezisted, : 

He admits, that writing was known in the West of Asin 
long before there is evidence of its existence in India, but 
the fame of the Art of conveying ideas by Symbols must 
have penetrated to India by the channel of Commerce, 
and the idea of an Alphabet reached India from without, 
though the practical application of the idea came from the 
Indians, at a considerable period later than the settlement 
of the Arians in India. 

With all respect to my lamented friend Professor Dowson 
this is a mere hypothesis, and in that resembles the theories) 
of ‘my illustrious friend Professor Sayce: it ia the ordex 
in which events, according to their idea of the fitness of 








things, ought to hace taken place. Dowson has a pro- 
found respect for the Vedic Teachers. Upon Sayce the 
personality of the Hebrew lawgiver makes a deep im- 
pression. We have to deal with the evidence of hard facts, 
and reasonable inductions from those facts, Let me illustrate 
this: it is a fact that the Moabite Stone has a date con- 
temporary to King Ahab of Israel, and it is a fair induction 
that the skill, with which the letters are engraved on that 
stone, implies a knowledge of Alphabetic writing for one or 
more generations of engravers; to assert more is to venture 
into Cloudland. 

Professor Max Miller, in his “History of the Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” p. 497, writes thus, thirty-six years 
ago: “There is not one single allusion in the Vedie Hymns 
“to anything connected with writing. Such, indeed, is 
“the case, with the exception of one doubtful passage, with 
“the Homeric Poems. Throughout the whole Brahmana 
“period there is no mention of writing materials, whether 
“paper, bark of trees, or skins. In the Sitra period, 
“although the Art of writing began to be known, the whole 
Literature of India was preserved by oral tradition only; 
“more than this, Kumérila’s remark, that the knowledge of 
“ the Veda is worthless, if it has been acquired from writing, 
amounts to condemning its use after it is known to exist. 
« However, the use of the word Patila, or Chapter, for the 
“ Sitra, a word never used in the Brahmana, lets in a side- 
“light. Its meaning is ‘a covering,’ the surrounding skin 
“or membrane; hence it is used for a tree, and is an 
“analogue of fiber and 4idlos, and means ‘book,’ pre- 
“supposing the existence of the Art of writing.” 

Again, in 1878, in Macmillan's Magazine, Max Miller 
writes that “there is no really Alphabetic written Literature 
“mach earlier than 500 n.c.; all Poetry and Legends must 
“have been previously handed down orally. An Alphabet 
“may have been used for Monumental purposes, but there 
“isa great difference betwixt this and the use of it for Art, 
“pleasure, and Literature.” 

Hofrath Biihler qualifies these remarks by reminding us, 
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that since the date of the expression of these opinions by 
our learned Honorary Member, Max Miiller, a great many 
new MSS., and a store of Buddhistic writings, have become 
accessible. 

In his Essay “On the Introduction of Writing into India,” 
Professor Max Miller remarks, that there were two kinds of 
evidence available for fixing the date of a script. I. An 
engraved tablet of stone or other metal, which tells its own 
tule by its environment, or by quoting certain names or facts 
of a date fixed by other methods. II. Allusion to writing in 
the pages of esteemed authors, such as in Paénini’s Grammar, 
the Tripitaka of Buddha, or the Pentateuch. It is obvious, 
that the date of these esteemed writings must be first 
fixed by independent evidence, before they can themselves 
contribate evidence to the fact of the use of Alphabetic 
writing in the period of the reputed writer of the treatises, 
It is obviously working in a vicious circle to state first, 
that the Pentateuch is of the age of Moses, without giving 
independent external evidence, and then to assert that 
Moses could read and write, because it is so stated in 
the Pentateuch; and in this particular case there are no 
engraved stelae or metal tablets, which have come down 
to us, as is the case of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Indian 
Monuments. 

Professor Max Miiller concluded, that the knowledge of 
writing was known in India about 400 n.c., but that it Was 
not at that date applied to Literature. 

In the Introduction to the Vinaya Texts from the Pali, 
yol, xiii of “Sacred Books of the East,” 1881, two very 
competent Scholars, Professor Rhys Davids and Professor 
Oldenberg, thus express themselves (pp. xxxii to XXxvi) : 

“There are several passages, which confirm in an indis- 
“putable manner, the existence of the Art of writing at 
“the time, when the Vinaya Texts were put into their 
“ present shape... .. 

“ Writing was in vogue at that time for the publication 
“ of official announcements, and the drawing up of written 
‘communications in private life. The Art was not confined 





“women... «. 
“ But for recording sacred Literature it had not yet come 
into use. Nowhere do we find the least trace of reference 
“to Manuscripts amid the personal property, s0 to speak, of 
“the Buddhist Vihara, much less of ink, or pens, or leaves, 
“or writing materials. 
“Tt is clear, that the Buddhist community did not think 
“of the possibility of using writing, as a means of 
“guarding against painful accidents; the Art of writing 
“had not been taken advantage of for the purposes of this 
“kind of Literature, but its use was wholly confined to 
“short messages or notes or private letters, or advertise- 
“ments of a public character, a result, which may have 
“heen due to the want of any practical material, on which 
“to engrave the letters that were, nevertheless, evidently 
“ known.” 
What approximate date do these Scholars assign to the 
older portions of the Vinaya ? Their argument is founded 
on the fact, that there is no allusion in the Vinaya to the 
well-known Ten Points; had they existed, allusion must 
have been made to them; and absence of allusion proves 
that their date is anterior to the Council of Vesali, where 
they were promulgated. This Council took place about 
one hundred years after the death of the Buddha, which, 
according to the Ceylon Chronicles, took place 218 years 
before the consecration of King Aséka, and will fall about 
483 nc. or thereabouts. The date of the Council of Vesdli 
may be fixed at about 350 ».c., and we thus arrive at the 
conclusion, that the Art of writing, as above described, was 
known at a date still earlier. 
I quote the following extracts from Hofrath Bihler’s 
ay on “Past and Future Exploration in India” (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Sociely, 1895, Art. XX, p. 658), as 
bearing on the date of the earliest appearance of Alphabetical 
writing in India. 

“A real progress with the reconstruction of Indian 


“History can only be made if new authentic documents 
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“are obtained, such as are older than Aséka’s, as wall as 


“sach as will fill up the great gaps, which occur in the 


“second and first centuries s.c., and in the third and 
“fourth centuries a.p. And such will be only found 
“underground, and partly only at a considerable depth, 

“The expectation of Inscriptions in the fourth and 
“fifth centuries .c. is by no means unfounded. Both the 
“literary and the palacographic evidence shows, that the 
“Art of writing was known and extensively practised in 
“India for seceral centuries before Asdka’s time, and there 
“are even some inscribed coins, which cannot be later 
“than the fourth century... .. The probability, that 
“writing was used, not only for marking coins, but for 
“longer Inscriptions, becomes very strong through certain 
“stories contained in the Buddhist canon.” 


What strikes the unprejudiced student is the purer air, 


and the greater freedom of independent judgment, tolerated. 


and encouraged in discussing the basis, on which rests the 
structure of somebody else’s Religious Convictions, compared 
to that which is allowed in discussing what re 
own Religious Convictions. 

The pious Hindu would protest against the idea, that 
his ancient Sacred Books were not written on the material 
available in the age and country, where his Prophets and 
Lawgivers resided, though the late Dr, Burnell, in his 
“South Indian Palaeography,” justly remarked, that “in 
the North-West of India, the cradle of Indian Literature, 
no indigenous material for writing existed before the 
introduction of manufactured paper.” ‘The Vedic Fathers 
were as badly off for Writing material, pen, ink, and 
material for reception of marks in ink, as the Hetesw 
Lawgiver in the Desert after the flight of his coun 
from the house of bondage in Egypt. Hofrath Bahl . 
learned paper, No. III of his “ Indian Studies,” is entitled 
“On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet,” or, in 
the Vernacular Language, “Brahma Lipi,” for the eons 


yenient legend soon sprang up in a credulous age, that the 


Creator of the World, Brahma, created the Art of sites 


lates to our 





in order to keep the affairs of the world in their proper 
course, or in order to remove doubts regarding legal trans- 
actions. Well done, Brahma, and Brahmans! The Hebrew 
Chroniclers shirked the dilemma; the Hindu boldly fabricated 
a legend. It is very helpful to a Religions conviction to 
have such legends. Mediaeval Europe is familiar with them. 

The world has not advanced intellectually very much, for 
a thousand years later the followers of Mahomet asserted 
as a fact, that the Koran came down from Heaven in its 
actual form; and now, more than a thousand years later, 
the Theosophist derives his knowledge from Mahatma, old 
Indian sages, who appear suddenly to instruct him from 
some unknown residence in the Himaléya. A 

Unfortunately we find, on inquiry into the history of 
mankind, that, while on the one hand Articulate speech is 
a congenital gift to all for the purpose of differentiating 
man from animals, the Art of writing is essentially haman, 
and the village child in 1900 a.p. has an Art forced by fear 
of the rod upon his fingers before he understands the object 
of it; an Art which Abraham certainly, and the com- 
posers of the Veda, never dreamed of. The Human memory, 
through the funnel of the Human voice, supplied, aud well 
supplied, the absence of pen and writing materials. 
. But there comes a time in the History of all nations, 
when something more is required. The savage gets as 
far ns messages by token, as marks on the sand, as branches 
broken off, or bark scraped off the tree, in the forest; and 
thus was suggested the idea of a more specific way to com- 
municate with the absent, until some bolder spirits devised 
the marvellous conception of having communication with 
future generations still to be born. Thus Literature sprang 
into existence. The Pandits, who can from memory repeat 
the whole of long Prose and Poetic treatises, are but ao 
survival of a period, when oral speech was the sole means 
of communication. 

It is to me a subject of regret, that the names of the 
ancient Languages of India should have been changed. 
When I left India, and even to the date of the Internstional 
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Oriental Congress at Leyden in 1883, the new names were 


unknown. I read a paper on the subject of the origin of 
the Indian Alphabet, which was discussed for a day and 
a half by the assembled Scholars of Europe. The so-called 
Kharosthi was then known as the Arian, Ariano-Pali, 
Bactro-Pali, Gandharian, or Northern Aséka; and the 
so-called Brahma was known as the Lath, Indian Pali, 
Tndian, or Mauriya, or Southern Aséka. I was puzzled 
to find North Aséka called Kharosthi, until my friend 
M. Emile Senart assured me, that they were the same 
soript. I think that it was a pity making the change. 
They may indeed be the native names, but both are in 
themselves abjectionable. The only derivation, that Hofrath 
Buhler can give of Kharosthi is, that it is called after the 
name of its inventor, whose name means * Ass’s lip,” which 
is degrading; while, on the other hand, the reintroduction 
of the term Brahma Lipi into modern publications merely 
gives a new life in the minds of extremely conservative 
Hindu, that the Written Character was the invention of 
the great Creator of the Universe; in fact, a theological 
bias, which it is tried to eliminate from the History of the 
Phenician Alphabet, is unnecessarily introduced into the 
tangled scientific history of the Indian Alphabet, as in 
the Phenician. ¥ 

Sunt et sua fata sepulcris: such is also the fate of 
theories connected with Sepulchral Inscriptions. The late 
Dr. Burnell, whose name is never mentioned except with 
affection and admiration, contended for the antiquity, and 
the independent antiquity, of the Vattelutto Alphabet 
in South India. But Hofrath Bihler sweeps it away in 
three lines in a Note to page 23 of his Essay; and 
identifying it with the Pandya Cora Alphabet, he Pi 
it to be a cursive form of the Tamil Alphubet, and 
therefore a derivative of the Brahma Alphabet. On the 
other hand, 2 new name has become conspicuous, the 
Bhattiprélu; the Inscriptions found in the Kistna District 
in South India, in this form of e 


So i script, suppl 
¥ariations of form, and in the opinion of Hofrath Baki 





considerably strengthens his argument. I quote a de- 
scription of this important “find” from a local paper: 
“Dr, Biibler hus succeeded, a Bombay paper says, in 
“deciphering the Inscriptions on the relic-caskets, which 
“Mr. Rea, Archaeological Surveyor to the Madras Govern- 
“ment, had recently the good fortune to discover in an old 
“tope, already searched, in the Kistna District. Mr. Rea 
“had noticed, that the caskets found by the explorers, 
““who preceded him, were at the side rather than at the 
“entre of the mound, and a judicious further exploration 
“led to the discovery of these additional caskets. The 
“Inscriptions on the caskets are, according to Dr. Buhler, 
“not later than 200 .c., and may be a little older. 
“They reveal a system of writing, which is in some 
“respects radically different from the writing on the rock 
“of Asdka’s Edicts at Jundgar and elsewhere, and prove, 
“therefore, that these cannot be, as they have been 
“supposed to be, the earliest attempts of the Hindu to 
“write. Dr, Bihler believes, that the Art of writing had 
“ been practised in India for centuries * before the accession 
“of Chandragupta to the throne of Patdlipttra,’ or, in 
“other words, before the time of Alexander the Great. 
“There is something pathetic in the records that thus, 
“thanks to Mr. Rea and Dr. Buhler, are brought in these 
“latter days to light. We quote one, which declares 
“that ‘Kura, Kura’s father, and Kura’s mother, have 
joined to defray the cost of the casket and box of crystal, 
“in order to hold some relics of Buddha.’ The casket 
“and the box of crystal have kept their charge till now, 
“and Dr. Bibler thinks, that there is little reason to 
“doubt, that the dust and fragment of bone they have 
“now given up are the dust and the bone of Buddha.” 
It is necessary, in this age of wonderful discoveries, and 
still more wonderfully-spun theories, to cherish in the 
intellect a strong capacity for doubt and mistrust. During 
the last six months the Religious world in England has 
been stirred by Professor Petrie’s discovery of the word 
“Tsracl” on a Monument of King Menephthah, the 
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Res Pharaoh of the Exodus. Many serious difficulties are 
raised by the unlucky combination of Hieroglyphics, and 
it is to be hoped, that the real reading should be Jezreel, 
which seems better to explain the meaning of the words ~ 
that follow. Similarly,,the allusion to the bones of Buddha 
found in this Bhattiprola relic casket is to be regretted. 
It would have been better, if the bodily tenement of the 
great Teacher had been drowned in the Ocean, or carried 
away by the winds, instead of surviving in this form, a 
. tooth here, and a bone there, like the relics of a mediaeval 

? Romish Saint. There is not much scientific veracity in 

. such localities. : 

cap Tt is a singular fact, that the letters of the Kharosthi 
Alphabet are written in Semitic fashion from right to left, 
while the letters of the Brahma Lipi flow from left to right, 
However, too much stress must not be placed upon this fact, 
as, strange to say, the Ethiopic Alphabet is written from 
left to right, and the Greek Alphabet passed from one to the 
other, some Inscriptions being written in the boustrophédon - 
fashion, one line to the right and the next to the left 
Moreover, Sir A. Cunningham’s Eran coin represents the 
Brahma Lipi flowing from right to left, a proof that both 
varieties were in use. Sir A, Cunningham found coins at 
Taxila, in the Gandhéra District, with Inscriptions partly 
in the Kharosthi, and partly in the Brahma Lipi, proving 
that about 300 pe. both forms of writing were used at 
the same time in the same places, 

Hofrath Biihler, in his “Indian Studies,” No. IIT, an 
Essay of ninety pages, exhausts the whole subject, and “his 
work will ever remain a resting-place in the great discussion 
as he sums up the result of the speculations of his die 
tinguished predecessors, and contemporaries, Albert Weber, 
to whom he dedicates his Essay, was literally the first, whé 
pronounced in favour of a Semitic origin of the Indian 
Alphabet, and this seems now to be generally accepted ; 
but Hofrath Biihler writes, that both passages in the 
literary works, and the characteristics 


of the oldest Alph 
point to the conclusion, that the Indians oxtenalecgalal 
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- the Art of writing at least about three centuries before the 





time of King Asdka; this would mean 600 ».c, 

No doubt the Hebrews were, at any rate not earlier than 
800 w.c., freely using the Phenician Alphabet. They took 
their Sacred Books with them to Babylon, and found them- 
selyes in a country, where the use of the Cuneiform Syllabaries 
had prevailed for centuries. We have the great fact, that at 
a date later than the Captivity of the Hebrews, Darius, the 
son of Achaemenes, inscribed his tablets on the Behistun 
rock in Persian Cuneiform. We are told incidentally in 
the Book of Esther, that Xerxes, the son of Darius, issued 
letters to the Governors of his Provinces from India to 
Ethiopia according to the writing thereof, and unto every 
people after their Language. Now, whatever date is 
assigned to the composition of this book (and it cannot 
reasonably be later than 300 B.c.), it is clear that, at the 
time of its composition, it was understood, that there were 
not only different forms of Language in each Proyinee, but 
different forms of writing, and that India, the Panjab, or 
the Gandhéra country, the Region where both the Indian 
forms of writing were in use, was included in that Empire. 

Hofrath Biihler dwells at great length upon the Literary 
evidence as to the antiquity of the Indian script, but he 
dwells also at length on the Palaeographic evidence. It 
appears to him, that the number of variations in the forms 
of the signs in the Aséka Edicts, which are assigned to 
the third century 8.c, prove, that the Alphabet even at 
that time must have been ancient, The arguments are too 
technical and too lengthy to quote. He is satisfied, that 
both on Literary and Palacographie evidence the Brahma 
Alphabet is the oldest in India, and may have been in 
common use even in the sixth century 8.c. He sees clearly 
that, if this be the case, the theory, that South Arabia was 
the channel of communication of the Phenician Alphabet 
from the Semites to India would be untenable; but he has 
heard of Glaser, and Hommel also, and their assertions, 
that Arabia is the Mother-country of the Semitic Alphabet, 
no longer to be called Phenician, and he wisely remurks 
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that more light is required, and more time, in which 
sentiment I entirely agree. 

But while he rests provisionally on the ¢erminus a qué of 
the Moabite Stone, and accepts 800 z.c. as the earliest date, 
to which Phenician writing can safely be carried back, 
resisting the attempts of Proféssor Sayce to trace it back 
by the help of Glaser’s Inscriptions beyond the date of 
Moses, he himself flies a kite of the same kind, and draws 
& cheque on the Bank of probability, and the fitness of 
Circumstances, It seems to him, that some further con- 
siderations make it probable that the actual importation 
of the Semitic Characters into India took place at the same 
date as the Inscription on the Moabite Stone, about 800 ne, ‘ 
between the importation and the elaboration of the Brahma 
Alphabet there was a prolonged period, and the hand of the 
Grammarian is evident. The introduction of the Semitie 
signs was due to the merchant class, for they came most 
into contact with foreign Nations, and they had daily need 
of a means of recording their transactions. The Brahmans 
possessed their system of oral instruction for preserving 
their literary compositions and for teaching their pupils, 
but they gradually adopted the new idea, and developed it. 
Still, there was always a prejudice against writing, and 
in favour of oral transmission, which in fact constituted 
& monopoly. 

I can hardly consider the arguments brought forward as 
sufficient to uphold so great a superstructure, For myself 
I am forced to relegate this theory to the same airy region, 
where I have already, with all feelings of respect, deposited 
Professor Sayce’s theory with regard to the use of the 
Arabian Alphabet by Moses in the fourteenth century B.c., 
or, according to later calculations, based on the death of 
Rameses IT, to the twelfth century B.c. It may be so, but 
I plead for time, and more light. The last ten years seem 
to have established the theory of a Semitic Parentage of 
the Indian Alphabet; another decade may pile up proofs 
of the date of its birth, and of the channel, through which 
it developed itself from the Hieratic Ideograms, 









M. Halévy is rarely absent on the occasion of great 
Scientific controversies. In 1885, in the Journal Asiatique, 
series viii, tome vi, Paris, he published the Essay, “Sur 
Yorigine des écritures Indiens.” In the same volume he 
published a Note “Sur 'origine de I'écriture Perse.” In 
1895, in the Rerue Semitique, July, he published “ Nouvelles 
observations sur les écritures Indiennes.” I confine myself 
on this occasion to a notice of the last of the three documents, 
as it is the last word of the distinguished author, and this 
last word was elicited by the Essay “On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet” by Hofrath Bibler. I have 
the profoundest respect for both these Scholars, and a sincere 
and ancient friendship with the latter. 

It must be recollected, that in the discussion of Indian 
subjects there are two companies: I. Those who have lived 
in India, and know the people, or, though they have never 
visited India, have made it their chief and serious study. 
Il. Those, who take India as one Region of the Scientitic 
world, and have made no profound study of its Literature. 
Hofrath Biibler belongs to the first class, and M. Halévy 
to the second. It is obvious, that there are advantages, 
and disadvantages, which belong to both sides. If to the 
first class India, a country of 280 millions, acquires an 
undue importance, when brought into contact with the 
whole Semitic world, the second class does not attribute 
to it sufficient importance. 

I have already stated Hofrath Bihler’s argument: I 
now proceed to M. Halévy’s adversaria. The pith of his 
objections are, that the Brahma and Kharosthi Alphabets 
have a common Aramean source, and that the introduction 
of Alphabetic writing into India cannot be put buck to the 
date suggested by Hofrath Buhler. The combatants are 
not unworthy of the great contention, in which they occupy 
different sides. The result is of no great importance to 
History or Literature, which is the only point of view, from 
which I look on the subject, and the depth of theological 
convictions and prejudices are not disturbed to the same 
degree as they are in the question discussed in Part 1 of 
this Essay. 
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Halévy quotes at great length his adversary’s arguments, 
and opmions. He accepts with gratitude the pile of facts, 
which he has collected and set forth in his treatise, but 
rejects absolutely his two conclusions, (I) that a knowledge 
of the Art of writing existed in India before the time of 
Alexander the Great; (II) that the Brahma Alphabet was 
of a date anterior to the Kharosthi. He argues at great 
length, not only on the question of evidence, based on the 
shape of letters in Inscriptions, but also on the thorny side 
of Literary Chronology. 

The Kharosthi has been the subject of a separate 
at-arms between Hofrath Biibler and M. Haléyy. The 
former, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ix, published 
an Essay on the “ Origin of the Kharosthi Alphabet,” which 
was reprinted in the October and November Numbers of 
the Indian Antiquary of Bombay in 1895. In the same 
year M. Halévy published in La Rerue Semitique of October, 
1895, Paris, “Un dernier mot sur le Kharosthi.” Hofrath 
Bithler quotes the writings of those, who preceded him on 
this subject: Mr. James Prinsep’s Essay, edited by the late 
Mr. Edward Thomas; the Alphabet by Dr. Isane Taylor; 
and “The Coins of Ancient India,” by the late Sir A. 
Cunningham. The last-named authority lays down that: 


(1) The Kharosthi is an Indian Alphabet, not an alien, 
(2) It held only a secondary position by the side of the 
Brahma Alphabet. 


(3) Not a single Inscription has been found in it West 
of the Hindu Kish. a 

(4) The tract, to which the Kharosthi Inscriptions of the 
third century B.c. are exclusively confined, corresponds to 


the Gandhéra country of ancient India: here this Alphabet 
must have originated, 


Mr. E. Thomas points out the close resemblance of certain 
signs with the signs in the transitional Aramaic Alphabet ; 
Dr. Isaac Taylor suggested, that the Achaemenian co: ma 
of North-West India, about 500 B.C., led to the inbred ase 
of the Aramaic Alphabet into North India, 
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. Hofrath Bibler assumes, that the Persian Satraps ca 
with them into Indin a staff of their own subordinates, 
who were accustomed to the use of the Aramean scripts: 
this would explain how the inhabitants of Indo-Persian 
Provinces were driven to utilize these Characters, though 
already possessed of a script of their own, viz., the Brahma. 
And, further, he is of opinion, that the Kharosthi did 
exist in India during the Achaemenian times, and did not 
originate after the fall of that Empire, and that the 
Kharosthi and Brahma Alphabets were used together in 
the Panjab, This argument is worked out in great detail. 
He remarks, that it was not a literary or scientific Alphabet, 
but only of use for the requirements of ordinary life. He 
assumes the date of the earliest signs to be 500-400 B.c. 

‘ML Hulévy agrees that the Alphabet came into existence 
in Gandhéra, as it was pretty well restricted to that 
Province, and that it was introduced by the Persian 
Satraps: the two authorities pass into opposing camps on 
the subject of the date, and M. Halévy places it as late as 
the time of Alexander the Great, 330 n.c. After a long 
argament with regard to each letter, in which it is im- 
possible to follow with advantage either of the learned 
authors, M. Halévy lays down as the result of his inquiry 
the following four propositions : 


I. The Kharosthi and the Brabma have for their common 
base the same Aramean Alphabet, viz, the Alexandro- 
Egyptian papyrus, to which also the Pehlevi of the 
Arsacides is traced back. 

IL. The Brahma is indebted to the Kharosthi for a series 
of consonants, and for the system of medial yowels. 

TIL. Both these Alphabets are spontaneous creations, and 
not the result of a gradual development. 

TV. Before the invasion of Alexander the Great, 330 s.c., 
there was no form of Alpbabetio Character in use, either 
in Persia or in India. 

“We see that the drift of the argument of the French 
Scholar is to reduce the antiquity of the Indian script, and 
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that of the German Scholar is to expand it, My own view 
is, that the trath will gradually be found somewhere in the 
middle. 

M. Halévy suggests a compound origin for the Brahma 
Alphabet as follows : 


8 Consonants are derived from the Aramaic of 400 u.c. 

6 Consonants, 2 Initial Vowels, the Medial Vowels, and 
Anuswira, are derived from the Kharosthi. 

5 Consonants and 2 Initial Vowels are derived from the 
Greek. 7 


The blending of these materials took place about 325 n.c, 

It is well, that this memorable passage-at-arms between 
such redoubtable antagonists has taken place. Nothing is 
80 dangerous for a theory, or a cause, as unanimous agree- 
ment of all A Judge of Appeal once remarked to the 
Counsel, who pleaded that all the lower Courts were in 
favour of his client, “So much the worse for your cause, 
as it has not been fairly argued out.” It seems to come 
home to the reader, that one is a European and the other 
an Indian, Scholar. Each has a something which the other 
has not: the one treats Alphabet as a Universal feature ; 
the other an an Indian speciality. We remark the same 
antagonism in the case of clergyman arguing about the 
early date of the Hebrew Alphabet, and the Scholur, who 
is super Religionem. 

The spectacle is a moving one; there has been nothing 
like it in the History of the world, past or present. 
In the early centuries the form of Written Character, 
and Religious conception, were National specialities. The 
Egyptians had both, but neither of these wonderful dey 
ments got beyond the Kingdom of Egypt, and both died 
where they were born. In Mesopotamia there was a totally 
nd Religious con- 
ception: the latter died Where it was born; the former, as 
we know from the excavations at Tel el Amarna, for a short 
period anterior to the Hebrow Exodus obtained an extra- 


territorial expansion, but it died childless, and for centuries 





was utterly forgotten. Neither the Egyptian script, nor 
its Religious conception, died childless. From its script 
sprang, at some doubtful date, and in some uncertain 
manner, the germs of the great Alphabetic system destined 
to rule the World, and to which the Ideographic system 
of China is the sole antagonist in the nineteenth century. 
It appears from the admissions of the two great com- 
batants, that it is conceded, that the people of India had 
no indigenous form of script, and at some doubtful date, 
and by some uncertain route, derived their idea, and their 
form, of script from Western Asia. The South Arabian 
route, which used to commend itself, is in suspense, until 
these new revelations of Inscriptions in Arabia are ex- 
pounded. If proved to be of a date antecedent to Moses, 
they belong to a period long anterior to the date of the 
possible advent of the Alphabet in India, whether by land 
or by sea, The utmost that is claimed by Hofrath Bihler 
is something later than the date of the Moabite Stone (say 
800 n.c,); the earliest possible date admitted by M. Halévy 
is 325 3.0. 

About five hundred years is the rift of time, which yawns 
betwixt the two great Scholars. Something to my mind 
seems to depend upon the date, on which the Cuneiform 
script ceased to be used in Persia, and it is certainly an 
argument for a late date, that it is not enumerated in the 
64 or 68 different Alphabets of the Buddhist and Juin. 
The absence of allusion to the Cuneiform seript seems to 
render necessary 4 later date, when that wonderful form of 
writing had been forgotten, and been superseded by the 
Aramaic Alphabet, or its congener, the Yavandni. If 
Darius used it for his Inscriptions at Behistun, it is a 
fair hypothesis, that his subordinates would have put up 
Inscriptions in the same script in India, just as at this 
day Inseriptions are put up by the British in the Roman 
Character, and on the death of the Emperor Augustus 
tablets were put up in different parts of the Roman Empire 
recording what he had done. Those which have survived 


are in the Greek Character. 
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much at- 
our Epoch of the importance of the discovery of Pri ting, 
that we lose sight of the fact of the importance of the 
discovery of Writing for ordinary purposes of Life. Some- 
how or other the ancient men in the centuries i is 
before and after the Christian era did manage to commit 
to writing literary works, which will live for ever. In the 
centuries antecedent to the discovery of Alphabetic writing, 
say 800 nc. for the Semites, 600 B.c. for the Greeks, 400 B.C. 
for the people of India, the world was a narrow one, and 
the voice of man reached to the extent of his environment, 
Travellers came back with wonderful tales, and delivered 
them orally; legends were oral, Instruction was oral; the 
Law was unwritten; the customs of the neighbourhood had 
the force of Law, and had in each case to be discovered. 
Even if some could write, could the majority of the ordinary 
citizens read? Writing might have been useful in those 
days for Monumental Inscriptions, State-Treaties, State- 
Records, mercantile business, but not for ordinary life, I 
have often wondered why Joseph in the pride of his power 
in a country, where Literature flourished, did not intimate 
by letter to his Father, that he was alive. It is clear, that 
there were communications between the countries, as the 
Hebrews heard that there was corn in Egypt. Perhaps, 
the reason was, that neither Jacob nor his sons, who were 
nomad shepherds, nor anyone in the country, could read 
what was written. Nor is there reason to believe, that the 
Hebrews acquired a knowledge cither of the mo 
Tdeograms, or of the Phenician Alphabet, during their 
sojourn in Egypt. They were cattle-breeders, brickmakers, 
and, as their own countrymen in after centuries wrote, “in 
the house of bondage.” The Human race is born with 
the congenital power of speaking; the Census records the 
number of those who cannot speak. The power of writing 
is a Human acquisition after much labour. Without proof 
shown, we can no more accept the statement, that the 
Hebrews at the time of the Exodus, or the natives of 
Tadia at the time of the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
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that the inhabitants of Central Africa, or Melanesia, could 
do so before the arrival of the Missionaries; let the proof 
be produced, not a mere theory of what ought to have been. 
As stated above, about 800 u.c. the Phenician Alphabet 
got into genéral use. Hosea and Amos wrote the books 
attributed to them about that date. Later on the mer- 
cenaries of Psammetichus, King of Egypt, left their 
names seratefied on the legs of the great statues of 
Abu Simbal, in Upper Egypt, in. the Greek Character. 
Herodotus, the father of History, wrote his immortal work 
about the close of the fifth century n.c. The people of India 
never attained the Art of writing History at all. 

The evidential value of a long narrative handed down 
for many generations orally, and receiving accretions, and 
variations, and undergoing changes, as it passed from mouth 
to mouth, until it was at length committed to writing in its 
last stage of gradual development, cannot be compared in 
freshness with those contemporaneous tablets inscribed at 
the time, possibly looked at by the Monarch himself, who 
ordered them to be prepared, and which haughty Time has 

to be witnesses of undoubted genuineness, when the 
nineteenth century strives to arrive at a just conception of 
the degree of civilization, to which these ancient races had 
attained, and which the learned classes of the Greek and 
Roman periods in their supercilions egotism, and the schools 
of the European Middle Ages in their profound ignorance, 
chose to ignore. 

By a happy conjunction of circumstances, in the Spring 
of the year 1843, I was with Professor Lepsius at the 
Pyramids in Egypt, and took my first elementary lesson 
in Hieroglyphics. In the Autumn of that year I met in 
Calcutta Major Henry Rawlinson, traversing India from 
Herat to Bombay to embark for Baghdad, and his desire 
was to copy the Cuneiform Inscriptions on Mount Bebistun. 
T had never heard of Cuneiform before. In 1844 I visited 
Bandras, on my road up to Gandhéra or the Panjab, and 
heard for the first time of the great names of James Prinsep, 
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and King Aséka, and his Edicts. These three great intel- 
lectual puzzles were then only in germ, and- the last 
half-century has made the world wiser, but we have still 
a good deal more to learn on each of these great subjects; 
and, when I think of the succession of great Scholars, whom 
I have had the honour of conversing with in each of these 
great wadaictpat, and épyacrypia, I feel pretty sure, that 
the next generation, or the one after it, will Anow something, 
as it has fortunately happened, that in things ’cientific there 
cannot be, as in things theological, any attempt to cough 
down, or sneer at, or put down by force, opposition. The 
Bulls of Popes, and the Articles of Churches, are of no 
avail to crush honest discussion. Scientific Truths will hold 
their own in spite of the ignorance and presumption of 
mediaeval Authorities, allowed too long to maintain their 
chains over the reason of mankind, “ E pur si muote,” was 
the remark of Galileo, when reproved for stating, that the 
Earth revolved round the Sun, which the Pope of that time 
considered to be contrary to Scripture-Truth. And the 
necessity for, and certainty of, an intellectual advance, will 
continue, until all things are known, 


“ Magna est Veritas, et praevalebit.” 





Arr. VI.—Tie Story of Unm Hardm. Edited in the 
original Turkish and translated by Craupe Devavat 
Cosnam, M.R.AS., B.C.L., M.A. Oxon., Commissioner 


of Larnaca, Cyprus. 


Anourt four miles from Larnaca, in Cyprus, on the western 
shore of the great salt lake from which the town (Tézla) 
takes its Turkish name, stands the Khilat-i-'Sultan Teky¢, 
a much- frequented Moslem shrine. The situation is 
picturesque. The noble outline of the mountain of the 
Holy Oross (Santa Croce or Stayro Vouni) bounds the view 
on the west; and the domes and minaret, embowered in 
garden and grove, are not without grace, especially when 
seen reflected in the still waters of the lake. The shrine 
is held in great veneration by Moslems of every country; 
' yessels carrying the Ottoman flag salute it as they pass, 
and the gardens are a fayourite place of resort on Musalmén 
holidays. The whole is dedicated to a lady known as Umm 
_ Haram bint Milhén, whose body lies in this holy place. 

Her tomb itself is of very great interest. Shrouded from 
curious eyes in sanctity and black velvet, it defies any 
accurate examination, but I may claim the merit of 
recognizing in it a prehistoric monument—tomb, temple, or 
treasury—bearing very close affinities to two other mono- 
lithic structures in Cyprus, known respectively as the Tomb 
of St. Catherine, near Salamis, and the Hagia Phaneromene, 
near Larnaca (Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. iv, p. 111, 
April, 1883). Of the three huge stones of which it is 
composed, one stands at the head, another at the feet of 
the corpse, while the covering stone is believed to hang 


1 CL. p. 100 injra, 1. 11, and n. 1 ad cale. 
7mas, 1897. 
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in sir above its companions. The legend of these stones 
is told in the MS. which follows. The Tekyé has an 
endowment of 1800 donums of land, with a yearly subsidy 
of £58, and 3000 okes of salt. 

Umm Haram was buried there in the spring of a.p, 649, 
but we know nothing about the buildings of the Tekyé 
until 1760, when Mehmed Aghé, Muhassil of Cyprus, 
enclosed the tomb with a wooden barrier. His successor, 
‘Ajem ‘Ali Aghé, replaced this in the following year by 
a wall with two gates of bronze; and before 1787 a stately 
mosque, with domes and two minarets (one fell in an 
earthquake some forty years ago), dwelling-rooms and 
fountains, arose to enhance the fame of the sanctuary. 
We owe these details to the “ Viaggio da Gerusalemme 
per le coste della Soria” (Livorno, 1787) of the Abbé Gio. 
Mariti. Premising that the author quite unnecessarily 
supposes that Cypriot Moslems could have been misled by 
the error of Constantinos Porphyrogennetos, wept Ceparaw, 
xv, who makes “Abii Bekr the first Moslem who crossed 
over to Cyprus and made himself master of it, in the reign 
of Heraclius, adding that his daughter died there, and 
that the place of her burial is still shown,” his account 
may be translated here:—“In the early years of the 
eighteenth century a dervish of a speculative turn dis- 
covered and dug out a commonplace Moslem tomb, and 
thought it might be a profitable business to inspire the ~ 
shepherds who fed their flocks thereabouts with a veneration 
for the place, Old Cypriot Christians assert that it was 
he who, in furtherance of this project, circulated the story 
of miracles performed at the tomb. 

“‘Mohammadans, however, hold that the tomb was under- 
ground, and being exposed by rains was found by some 
shepherds, to whom on entering it there appeared a lady 
of beautiful and majestic aspect, clothed in white and 
shining garments. They were astounded, but their fears 
were soon stilled by the Indy, who blessed them and their 
flocks, and revealed to them that she was the aunt of 
Mohammad, and that her body lay in the tomb which 
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they had found. The vision, which they believed was sent 
by their Prophet, who wished to point out for their 
veneration his aunt's sepulchre, filled them with comfort 
and happiness, and thenceforth their flocks were ever more 
and more fruitful. The dervish no doubt had accomplices, 
who spread through the island the news of the discovery. 
Crowds rushed to the place: the sick were healed, the 
lame walked, and left for their homes in perfect health. 
Such virtue, it was said, lay in the mere touch of the 
stones. - 

“Offerings rolled in, and the dervish had wherewith to 
alorn the shrine he had created. His efforts, and the 
influence of certain devotees, procured him leave from the 
Government to build over the tomb a suitable dome, under 
which a few persons could assemble, as is customary 
throughout the East at the tomb of any notable saint.” 

All this s¢epticism is superfluous. The tomb, whatever 
its vicissitudes, is certainly the resting-place of Umm 
Harém bint Milhin, a historic personage, well known 
to the early Arab chroniclers. Her father, Milhan the 
Ansari, had two daughters, the first Umm Suleym, who 
married Malik, and became the mother of Anas, whom 
she brought to Mohammad as a boy of eight, who spent 
his life in the Prophet’s service, and became the great 
source of the Traditions. The second daughter, whose 
name is uncertain, was surnamed Umm Harém. She 
married (1) ‘Amr bin Qeys, who fought at Badr and was 
killed at Ohod, and by him became the mother of 
‘Abdu’lléh and Qeys; and (2) ‘Ubdéda ibn as-Sdmit, to 
whom she bore a son called Mohammad. ‘Ubida was one 
of the XII, of the LXX at ‘Aqaba, fought at Badr, 
taught the Qor’én at Medina, was sent by ‘Omar as teacher 
to Hims, became first Qézi of Pulestine, and died at 
Jerusalem (some say at Ramla) a.n. 34, aet. suae 72. His 
surname was Abu ’1 Walid, and his nickname Al Hubla 
(the pot-bellied). These genealogical details, and the 
extracts which follow, I owe to the learning and kindness 
of my friend Mr. Guy le Strange, M.R.AS. 
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Baladhuri, Kitébu ’1-Futéh, ed. De Goeje, pp. 152-4.— 
“Mu‘awiya, when Governor of Syria, asked leave of the 
Khalifa ‘Omar to make an expedition over sea; but the 
Khalifa refused. When ‘Othman became Khalifa, Mu‘dwiys 
wrote again asking for leave to make an expedition against 
Cyprus, saying how near that island was and how easy 
the matter would be; but ‘Othmén answered that he knew 
what had been ‘Omar’s view of the matter, and would not 
grant leave. However, in a.1. 27 Mu‘dwiya again wrote, 
showing how easily the conquest would be accomplished, 
and so at last ‘Othman replied granting leave provided that 
Mu‘awiya took his wife with him—otherwise he should on 
no account set out. So Mu‘dwiya started from ‘Akk&, 
having with him many ships, and he carried his wife, 
Fakhita, with him; while ‘Ub4da ibn as-Simit took his 
wife, Umm Haram, daughter of Milhin the Ansari. This 
took place in the year 28, after the winter was over (i.e. 
spring of a.p. 649), or some say in the year 29. 3.2 G2 
Now on this first expedition was Umm Haram, daughter 
of Milhan, along with her husband, ‘Ubdda ibn ag-Sdmit, 
and as soon as they reached Cyprus she landed from the 
ship, and a beast (43!2) was brought for her to ride. She, 
however, was thrown by this beast and killed; wherefore 
her tomb is in Cyprus, and it is called ‘the Pious 
Woman's Grave.’ 

Pete Nal 5 285 Co ly 

Tbnu *l-Athir, Chronicle, od, Tornberg, iii, 73.—In this 
expedition died Umm Har4m bint Milhfn, for her mule 
(Ve) threw her in the island of Cyprus, so that she 
broke her neck and died, declaring the truth of what the 
Prophet had told her how and where she should be 
the first of those to go beyond the sea.’ 

Abu ‘-Mahdsin, ed. Suynboll, i, 95.— With Mu‘dwiya 
went ‘Ubdda and his wife, Umm Harém bint Milh4n; and 
she received martyrdom, for the Prophet had come to her, 
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and spoken to her and given her the good news of her — 
ssteedoas* => 

A few years since I obtained from the Sheykh of the 
Tekyé a copy of a MS. preserved therein which was 
said to embody all that was known in Cyprus concerning 
the tomb and its occupant, A second copy, superior in 
correctness and calligraphy, was given me later by the 
then Muhésebeji of Evqaf, Ahmed Khultisi Efendi, who 
with his wife and daughter, his son-in-law and a servant, 
died of cholera on their return from the Hajj in 1893, 
This is the text now offered to the reader, and which 
I have followed in my translation. In the latter I have 
had the kind help of Mr. A. Utidjian, Chief Translator of 
Turkish Documents to the Government of Cyprus, and 
of Mr. E. G. Browne, M.B., M.A., M-R.AS.,, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, who has most kindly consented 
to see this paper through the press. 

The MS. bears no date, but the writer, Sheykh Ibrahim, 
seems to have embodied in it the notes left by his father, 
Sheykh Mustafé, which were begun in a.n. 1177, and 
enlarged during a visit to Constantinople in a.n. 1210 
(a.p. 1795). 

The careful administration by the delegates of Evqéf, 
Mr. M. King, Commissioner of Nicosia, and Mehmed 
Sadiq Efendi, of the revenues of the Tekyé, enhances 
yearly the outward dignity of the tomb and its sur- 
roundings, and its power to house and assist poorer 
pilgrims. 

The publication of this text will ensure the preservation 
of a document of which probably not more than three or 
four copies exist, and the translation of so quaint an account 
of the life and miracles of this worshipful lady should be 
interesting to the many English visitors who are welcomed 


at her shrine. 
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[TRansLaTion. ] 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

The fulness of devotion to Umm Hardm, daughter of 
Milhén: may the Merciful, the Most High and Holy One, 
be well pleased with her. Lauds without number and 
praise without limit are most meet to be ascribed to the 
Majesty of Him, the Self-Existent, who pours forth 
abundantly blessing and beneficence, who, having dis- 
tinguished with perfect honour the noble companions and 
venerable female friends of Mohammad the chosen, crown 
of apostles and prophets, may the favour and blessing of 
God Most High be upon him, and having exalted them 
above all the elect and the vulgar, favoured them with 
perfect grace, and made them the source of many virtues, 

The best of prayers and greetings innumerable are most 
meet and due to the beloved of God, the prince of Paradise, 
that ensample to the exalted prophets, the last and first, 
who illuminated the brilliant hearts of his chosen com- 
panions (may God be pleased with them all) with the 
light of the saying—* My companions are like the stars, and 
if ye follow anyone of them ye sball be led in the road 
of salvation”: and made them to guide their adherents. 
He more especially delighted the taste and quickened the 
noble heart of Umm Harim (may God accept her) 
with the pleasing announcement, “Thou art of the first.” 
And, again, the same prayers and greetings are most 
fitting to all his family, companions, followers, and friends, 
who, through their intimacy with that personage of angelic 
endowments (to whom be the most perfect greetings), 
having been confidants of his secrets in his solitary retreats, 
have used their knowledge to confirm the sacred law: so 
that his followers received into God’s mercy msy be 
venerated until the day of judgment ; and who in holy 
and religious war have made mighty effort, wherefrom 


Islam and the faith arose, and the Book and Qor’én came 
to light. 





And then—This weak, poor, and lowly servant, abounding 
in faults, a suppliant for the mercy of his Lord, the Mighty 
One, a servant of the poor of Umm Harém (may God be 
pleased with her), the Sheykh Ibréhim, son of Sheykh 
Mustafé (the High, the Highest give them both pardon), 
has been honoured with the honour of being in the glorious 
service of that exalted lady, the intercessor intereeded for, 
who (through the mercy of the Lord of the worlds and 
the guidance of the prince of the apostles) was made 
4 manifestation of wonders and of sanctity, a source of 
chastity and purity of life. Sheykh Mustafa Efendi, 
a pillar of the verifiers of truth, a quintessence of those 
who examine closely, a chief among the wise, my blessed 
and pardoned father, besides the beautiful account written 
by him in the year 1177 concerning the venerated inter- 
cessor, when on a visit in the year 1210 to the Threshold 
of Felicity* collected on loose sheets many accounts of acts 
of excellence and virtue, which he extracted and arranged 
from the books of Traditions, Biographies of the Prophet, 
Histories of the Companions, and Names of the Narrators 
existing in its libraries, and while still purposing to 
compile from these. another greatly profitable volume, 
uccording to the saying “ Death is a cup, and man the 
drinker,” he drank of the cup of death, and delivered up 
his victorious soul. The mercy of God be upon him, 
mercy in abundance. 

And now through the grace of the Lord of the worlds, 
and the inspiration of the aunt of the prince of the 
apostles, and the favour of the precious saints, having (in 
accordance with the interpretation preferred by the com- 
mentators on the sacred traditions, and with the tenor of 
the legends and histories) translated the sacred sayings 
copied and collected by the said deceased, and having 
arranged and written them down in three chapters and 
an epilogue, under the title “The End of Devotion to 
Umm Harim,” I present the same as a precious gift 


1 i.e, Constantinople. 
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to the present Muhassil of Cyprus, Seyyid Hasan Aghé, 
a helper of the faith and despiser of the infidels. r 
it be that on condescending to peruse it, His Excellency, 
by reason of his perfect love to the honoured intercessor 
(may God be pleased with her), live free from cares and 
sorrows. And God is He who gives prosperity and guidance. 


Chapter I explains what differences exist in the holy name 
of this exalted lady (may God be pleased with her, and turn 
her intercession to our profit), and what was her relationship 
to the lord of the sons of Adam (may the Sacour and blessing 
of God be upon him). 

According to the distinct statement of sl-H4fidh al- 
Dhahabi,' in his book called Tie Names of Traditionists, her 
holy name is Rumeysa. In the Jémi* as-Saghtr? it is 
expressly called Ramla; according to others it is Sahla, But 
most of the guardians of traditions suy distinctly “no name of 
hers is known,” but that her holy title is famous as Umm 
Harém. This statement al-Hafidh ibnu ‘l-Hajar? sets forth 
precisely in his book, called Zsdba, on the Dames of the com- 
panions, and with this the statement of “Al{ al-Qéri* in his 
comment on the holy Mishkdt is in full agreement. Umm 
Hardém is the same as Umm Muhtarama, the honoured mother, 
The lord of men (may the favour and blessing of God be 
upon him) showed her perfect love in saying to her, “O my 
mother,” and thence she is entitled “the honoured mother.” 
The noble name of her father, one of the Ansars of the 
Bani Najjar, is Milhn. Men still visit her house in Qubé,3 
saying, “it is the fortunate house of Umm Haram”: s0 
it is a place of pilgrimage. Her august husband was 
‘Ubida ibn as-Sdimit, whose surname was Abu’l-Wali. 
‘Ubdda was the first governor of the province of Palestine, 


‘é.¢, al-Imim al-Hafidh Shamen’d-Din Mohammad b, A -Dhahabs 
(t a T48 A.D, gan). ) hy Hej Khalfe, vol. i, pp. 288, Si - 
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He died at the age of seventy-two years, and was buried 
in Jerusalem. And this exalted lady was the sister of Umm 
Suleym, the venerable mother of Anas ibn Malik. In 
certain histories it is said that Umm Suleym gave suck 
to the most honoured Prophet (may God be pleased with 
them both); and as to the kinship it is alleged by Abd 
Mohammad ibn Qutb ibn Yahy4 ibn Ibrahim that verily 
our Prophet (may the favour and blessing of God be upon 
him) gave leave to the honoured mother to search on his 
holy head for lice, for being his maternal aunt he might 
be intimate with her, for her ancestors were of his tribe. 
According to a story derived from Ibn Wahb, she is called 
his aunt because she gave him the breast; and most of 
the guardians of traditions give preference to this tradition, 
and do not concern themselves with any other. And Umm 
Suleym was the foster-sister of Amina, as say sundry among 
the guardians of traditions. And in one of the traditions 
of al-Bukhéri it is said, “and she was his maternal 
aunt,” making this kinship clear; and Umm Haram, 
together with Umm Suleym, at most times tightened 
their belts and girded their loins for the service of the 
Prophet, showing perfect love. May God be pleased with 
them both. 


Chapter the Second sets forth the holy wars in which she 
took part, and the purport of the traditions about her. 

There is a story handed down by the servant of the 
apostle of God (may the favour and blessing of God be 
upon him), Anas ibn Malik, that that bulbul of the garden 
of eloquence, that nightingale of the flower-garden of fair 
speech (to him be the best of praise), honoured with 
a visit the fortunate house of Umm Harém bint Milhin 
(may the Merciful One be pleased with her), and after he 
had condescended to eat food, that sainted woman searched 
his august and sacred head for lice; and while thus laying 
down his sacred head, and proposing to make manifest 
much divine wisdom and heavenly mysteries, he fell 
asleep. Now when he rose up from his holy slumber with 
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a manifestation of joy and display of delight derived during 
that interval from the enjoyment of divine revelations and 
godly visions, that revered lady questioned him as to the cause 
of his smiles, and his perfect joy and cheerfulness, There- 
upon that depositary of the divine secrets replied in sweet 
and life-giving speech: “From the presence of God came 
to me inspiration and good tidings: a company of those of 
my faith will, as though sitting on the seats and thrones 
of kings, spread holy war and forays, for the exalting of 
the word of God, with longing to approve themselves to 
God, and will conquer the isles of the seas, and the cities 
of the coasts thereof, and these of my people will enter 
into high heaven among those who enter first, without the 
trial of torment or chastisement, Thus from the presence 
of God inspiration and good tidings came to me.” Thus 
saying, he gave that holy lady good news, and made her 
enlightened heart to rejoice. That honoured lady, too, 
growing eager for such high emprise, and, anxious to take 
her part with the victors by sea, proffered her request, 
and with “ Thom art of the Jirst””—an irrefragable word— 
was declared of the first of the troop which was to war 
at sea, and was thus gladdened with good tidings, and 
rejoiced in heart; and, according as the Prophet said, so it 
was. Hence it is clearer than the sun that the announcement 
that his followers would be stablished, that his religion 
would be made clear and manifest, that the believers would 
after his death enter upon expeditions and make war for 
the exalting of the faith, even to the subduing of many 
islands and cities, and that God Most High would make 
those who die martyrs worthy of entering Paradise with 
those who entered first therein, without torment or chastise- 
ment, is of the signs of prophethood and of the number 
of miracles. 

In Chapter Third ix set Jorth when they went out to 
conquer, and from what quarters they came. 

In the twenty-seventh year of the Flight of the Prophet 
(to whom be the most perfect of greetings), under the 








third Khalifa, ‘Othman ibn ‘Affan (may God be pleased 
with him), leave and permission were given for the waging 
of war by sea; and Abu Dhar and ‘Ubéda ibn a3-Samit 
and his honoured wife, Umm Harém, and Shaddad ibn Aws,' 
and Abu ’l-Dardé, and Talha and Sa‘id ibn Zeyd, and 
‘Abdu'll4h ibn Nawfal, who were of the greatest among 
the companions of the apostle of God, and the companions 
of ‘Omar (may God be pleased with them), with very many 
soldiers, started from Medina, the illuminated, and entered 
Damascus; and by order of ‘Othmén ibn ‘Affin, Mo‘dwiya 
ibn Abi Sofyén was appointed to the command. They 
arrayed a large body of troops and marched out of 
"Damascus, and by way of visitation entered Jerusalem. 
And after the visitation, by way of Ramla they descended 
on Tripoli of Syria; and from the ports at Tripoli and 
the neighbourhood they collected ships and boats, and 
embarking on them, and circling about the seas, they came 
to the island of Cyprus. And on landing at a spot about 
two hours distant from the port of Tizla, the holy woman 
(may God be pleased with her) was set with all honour 
on a mule; and on arriving at the place where now her 
luminous tomb is seen, they were attacked by Genoese 
infidels, and falling from her beast she broke her pellucid 
neck, and yielded up her victorious soul, and in that 
fragrant spot was at once buried. And it is clear that 
that irrefragable prophetic word, “Thou art of the first,” 
is of the number of the manifest miracles of Mohammad. 
It is by the perfect divine favour of the Giver of all gifts 
in the other world that the beloved of God and honoured 
Prophet (may the favour and blessing of God be upon 
him) has given life to the hearts of the believers by saying 
—*f any of the male companions or female disciples be 
buried in a holy place they will intercede for such 
dwellers in that place as are worthy of their intercession.” 
So likewise in this life it is by the grace of God that—as 
it is said by the Imém Mundwi (on him be the mercy of 
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the Almighty), in his comment on the Jémit as-Saghir— 
whenever the people of Damascus are sorely tried by 

droughts and other troubles, and with full trust appeal 

to that honoured. lady, asking from the Giver of all good 

and munificence rain and rest, and deliverance from trouble 

and attack, the Dispeller of all cares and sorrows, God 

Most High, out of respect to that honoured lady, dispels 

their anxieties and troubles and grants them His rain 

and grace. And especially there is no doubt that for those. 
who with earnest endeavour and in full faith make the 

customary and acceptable visitation to the honoured tomb 

and revered shrine which contain her sucred body, the 

Giver of blessings in unequalled wisdom satisfies all their * 
needs. It is the perfect favour and grace of God Most 

High and Exalted that He has made the aunt of that 

most glorious of created beings an intercessor for the 

inhabitants of this island and the visitors who earnestly 

appeal to her, and that when we confide in her exalted 

person we attain all our desires and aims in this world 

and the next. What great fortune and felicity is this! 

“This is the grace of God, which He gives to all His 

servants who seek it; and God is the Lord of the greatest 

grace,” 


Conclusion, setting forth sundry of the 
Of that exalted lady, 


One of tho miracles of that exalted lady (may. God be 
pleased with her) is this:—On her journey from Jerusalem 
to Ramla she alighted on her way a8 & guest at the house 
of a Christian monk. She beheld in the house three huge 
stones like columns, and to show a marvel and display 
saintship she desired to buy the said stones from the 


monk. The monk, fully persuaded of the impossibility of 


transporting the stones and carrying them away, gave 


them as a present to the exalted Indy. She accepted 
them, and said—« [jet them remain by way of trust; in 


miracles and graces 


* Qur’in, Ivii, 21. 














‘time they will be taken away,” and departed. Ani 
on the evening of her burial the said stones, by the might 
of the Lord of the worlds, moved from. their place, and 
walking in the sea—a wonderful sight—appeared in this 
fragrant place; and one of them set itself at her sacred 
head, one at her holy feet, and the other stone, as though 
suspended over them, rested there by the power of God. 
And now, if we look to be instructed, the elevation and 
juxtaposition with other stones of a stone so huge must 
be deemed an impossibility. It is, therefore, clear and 
manifest that the stone is suspended. These marvels are 
of the number of the prodigies and saintly works of that 
source of wonders, and of the signs of her high rank. 
And eyen now many holy marvels of bers are seen, and 
those witnessed by pilgrims who seek her trustfully, and 
by the servants who live about her pleasant shrine, are 
such as none may number and count. May God be pleased 
with her, and benefit us through her intercession. We 
pray Thee, O God, for uprightness in her service, and to 
exalt us under her banner, through the favour of the 
chief of the apostles; and praise be to God, the Lord 
of the worlds. 


Al-Fitihat. 
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Ant. VIL—A Specimen of the Gabri Dialect of Persia. 
Supplied by Anrpasnin Mraranan of Yxzp, and pub- 
lished, with an English translation, by Eowaxp G. 
Browns, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Tur Gabri dialect, as is well known, is spoken only by the 
Zoroustrians, or “ Guebres,” of Persia (by whom it is called 
“ Dari”), and is consequently almost confined to the towns 
of Yezd and Kirman. It has been discussed, and specimens 
of it have been published, by Berésine, Rehatsek, Justi, 
Houtum-Schindler, and Huart (cf. J-R.A.S. for October, 
1895, pp. 783-4), yet the total amount of material for 
its study is so small that the short text which I now 
propose to publish will, I feel sure, be welcomed by Persian 
philologists. It was sent to me nearly a year ago, in 
response to a request more than once repeated, by my 
friend Ardashir Mihraban, whose hospitality I enjoyed 
during my three weeks’ stay at Yezd in the early summer 
of 1888. 

The original of this text (which I print without modifica- 
tion) is very clearly written, fully pointed, and accompanied 
by an interlinear translation and a few grammatical notes 
in Persian. For convenience, I shall separate these three 
elements, beginning with the Gabri text (in which, to 
facilitate reference, I shall number the component sentences), 
and concluding with a transcription into the Roman 
character, made according to the best of my ability, and 
an English translation. 
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I. The Gabri Text. 
: woz ou 
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Il. The Marginal Notes. 
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oj 0 ASL (11) (Pay At yltl Ue sol, ase (10) 


oth eth |S Slat 


III. The Persian Translation, 


SB pee CS 55 5s SES b NES oy Ah Ci) 
gg) Hobs! SY Wop sos 6 hy jf (7) * iaS () 
Plo Jy tle (&) Iyo 2 lel Cel oT fGias 
FT let iy ee Gy WiaS lay ale yas, oles! (9) 
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(4) 238 wl at (1) mobail Fak yo gl woe > » 
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IV. Transliteration of Gabri Text. 


(4 is here used to represent the very broad sound of 4, so characteristic of 
Persian dialects, which lies between the pure ¢ and the long @, and 
in the abore transcript in the Arabic character, generally expressed 
the vowel-point pith (ranma), which is also used in its ordinary val 
of wu.) : 


(1) Yé riizhi yak girpu khadu yak pa-pahni pishi yak 
arbabi kar osh ke. (2) Vus-ki kir osh kerte bé, iplak 
kaptin. (3) A arbabi mii har dé shi viyavan sar dad. 
(4) Mri ji osh in, u charagahi osh di ké, i tA chin vakhti 
Ani vov u sawzi osh khé ii hal Amu hin. (5) Yak ri’ girpu 
binésh kerti ar-ar vaj dartiin. (6) Pa-pahni bicharé har 
chi dadush kusht ki “ Vaj-i-khé ma-ku; khuddmi pahmin, 
u tu in, ma piranin, u du bira bar m4 birih kirin, u ma 
til marirat i vinin,” girpu, az khargiri gish dart, gushush 
na ké. (7) Osh vat ki, “ Khinindigi bidiram mi yiri 
fimda mi va yi-khini.” (8) Ma farmin j khuda, karavani 
u sar zivin i divart. (9) Sérvani vajush ashnuft, va 
dumbali vaj shé. (10) Puri ra na-shé ki khim gardishi 
fima. (11) Osh did bali, khari i ushturi chéq u ldki mini 
dirin u charin. (12) Gali mali har desh pirunt, u osh 
vurt, u shi shivi bar kishad. (13) Pa-pahni tashi dilf 
narmi shivi bir dushvan shi gurpu dad, ki “Az nadani 
vi gap nashnuftvuni khar du bira gir kaptim.” (14) Ushtur 
mii yas shi sari dili shi did, narmi shi vat, “ Digh u margi 
girpu! Vakhtash vi-bit! Tilapi shi vA kirih 1” (15) Ye 
tiké rah ki osh in, khar binash kerti shalidvyun, (16) Osh 
did khar shal bé, (17) Bari khar osh shi-dad, osh nadi 
bala’ bicharé ushtur. (18) Ushtur narmi tii _khé shi-vat, 
“Bé bé! khiib ma ké!” (19) Bidi ji yé tiké rah ki osh 
in, khar vi mind, u Amu inu dasht u pai khar osh basht, 
u khar ji osh nddi ri ushtur, chira ki osh shusti kishAd, 
(20) Ushturi palak-zadé ti khé nalad, u i shé t rasddini 
sari yak gardini’i. (21) Mini sur-a-shiv vavydst i shé, 
(22) Ushtur binish kerti arvashtyun. (23) Khar did y 
vi-didush kusht ki “tibi ki!” (24) Ushtur ji juvab-ash 
did ki, “di viri tud ki narmi di-yat ki khinindigi bidirut 


i 


GF 
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_ viri &mda.” (26) Ushtur arvasht u khar shi gav vinad. 
(27) Khar ki az bali’l ushtur tug kapt, asté ii pilangish 
martumé u mart. (28) Az mu distin imds diva hé, ki 
pind! khudimi ki nashnuvim, bi-mukafati rasim, ravi ki 


& khari rasid. Ya bé. 


V. Translation. 


(1) One day an ass and a camel were working before 
a farmer. (2) So much had they worked that they became 
(iit, fell) thin. (3) The farmer turned both of them loose 
(dit. gave them their heads) into the open country, (4) They, 
too, went off, and discovered a pasture, and for some while 
drank the water and ate the verdure there, and came into 
(good) condition. (5) One day the ass began to bray. 
(6) However much the poor camel entreated it, saying, 
“Do not make this noise: people will understand (that we 
are here), and will come, and will seize us, and will lay 
burdens upon us once again, and we shall fall into trouble,” 
the ass, by reason of the folly which possessed it, would 
not listen to it. (7) It said, “The vocal powers of my 
father have come into my ‘remembrance, and I want to 
sing.” (8) As God willed it, a caravan was passing 
through that region. (9) A camel-driver heard its voice, 
and followed after the sound. (10) He had not gone far 
when he came to a turn in the road. (11) He saw, yes, 
an ass and a camel, fat and well-favoured, occupy this 
place and are grazing (there). (12) He grasped the 
necks of both animals, and carried them off, and put them 
under loads. (13) The camel, angry at heart, cursed the 
ass softly under its load, saying, “ We have been (thus) 
caught again through the folly of the ass, and t 
its not hearkening to advice.” (14) The camel laid this 
vexation to heart, and kept saying, “ Burns and death to 
the ass! May its time come! I will pay it out!” 
(15) When they had gone a little way, the ass began to 





done well!” (19) When they had gone yet a little further, 
the ass collapsed, and they came and bound the ass’s fore- 
legs and hind-legs, and placed the ass also on the camel, 
because it was able to carry (burdens). (20) The unlucky 
camel groaned within itself, and went on until they arrived 


‘at the top of a pass. (21) Here it was necessary to descend. 


(22) The camel began to dance. (23) The ass entreated 


and lamented, saying, “I shall fall!” (24) ‘The camel, too, 


gave answer, saying, “ Dost thou remember how thou wert 


- (18) The camel muttered softly to itself, “Bravo! we have 





continually saying that the singing of thy father had come 


to thy remembrance? (25) Now with me also, the dancing 


of my mother has come to my remembrance.” (26) The 
camel pranced about and threw the ass down. (27) When 


the ass fell down from off the camel, its bones and body 


were broken, and it died. (28) From this story it thus 
appears, that when we will not hearken to people’s advice, 
we shall meet our deserts, just as that ass did, Finis.» 


hae ~. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





1. Rerty ro Mr. Beverince’s Nore on THE PANJMANA 
IsscrIPTION. 


Dear Str,—If I may be permitted to add a few words 
in reply to Mr. Beveridge’s very interesting note, I will 
do so as briefly as possible. 

In the first place I would submit that if Shaibani Khan 
had represented a defeat as a victory, he would not be the 
first, or the Inst, who has done such a thing. In all ages 
and among most nations it has been a common practice 
for both sides to claim « victory on one and the same 
field; and histories are full of national colouring of this 
particular kind. There is nothing extraordinary, therefore, 
in Shaibani endeavouring to hand down his action with 
the Qazaks in the light of a victory for himself. 

Secondly as to Khwindamir. This author was not only 
a “compiler” of history. In the instance under note, he 
was an inhabitant of the country to which his statements 
refer, and was a witness of the events that occurred at 
the period in question, He was a native of Herat, the — 
capital of Khorasan, and was living at his home at the 
time. He even took a part in tho affairs of his country 
which ended in its invasion by Shaibani Khan. Thus, in 
909 u. (1503-4) he joined the embassy despatched from 
Herat to Kunduz to invite the Sultan of the latter 
province to co-operate with the Khorasani rulers against 
the Usbegs, Again, in 913 x. (1507-8), when Herat had 
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succumbed, it was Khwandamir who drew up the conditions 
of surrender to the Usbeg chief. «He appears also to have 
continued to live in Herat for some time during the U. 
occupation, and probably until as late as 916 4. (1510), 
when the invaders were finally driven out by the Persians, 
and Shaibani was killed. He must, therefore, have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of 1509-10 to which 
the inscription relates, and could have had no reason to 
compile his account of them from other authors. The 
Habib-us-Siyar seems to have been finished about 1528-9, 
and the author died in 1534-5,! 4 

The Tarikh-i-Rashidi was begun only in 1541, and was 
completed in 1546-7; but the account found there of the 
proceedings in question bears no resemblance, in detail, to 
that in the Habib. It is just possible, though extremely 
improbable, that Mirza Haidar may have -seen a copy of 
the Habib-us-Siyar, before he wrote his own book, but there 
is not a shadow of internal evidence in the latter that he 
derived any information from the Habib regarding Shaibani’s 
times. Moreover, the fact that Mirza Haidar agrees with 
Khwandamir goes far towards showing that no personal 
animosity coloured the Mirza’s statements, 

Thirdly. Vambéry’s statement respecting a defeat ex- 
perienced by Shaibani’s son at the hands of the Qavaks 
in the autumn of 1510, may be correct; but it is 
noteworthy (a) that M. Vambéry does not give the 
authority on which it is made; (4) no other author known 
to such careful and accurate searchers and writers as 
Sir H. Howorth and the late Sani-ud-Daulah,? mentions 
it; (¢) Mirza Haidar tells us (p. 234) that Timur Sultan 
(or Muhammad Timur), Shaibani’s son, was close to his 
father’s camp in the neighbourhood of Marv with a large 
body of men, at the beginning of December, 1510. If 


1 See Elliot's Hist., pp. 142-3 and 155, Also Habth-us-Siyar. iii 

(Persian printed aii) i : Habib-us-Siyar, i, p. 310 
2? The histori. nher 0: ersia who writes in his Man im-i- Nasi 

date 915 m.: “Doone this year Shaibak Khan [Shaibant} aes deletioh te 

Qasim Sultan, a ruler of Dusht-i-Kipehik, and came in distress to Khorasan,”? 
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defeated by the Qazaks on the Jaxartes in October or 
November, it is just possible that he himeclf might have 
been at Mary in the first days of December, but somewhat 
improbable that he should have been able in that short 
interval to raise a fresh force. (d) It might, I think, be 
quite as fair to assume that M. Vambéry had “mixed up the 
two campaigns” (if two there were) as that the contemporary 
writers should have done so. 

Fourthly. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi, as Mr. Beveridge 
says, “does not speak of Shaibani having been personally 
defeated” by the Qazaks. Just so: but the date it indicates 
for the defeat is that which the inscription gives for the 
victory, and it makes no mention of any subsequent defeat 
of Shaibani’s troops in the same year.—Yours faithfully, 


Ney Extas. 


2, Buppwacuosa’s SamManTapasinix’ ix Carnese. By 
J. Taxaxusv, M.A., Ph.D. 


My pean Proresson Ruvs Davins,—As an additional 
note to my article on “ Pali Elements in Chinese Buddhism” 
(I.R.AS., July, pp. 415-39), I should like to point out 
some matters which I ought to have incorporated in that 
article when I wrote it. 

First of all, Professor Max Miiller’s notice of the “ Dotted 
Record of Past Sages,” to which I referred ou p. 437, 
appeared in the Academy for March 1, 1884, p. 152, and 
is reprinted in the Indian Antiquary for May, 1854, 
p. 148, entitled, “The True Date of Buddba’s Death.” 
The translation quoted in that article by my friend Bunyu 
Nanjio is fuller than mine, and gives the name of the 
Chinese assistant of Saighabhadra and that of the monastery 
where the translation was made. The assistant was a Chinese 
named “Sang-i,” and the monastery “ Bamboo Grove,’”’ in 
Canton. These names may perhaps lead to a knowledge of 
further particulars about the translator himself. 

Next I have to add here that Professor W. Wassilief, of 
St. Petersburg, noticed the book in question, and gave a 
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summary in “Buddhism in its full development according 
to the Vinayas,” a paper contributed to the “Oriental 
Notices” published by the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
at St. Petersburg, in 1895,! and concluded that our book 
looked like a Sinhalese one. 

Lastly, in an interview with Professor Sylvain Lévy, of 
the College de France, I was exceedingly glad to find that 
he himself had discovered that text independently, and has 
been preparing a note for publication. Readers of my 
article will no doubt be glad if he would further notice 
any points which may have escaped my attention. 

I am obliged to Professor Leumann, of Strassburg, and 
to Professor Lévy, for pointing out some of the particulars 
given above.—I remain, Sir, your obedient Student, 


J. Taxakusu. 


3. Suku Iswa ‘Te. 


Teheran, 
October 24, 1896, 

Dear Sir,—In the interesting paper by Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, ‘On the Early Years of Shah Isma‘il,” in the April 
number of the R.A.S. Journal, the word 53 (p. 253 et seq.) 
is translated by him as “ point,” and vocalized tarak. It 
should be fark, and means a triangular or wedge-shaped 
piece of cloth, a gore. For a cap the sides of the triangles 
are sewn together, and the apices join together and form 
the peak of the cap. The so-called shab-kulah (night-cap), 
the ’arak-chin (lit. perspiration-gatherer; a little cotton 
cap worn by Persians under their hats or bonnets), and 
all dervish caps are made of a number of tarks, from 
four to twelve, and even more, and called chahar-tarki, 
davdzdah tarki, ete., according to the number of farks 
composing them. The pieces of canvas or cloth sewn 
into the conical roofs of tents or into sails are also called 


1 Profewor Lévy is intending to publish tly a F; i i 
sdetn tan" Ravn de Pati Religion ¥ 4 French translation of this 


tark, The Ferhang-i-Anjuman Ara, after explaining the — 


-— pita? ba ’ + Bad i 
“¢ 


word, adds: “Isma‘il Shah, in order to distinguish the 
members of the Shi‘ah sect, had dervish caps made of red 
cloth, and each cap consisted of twelve pieces of cloth, 
and on each piece was sewn (stitched or embroidered, as 
done now) the name of one of the twelve Imams. These 
caps were considered the greatest honour which could be 
bestowed on a Shi‘ah noble; and as the caps were red, the 
families wearing them were called Kizil-bash, ie. red-heads.” 
There is a distich of Mir Razzi Artimani, which says: 
$F das Seles 83 SO 
pat Sy ee GH Lio 

“The cap of a dervish should have three farks: abandon- . 

ment of the world, of religion, and of the head ”—a play 

on the word fark as meaning “ gore,” and (Arabic) meaning 

“abandonment.” 

The following explanatory notes and corrections may be 
of use :— 

Page 253. Halima Begum. The Resaleh-i-Silsileh un- 
nasab-i-Safaviyeh has for the name of Isma‘il’s 
mother Begi Aka Khanum. 

» 257 et seg. Abiya or Aibeh. The correct form is 
Aibeh, from Turkish Aibek, “the moon-prince,” 
a common proper name. 

» 258, line 16, after “ Azarbaijin” add from Habib- 
us-Siyar [to Ahar and Mishkin]. ~ 

» 288. Parnaki head-dress. Parnaki is a misreading 

for bar tarak, The Habib-us-Siyar has: 
wi Sle SU » aslb 

“having placed the fakiya (a kind of head-dress as 


worn by Turkomans) on his august head.” 
» 298. “Hamstrang.” The text has: 


that is, “with the bow-string he removed him from 
the midst,” ie. “had him strangled.” 
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Page 299 et seg. Alang Kaniz, This should be Olang 


” 


Kaniz, a small plateau about sixty miles from 
Isfahan, on the road thence to Burujird. It is 
now generally called Kaiz and Kaiz. : 
303, line 7. The words from the Habib-us-Siyar here 
left out are: 


SNSS Ny deal coals y ess ayes Lilies 


that is, “he made them all hopeful (assured them) 
of his utmost favour and protection.” 

i, line 13. For ‘Aziz Kaniti my text has Gharir 
Kash. 

304, last line of extract from Habib-us-Siyar, for Lutf 
read Latif. 

307, line 6. “Punished”; text has ba yasa rasanid, 
which means “he had (some) executed"; the ex- 
pression is in use now. 

328, Tikeli, Tike-ili=Tekke-ili, now Takkali. 

$32. For Tarm read Tarum, district north-west from 
Kazvin. 
it., line 2 from foot. “ Siifis from Shim and Rim ns 
text has: 

PL spy Sealy b i} Lis 
that is, “Siifis of the frites of Riim and Shim,” the 
present Rimlu and Shimlu: of. p. 327, “ Ariim Ili” 
which=Rimlu, 

333, Kiiyi in Khalkhal; read Giyi, generally called 
Goi. Small town destroyed by earthquake, January, 
1896. 
ib. For Khikirlii and Maghanat read Obakirli and 
Moghanit. 

339, line 14 from foot. The words from text here 
untranslated (see Pers. text, p. 325, line 9) are: 


that is, “and the uproar of the exultations of the 
sectariuns passed beyond the portal of Saturn (the 


* 
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seventh heaven),” or, shortly, “the sectarians Were 
overjoyed.” The same words occur in the Habib- 
us-Siyar’s chapter on ‘Ali Padishih’s death. 

Page ib., line 5 from foot. ‘‘ Foster-brothers.” The text 
has hamshirehgan, plural of hamshireh, which means 
a foster-sister, but is now used by men for sister in 
general; women more frequently employ the word 
khwathar.—Yours very truly, 

A. Hovrum-Scmsoer, M.R.A.S. 


To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


4. Tue Buppuisr Goppess Tari. 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—I notice in the number 
of the Journal for January, 1896, pp. 241-246, that M. L. 
Poussin, in reviewing M. de Blonay’s essay on Tara, repeats 
the old mistaken notion “that Tara is a Brahmanic goddess 
of naturalistic origin, for her name signifies a star.” He 
will find conclusive evidence against such views, also much 
new information on the subject, in my article on Tara in 
the Journal for January, 1894, and in my Buddhism of Tibet. 


L. A, Wanpett. 


5. “Anviqurry or Easterns Fatconry.” 


Dear Str,—Mr. W. F. Sinclair asks, on p. 793 of the 
J.R.AS. for 1896, for some authority for the use of trained 
falcons in the East before the first century .p. It is true 
that hunting with the falcon cannot be proved from the 
Assyrian sculptures, but I published in 1884' extracts 
from some omen tablets which seem to show that falconry 
was practised at the time those texts were written, probably 
at a very early period. 

The bird in question is called EryJPE = ~]<], suri, and 
is said to hunt; and if, when doing so, it crossed from the 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology for Jan, $ of that yret- 
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right to the left (or from the left to the right) of the king, 
then the king would make a conquest of his enemy, ete. 
There are also omens from the surd@ tearing his prey with 
his beak, hunting his prey at the house of a man, ete.; 
and certain incomplete lines speak of him fighting with 
the eagle” This bird also fought with the raven (E)Vfr 
Eyre Ells ~%<Y, uga=aribu), and there are omens for 
the king from the surd@ killing, or being killed by, the 
former. Books of natural history tell us that contests such 
us ure here spoken of, between the falcon and the raven, 
actually occur. Another name of the surda was kasusu, 

See also Fried. Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handuirterbuch, 
pp. 5118, 545a, 1642. 


Tueoruiitvus G. Pixcues. 


6. Tue Meanine or Tao. 


Sm,—With regard to our discussion on the Tao after 
General Alexander’s paper on the 10th November, the point 
for which I then contended, namely, that the expression 
which was so often on the lips of the keeper of the archives 
at Loh-yang could never be faithfully rendered in English 
by ‘God,’ I have since found confirmed by a reference to 
the Tao-té King itself. 

In the fourth chapter of that work Lao-tse says: “The 
Tao is empty: he who uses it must not be full. Oh! the 
Abyss! It is like the origin of all things. He (who uses 
it) blunts his sharp points that he may unravel their tangles, 
and subdues his light that he may share their ignorance, 
How still is the Tao, as though containing all things! 
I do not know whose son it is. It existed before the form 
(of Heaven), before God himself!” 

The word here used is 7i, which is sometimes applied to 
the emperor, but in philosophical works is almost invariably 
equivalent to Tien-Chu, ‘ Heaven-Lord,’ the expression chosen 


1 Stradi w nadru ld mifgurn-me imtahhagu, * the serdu and the eagle do not 
agree, wud fight.’’ 


Ay 






atin 


the Je suits to represent ‘Dieu.’ Not infrequently theword 
g ‘over’ is prefixed to Ti, 80 that now the form Shang- 


“Tj has come to be generally recognized by all Protestant ” 


missionaries as the Chinese equivalent of the Christian Ideal. 

The radical of the character for Tao is 162, meaning 
‘motion? Hence the primary signification is Path or Way, 
and this is the meaning assigned to it in the Shu King and 
in the Sacred Edict. Confucius also uses it in this sense, 
but with a decidedly ethical colouring : it is the Path of 
Virtue (Chung Yung, cap. xxvii), and even Conscience 
itself (Analects, cap. viii). Lao-tse tells us (cap. xxxv) that 
it is ‘hidden and nameless, but confers itself well on all 
things and attains self-realization.’ In one passage we 
read (cap. xxi): “I know not its Name: I call it the Way. 
Té I am forced to name it, [ say it is Greatness. Of this 
Greatness we say it ever moves on, reaching into the far 
distance, unlike all else.” 

Thus, to the author of the most philosophical work which 
China has produced, Tao is the unutterable Way of Life, 
the nameless secret of existence. 

Early in the year I had the opportunity of discussing 
this very question with Monseigneur Professor de Harlez. 
In the course of conversation I ventured to suggest : “ C'est 
le grand Sans-Nom !” His answer was: “Oui, c'est cela, 
justement.”—Yours, faithfully, 


Hersert BaYses. 


To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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I. Gexerat Meertxcs or THE Royat Astatio Soctery. 


Norember 10, 1896.—Mr. H. Beveridge in the Chair. 
It was announced that— 
Miss C. M. Duff, 
Professor Deussen, 
Mr. H. A. Bhojvani, 
Mr. 8. C. Lahary, 
Mr. A. Charan Dass, 
Mr. Jyan Takakusu, 
Dr. R. Paulusz, 
Mr. V. 8. B. Mudaliar, 
Mr. ©. J, Marzetti, 
Babu Kedar Nath Dutt, 


had been elected members of the Society. 


General G. G. Alexander, O.B., M.R.A.S., read a paper 


“On the Most Appropriate Equivalent for the Word ‘Tao’ 


as used by Léo-tsze.” After pointing out how greatly the 


‘thoughts and meaning of the great Chinese had been 
obscured through translators having failed to agree on some 


term which would accurately convey the author’s intention, 
General Alexander proceeded to show~ from the several 
translations that whilst the word ‘Tao’ had either been 
eft untranslated, or rendered by some supposed equivalent 
such as ‘Reason,’ ‘the Road,’ ‘the Way,’ or * Nature,” 
the several translitors had in their notes or prefaces been 


unanimous in declaring that, in a greater or lesser degree, 


ds 
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the word ‘ Tio’ contained within it an idea which could not 
be separated from the one which naturally belongs in some 
form or other to a conception of a deity; and in the case 
of Von Strauss, though he left the word untranslated, 
he had in his preface, after enumerating all the attributes 
which T.io-tsze had attached to the Tio, declared that it was 
quite impossible that any other rendering could be correctly 
used than the word ‘God.’ In support of this view General 
Alexander proceeded to show that, setting aside all the 
misleading aid of the Chinese commentators, the text 
of the ‘ Tao-tih-king’ amply sufficed to establish it. It was 
found in the very first chapter that the ‘Tao’ was the great 
First Cause, undefinable and unnamable, a knowledge 
of whom was only to be gained by those who were pure 
of heart; and in subsequent chapters that he was 


‘an invisible spirit, only to be recognized through his 


works, the universal protector and refuge, the pardoner 
of all who applied to him, and the nourisher and sustainer 
of the whole world, and that hence it was he was held 
in such high honour. General Alexander then contrasted 
the views of Confucius with those of Lao-teze, and finally 
wound up by observing that, in addition to what had been 
brought forward, the word ‘Logos’ had been suggested 
by several+of the translators as possibly the nearest approach 
to a correct rendering of the word; and, singularly enough, 
in our translation of the Gospels ‘Tio’ is the substitute 
for ‘ Logos’ in the first chapter of St. John, and as the words 
‘Te,’ ‘ Shante,’ and ‘Thien’ have been all translated by and 
accepted for the word ‘God,’ it is inconceivable that any 
objection should be taken to the use of that term when 
applied to the far higher conception of the Deity formulated 
by Lio-tsze. 

The Chairman then read the following letter addressed 
to the President from Professor Douglas :— . 


British Museum. 
E ites November 10, 
FAR JoRD Reay,—I extremely regret my inabili 
to be present this afternoon at the meeting of the ‘Seales, 
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T should much have liked to have heard General Alexander's 
per. His contention is an interesting one, and I should 
ve liked to have listened to his arguments in support 

of it. I cannot, however, agree with him in his choice 

of God as the equivalent of Laotzu's Tao. The commonly 
accepted idea of God is that of a personal deity, who is not 
only the creator of the universe, but also the intimate guide 
and director of the world and of the affairs of men. Two, 
on the other hand, was distinctly impersonal, indefinite, and 
unconscious, and should, if expressed in English at all, 
be expressed by some such bag rasis as “‘(1) the Absolute, 
the totality of Beings an Things; 2) the phenomenal 
world and its order; and (3) the ethical nature of the 
man and the principle of his action.” 

But it helps us better to understand Laotzu and his 
teaching if we glance at the history of his doctrines. 
There can be no doubt that he was largely imbued 
with Indian philosophy. It is impossible to study the . 
metaphysics of Brahminism without being struck with 
the marked similarity, and almost identity, which exists 
between the philosophy of the Brahmins and that ex- 
pounded by Laotzu. Sir M. Monier- Williams quotes in his 
“ Hinduism” the following passage from the Jéa Upanishad, 
mer is strikingly descriptive of the leading attributes of 

uo :— 


“ Whate'’er exists within this universe 
Ts all to be rded as enveloped ‘ 
By the great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture. 
There is only one Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind ; 
Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him; who, himself at rest, 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings ; 
Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 
He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near ; 
He is within this universe. Whoe’er beholds 
All living creatures as in him, and him— 
The universal spirit—as in all 
Henceforth regards no creature with contempt.” 


Two we are told by Laotzu is “all-pervading . . . all 
things wait upon it for life, and it refuses none; all things 
return home to it; it is the hidden sanctuary of all being; 
it is inactive and yet leaves nothing undone.” 
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Much more might be quoted in support of the same 
comparison, and in my opinion Zao as used by Laotzu is 
much more nearly related to “the impersonal Brahma, the 
universal, self-existing soul,” than it is to our idea of God.— 
Believe me to be, my Lord, yours truly, 

Roserr K. Doveras, 


Mr. H. Baynes, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. C. Fox, and the Chairman 
took part in the discussion. 


December 8, 1896.—The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, 
President, in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Mr. C. Khirod Ray, 
Mr. Bihari Lal Rai, 
had been elected members of the Society. 


Mr. Henry Morris, on the subject of Transliteration, 
reported that the Bible Society had passed a resolution 
practically approving the Congress scheme of Transliteration, 
and called attention to a letter in the Times newspaper on the 
transliteration of Hausa. 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Mitra on “The Har Parauri, or Bihari Women’s Ceremony 
for producing Rain.” 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Kennedy pointed out 
that a similar, practically the same, ceremony had been 
several times described in published works, and most fully 
in Lady Fanny Parke's charming Journal of 1870. A 
similar ceremony was also reported from Russia. It was 
difficult to believe that the cursing had anything to do 
with sacrifice, It was simply a device to avert too great 
luck, and it was not uncommon for the ideas of fertility 
and nakedness to go together. 

Mr. Sewell said he recollected two cases of hook swinging 
for ruin during the Madras famine of 1877. In those cases 
the permission of the police was previously obtained. 

Mr. Brandreth said that hook swinging had been a 
frequent custom in Bengal until it was stopped by Govern- 


ment. But it had there no reference to rain. The men 






7 
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would be swung time after time. It seemed to do them little 


supported bya cloth ; and the same men 


or no harm, and they made a living of it. 

Mr. Beveridge, Dr. Leitner, and Mr. Baynes also took 
part in the discussion. The paper will appear in a sub- 
sequent number. - 


TI. Cowrents or Forricn Onrentat Journars. 


1. Zurrscuntrr pen Devrscues Moxaennanpiscnen Gesentscrart. 
; Band 1, Heft 3. 


Steinschneider (M.). Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus 
dem Griechischen. 

Fraenkel (S.). Die Sprache des Josippen. 

Oldenberg (H.). Vedische Untersuchungen. 

Glaser (E.). Die altabessinische Inschrift von Matara. 

Goldziher (I.). Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des 
Ueberlicferungswesen bei den Muhammedanern. 

Jolly (J.).. Beitrige zur indischen Rechtsgeschichte. 

Seybold (C. F.), Za A. Fischer’s “Die altarabischen 
Namen der sieben Wochentage.” SS. 220-226. - 


9. Vrexwa Onrestat Jovuwat, Vol. x, No. 3. 


Miller (D. H.). Die Bauinschrift des Barrekub. 

Die Obelisk-Inechrift bei Matara. 

(W. Mux). Altafrikanische Glossen. 
Kinstlinger (D.). Zur Syntax der Zahlworter. 
Chalathiantz (G.). Fragmente iranischer Sagen bei 

Grigor Magistros. 

Hirth (Fr.). Ueber die chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntniss- 
Centralasiens unter der Herrschaft der Sassaniden etwa in 
der Zeit 500 bis 650. 

Baynes (H.). The Mirror of Trath, or Bauddha Confession 


of Faith. 
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Tl. Osrrvary Notice. 


Sir James Abbott, K.C.B. 


We have to record the death of this distinguished veteran, 
the last of that company of Soldiers, and Civilians, who 
built up to its present grandeur the Empire of British 
India. He was born in 1807, and in a short time would 
have completed ninety years. He took a conspicuous part 
in the first Afghan War: there are very few alive now who, 
like myself, have held converse with the great men of that 
period—Nott, Pollock, Richmond, Sale, Havelock, Broadfoot, 
all of whom crossed the Satlaj on that famous day in 1842, 
when Lord Ellenborough welcomed the returning troops. 
James Abbott, who has just died, had distinguished him- 
self before that date, but he was not there. 

James Abbott went to India at the age of sixteen in 
1523: he was present at the siege of Bhurtpir in 1825-6. 
He went to Her&t in 1838, and thence in 1839 he started 


‘on a mission to attach the Khan of Khiva to the British 


cause: he passed through the then mysterious region of 
Mery, and was the first Englishman, who crossed the Oxns, 
and reached Khiva. Stoddart and Conolly were at that time 
prisoners in Bokhara, where they died. Abbott persuaded 
the Khan to entrust him with a mission to the Emperor of 
Russia to arrange for mutual restoration of captives. In 
March, 1840, he made his way to the Caspian Sea, and thence 
to Orenburg, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, was admitted to 
an interview with the Emperor, and gained his object. 

On returning to India he was employed in Civil posts 
in Rajputina: when the Sikh War broke out in 1845 
he was not with his brothers, and myself, in the great 
battles on the River Satlaj, but, after peace had been 
declared, he was employed to demark the frontier of 
Kashmir and the Hazaruh, and there he was when the 
Panjéb War broke out in 1848: there I visited him in 
1850, and the name of Abbotabad records the Civil Station, 
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which he founded. He attached the people to him personally: 
that was the secret in those days of managing Districts in 
the Panjib: “the iron hand in the velvet glove”: there 
he remained until 1853, engaged in a work of pacification, 
with occasional raids across the River Indus into the Region 
of the Black Mountain, the Aornos of Alexander the Great, 

Thirty years of service had left him still a Major: in 
1867 he took leave of India with the rank of Major-General : 
honours had been dealt out charily to him: in 1873 he was 
made a C.B., and in 1894 a K.0.B.: we may justly apply to 
him the words of Metternich in 1814 with regard to Lord 
Castlereagh, the English Ambassador, who appeared at the 
Court of Vienna, in the midst of men covered with decora- 
tions, in simple costume with not one order: “ moins decoré, 
plus distingué.” The Roman Historian Tacitus would have 
composed some stinging sentences with regard to the man, 
who had done things worth recording, and written books 
worth reading, who had achieved great things, while others 
had carried off the honours: for in looking back through 
the Annals of British India from 1844 to 1867, amidst 
the galaxy of great men, Military and Civil, who passed 
before me over the stage (and with the exception of Sir 
James Outram, I came into contact with them all), no more 
knightly form fell under my eye than that of James Abbott, 
the “ preux chevalier” who was ready to sacrifice his own 
life to save that of poor Afghan female slaves ; who was 
not afraid to meet the cruel fate of Stoddart and Conolly, 
and made in his diary of that date the following entry after 
saving human lives: “ Whatever now befalls me, death, 
captivity, or success, I shall bless God, that I have visited 
Khiva.’ Such men are required to complete the picture 
of the group of servants of the State who, since the great 
frontier campaign of 1845-6, have made India what it is. 

I had been drawn to him before I met him in 1850, 
46 years ago, by his writings, for he was a poet, an 
antiquarian, and a man of letters; not a mere uncultured 
sabreur, or an unlettered official. He contributed twenty 
papers to the Journal of our Mother-Society, the Bengal 
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Asiatic Society, on a variety of subjects, such as, the 
quality of a sword-blade, on fragments of Greek Sculpture 
in the Panjab (in which subject he was the earliest 
in the field); he identified the Black Mountain of 
Mahaban with the Aornos of the Roman chronicler; and 
he revived in me an interest in my classic studies, which 
the duties of Peace and War had partially destroyed. As 
one of the earliest English officials in the Panjab, I dwelt 
on the banks of the River Hyphasis, which we called the 
Beas, and the Sanskrit authors the Vipésa. Recalling 
the story of Alexander the Great, as learned in the sixth 
form at Eton, I felt an interest to look for the twelve 
Altars, and the inscription “ Ego, Alexander, hue perveni,” 
the Latin translation of the Greek words; and with the 
help of James Abbott I subsequently traversed, in 1850, 
the scene of the Grecian King’s greatest battle on the 
Hydaspes, now called the Jhelum, and I sailed down that 
River into the great River, the Acesines, now the Chenab, 
and thence into the Indus; and I thought of the time when 
the echo of those dreary wastes rang to the Greek 
Trumpet, and the great son of Philip of Macedon forced 
his way into Regions then unknown to the Grecian 
world, and which remained unknown up to the time, 
when James Abbott first described them. 

Oh! if those recreant Macedonian troops had, more than 
two thousand years ago, not mutinied on the borders of 
my first Panjab District, Alexander would have crossed 
the Hyphasis or Beas, and the Hysiidrus or Satlaj, and 
worked his way to the banks of the Jamna, and, embarking 
there, would have sailed down into the Ganges, and would 
perhaps have come into contact with King Asdéka, the 
inscriber on the Rocks of India of the great Edicts. 
Many matters still unsolved regarding the History of the 
Indian Alphabet and of the Indian Religion would have 
been solved; and the subject of this Memoir made the first 
contribution to the unfinished stories of Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, answering questions, to which the Greeks “and 
Romans failed to give any reply. 





T subjoin a list of the more notable of his works, but 
by no means an exhaustive one. 


List of Publications. 


. Porrer. 

1. “The Thakoorine, a legend of Maundoo.” Madden, 
London, 1841. Second Edition, Kegan Paul, London, 
1893. 

“Tales of the Forest.’”” Madden, London, 1853. 

“Legends and Ballads.” Calcutta, 1854. 

. “Prometheus’ Daughter.” London, 1851. 

“Allah uddeen.” Smith and Elder, 1880. 


me ey 


Pros. 
6. Contributions to East India United Service Journal 
before the year 1830: 
A. “The Private Sentinel.” 
B. “Narrative of the Joudpore Countermarch.” 
C. “ Narrative of a Journey from Mhow in Malwa 
to Agra.” 
D. “Journal of Lieut. C. Bannemore,” 
E. “ Barrack Sketches.” 

7. “Narrative of a Journey from Meerut in North India 
to Khiva, Moscow, and St. Petersburg during the 
late Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some account 
of the Court of Khiva and Kingdom of Kharesm.” 
Two vols. Allen, London, 1843. Second Edition, 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1867. Third Edition, W. H. 
Allen, 1884. 

8. Contributions to a Periodical (name not known): 

A. “On the Ballads and Legends of the Panjab,” 
with a Plate of Coins. 
B. “On the Mirage of India.” 

9. Contributions to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta : 

* A. “Some account of the Camps and Battlefield 
of Alexander the Great and Porus.” 1849. 


7.R.a.8, 1897. 9 
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B. “On the Sites of Nikaia and Bouképhala.” 
C. “Gradus ad Aornon.” 
10. Contribution to the Agri Horticultural Society’s Journal, 


vol. xi, part 2: 
“On the Undeveloped Resources of our Indian 
Empire.” : 
Roserr N. Cust, 
October, 1896. Hon. See. to R.A.S. 


IV. Nores axp News. 


Oaitanya.—Under the title of Sri Gauranga Lila Smarana 
Mangala Stotray, the well-known Vaishnava Sri Kedara- 
natha Bhakti-vinod, M.R.A.S., has published a poem in 
Sanskrit on the life and teachings of Oaitanya. It is accom- 
panied with a commentary, also in Sanskrit, in which the 
subject is further elucidated, and is preceded by an Intro- 
duction of 63 pages in English, in which. the doctrines 
taught by Caitanya are set out in somewhat full detail ; 
this position, more especially as against Sankara and the 
Advaita Vedantists, is explained at length. The little 
volume will add to our knowledge of this remarkable 
reformer, and we express our thanks to Bhakti-vinod for 
giving it us in English and Sanskrit, rather than in 
Bangali, in which language it must necessarily have re- 
mained a closed book to European students of the 
religious life of India. 

Sinhalese and its Allied Dialects—In the « Sitzungs- 
berichte” of the Royal Bavarian Academy for 1896, vol. ii, 
Dr. Geiger has published a most interesting account of 
his too short sojourn in Ceylon, from December, 1895, to 
March, 1896. He first gives an account of the way in 
which he spent the time at his disposal, and then deals 
with the linguistic results of his journey. He hopes shortly 
to bring out these results in fuller form, and they are to 
include the following essays : (1) On the language of the 
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Rodiyas; (2) On the etymology of Old Sinhalese or Elu; 
(3) On Sinhalese itself, with a summary of the history of 
Sinhalese literature. This will appear in Bihler’s Grundriss. 
(4) On the language of the Maldive Islands; (5) On the 
language of the Woeddas or Veddas. The best thanks 
of students of philology are due to the Bavarian Academy 
and to the Bavarian Government for rendering it possible 
for Dr, Geiger to undertake this journey, so full of promise 
from the historical and philological point of view. And we 
hope that the illness from which Dr. Geiger unfortunately 
suffered during his stay in the island will not prevent him 
from making soon accessible to scholars the very varied 
and important series of essays he thus promises, 


Tue extremely interesting archaic plan of a field with 
measurements, situated near the city of Dungi-sib-kalama, 
published in the Oomptes Rendus of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions by Professor J. Oppert, is well worthy of notice. 
Professor Oppert’s valuable studies of the metrology of the 
Babylonians will cause all students to turn with interest 
to his remarks upon the measures. From this plan, and 
from the texts treated of by Reisner (Berliner Akademie, 
April, 1896), Prof. Oppert argues that >> is equivalent 
to 3600, & to 600, < to 60, >< to 10, and > to 1, during 
the period (before 2506 ».c.) to which the tablet belongs. 
The copy of the text was made at Constantinople by Father 
Scheil. 

M. Thureau Dangin has also treated of this “Cadastre,” 
which he was the first to see, and he has published a really 
excellent copy of it (Recueil de Travaux). The results of 
his study of the text, based upon the metrical system 
of Reisner ({=1, — +4, etc.), differs, however, greatly 
from Prof. Oppert’s, as will be seen from a comparison 
of the corrected plans given by these scholars. The date 
is 28 EV — at etet BY EY] OHH, “Year he (the 
king) ravaged the land of Saéru®,” and if the Saru* here 
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mentioned be (as is almost certain) the ty] EY — gl ete] 
JE], Bét-Sasru", of a small tablet now in America, this 
text belongs to the reign of Bur-Sin. 

Tn the same number of the Comptes Rendus M. Thureau 
Dangin gives some interesting notes upon dates attached 
to tablets of the time of Sargon of Agade (3800 n.c.), his 
son Narim-Sin (3750 n.c.), and Lugal-usum-gal. These 
dates refer to the restoration of temples, and to Sargon’s 
subjugation of Elam, Zahara, Sarluk king of Kutiu=, and 
the land of the Amorites. It is noteworthy that Zahara 
is described as being $= <- dy <7 Ck) BY, in buti 
Upé (or Upia) [DS.], “before Opis” (so I translate), 
Without doubt many more of these texts will come to light. 


tT. GP, 


Is the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
Mr. F. Li. Griffith translates the “ Stela of Meutuhetep, son 
of Hepy,” of the Flinders Petrie Collection, and therein 
examines the frequent but difficult expression in the funeral 
tablets, }{ So" in which, though inconclusive, his remarks 
are exceedingly valuable. The style of the monument 
described by Mr. Griffith is that of the Middle Kingdom, 
and it is noteworthy that it “makes mention of a succession 
of deficient rises of the Nile continuing apparently for the 
unparalleled period of twenty-five years,” 


Sionor Petirorist, who makes, apparently, a speciality of 
deciphering difficult texts, publishes in the Archivio Storico 
Siciliano ® paper upon the Egyptian Inscription in the 
Museum of Palermo referring to offerings and certain 
festivals instituted by the Pharaohs of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties, Senefru, Shepses-kaf, User-kaf, Sshu-Ra, 
and Nefer-ar-ka-Ra (cf. Petrie, “History of Egypt,” vol. i, 
pp- 30, 68 ff). As a part of the text is very difficult to 
copy, on account of its bad state of preservation, the new 


facsimile that Signor Pellegrini gives will doubtless interest 
students. 





V. Normices or Booxs. 


Diz Revewx Gorama Buppia’s AUs DER MITTLEREN SAMLUNG 
(Massuia Nix&ya) ZUM EBRSTEN Mat sEnserzt, 
von Karr Evcen Neumann. 


We have read with great interest the translation of 
the first fifty Suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya which 
Dr. Neumann offers us as a first instalment of this most 
important book. The Majjhima Nikaya has never been 
translated before (excepting three Sattas contained in the 
eleventh yolume of the Sacred Books), and thus Dr. 
Neumann’s work may be considered as quite original. 
He begins by a short preface, giving his opinion about 
the value of the Pali commentaries, especially those 
written by Buddhaghosa. Since nobody has translated the 
Majjhima Nikiya before him, he has had no occasion to 
controvert the renderings of his predecessors, us was done, 
for instance, in his translation of the Dhammapada (Der 
Wabhrheitspfad), published some years ago. 

Although Dr. Neumann states in his preface that he 
does not rely too much on these Pali commentaries, and 
although he gives us a number of instances where they 
are certainly wrong, still his translation shows that he has 
studied them thoroughly. Whenever he gives 4 rendering 
different from that of Buddhaghosa, we may believe that 
he has done so after full consideration; the only thing we 
regret is that his notes are not more numerous, and that 
in very fow cases only we are informed why he has adopted 
this rendering in preference to any other one. 

On the whole the translation reads very well. The 
language is clear, and the rendering of the religious 
technical terms is satisfactory throughout. In perusing 
the book I only found a few errors, and these are of no 
great consequence. Page 409: the Pali words, ‘ yaii fiad evs 
bhikkhave paccayam paticca uppajjati vifidajam tena ten’ 
eva sankham gacchati,’ are translated ‘Aus was fir einem 
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Grunde Bewnusstsein entsteht, gerade durch diesen und 
nur durch diesen kommt es zu Stande.’ Now the term 
‘saikham gacchati’ is rendered correctly in Childers’ 
dictionary ‘to be reckoned as, to be called or termed,’ and 
therefore the meaning of our passage is this: ‘Aus was 
fiir einem Grunde Bewusstsein entsteht, gerade danach 
und danach allein wird es benannt.’ Page 363: ‘seyyatha 
pi nima kufjaro satthihiyano gambhiram pokkharanim 
ogahitva sanadhovikam nama kilitajatam kilati’ is trans- 
lated ‘Gleichwie ein sechzigjaébriger Elephant in einen 
tiefen Lotusweiher steigt und ein Spritzbad zur Erholung 
nimmt.’ The translation is correct, but not literal, and here 
Dr. Neumann should have given in a note the reasons 
why he translated this way. ‘Sanadhovika’ is a mistake 
for ‘sinadhovika,’ and this means literally ‘ cloth-washing.’ 
The commentary tells us that the cloth-washing was 
considered as a great festival in India, and that it was 
accompanied by all sorts of aquatic sports, in which even 
the elephants used to take part. So there is no question 
of a simple shower-bath, as Dr. Neumann’s translation 
would suggest. In the same Sutta, three pages further 
on, we have the words ‘japetiyam va japetum’ rendered 
by ‘einen in die Acht zu erklirenden achten zu lassen.’ 
The verb ‘japeti’ occurs also Milindapafiha, pp. 171, 227, 
402 (Rhys Davids’ translation, i, p. 240; ii, pp. 29, 342). 
I now believe that Rhys Davids’ derivation from ‘jya’ is 
correct, and that we must not read ‘ jhapeti’ instead, as 
I suggested in my Pali Grammar, p- 37. The meaning 
would be ‘to fine one who ought to be fined,’ not ‘to 
proscribe’ as Neumann has it. The commentary reads 
*jhipetum,’ and would have supported me in the mistake 
I made twelve years ago. 

Page 370: the words ‘visiikayitani, visevitani, vipphan- 
ditani’ are translated ‘Stacheln, Dornen, Zacken,’ Most 
probably Dr. Neumann has chosen these expressions because 
in the foregoing allegory a crab is mentioned whose limbs 
are broken by stones and pebbles thrown at him by 
naughty boys and girls, The identical passage without 
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the allegory occurs again, Samyutta Nikiya, xii, 35, 14; 
and Warren, in his ‘Buddhism in Translations,’ p. 168, 
renders it ‘ puppet-shows, resorts, writhings.’ The first 
of the three, ‘visikayitani,’ is evidently derived from 
‘visuka,’ and is used in the same sense as ‘ ditthivisika,’ 
Suttanipata 55, where Fausboll translates it ‘the harshness 
of the philosophical views.’ ‘ Vipphandita’ is given by 
Childers with the meaning ‘sceptical agitation’; and 
‘ visevita,’ which does not occur anywhere else, evidently 
means ‘deceit, hypocrisy.’ Saccaka Niganthaputta’s heretical 
opinions are refuted by the Buddha, and he is unable to 
continue his discourse with him, just as the crab is unable 
to move with his broken limbs. 

Page 280: Dr. Neumann translates ‘sottiya’ by ‘Fertiger.’ 
I would prefer ‘Befreiter’ if he wanted to render it ac- 
cording to the etymology given in the text (from era 
‘to flow down’). 

Page 124: ‘ubbhatthaka’ is rendered by ‘Stetigsteher.’ 
I think ‘Aufrechtsteher’ would be better, as ‘ubbha’ 
represents Samskrit ‘ irdhva.’ The whole passage occurs 
again, Anguttara Nikaya, iv, 198, 2; Puggala Paiiiatti, 
iv, 24. 

In the note on p. 22, Dr. Neumann gives a derivation of 
 sallekha’ which seems to me quite impossible. ‘Lagh’ can 
never become ‘Iekh,’ and the composition ‘sallagh’ would 
also be monstrous. I do not see why he objects to the 
derivation given by Childers from samilikh ‘to scratch out.’ 
His rendering ‘Ledigung,’ which he uses here and in the 
translation of the Sallekbasutta on p. 61, is very good, and 
agrees perfectly with our etymology of the word. 

Page 6: the words ‘bhikkhu sekho apattamanaso’ are 
rendered ‘als kiimpfender Monch mit streitendem Busen.’ 
I do not object to this translation, but Dr. Neumann 
should have added a note at the bottom of the page in 
which he informs his readers that ‘ apattamanasa sekha’ 
means a monk who is under training and has not yet 
attained Arahatship. 

Rather a slip of the pen than a real error is what 
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occurs on p. 12. Here the words ‘Janato aham bhikkhave 
passato dsavanam khayam vadimi no ajanato’ are trans- 
lated ‘Dem Kenner, ihr Manche, dem Kundigen verheisse 
ich Wahnversiegung, keinem Unbekannten.’ It ought to 
be ‘keinem Nichtkenner” ‘ Unbekannt’ is the equivalent of 
the Pali ‘ afiiiata.’ 

In a note on p. 513, Dr. Neumann corrects Trenckner's 
reading ‘sabbatopabham’ into ‘sabbatopaham,’ and compares 
the concluding stanza of the Kevattasutta in the Dighanikaya. 
T believe that his correction is right, and the second part 
of this ‘sabbatopaham’ is the word given by Childers sv, 
*paho’ (from ‘ pajahati’), So far I quite agree with Dr. 
Neumann. But when he goes on in his note saying that 
the various reading ‘pabham' is to be derived from ‘ bhaijj,’ 
IT must contradict him. If there be such a reading as 
*sabbatopabham,’ which I do not know, then this can 
certainly not be derived from ‘bhiuij.’ The only possible 
derivation would be from ‘bhi,’ but as this would not give 
a good sense I think that we must stick to the aboye- 
mentioned correction. 


E. Miter. 


Gescnicute pes Buppuismvs ts per Moxcoret. Aus 
dem Tibetischen des Jigs-med nam-mk’a, herausgegeben, 
tibersetzt, und erliutert von Dr. Georg Huru, tt 
Teil, x, pp. 296; 2" Teil, xxxii, pp. 456, (Strassburg, 
1893-6.) 


In 1893 Dr. Georg Huth, of the University of Berlin, 
already well known by his scholarly translations of several 
difficult Tibetan texts, published the text of Jigs-med 
nam-mk’a’s “History of Buddhism in Mongolia” (H'or 
ch'ds chyong), and in the early part of the present year 
he brought out a careful and accurate translation of ‘this 
important Tibetan work. 

Since the publication, nearly thirty years ago, of the 
text and translation of Taranitha’s history of Buddhism 
in India, by Professor Anton Schiefner, no such valuable 
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addition to our scanty collection of Tibetan historical works 
has been made as the present volume. The care shown 
in every part of this publication, the painstaking researches, 
the years of arduous study required to enable Dr, Huth to 
translate such a difficult and lengthy document, are worthy 
of every praise. 

The adoption of Buddhism by the Mongols in the | 
thirteenth century brought about great changes in their 
national character and customs, and the principal factor 
in this profound alteration was the Buddhist literature 
of India and Tibet, which was, in its entirety, intro- 
duced among them. From the introduction of the art 
of writing, the Mongols devoted themselves to the 
translation of the philosophical and religious works of 
Buddhism, giving hardly any attention to the other 
branches of literature, which they held unworthy of serious 
consideration. In the very few historical works produced 
by Mongols, we find, as in those of their masters in learning, | 
the Tibetans, the national traditions and legends profoundly ; 
altered to suit the writer's religious faith. The tone of the . 
historical works of both peoples is purely religious; in , 
them one must not look for anything beyond biographies 
and dry genealogies of saints and holy men, in which 
childish and ofttimes absurd fables are freely interspersed. 
No attention is given to dates; no precision is used in 
geographical nomenclature, and one finds minutely recorded _ 
only the deeds of those of their princes who bave advanced 
in one way or another the cause of Buddhism. 

This is the impression produced by reading the history 
of the Eastern Mongols written in the eighteenth century 
by Sanang Setsen, and a like one will undoubtedly be 
carried away by a perusal of the present work. The author 
has made frequent use of the work of his predecessor ; 
the only other materials employed by him have been 
apparently unimportant Chinese works, and a few mediaeval 
Buddhist authors whose writings are found translated in 
the great Tibetan canonical collection, the favourites’ being | 
Nagarjuna and Saskya Pandita. ‘ 
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The ‘work of Jigs-med nam-mk’a is divided into two 
parts: in the first he gives the history of the Eastern 
Mongols, from the earliest times down to the commencement 
of the nineteenth century (the author finished his work 
in 1818); while in the second, by far the most extended, 
he narrates the lives of the lamas who have contributed 
to the rise and spread of Buddhism in Mongolia. 

In the first part of his work, following the example of 
other Oriental authors who have treated of the subject, 
Jigs-med nam-mk’a establishes the descent of the family 
of Chingis Khan, through the semi-fabulous Burté chino, 
“the grey wolf” (who, according to Abulghazi, was the 
first father of all the Turks), and still more fabulous kings 
of Tibet, from Maha sammata, the first human sovereign, 
according to accepted Buddhist traditions. When this 
feat has been successfully accomplished, the author’s task 
becomes simplified. He confines’ himself thereafter to 
briefly recording a few unimportant legends concerning 
the princes who succeeded the great Temudjin, with here 
and there a date, usually disagreeing by several years with 
the more accurate ones supplied us by trustworthy Chinese 
annals. 

This part of the work terminates with a brief notice of 
the various Chinese and Manchu sovereigns of the Ming 
and Ching dynasties, who succeeded on the throne of China. 
the Mongol emperors of the Yuan dynasty, the last one 
mentioned being Chia Ching, whose reign ended in 1821, 
three years after the author finished his book. 

In the second part the author begins in true Buddhist 
style the history of his Church in the “ dim, red dawn of 
man,” and thence rapidly coming down to the times of the 
Buddha Gautama, plunges into the most abstruse problems 
of Buddhist metaphysics, duly supporting his remarks with 
quotations from the best classical authors. This, to him 
important, section of his work having been duly disposed 
of, he passes briefly over the history of the introduction of 
Buddhism into China, quoting nearly word for word the 
introductory remarks on the subject in the well-known 
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“Sitra in 42 Sections,” and then refers, atill more briefly, 
to the introduction of Buddhism into Mongolia. 

Next, the author takes up, with great luxury of detail, 
the genealogies of various saints and pontiffs who have, 
from the time of Saskya Pandita, adorned the Lamaist 
Church; but in none of these biographical sketches do 
we find any important historical or geographical data, 
not even in the notices of Pashpa, the inventor of the 
alphabet which bears his name and the first lama pontiff 
of China, of Ch’és-sku Od-zer, to whom is due the Mongol 
alphabet still used at the present day, of Tsong-k’apa, the 
great reformer, or on the various Talai, Panch’en, and 
Changchia lamas, concerning whom there must be un- 
doubtedly much of interest to learn. 

The work of the translator cannot be spoken of too highly; 
he has accomplished in a masterly manner a most difficult 
task. I cannot but regret, however, that he has not 
retained the now generally accepted forms of such names 
of persons, places, and things as, for example, Yiin Wén, the 
second emperor of the Ming dynasty, which he transcribes 
Cen Wen; of Ch‘ien Lung, which he gives as K‘yan 
lun. On page 45 I find mention made of “The King of 
Birds, H‘pun Haan,” in which we have some difficulty in 
recognizing the well-known Chinese term Feng huang, “the 
phoenix.” So, in like manner, the city Hsi-nan Fa, the 
historic Chang-an, is called He nan Hpu; and in Ten tu ha 
(p. 192) we must recognize Cheng-tu Fu, the capital of 
Ssii-ch‘uan, 

It seems to me that it would have been preferable if such 
well-known terms as Hutuketu and Nomenhan had been 
used instead of the less-known, though unquestionably 
more correct, forms Hwotogtwo and Nomon Han, which 
the translator prefers. 

It is to my mind a serious omission on the part of Dr. 
Huth that he has not added some geographical and historical 
notes to the author’s text. To cite but two instances, on 
page 29 of the translation, it is Stated that Jagatai’s fourth 
won ruled over “Rom” and lived in “the city of 
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Stambhola,”’ and a footnote to the above informs us that 
“the author remarks in a note that Stambhola is a part of 
Chambhala,” with which elucidation Dr. Huth dismisses 
the subject. On page 17, no attempt is made to identify the 
countries of Gzi-pen, Hp‘usan, Siyanlo, Ziyan, ete, though 
many readers may not know that these are Chinese terms 
for Japan, Fusang, Corea, and the countries of Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe (Hsi Yang). 

Tt is to be hoped that Dr. Hath will soon bring out an 
appendix to his translation, in which he will elucidate the 
many interesting questions—historical, geographical, and 
Buddhistic—touched upon so lightly by the author, and also 
add an index, the absence of which will be very seriously 
felt by all those who may wish to consult his book, With 
these additions to the present volumes, his work will form 
a lasting monument of erudition and completeness, 


W. W. Rocxu1. 


Tue Artictes or Curistiax Instruction rx Favorianc- 
Fonmosax, Durcu, anp ENGusH, From Verrrecut’s 
MS. ov 1650, ec. Edited by Rey. Winttay Campsent, 
M.R.A.S., English Presbyterian Mission, Tainanfu. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 
1896.) 


In the first part of this book we have the Articles of 
Christian Instruction which the Dutch missionary Vertrecht 
drew up for the use of the schools in the Favorlang District 
of the Island of Formosa. This district lay to the north 
of the modern Ka-gi Hien, and in the seventeenth century 
it was the scene of Dutch missionary work. Vertrecht, who 
“laboured in Formosa between 1647 and 1651,” had made 
himself proficient in the Favorlang dialect. These Articles 
of Instruction contain the Lord’s Prayer, the Christian 
Creed, the Ten CommandméMts, certain Prayers, Cateckiiam, 
five sermons, and other items. We have them here carefully 
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edited, accompanied by the original Dutch and an English 
translation. 

At p. 102 we have the “Lord’s Prayer in the present-day 
Sekhoan Dialect of Formosa”: this dialect being spoken 
by the natives of Toa-sia, about fourteen miles north of 
Chang-hua city. The transcriber has cut up the words 
into syllables, and so we cannot get the correct pro- 
nunciation; but there does not seem to be any resemblance 
between the words of this Lord’s Prayer and those in 
Vertrecht’s version in Favorlang. 

Then we have a reprint of Psalmanazar’s “ Dialogue 
between a Japanese and a Formosan about some points of 
the Religion of the time,” 1707. Mr. Campbell decided 
to include this in his book, “because of (1) its brevity; 
(2) its rarity; (3) its usefulness in proving that, while 
Vertrecht’s work has also a Dialogue, the coincidence ends 
there; (4) its interest at a time when the Japanese are 
brought, unexpectedly and in a very real sense, face to face 
with the hill tribes of Formosa.” 

After this comes Happart’s Favorlang Vocabulary, printed 
in a neat and orderly manner. Mr. Campbell, with cautious 
moderation, observes that “ Happart’s Favorlang dialect 
differs in many respects from that used by Vertrecht.” It 
would, perhaps, be nearer the mark to say that the two 
dialects have a few words in common. 

Mr. Campbell thinks that the Favorlang dialect may, 
with slight modification, represent a living speech of some 
tribe in the interior of Formosa. A few years ago 4 
traveller in Formosa, provided with Medhurst’s Happart, 
found in a district to the north-east of Chang-hua a tribe 
which understood and spoke the Favorlang dialect. Unfor- 
tunately the traveller did not make a note of the name of 
the tribe and the district in which it resided. 

The native Formosan seal reproduced on the fly-leaf 
presents four symbols which seem to be letters of a foreign 
writing. Mr. Campbell has not been able to obtain a key 
to them and their meaning. ‘It seems to me that they 
were intended to express ‘Om Mani hum.” The mode of 
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writing, perpendicular instead of horizontal, has distorted 
three of the symbols, and want of room caused the omission 
of padme. 

T. W. 


Dre Curxesiscne Iyscurtrr avr pew Urouriscrex DenkMaL 
ts Kara-Baroassun, iibersetzt und erlautert yon 
Dr. Gustav Scuuxcer, Ord. Prof. d. Chin. Sprache 
an der Universitit zu Leiden. (Helsingfors: Société 
Finno-Ougrienne, 1896.) 


In this treatise we have a yaluable and interesting 
addition to the literature of the old Chinese and Vigour 
inscriptions. The work is characterized by the attention 
to details and the unwearied research to which the 
readers of Professor Schlegel’s contributions to Sinology 
are accustomed, 

After an Introduction we have a short but very useful 
sketch of Uigour history from the third to the middle of 
the ninth century of our era, Then we have the Chinese 
inscription found on the stone monument at Kara- 
Balgassun copied out clause by clause. Unfortunately 
there are numerous gaps in the text, some of which have 
been filled up conjecturally by the learned editor, In this 
attempt to restore lost characters, Professor Schlegel has 
proceeded with much care and study, and he has been very 
successful. Each clause of the text is translated, and the 
reading and interpretation are defended and illustrated by 
notes drawn from various Chinese sources. We have next 
a continuous translation of the inscription, so far as the 
remains of it, together with Professor Schlegel’s restorations, 
permitted. This is followed by a few interesting additions 
and corrections, and at the end of the book we have the 
Chinese inscription copied out with the restored characters 
and the unfilled gaps carefully indicated. 

This inscription is valuable for the information which it 
gives about the succession: of the Khans of the Uigours, 
and about their relations with the Chinese. It ig also 





interesting for the reference which it makes to the existence 
of Christianity among the Uigours. But it must be admitted 
that the statements about the religion of this people are 
rather short and vague. The translator has certainly put 
Christianity into his translation; but some of his renderings 
in this part are at least doubtful. Thus, the words for 
“two sacrifices” and “three limits” can only by a forced 
interpretation be made to mean “the two Sacraments” 
and “the three vows ’—that is, of the Christian monks. 
There is little in the text of the inscription to show that 
the “orthodoxy” of which the author writes was Nestorian 
Christianity. The Uigours gave up demon-worship and 
adopted the “clear (or bright) religion,” which did not 
allow them to take life or drink milk. On p. 58 the 
word Fo is translated by “God,” a rendering which seems 
quite inadmissible from every point of view. In the 
illustration which Professor Schlegel gives, the word Fo 
means “Buddha.” Since the time of Ssii-ma Kuang it 
as been a common custom in China to style a popular 
Mandarin “a Buddha” or the “Buddha of a myriad 
families.” The reigning Emperor is a Buddha, not a god, 
and he does not worship the former Buddha or Sakyamuni. 
The Uigours had once regarded a ghost or demon as 
Buddha, but they had become converted. 


T. W. 


Dairo-atraa-pipaxt. By Hrxourwara JIna-RATANA. 
(Colombo: Lak Riwi Kiraya Press, 1896. Price 2 rupees.) 


This volume, of nearly 200 pages 8vo, contains, firstly, 
& rearrangement in metrical form of the roots mentioned 


in Aggavansa’s Sudda-niti, a Pali grammar written in Pali _ 


in Burma in the thirteenth century (pp. 1-41). This is 
followed in its turn by an alphabetical list of all the roots 
dealt with in this metrical rearrangement; and for each root 
we have in parallel columns—(1) the initial letter of the 
class to which it belongs according to Aggavansa’s system; 
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(2) the number of derivations from the root; (3 and 4) its 
meaning explained in Pali and Sinhalese; and (5) the 
third person singular of the present tense: all in Sinhalese « 
characters. In a separate line below we then have—(1) the 
same root again; (2) its meaning in English; and (3) the 
third person singular of the present tense: all in English 
characters. 

Aggavunsa’s work is itself independent of the two great 
classes into which Pali works on Pali grammar may be 
divided (according as to whether they follow the school of 
Kacef&yana or that of Moggalliina), and is much used both 
in Burma and Ceylon. 

In Subhiti’s Naima-Mala (Colombo, 1877) we have a 
eareful account (unfortunately in Sinhalese, with copious 
quotations, however, in Pali) of sixty-four works on Pali 
grammar in Pali, arranged according to their historical 
connection. It is to be regretted that no European scholar 
has yet taken up this interesting question. But the present 
volume will be useful to those students of Sanskrit and Pali 
lexicography who have not familiarized themselves either 
with the Sinhalese alphabet or with the history of grammatical 
studies as carried on in the Buddhist order. 


EINE INDO-CHINESISCHE CAUSATIV-DENOMINATIV- BILDUNG 
UND IHR ZUSAMMENHANG MIT DEN Tox-accenteN, By 
Dr. Avcusr Conrapy. Large 8yo, pp. 227, (Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz, 1896.) 


In this essay Dr. Conrady attempts a kind of comparative 
grammar of Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese, and Chinese. His 
view is that the tones represent a suppression of prefixes, 
and that the beginnings of words must be regarded as in 
most cases the result of a prefix no longer externally 

reeptible, because it has as it were been lost in com- 
bination with the word to which it was originally prefixed, 
Such prefixes can be most easily traced in the verb; and 
Tibetan being the language in which the prefixes are most 
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clearly marked, he takes the Tibetan as the basis of his 
investigations, and in the first place the forms of the 
causative verb. He concludes that all the Tibetan prefixes 
which he has thus discussed show a tendency, in consequence 
of the strong accent laid on the root, to lose their vowels, 
and to become amalgamated with the root syllable in the 
form only of an additional letter, and of a modification of 
the tone of the root. 

Having dealt in detail with this thesis up to page 103, he 
proceeds in the remainder of the essay to apply the results 
thus obtained to+ the elucidation of similar forms in 
Assamese (pp. 104-112), Burmese (pp. 113-128), Siamese 
(pp. 130-148), and Chinese (pp. 149-201). In all these 
languages he finds evidence—(1) of the same method of 
formation of causative and denominative verbs, which when 
transitive have a high tone, and when intransitive have not; 
(2) of a similar shifting of tone owing to the influence of 
the added prefixes; and (3) of a similar resulting tone 





The objection to all this that will naturally occur is that 
the study of the historical development of each of these 
languages has not yet reached the stage at which such 
a question can be definitely settled. Perhaps not. But 
the putting forward of so clear a thesis, and that not only 
in a general way, but worked out in detail, cannot fail to 
stimulate inquiry, and to contribute very greatly to the 
building up of that historical knowledge of these languages 
which is so much to be desired. 


Buppnism ix Traxstatioss. By Hexey Cuarce Warren. 
Large 8vo, pp. xxv and 520. (Cambridge, Mass., 1896.) 


In this yolume, published by the Harvard University #4 
vol, iii of the “Harvard Oriental Series,” we may welcome 
mt the sume time a fresh instance of the valuable work 
done in this series by the Harvard University, and a work 
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in itself of great interest and undoubted usefulness. The 
Yolume consists of an introduction, five chapters, an ap- 
pendix, and a capital index. The Introduction gives a 
slight account of the Pali books from which the translations 
in this volume have been made. Chapter i gives trans- 
lations of twelve selected passages on the life of the 
Buddha, chapter ii of twenty-five such passages on Sentient 
Existence, chapter iii of nineteen such passages on Karma 
and Rebirth, chapter iv of twenty-three such passages on 
Meditation and Nirvana, and chapter vy of twenty-three 
such passages on the Buddhist Order. The passages selected 
vary a good ‘deal in length, the average length being about 
four pages; and they include extracts, not only from the 
Sacred Books, but also from the commentaries written upon 
them. The student of Buddhism will be able to judge 
from the above what is the contents of this handsome 
volume, which is offered for the very low price of only five 
shillings. 

In the selection of passages for such an anthology, 
probably no two scholars would exactly agree. Dr. Karl 
Neumann, who published his somewhat similar “Bud- 
dhistiche Anthologie” some years ago, confined himself 
to the sacred texts themselves, But within that limit he 
often hit upon the same passages as have been selected by 
Mr. Warren. That is evidence enough that these passages, 
at least, are really of fundamental importance; for the 
present author seems to have made both his selections and 
his translations independently of previous workers in the 
same field, if one may judge from the fact that he never 
mentions the previous translator of any passage he has 
himself now again translated. And in the other cases, 
though anyone familiar with the literature might suggest 
other passages of equal importance, he would find it difficult 
to make what would be a better choice on the whole, [¢ 
is on this matter of choice that the usefulness of the book 
(with one exception, to be presently mentioned) depends, 
There must be many readers interested in Buddhism, who 
have not time to read many volumes of translations in 
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order to make selections for themselves, and who at the 
same ‘time are not wholly satisfied with any modern inter- 
pretation, To them such a volume as the present will 
especially appeal. ; 
Scholars who would go themselves to the originals will 
welcome this book for the sake of the exception above 
referred to. That is the inclusion among the selections 
of copious extracts, now for the first time rendered into 


English, from the famous work of Buddhaghosa, the | 


Visuddhi Magga or Path of Parity. Mr. Warren is known 
to have been engaged for some time on an edition in the 
English character of this important text, which, though 
printed in Ceylon in the Simhalese character, is still 
practically inaccessible to European scholars. They will 
read with the greatest interest the extracts now given, 
and not least the very useful lists given in the appendix. 
And on reading them they will look forward with increased 
expectation to the publication of Mr. Warren’s edition. 
Besides these extracts from Buddhaghosa, there are @ 
number of difficult and important passages on Buddhism 
here translated for the first time. It would be a great 
improvement if, in a second edition, reference could be given, 
under each section translated, to former versions where 
such exist; also if, throughout, the use of a few Western 
and distinctively Christian words could be replaced by 
other expressions which do not suggest erroneous conno- 
tations. ‘ Priestly,’ ‘ ordination,’ ‘ monk,’ ‘ monastery,’ 
ete., have acquired special meanings which by no means 
exactly cover the Buddhist use of the words thus rendered. 
The monk with the umbrella, too, cannot fail to suggest 
ridicule by making us think of a curate with a “ gamp.” 
And the object in question happens also, after all, to 
be not an umbrella, but a sunshade. So * body-servant’ 
(pp. 97, 99)~is an odd translation of the upatthaka, who 
acted, it is true, as a personal attendant on the Buddha, bat 
who was always regarded as a highly privileged person, 
through whom alone access to the Buddha was obtainable, 
who, of course, received no wages, was & full member of 
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the Order, and oceupied no such menial position as ‘body- 
servant’ would imply. 

* Fanatical conduct’ for silabbata (pp. 190, 205, ete.) is 
more than odd. No doubt early Buddhism objects to 
fanatical conduct. But the expression si/abbata refers not 
to that, but to the reliance placed by the Brahman ascetics 
on works of supererogation as a sufficient means of 
salvation. That belief is condemned by Buddhism, which 
put salvation in a state of mind, in Arahatship, and not 
in any outward acts. 

On p. 165 a translation is given from a quotation at 
Samyutta ITI, 134, of a passage occurring before at II, 17. 
The original passage is not referred to, which is the greater 
pity, as it contains an important difference of reading. So 
at p. 222 no mention is made of the fact that the same 
story occurs in the first volume of the Jitaka, p. 125, 
already translated by Mr. Chalmers. On p. 148 there is 
given, among a list of sources of sorrow, ‘fear of danger 
from naked ascetics.’ The Pali is djivike-bhaya, which 
simply means ‘anxiety as to means of livelihood.’ It is 
true that djivaka (with on a, not an #) means a class of 
ascetics, but a reference to the Silas, or to Majjhima I, 
85, 86, shows that there is really no doubt about the 
meaning of djivika. 

A point of considerable importance is the constant 
rendering (see pp. 98, 109, 223, 880, 420, 482) of parini- 
bhayati by * passes into Nirvana.’ . It is sufficiently clear, 
from pp. 114, 163, and other passages, that the translator 
is quite aware of the only meaning of Nirvana—that is 
to say, a state of mind to be reached and enjoyed in this 
life. How, then, can he also use the term Nirvana to 
designate a state beyond the grave? And yet what else 
ean the English phrase that a man, at death, ‘ passes into 
Nirvana,’ mean? The Pali for that phrase would be 
Nibbinam adhigacchati—words that would only be used 
to express that a living man had reached the state of 
mind called Nirviina, It is true that the version here 
objected to has been used in nearly all English books on 
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Buddhism, being, in fact, an old Anglo-Indian blunder 
which arose in a time when Nirvana was supposed to refer 
exclusively to the next life. But its use now only serves 
to perpetuate an error which will be hard enough to 
eradicate, however careful scholars may be to contine its 
use within the strictly accurate limits. 

A list of the passages translated would add to the value 
of the volume and will, we hope, be added in a future 
edition. And with this last suggestion we beg to recom- 


mend the book to all our readers interested in Buddhism, 


and to congratulate Mr. Warren very cordially on the 
completion of his work. 


“Grunpriss DER Inpo-ariscHeN PatioLocie uxp ALTER- 
cHUMsKUNDE.” —Indische Palaeographie. Vou G. Bunter. 


(Strassburg: Karl Triibner.) 


Dr. Buhler has done more than any other Sanskrit scholar 
towards reconstructing the political and literary history of 
early India by the aid of epigraphical investigations. He 
has now greatly added to the obligations under which he 
had already laid students of Indian culture, by undertaking 
to bring out, with the assistance of nearly thirty scholars 
in yarious countries, an Encyclopaedia intended to present 
a complete survey of the vast field of Indian languages, 
religion, history, antiquities, and art. Most of these 
subjects are to be for the first time dealt with in a con- 
nected form. This remark applies notably to Dr. Bihler’s 
present contribution. Indian palueography is here treated 
in eight chapters and thirty-nine paragraphs, each of the 
latter being followed by a full bibliography. The period 
embraced extends from about 350 8.c. to 1300 a.p. 

The first chapter deals with the fascinating subject of 
the age and the origin of the oldest Indian alphabets. 
That the introduction of writing into India goes back to 
a remote period, is shown by the fact that in a Jain text 
(the Samavayaiga Siitra) of about 300 n.c., its origin is 
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forgotten and its invention is attributed to the creator 
Brahma. Indian imitations of Greek drachmas prove the 
employment of the Greek alphabet in North-Western India 
before the time of Alexander the Great. Knowledge of 
the art of writing is established for the latest Vedic period 
by the Vasistha Dharmagiitra; and the grammarian Panini, 
who is assigned to the fourth century u.c., mentions 
yavandnt “Greek writing,” and the words /ipikara or 
libikara “writer.” The evidence of the canonical books 
of Ceylon indicates that the knowledge of writing was 
pre-Buddhistic; and passages in a Jataka and in the 
Mabavagga prove the existence, at the time of their 
composition, of writing schools and of a wooden slate, 
such as is still used in Indian elementary schools. Writing, 
as a subject of elementary instruction, is also mentioned 
in an inscription of the second century s.c. The palaeo- 
graphical evidence of the Asoka inscriptions clearly shows 
that writing was no recent invention in the third century 
B.c.; for most of the letters have several, often very 
divergent, forms, sometimes nine or ten. 

There are two ancient Indian alphabets. One of them, 
called Kharosthi, was confined to the country of Gandhara, 
which was coextensive with Eastern Afghanistan and the 
Northern Punjab. The use of this alphabet lasted from 
the fourth century n.c. to about 200 a.v. It is found in 
the Agoka and later inscriptions, as well as on Graeco- 
Indian coins. Its distinguishing feature is that it is written 
from right to left. It is derived from the Aramaic alphabet, 
which must have been introduced under the Achaemenian 
dynasty that ruled over the north-west of India from 
500 n.c. till the conquest of Alexander. Semitic epigraphy 
makes it probable that Aramaic was widely used in the 
whole Persian empire under this dynasty, owing to the 
frequent employment of Aramaeans as clerks and ac- 
countants. The borrowed symbols of the Kharos(hi Writing 
agree best with the Aramaic type of 500-400 ne. Their 
development must, therefore, bave commenced in the fifth 
century. 






The other and older script of India, the Brahmi, was 
in general use even in the north-west. This is the true 
national writing, all the other Indian alphabets being its 
descendants, It is regularly written from left to right; 
but its older stage is represented by a coin from Eran of the 
fourth century, discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
the inscription on which runs from right to left. Five 
different explanations of the origin of the Brahmi alphabet 
have been put forward. Dr. Bubler has, however, suc- 
ceeded in proving conclusively that the only tenable theory 
is that of Prof. A. Weber, who derives it from the oldest 
northern Semitic (Phoenician) type. Dr. Bihler shows 
that the Indian modifications of this type are largely due 
to the letters haying early been written below an imaginary 
or actual line, This led to some of the Semitic symbols 
being inverted, laid on their sides, or opened at the top, 
besides being regularly reversed to suit the changed direc- 
tion of the writing. The derivation of two-thirds of the 
Brahmi letters from their Semitic originals is at once 
evident from the table given on p. 12. The majority of 
the twenty-two borrowed letters agree with the most 
archaic type of Phoenician inscriptions on Assyrian weights 
and on Mesa’s Stone, which dates from about 890 B.c.; but 
as two of the letters, # and ¢, are found only in Mesopotamia, 
Dr. Babler thinks it likely that this script was introduced 
from there. This agrees with statements in the Jatakas 
and in two of the oldest Dharma-siitras, which refer to the 
sea-trade of the Indians. The Rigvedic myth of Bhujyu 
being rescued from the ocean in & hundred-oared galley, 
points in the same direction. Hence Dr. Bihler attributes 
the introduction of this writing to Indian traders, and 
thinks that it must have taken place about 800 B.c. That 
the full Brahmi alphabet of forty-six letters must have 
existed ubout 500 p.c., and was elaborated by learned 
Brahmans according to phonetic principles, primarily with 
a view to Sanskrit (not Prakrit)—for it contained the 
exclusively Sanskrit diphthongs at and au—is convincingly 
shown by Dr. Bibler (p. 19). And considerable period 
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must be allowed between the introduction of the alphabet by 
traders and its adoption, elaboration, and Tearrangement by 
the Brahmans. These palacographical arguments, together 
with other considerations, such as the full development of 
prose in the Brahmanas, and the analysis and redaction 
of the Vedic texts, seqn to render untenable Prof. Max 
Miiller’s theory—formed thirty-six years ago, and therefore 
necessarily based on much more limited and exclusively 
literary evidence—that the art of writing did not become 
known in India till about 400 n.c., and that then, and even 
later, it was not applied to literary purposes. 

All the inscriptions of the first seven hundred years ara 
in Prakrit or in the mixed Gatha dialect, the only one in 
Sanskrit dating from the second century a.p. In the 
inseriptions of Maurya kings, which begin in the third 
century B.c., and are scattered all over India, two t 
of writing, a northern and a southern, divided by the 
Narmada River, may be distinguished. From the former 
is descended the group of northern scripts which gradually 
prevailed in all the Aryan dialects of India. They start 
from the current characters which appear in one or two 
of the Asoka edicts. Their type is a current Writing, in 
which the tops of the letters are in line, and which must 
have been written with pen or brush and ink. The most 
important of them is the Nagari script, in which Sanskrit 
MSS. are usually written, and Sanskrit as well as Marathi 
and Hindi books are regularly printed. It is characterized 
by the well-known horizontal line at the top of the letters. 
The oldest inscription entirely in the Nagari character 
dates from 754 a.v., while the oldest MS, Written in it 
belongs to the eleventh century, An eastern development 
of the Nagari is the Proto-Bengali character of the twelfth 
century. 

From the southern variety of the Agoka writing are 
descended five types, which Scour south of the Vindhya 
Tange, and include the Canarese and Telugn, while the 
Tamil script is probably derived from @ northern alphabet 
introduced in the fourth or fifth century a.p, 





In dealing with each type of alphabet, Dr. Bihler 
describes its general characteristics, besides pointing out 
the development of each letter. All this is farther illus- 
trated by several excellent plates. They are on separate 
sheets which fold into a ease. Each contains twenty or 
more columns, giving the epigraphic forms of every letter 
in each period. One of the plates also presents the various 
forms of writing in the northern MSS. from the fifth 
century to the thirteenth. As all the plates can be placed 
side by side, the historical development of every single 
letter from beginning to end may be studied with ease. 
Thus, even the plates by themselves will prove # great 
boon to students of Indian palaeography. 

The sixth chapter and plate ix are devoted to the 
historical elucidation of the Indian numerals. As to the 
few Kharosthi numerals, there are indications that, like 
the alphabet, they are of Aramaic origin, and were in- 
troduced ut the same time as the latter. The peculiar 
numerical notation by means of letters or syllables, which 
is used along with the Brahmi alphabet from the oldest 
period down to the end of the sixth century 4.D., is at 
present difficult to explain satisfactorily. Dr. Bihler, 
however, agrees with Burnell in thinking that this system 
was borrowed from Egypt, though he admits this con- 
clusion to be uncertain. It is at all events clear that in 
the third century nc. this system had a long period of 
development behind it. From its symbols, with the 
addition of a circle to indicate the cypher, was derived 
the decimal notation, probably an invention of the Indian 
astronomers. The earliest example of the decimal figures 
dates from 595 a.p., and their employment became the 
rule in inscriptions of the ninth and later centuries. It 
is well known that these decimal symbols were adopted 
by the Arabs, who introduced them into Europe. 

The seventh chapter deals with the external arrange 
ment of Indian inscriptions and MSS. With regard to 
punctuation, Dr. Bibler shows that it is only found in 
the Brahmi script, but here occasionally from the earliest 
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times. It was not, however, till the fifth century that one 
vertical stroke after a half-verse, and two after a complete 
verse, began to be systematically used. Among various 
other points, it is interesting to note that auspicious 
symbols, considered so important in later times, sre 
already found at the heginning and end of two Afoka 
inscriptions, 

The last chapter treats of writing materials, scribes, and 
libraries. Quintus Curtius states that the Indians used 
birch bark for writing on at the time of Alexander. Its 
use began in the north-west, there being extensive birch 
forests on the slopes of the Himalayas, and gradually 
spread to central, eastern, and western India. The oldest 
examples of it are twists found in Buddhist topes of 
Afghanistan, and the Bower MS, of the fifth century A.D. 
According to the testimony of the ancient canonical 
Buddhist works, leaves, doubtless those of the palm, were 
the ordinary writing material of the oldest times, The 
earliest example is the Horiuzi palm-leaf Sanskrit MS, of 
the sixth century a.p., which is preserved in Japan, and 
of which the Bodleian possesses « facsimile. In Northern 
India, where they were written on with ink, palm-leaves 
ceased to be used after the introduction of paper; but in 
the south, where the writing was scratched in with a stylus, 
they are still employed. Paper was introduced by the 
Muhammadans, and has been very extensively used for 
MSS. The oldest Gujarat paper MS. dates from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Neither varnished 
boards, such as are used in Burma for MSS., have been 
found in India, nor leather or parchment, clearly owing 
to the ritual impurity of animal materials. Copper plates 
were early and frequently used for inscriptions, They 
furnish a curious illustration of how natrow are the limits 
of invention. They practically all imitate the shape either 
of palm-leaves or strips of birch bark. Similarly, the 
earliest Indian stone architecture imitated the wooden 
buildings by which it was preceded. The use of ink as 
early as the second century 8.c. is proved by an inseription 
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in a Buddhist tope, and is certain even for the fourth 
century from a statement of Nearchos. 

Want of space prevents us from touching on many other 
instructive points set forth in Dr. Bibler’s highly interesting 
and important treatise. Like the history of Indian religion, 
that of Indian palaeography shows, more than in any other 
country, a long and unbroken development, unchecked by 
foreign influence or the introduction of printing. The 
perusal of Dr. Bibler’s work (which, however, does not 
include the last five centuries within its scope) is ac- 
cordingly a veritable education in historical evolution. The 
thoroughness, as well as the usefulness, of the volume is 
well illustrated by the following experience. A certain 
Sanskrit scholar had for some time past been searching in 
vain for an Indian inscription which he had formerly come 
across. He was able to trace it at once by consulting 
Dr. Biihler’s work on its appearance last month. It will 
be absolutely indispensable to the student of Indian in- 
scriptions and MSS. Nor can it be neglected by those who 
are interested in Semitic or Greek palaeography. 


[From The Academy, Oct. 31, 1896.] A. A. MacponeLt. 


TRatré SUR LE CALCUL DANS LES REINS ET DANS LA VESSIE, 
par Ant Bexr MvunAMMED IBN Zaxaniva At-Razt. 
Traduction, accompagné du Texte, par P, pe Korine, 
docteur en médecine. 8vo, pp. viii and 255. (Leyde: 
Brill, 1896.) 


The publication appearing under the above-mentioned 
title contains a collection of six treatises written by various 
eminent Arab physicians, who lived between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries. Their value from 4 medical point 
of view cannot be discussed in the following lines, although 
it appears to have been more than purely literary interest 
which induced the editor, himself a physician, to devote 
so much attention to them. His work proves beyond doubt 
that he was successful in mastering all the difficulties offered 
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by Arabic texts, full of technicalities, and, indeed, even an 
Ambic scholar not versed in the latter would be greatly 
embarrassed in the accomplishment of a similar task. 

Dr. Koning has, for some reason or other, omitted 
biographical or literary references, which, however, can easily 
be looked up in works on mediaeval medicine. Each article 
treats on the calculus, both from the pathological and 
therapeutical points of view, and shows the high standard 
which Arabio science had attained regarding the diagnosis 
and treatment of this disease, 

The first two articles are by the famous Ar-Razi, who 
died about 920 in Baghdad. He may be styled the father 
of Arabic medicine proper, since before his period the 
most renowned physicians were Christians, He has 
therefore been honoured with the title « Galenus of the 
Arabs,” and was considered a great authority all over 
the world during the Middle Ages. Many of his works 
were translated into Hebrew and Latin (see Steinschneider, 
Ueberss., p. 722 sqq.), and exist in print. Ar-Razi treats 
on the calculus in several of his books, and has also devoted 
a chapter to it in his most comprehensive work known as 
“Al-Hawi.” The first article published by Dr. Koning 
is, however, an independent study on this subject, and is 
mentioned by Ibn Abi Useibia (ed. Miller), yol. i, p- 316, 
1. 17, a5 well as by Wuestenfeld, Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte, 
p- 45, No. 57, under the title, “Tractatus de renum et 
vesicae calculis.” The second article is ‘taken from the 
same author’s work, “ Al-Fakhir.’” 

Article three forms chapter 39 of B. 1 of Ali b. Abbas 

~ Majisi’s (tenth century) work “ Al-Maliki” (see I.A.U,, 
i, 236, Wuestenfeld, p. 39). Another MS. copy of this 
work exists in the British Museum (Add. 23,410), where the 
article in question is to be found, fol. 159° 8qq-, and from 
which I have been enabled to ascertain the correct reading 
of several words which Dr. Koning has left undecided : 


P. 126, 1. 3, Gi; 1.7, su. P. 128, 1.7, 125; 1.8 from 
bottom, oH ls oe OK ISI. P, 130, 1. 8 from bottom, ane. 






P, 138, 1. $ from (fol. 851), (2lell. P. 142, 1.1, 
() Sl Gostt,; 1.8, J Bocedl Lay 3 Goes Ads! Je, 
PUN oda All cay 5)patl sceall slastl Js, Sal! 
Dyed, Lal gospel! de; 1. 1 from bottom, se) J Legs boys 
daly SS ve User! Ly: P- 146, 1. 2 from bottom, —.3 3 
cee bel, UaCeall cosll. P. 164,18, be Hla 3 Jy, 
ks Ps) os, etc. 

The next article is taken from the “Mukhtar” of Ali 
b. Al-Hubal, who lived in the thirteenth century. The 
note in the Leyden Catalogue of MSS. stating that the 
copy from which this article is reproduced is an unique 
one, is erroneous, as the British Museum also possesses one 
(Or. 2,805) in which this treatise is to be found, fol. 201", 
with variations, €.g, : 

P, 186, 1. 5, Lo jlott-dy SN 5,121; 22,2! seems to be 
dittography ; 1.6 from bottom, oJ,» ; 1.4 from bottom, oss 
1, 2 from bottom, ,be,. P. 188, 1.5, ee2Js» “Cand their 
weakness.” P. 190, 1.1, Axel; L7, aelpl. P, 192, 1. 5, 
erevell oly; 1.2 from bottom, Jj}. P, 194,18, Pane 
1.6 from bottom, J>,. P. 202, last line, “ol ea" 
wuule. P. 206, 1.8, Lea. P. 212, 1.9, el JH ot} 
id. »y3-\ gola ea) Le jie; last line, w oie 10 die 
Legs ly eld ceed. P. 216, 1. 2 from bottom, yoee'l Le 
POUL spay panel ails aecby. P. 218,11, desta}! @). 


These passages, as well as those in the preceding group, 
prove that the language chosen by both writers is the 
same vulgar idiom as that used by Ibu Abi Useibia and 


an 
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many other authors on philosophy and science, rather than 
classical Arabic. 

To the above-named articles, which have never been 
published in the original before, are attached the transla- 
tions of those chapters which deal with the same question 
in the Canon of Avicenna and the Tusrif of Abil-Casis, 
one of the most renowned surgeons of the twelfth century. 

The type is large and very distinct, and the editor 
deserves all praise for the care which he has bestowed on 
H. Hinscurep, 


G. Datwas. GramMatix pes Jiiptscu-Pavisrintscuesx 
AxnamAison, NacH DEN Ipiomen pes Pavisriniscuen 
Tatmup uND Miprascu pes OwxKkrELostarcum (Con. 
Socrvi 84) tnp per JerusacemiscHen Tarocume zum 
Pentarzucn, (Leipzig, 1894.) 

G. Datman. AnamAiscue Lesestiicke Zon Grammatix 
pes Jupiscu-Pavastiniscuen ARamiiscu zeumer 
wach HanpscHRirren pes Barrrriscuen Museums, anr 
Worterverzeicuniss. (Leipzig, 1896.) 


It may sound surprising, but it is none the less true, 
that a literature as rich and as varied as that written in the 
Aramaic dialects of Palestine should not have been studied 
from a systematical point of view, nor that its grammar 
should have been investigated hitherto. Dictionaries there 
existed, some more, others less perfect, but the forms 
of the words have thus far been utterly neglected. Tt is 
the more surprising as the oldest translations of the Bible 
were made in that language, probably earlier than the 
Greek translation, and the Primitive Gospel (or that of the 
Ebionites) may have been written in that very language, 
One of the great obstacles in the way of a grammar was 
the peculiar status in which these texts have come down 
to us. Most of them have no vowel-signs at all, and the 
tradition of the texts is anything but sure, The biblical 
commentaries which haye vowel-signs were in 0 corrupt 





a state that the vocalization of one page, or often of one 
verse, contradicted that of the next verse on the same 
page. The darkness which hung over this peculiar state 


of the text and yocalization rendered the task of compiling . 


& grammar extremely difficult. It has, however, been lifted 
somewhat, since the discovery of Aramaic texts preserved 
in Yemen; for these have a totally different system of 
vocalization, which turns out to be the original and genuine 
reprodaction of the ancient pronunciation. According to my 
views, this system, known as the superlinear, as the points 
are invariably placed abore the letters, is of Palestinian 
origin, and has retained the old forms, so much corrupted in 
later transcripts, where the other system (the sublinear) was 
substituted for it. Professor Dalman has now undertaken 
and carried to a perfect end the task of bringing some light 
into the confused matter. With great skill and profound 
insight he has been able to build up an admirable grammar 
of this or, better, these dialects of Aramaic, and to show 
the gradual growth and development of grammatical forms, 
their differentiation and divisions according to the time and 
to the circumstances in which those texts were written. He 
adduces not merely one or a few examples, but with great 
industry he adduces almost every example available. As 
a basis for this book, which fills so admirably a lacuna felt 
by every Semitic scholar, he has taken one of the Codices 
brought by Professor Socin from the East, probably of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and for the other texts he 
has gone as far as possible to the oldest and often not 
easily available MSS. and _ editiones principes, Many 
& point may require still further elucidation, and no doubt 
some of the views advanced by Professor Dalman will be 
modified in course of time, but the great outlines, and in 
many cases also the minute fillings, will remain unaltered. 
He has given us a solid basis, from which it will now be 
easier to work. 

If I am bound to give unstinted praise to the diligence 
of the author, and to the excellence of the Grammar, 
I cannot help expressing my doubts concerning the theories 
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Professor Dalman advances in his admirable Introduction, 
where he attempts a classification of the texts into Judnic- 
Palestinian, Galilean-Palestinian, and texts of a mixed 
character. It would be difficult to justify this classification, 
which appears more artificial than real. To assert that 
there are texts of a mixed character, which, according 
to Professor Dalman, were the work of the scholar who 
imitated the ancient dialects, appears to be begging the 
question. Considering that these translations of, and 
comments on, the Bible were made only and solely for the 
purpose of making its contents known and available to 
the masses, it is at least questionable to assume that the 
language of these translations was an artificial language, 
and as such not understood by the people, To what purpose 
was that work undertaken, then? We are forced to see 
in these texts other forms of a popular development of 
the Aramaic dialect spoken by the people, and not an 
artificial mixture. 

This affects to a certain degree the basis from which 
Professor Dalman starts; but whatever the explanation of the 
origin of the grammatical forms may be, it does not affect 
these forms, and these alone are of true importance, TT 
are all faithfully reproduced and carefully grouped in 
the Grammar. As a mere addition to his bibliography 
I mention my edition of the “Scroll of the Hasmonaeans ”” 
(Transactions, London Oriental Congress, II, p, 3 f£), which 
has escaped Professor Dalman’s notice. An index ought 
to have completed the book. Instead of it we get now, 
from the same author, an important addition, consisting 
in a selection of ancient texts, illustrating the various 
nuances of the Palestinian Aramaic, together with a glossary, 
and constant references to the Grammar. 

The selection of the texts is made with great care. 
Professor Dalman has consulted very freely the treasures of 
the British Museum, and has known how to benefit by 
the access to these MSS. He Gives also cariae lectiones and 
short historical and explanatory notes. He has substituted 
the sublinear vocalization for the superlinear, which, from 
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a practical point of view, is to be recommended, but he 
has, unfortunately, been too dogmatic in that transcription. 
I should have preferred not to put a Segol at all, and 
omit the Sheva Quiescens as well as the Dagesh in most 
cases, There are many points in connection with this 
transcription which require elucidation. Professor Dalman 
being an authority on the subject, his views carry great 
weight. So, for instance (p. 2), why hens instead of 
pens? Line 4, p. 3, is evidently corrupt ; something 
is missing in the text. Line 2, p. 4, UN ; why not UN ? 
I do not wish, however, to cavil at little things, when we 
ought to be grateful for such important gifts as the Grammar 
and the Texts. Both will prove invaluable contributions to 
Semitic philology, and especially to Aramaic. 
M. Gaster. 


Marcarer Dustor Gissox. Sropia Stwartica.—No. Wits 
Apocrypua Stxartica. (London, 1896.) 


The harvest gathered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
in the convent of Mount Sinai seems to be inexhaustible. 
Another sheaf is presented to us under the title of 
“ Apocrypha Sinaitica.” It contains—(1) “The Anaphora 
Pilati,” in three recensions, in Syriac and Arabic, one of 
the Arabic texts being of the eighth century (A). The 
Syriac was copied by Mr. Rendel Harris from a late paper 
MS. (probably thirteenth century). The Arabic text (B), 
taken from an undated MS., is also very old, in fact much 
older than any of the Greek texts published by Tischendorf. 
These two Arabic texts are printed side by side. Of the 
older MS. a facsimile is given of the page in which the date 
occurs, and in the margin, both of the Syriac and Arabic 
texts, constant reference is made to Tischendorf's edition 
of the Greek texts. (2) “The Recognitions of Clement.” 
A short version of the Recognitions is published here in two 
Arabic recensions —one from the same MS. (A) of the 


2.m.a.8, 1897. il 
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Anaphora, and the second from the Codex British Museum, 
dated 1659, written by Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
and by his disciple Paulus, the same Macarius from whom 
we have an excellent description of his travels through 
Vallachia, Moldavia, and Russia in the seventeenth century. 
The original has not yet been published hitherto, but an 
English translation was made by Belfour and published 
by the “Old Oriental Translation Fund.” To these 
Recognitions Mrs. Gibson adds (3) “The Martyrdom of 
Clement,” written by the same Macarius, who, as he said, 
had translated it from the Greek in Sinope. The marginal 
notes refer to the Recognitions and Homilies of Clement. 
Then follow (4) “The Preaching of Peter,” from the same 
Codex as the recension (A) of the Anaphora, published in 
Arabic. (5) “The Martyrdom of James, son of Alphaeus,” 
(6) “Preaching of Simon, son of Cleophas.”’ (7) “Martyrdom 
of Simon.” Mrs. Gibson has also given a translation of 
the text published by her, and a carefully worked-out 
Introduction, where she studies with especial minutencss 
the history of the Anaphora Pilati, and adduces some 
psrallels from the recently discovered pseudo-Gospel of 
St. Peter. This book is thus an extremely valuable 
contribution to Semitic philology and to ancient apocryphal 
literature. 


M. G. 


Dizm THoNTAFELN von Tet - er - AMARNA, by Hvso 
Wixcxier, being the Fifth Volume of Professor 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Syo. (Berlin : 
Verlag von Reuther and Reichard, 1896.) 


This is one of the most important Assyriological publica. 
tions of the year, giving, as it does, translations of almost 
all the tablets found at Tell-el-Amarna rather more than 
eight years ago—296 in all. The author claims that he 
has cleared away many obstacles, but frankly admits that 
his work is but the beginning of the work of explainin 
these difficult texts. The book consists of an introdieitae 






DI£ THO: TAFELN VON TI 

i ——— 
(xxxvi pages), giving = summary of the contents; the 
transeription and translation of the 296 tablets (pp. 2-404"); 
notes and corrections (pp. 405-415); lists of the words 
(pp. 3*-34*), the proper names (pp. 35°-42*), a separate 
yocabulary to Nos. 294-296 (pp. 43°49"), and a reference- 
table of the numbers of the tablets at Berlin, Gizeh, and 
London, those in the possession of Rostowicz and Murch, 
and that found at Tel-Hesy. 

The translations of the Berlin tablets are based on 
a careful collation of the texts, which has given numerous 
improved readings; but much more, the author says, remains 
to be done in this direction, and a new publication of the 
originals is promised. 

Naturally one turns first to those tablets which mention 
Jerusalem, the most interesting (from one point of view) 
being No. 183. In this the words in lines 13-17, u tnanna 
appunama alu mat Urusalim Sumu-sa (2) (alu) Bit-Ninib, 
al sarri, patarat [a}iar amell (alu) Keiti, are rendered “and 
now even a city of the province of Jerusalem, named Bit- 
Ninib, » city of the king, is lost with the men of Kelti.” 
Many Assyriologists (including myself) have regarded the 
definite article as being more appropriate after the word 
“even ”—i.e. “the city of the land (or mountain) of 
Jerusalem,” and this may be regarded as a question which 
has still to be discussed. It is to be noted, however, that 
a Bit-Ninib occurs on pp. 128-129, line 31, to whose 
inhabitants Abd-Asirta wrote asking them to assemble for 
an attack upon Gebal ; but it is doubtful whether this is the 
same place. 

From this work the student can now get an excellent 
idea of the extent of the correspondence between Western 
Asia and Egypt, which has of late years been brought to 
light. He will learn about the correspondence between 
Nimmuria (=Nimutria= Neb-mut-Ra or Amenophis IIT) 
and Kallima-Sin of Kar-Dunias (Babylonia) concerning the 
marriage to each other of their daughters; about that of 


1 994-296 are in transcription only. 
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Burraburias’ (=Burnaburias of Babylonia) and Naphururia 
(Nefer-hoper-Ra, Amenophis IV) concerning various presents 
and political affairs; about that of Duératta of Mitani to 
Nimmuria (Amenophis III), Napburia (Amenophis IV), 
and Teie, the surviving wife of the former (from one of 
these it would seem that Duératta claimed Nineveh as 
belonging to his dominions: see p. xiii, footnote). He will 
see letters from Alasia (Cyprus), a letter from Aséur-uballit 
of Assyria to Naphururia, and, besides these, a large 
number of communications which passed between Phoenician 
and Canaanite princes and the king of Egypt. These 
include Jerusalem (Nos. 179-185), Gebal (53-118), Beyrut 
(128-130), Sidon (147, 148), Tyre (149-156), Accho 
(157 #f.), Megiddo (192-195), Hazor (202, 203), Gezer 
(204-206), Askalon (207-213), Lachish (217-219), with 
several others. These tablets have been so often referred 
to, that their contents are probably at present very well 
known, but a great many side issues still remain to be 
discussed and settled. Thus some hundreds of names, both 
of men and of places, assume their places in history, and 
the work of the philologist will go hand in hand with that 
of the historian and ethnographist to decide all their 
bearings. The meanings of a large number of words have 
also to be decided, provisional renderings of others corrected, 
and the translations “smoothed down ” and improved. 

The present work is greatly to be recommended, for it 
forms practically a Corpus of all the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
(with the exception of about a dozen), and gives, by its 
arrangement, a complete picture of the results gained. 
A simultaneous edition of the work in English is announced, 


T. G. P. 
Conzivorm Texts rrom Banytoxtay Tasers, ETC., IN 


tue Brirish Museum. Parts I and II. Printed b 
order of the Trustees, 4to. 1896, % 


Part I of this important work contains forty texts, copied 
by Mr. L. W. King, mostly temple accounts, apparently 





from Laga’, many from tablets circular in form. These 
inseriptions are especially important for the dates, which 
mention the chief historical event of the year they were 
written, or the preceding year: eg, We find the frequent 
note mu us-sa Huhutarri (ki) bagul, probably “ Year after 
Hubutarri did evil” There are also texts of Arad- 
Sin, “nourisher of Urima (Ur, now Mugeyyer), king of 
Ararma (Larsa), king of Sumer and Akkad”; Lu-Uta 
or Amel-Samai, “ vieeroy of Opis” (?) (patesi Upé ?); and 
Nammagani, viceroy of Lagaé. 

The second part, copied by the author of this notice, 
has fifty-three inscriptions, of a luter date, very diverse 
in their nature, It contains several letters (one of them 
from King Ammi-satana to a too easy-going purveyor) ; 
sales of fields, houses, slaves; the hiring of fields; tablets 
referring to partnership, adoption, marriages, the sharing 
of property, and lawsuits. There are also two tablets 
referring to the property of their writer's aunt, some 
accounts, a list of male and female slaves, and a very 
interesting text of the nineteenth year of Darius referring 
to a missing piece of woven stuff (kita albu) intended for 
the covering (in all probability) of the couch of Bélit Sippar 
(“the lady of Sippara”’). Bu. 88-5-12, 60, referring to 
the sharing of property, is one of three (one for each 
inheritor), the other two being published by Meissner in 
his Altbabylonisehes Privatrecht; and the marriage contract, 
Bu. 91-5-9, 21764, is one of two (one for each wife), the 
other being also published in the same work of Meissner. 
It is noteworthy that the second wife was taken to wait 
upon the first, and to “carry her seat to the temple of ber 
god.” A very interesting text, in peculiar style of 
writing, is Bu. 91-5-9, 296, apparently a reaping contract, 
in which the names of the contracting parties and witnesses 
are uncommon, and have a foreign look. 

The following names of kings occur on the tablets which 
are dated: Sumula-ila, Zabium, Abil-Sin, Sin-mubalit, 


1 Perhaps =“ was in revolt.” 
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Hammurabi (whose name is also spelled Ammurabi and 
Hammirabi"), Samsu-iluna, Abgéu’ (=Ebisu=), Ammi- 
satana, and Ammi-zaduga, all of them kings of the dynasty 
of Babylon (about 2300 x.c.). It is noteworthy that two 
of the letters are addressed to Apisi, ia Marduk uballatu-ka, 
“ Apia, whom Merodach preserve,” and the question 
naturally arises whether this may not be Abcéu’, the 
Ebisu of the Babylonian canon. 


YC re 2 


A Coxctse Dicrioxary or tux ASSYRIAN Lanavace. 


Part V. By W. Muss-Arnour. (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1896.) 


Unlike Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Handworterbuch, this work 
is not altogether a “ one-man” production, but the bringing 
together of the opinions of many as to the meanings (which 
are given in English and German) of numerous Assyrian 
words which are still doubtful—a great advantage. The 
sixty-four pages of the present part go from dimé(y 
(a kind of bird) to zamadiru (a receptacle for grain f), 
Like Delitzsch’s Assyrian Dictionary, the present work has 
the Cuneiform characters but rarely. It is unfortunate that 
the author has chosen z as his transcription of the sound 
corresponding with M or t» generally represented by 4. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the work is a most com- 
mendable one, and exceedingly useful on account of the 
merit mentioned above, namely, the number of opinions 
that it gives as to the meanings of words, 


T. G. P, 


Groorarniya Tinkéra. By V. Vasstrirr. 


Since the publication of the elaborate and highly interesting 
works of the late M. Dutreuil de Rhins and Mr. Rockhill, 


* The scribe has written, by mistake, > for > at the end of this name. 






, = 

there has been no want of ample materials for a better 
knowledge of Tibet. So great, indeed, has been the advance 
in Tibetan geography in modern times, that it is unnecessary 
to have recourse to native writers, Chinese or Tibetan, 
whose tendency towards mysticism and hyperbole detracts 
from any value their writings might otherwise possess. 
The pamphlet now before us is an instance of this style 
of composition. Its author, Minjul, was a hutukhtu, or 
high lama, and held office in the consistorial court at 
Peking, where he died as far back as 1839. He appears 
to have been twitted by the Emperor of China with an 
ignorance of geography, and to have then and there 
sought the advice of a learned Russian, Professor Ossip 
Mikhailovitch Kovalefsky, with whose help, and that of 
other Russians, he compiled a Universal Geography. That 
part of his work relating to his own country and to 
India, based as this was on personal observations and 
non-European sources of information, was translated into 
Russian by Professor Vassilief, the eminent Sinologist. 

This treatise can hardly be regarded as & serious con- 
tribution to geography, and its title is therefore a little 
misleading. Mixed up with a few topographical facts, it 
contains a number of legends or traditions in their Tibetan 
and Indian versions of that peculiar type with which 
Buddhistic scholars are so well acquainted. Names of 
_ mountains, Inkes, and rivers are given with but little 
explanatory text, and were it not for an occasional note 
by the learned editor, and his explanation of some of the 
names, we should feel disappointed, perhaps because we 
expected too much from a Tibetan lama, whose training 
and methods are not quite in accordance with modern ideas 
on geography. 

Minjul speaks of the advantages enjoyed by his country- 
men in their delightfully cool and equable climate; he 
draws attention to the central position of Tibet, surrounded 
by eight nations, yet isolated from all, and commanding 
the sources of the mighty rivers which irrigate their Te 
spective countries. He enumerates the principal snowy 
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mountains or ranges, the black (by contrast) hills with 
their aromatic medicinal herbs, the great transparent lakes, 
ete. He also speaks of the divisions of Tibet, but he is 
more at home in discussing its legendary history, centring 
round Gandis-ri (the sacred Kailas), with its lake Anudata, 
Anavatapta, or Mapam-yamtso, the scene of Bon-chung’s 
conflict with Naroba, where, according to the Indian story, the 
six-faced youth (probably Jamimma) smote the mountain 
with his spear and cleft the fissure in its side, Every 
monastery, temple, and idol is associated in the popular 
belief with some miracle of Buddha, the regenerator of 
mankind, Tsong-kaba, the great reformer, and the latter's 
disciples. These tales are the theme of Minjul’s discourse, 
and the topographical details are merely accessories, 

With the aid of the valuable portfolio of maps issued 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to accompany 
Dutreuil de Rhins’ book, we have succeeded in identifying 
many of the names, while others have baffled us, On the 
whole we think Asiatic, and especially Buddhistic students, 
have cause to be grateful to Professor Vassilief for publishing 
this translation. 


E. D. M. 


Grammar or THe Diarects or Verxacurar Syriac as 
SPOKEN BY THE Eastern Syrians or Kurvisray, 
Nortu-Wesr Persia, ann THe Prax or Mosut, 
with notices of the Vernacular of the Jews of Azerbaijan 
and of Zakhu near Mosul. By Anruvr Jouy MaAciuax, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, some- 
time head of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission 
to the Eastern Syrians, (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1895.) 


The beautiful types of the Cambridge Unive 
have been well employed in printing this book 
likely for many years to be the st 
subject of which it treats; but it i 
would have been more useful if t 


rsity Press 
» Which is 
andard authority on the 
5 probable that the book 
hese types had not been 





employed—if, in other words, the author had throughout 
transliterated the modern Syriac into European characters, 
in which nuances of pronunciation can be more easily repre- 
sented than in a script which the European student will 
approach with preconceived ideas about the pronunciation 
—ideas which, being based on his study of Old Syriac, will 
be misleading. However, one who has been a Missionary 
among the Syrians could scarcely be expected to abandon 
a character which the Missionaries are proud of having 
utilized in order to give the Nestorians a literature of their 
own. The account which Dr. Perkins gives of the reception 
of the first book printed in modern Syriac (forty-six years 
ago) is still thrilling. “As I carried the proof-sheets of it 
from the printing-office into my study for correction, and 
laid them on my table before our translators, they were 
struck with mute rapture and astonishment to see their 
language in print; though they themselves had assisted 
me a few days before in preparing the same matter for the 
press. As soon as recovery from their first surprise allowed 
them utterance, ‘It is time to give glory to God,’ they 
each exclaimed, ‘that we behold the commencement of 
printing books for our people!’—a sentiment to which 
I could give hearty response.” 

Fifteen years after this date appeared the Grammar of 
D. T. Stoddard, in which the forms and usages of some 
of these dialects were systematically arranged, and since 
that time most of the leading Syriac scholars have interested 
themselves in these late descendants of the ancient Aramaic 


language—some publishing texts, others contributing to the * 


philological study of the dialects. There has, however, 
been no work based on first-hand research calculated to 
supersede Stoddard’s prior to the present Grammar of Dean 
Maclean. He has devoted special attention to the dialectic 
varieties of the language, having studied no fewer than 
sixteen dialects during his five years’ residence among the 
Nestorians ; and the patience that he has displayed in 
collecting these varieties, as well as the delicacy of ear 


which he has shown in noting them, deserve recognition. 
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Stoddard complains of the difficulty he experienced in 
getting the natives to tell him the true forms they were 
in the habit of using, owing to the Oriental custom of 
giving the answer the questioner is thought to desire rather 
than the answer which is in harmony with fact. As this 
custom is not likely to have changed since Stoddard’s time, 
the labour represented by these collections from sixteen 
dialects must have been exceedingly great. 

A remarkable feature in the work is the wealth of phrases 
and expressions which the Dean has taken down as they 
were uttered, and which illustrate native usage far better 
than translations made under the eye of Europeans. He 
is to be thanked for having spread these with a free hand, 
A rather weak point, as has been noticed by other reviewers, 
is to be found in the etymologies, the sources of the foreign 
words being stated neither fully nor always correctly, The 
Aramaic language has at all times shown a great aptitude 
for the assimilation of foreign elements, not only among 
substantives and verbs, but even among conjunctions and 
adverbs; and to one acquainted with Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish the lists of New-Syriac words in the Dean’s 
Grammar will contain much that is fumiliar, although the 
source is often not indicated. It is just to add that this 
is not a matter by which the practical utility of the book 
is in any way affected; the New-Syriac dialects do not 
appear to assign to foreign words any special treatment, 
but to admit them to the full privileges of natives, 

How far the assertion which Dean Maclean repeats after 
* other scholars, that the modern Syriac dialects are not 
direct descendants of the classical language, but stand 
rather in the relation of nieces, is borne out by the facts 
which he has collected, will be estimated variously, It may 
be indeed true that much of them “ was in use side by side 
with the written classical Syriac for centuries,” but in the 
parallel cases of modern Arabic, modern Greek, modern 
Armenian, ete., it is difficult or impossible to say at what 
period exactly the ancient language ceased to be a natural 
vehicle of conversation. The vestiges of antiquity which 
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are noted in the modern Syriac forms are perhaps rather 
to be explained by the working of analogy than to be 
supposed to date back to a very remote epoch ; and of the 
actual words which are thought to occur “in Uhaldee and 
other ancient Aramaic dialects” and in modern Syriac, but 
not in ancient Syriac, many at least are open to suspicion ; 
they are more likely to be recent borrowings from existing 
languages than survivals. : 

Dean Maclean deserves cordial praise for having followed. 
the example of those many missionaries who have found 
time amid their religious and educational duties to do some- 
thing for the cause of science and learning. 


D. 8. Marcoiiours. 


A History or tHe Deccan. By J. D. B. Grissiz. Vol. 1 
8yo, (London: Luzac and Co., 1896.) 


Whatever else may be thought of this work, there cannot 


. be two opinions as to its readableness and its pleasing 


appearance. The numerous views of ruined forts and 
palaces, which it brings before us in such charming shape, 
remind us that to the Dakhin as fully as to Persia may 
be applied the well-known lines— 


Ly pat wrulis cast ny UT # St yids 0 Sr UA8 J 


“The princes of Persia may be traced 
By carvings on ruined gates and walls.” 


The most valuable of the illustrations is, perhaps, the 
reproduction of an apparently authentic portrait of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, the founder of the Asaf-Jahi dynasty. If all 
that Mr. Gribble intended was to write an agreeable book, 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of such a rare ignoramus 5 
the .young Haidarabad nobleman described on page ii of 
the Introduction, then all that remains to be done is to 
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congratulate him on his success, and wish him a happy 
issue with his second volume. 
“In every work regard the writer’s end, 
For none can compass more than they intend.” 


But surely we ought to apply a severer standard to one 
of Mr. Gribble’s experience, and demand from him some- 
thing more than this; some measure of independent research, 
or at least a strictly critical method in dealing with the 
sources, far from inaccessible, to which he has had recourse, 
It is true that such comments and reflections as the author 
introduces in the course of his story are always sound and 
judicious, often forcible and of value. It is, however, 
doubtful if he has read himself into his subject sufficiently, 
or has studied it long enough, to acquire the requisite 
mastery over it. This is the judgment arrived at upon 
a perusal of parts i and ii of the work, in respect of which 
I have no more right to express an opinion than any other 
industrious reader having a moderate fequaintance with 
Indian history, Of part iii I shall have more to say. 

To the book as a whole one or two general criticisms 
seem applicable. Mr. Gribble should look to his trans- 
iteration, which is, to say the least, erratic; and while 
noticeably chary of dates, some of those he does give can 
hardly be correct. We all suffer from printer’s errors, nor 
ean Mr. Gribble escape the common doom: for instance, 
pasma kash on p. 353 for tasma kash is obviously a misprint. 
But how could Mr. Gribble pass-such forms as “ Boseton ” 
(p. 34) for woe Bastin, and « Boorahan ” (p. 45) for 
wes Burhan? why call wes furman a farmana (p. 316) ? 
and where did he find the grotesque “Khan Humman ” 
(p. 318) for obj |S Kian Zaman (a title which, be it 
said en passant, was granted after and not before the capture 
of Shamba Ji)? It is not at all necessary, as 
haye done, to erect transliteration into a fe 
author might try to be consistent with hi 
spell 46=* “ Mahomed” on p. 32 and “ 
p. 34. We might also have been spared s 
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as “Farkhander” (p. 344) for 24,3 farkhundah, and 
“Shakar Kerar” (p. 375) for 3-5 S% Shakar-kerah, Then 
in the matter of dates we have, for instance, on p. 33 the 
1st Rabi‘ I, 759 u., made to correspond to 1359 a.p., and 
on p. 34 to 1357 a.v., the exact date being the 11th 
February, 1458. : 

When we come to part iii, pp. 312-379, we reach a period 
which I have studied somewhat closely. As Mr. Gribble 
gives no references, it is impossible, except at great ex- 
penditure of time, to compare his facts seriatim with the 
original authorities on which he bas based them. All that 
can be done, therefore, is to ran through a series of the 
most prominent instances in which he seems to have either 
misread, or been misled by, the books that he consulted. 
Nothing will be brought forward except simple matters of 
fact, on which there could hardly be two opinions, if reference 
be made to the best original authorities. 

The limits of permissible inaccuracy allowed to themselves 
by most writers on Indian history are much wider than 
those obtaining in any other branch of historical science. 
Thus to call a man of forty-nine “the young prince” 
(p. 341), since it can be paralleled elsewhere, may pass 
as venial. Let us proceed to more unmistakeable cases 
of erroneous statement, 

Firiz Jang, father of Chin Qilich Khan (Nizam-ul-mulk) 
never joined A‘zam Shah (p. 329); when ‘Alamgir died, 
the prince Shih ‘Alam was not at Kabul (p. 332), but had 
been encamped at Jamriid, not far from Pashawar, since 
November, 1706; Mathura is not twenty but thirty-five miles 
from Agrah (p. 333); and the date of the battle of Jajau, 
the 18th Rabi‘ I, 1119 1., does not correspond to the 
23rd May, but to the 18th June (x.s.) or the Tth June (0.s.), 
1707. Again, Firaz Jang did not withdraw from the Dakhin 
(p. 335); he was removed by the emperor's orders. He 
was transferred to the province of Ahmadabad Gujarat, 
which was not “a small government,” but probably the 
richest and most profitable of them all, except 
His son, Chin Qilich Khan, did not “ remain in the Deccan” 
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(same page), but in compliance with a summons from the 
new emperor arrived at Agrah on the 5th November, 1707, and 
on the 26th February, 1708, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Audh. ‘Azim-ush-shan (not “Shih,” as printed 
here and elsewhere) was not the “ youngest” (p. 341) but 
the second of Bahadur Shah’s four sons. The two Barhah 
Sayyads (p. 348) never fought on A‘zam Shah's side at 
Jajau; they were with Bahadur Shah, and came with him 
from Lahor; nor did they retire from court or go to Bengal, 
but in the course of time obtained the two governments of 
Allahabad and Babar. These appointments were procured 
for them by ‘Azim-ush-shin, and they had nothing to do 
with Farrukhsiyar until his father’s death. The batches 
of Sikhs executed at Dihli could hardly have been “ several 
hundreds each day” (p. 359); they were not much over 
seven hundred men altogether, and the daily executions 
lasted for a week. 

The genealogical table on p. 364 omits to mention one 
of the emperors, ‘Aziz-ud-din, ‘Alamgir Sani (son of 
Jahandar Shah), who reigned from 1754 to 1759. It 
therefore follows that No. 9, Shah ‘Alam (son of ‘Aviz-nd- 
din), was not the descendant of Juhan Shah, but of 
Jabandar Shah, No.3. Nor had Muhammad Shah “been 
living in retirement at Fathpur” (p. 368); he had been 
under lock and key in the Salimgarh fort at Dibli, with 
the rest of the princes of the royal house, and was brought 
thence to Agrah down the river Jamnah, 

Dilawar ‘Ali Khin’s force (p.°369) was composed largely 
of Rajputs, not of Mahratias; the latter were with ‘Alim 
‘Ali Khan. Nor did Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan come 
from the west; his advance on Barhanpur was from the 
north-east. The battle with ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan took place 
two or three fos from Balapur in Barar (see Khafi Khan, 
vol. ii, p. 889, or Elliot, vii, 499), a place that, accord 
to the “Gazetteer for Barar,” lies in the Ak 
some sixty miles south-east of Burhanpur, Where does 
Mr. Gribble find that this battle was fought twenty-five 
miles west of that town ? Haidar Quli Khan, Afshar, the 
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Mir Atash, or artillery general, was not “selected as the 
actual assassin”? of Sayyad Husain ‘Ali Khan (p. 371); 
the man who volunteered to do the deed was Mir Haidar 
Beg, Dughlat, Kashghari. On p. 374 Nizam-ul-mulk’s 
accession to power as chief minister is made to follow 
immediately upon the fall of the Sayyads, As a matter 
of fact, his cousin, Muhammad Amin Khan, Chin, became 
minister, and it was only after this man’s death that Nizam- 
ul-mulk received that office (5th Jamadi I, 1134 u., 20th 
February, 1722). On p. 375 Mr. Gribble confounds two 
separate expeditions. Nizam-ul-mulk left Dibli for Ahma- 
dabad and Malwah on the 2nd Safar, 1135 #. (11th 
November, 1722), and was back at the capital on the 30th 
Ramazan (3rd July, 1723) ; he did not quit Dibli on his 
flight to the Dakhin until the 25th Rabi‘ I, 1136 un. (22nd 
December, 1723). 

It would not be unfair to say that Mr. Gribble’s work, 
when completed, will be more a history of the Haidarabad 
state, under the present ruling family, than a history of 
the whole Dakhin. Four centuries are disposed of in 311 
pages; the rest of the work, that is, seventy pages of 
volume i and the whole of the second volume, will be 
occupied by the 170 years from 1722 to the present day. 
Thus the volume now before us is no more than the portico 
to the completed edifice; and by his second volume must 
Mr. Gribble’s labours be judged. Materials for a full history 
of the present line of Nizams of Haidarabad are abundant, 
and they will no doubt be carefully and exhaustively used 
in the concluding volume. 

December 8, 1896. W. Irvise. 


1. Tue Farr or Ista. By the Rev. Epwarp Set, 
B.D., M.R.A.S. (Kegan Paul, Triibner and Oo., 1896.) 

2. L’Istam, Iurressions et Eropes. Par le Comte Henry 
pe Castries. (Armand Colin et Cie, 1896.) 


The two works before us, though dealing with a common 
subject, differ greatly in scope and treatment. Mr. Sell 
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and M. de Castries have both lived in Mohammedan lands 
and acquired a personal knowledge of their subject. 

During the many years which Mr. Sell has passed in 
India he has enjoyed the most intimate intercourse with 
Mohammedans, and, besides this, he has been able to consult 
the works of Musulman authors in the originals. The 
present volume is a second edition of a former work, and 
is “the result of another fifteen years’ study of Islam.” 
His treatment is mainly scientific and dogmatic, M. de 
Castries, on the other hand has studied Islam as an 
officer in the French colony of Algiers, and writes in 
a philosophic way of the characteristics of the followers 
of Mohammed. 

Mr. Sell’s work is a scholarly exposition and epitome of 
the various tenets embraced by Islam, in which he treats 
clearly and succinctly of each sect in turn. The book does 
not in any way claim to be an account of the rise and 
growth of Mohammedanism, but is merely a demonstration 
of the Faith of Islam as it really is in its varions forms, 
and an indication of the manner in which it influences the 
lives of individuals and the customs of nations in the 
present day. All Mr. Sell’s statements with regard to 
dogmatic teaching are the result of personal consultation 
of Mohammedan authorities. Nothing but praise can be 
spoken of the whole undertaking. It is no light task to 
put into plain English many of the obscure tenets of Islam ; 
and while, on the one hand, the author has been careful, 
in consideration of the student, to employ and explain 
throughout the most important Arabic ferming technici, he 
has, on the other hand, made his work accessible to the 
general reader also. Without ever being too prolix he has 
embraced a very wide range, and finds room, for example 
for excellent accounts of the mystic poets and the Bab 
movement in Persia. 

Transliteration is a vexed and sore point with all 
Orientalists, and is likely to remain 80; but surely some 
of Mr. Sell’s versions are open to general criticism, He 
tells us, for example, in his preface that he has “retained 
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the anglicised forms Khalif and Khalifate, instead of using 
the more correct terms Khalifn and Khalifat.” There 
seems considerable confusion here; for the “correct terms” 
are Khalifa and Khilafat, while Khalif and Khalifate (not 
being Arabic) bear the appearance of a transcription of 
our old English forms Caliph and Caliphate into trans- 
literated Arabic! Again, how is the form Mohammadan, 
which is used throughout, to be explained? whence the 
long a? 

The fact that M. de Castries writes in full personal 
sympathy with the dogmas of the Roman Church gives 
additional value to the discrimination, impartiality, and 
even admiration which he displays in treating of the 
Mohammedan religion. He sees in Islam (and in this he 
is in accord with many notable doctors of his Church) the 
necessary link between fetichism and Christianity. He 
regrets that, “a l'exception d’un petit nombre d’orientalistes 
sans influence dans la politique,” most people are inclined 
to regard the Musulman religion as a variety of paganism. 

He takes up three special points on which Islam seems 
most to differ from Christianity, namely: Polygamy, the 
Conception of Paradise, and Fatalism. He would have us 
review our condemnation of the first in the light of the 
stories of the Patriarchs and the Kings of Israel. As 
regards the second, he points out the frequency among 
Oriental peoples of picturing supernal delights through 
sensuous imagery, and quotes as an example the writer 
of the Song of Songs. On the third point he considers 
that the doctors of his own Church have failed to come 
much nearer than the Musulman doctors to s solution of 
the much vexed problems of Foreknowledge and Freewill, 

Other writers on Islam may possibly have dealt with 
equal candour on its essential teachings, but the able 
chapter at the conclusion of the volume well merits our 
consideration at the present time. M. de Castries therein 
reviews the attitude of Mohammedans towards their 
Christian conquerors, and puts the question, “ Will amalga- 
mation ever be possible?” Taking the experience of the 
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French in Algeria, he answers emphatically “No.” The 
Arabs have migrated in their thousands towards the great 
Libyan desert, and sooner than reconquer Algeria they 
would conquer another Jand for Islam. There are to be 
found at the end of the volume several interesting ap- 
pendices: one of special interest, occupying fifty pages, 
deals with “ Les idées au moyen Age sur Mahomet et la 
réligion Musulmane.” ; 


E. D. R. 


Tur Farry Annats or THe Excuse tx Benoa. Vol. I. 
By ©. R. Witsox, M.A., of the Bengal Educational 
Service. Svo. (London: W. Thacker and Oo., 1895.) 


Mr. Wilson’s work has been most severely, and, as it 
seems to me, most unfairly, condemned in one of the 
literary reviews. The grounds for attack were, first, that 
his Introduction was built up from the late Sir Henry 
Yule’s “ Diary of William Hedges, Esq.”; secondly, that 
the India Office records were printed by him in a summary, 
instead of the full text. Something, too, was said, I think, 
about the audacity shown by one not officially concerned 
in touching that sacred ark. This line of criticism strikes 
one as most unfruitful, dealing as it does only with the 
accidents, and ignoring the essentials, of the work under 
review. If the book had in itself any merits or demerits, 
would it not be better to praise or censure them, without 
dilating on side issues having little or no bearing on 
& proper verdict ? 

As to the first objection, most people ‘will think that 
Mr. Wilson has committed no breach of literary propriety. 
In his preface he plainly admits his indebtedness to Sir 
Henry Yule, and wherever he uses his predecessor's work 
he gives a reference to volume and page. If this is not 
enough, then no man can use the work of a predecessor, 
and all advance is barred’; for no man can cope singlet 
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handed with the whole of an immense subject. But it 
may be said that after Sir Henry Yule there was nothing 
left for anyone else to attempt; that Mr. Wilson, in writing 
over two hundred pages of introduction, has been merely 
wasting his time. Now, too high praise can never be 
accorded to the labours of Sir H. Yule; and the “ Diary 
of William Hedges, Esq.,” like all his books, is a delight 
to the studious reader. But the three volumes in question 
will never secure a very large audience; they are the raw 
material of history, and present no compact and finished 
narrative. This is the natural result of the diary form, 
which does not readily adapt itself to clear and continuous 
narrative, In such a case, any impartial judge must admit 
that there was room for a condensed story of our doings 
in Bengal, not excluding even the period eovered by 
Hedges’ diary and so admirably dealt with by Sir H. Yule. 

The publication of a summary of the Bengal Consultations 
from 1704 having been resolved on, it was obviously. 
necessary to begin by explaining the position of things 
there in that year. In other words, the author must 
commence the volume with some sort of introduction; and 
that which he has prefixed to his summary seems worthy 
of high praise. It can be declared, with a clear conscience, 
to be simple and terse in its language, lucid in its arrange- 
ment, and most interesting in its matter. Everyone who 
reads it through will know, in a way he never knew before, 
how the English made their entry into Bengal. 

From the first timid approaches in 1633, through an 
obscure port in Orissa, with no idea but commerce, up to 
the foundation of Calcutta and the beginnings of rudimentary 
administration, the whole story is set before us in most 
attractive shape” Whether the full text of the documents 
should have been furnished instead of an abstract, cannot 
be decided with absolute certainty by anyone who has not 
collated the book with the originals; but from the internal 
evidence it may be safely surmised that there is little 
matter of any interest of which we have been deprived. 
If there is to be hereafter an official publication of the 
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full text, no one would offer any objection. But how long 
must we wait while these projects take shape? It is 
unwise, meanwhile, to discourage by formal disapproval 
the efforts of individual enthusiasm. Personal zeal can 
never be too strongly prized: mere official work can never 
take its place. Of this truth Sir Henry Yule himself is 
one of the brightest examples. 

Many curious points brought out by Mr. Wilson might 
be commented on. One of the strangest is, perhaps, the 
quaint expedient introduced in 1704 of Government by 
Rotation—the directing head of the community being 
changed every week. Such a system must have been fore- 
doomed to failure, even without the constant squabbling, 
that plogue-spot of Indian official life, which not even 
Warren Hastings could eradicate. Lord Cornwallis was 
the first of our governors in India who was free of this 
fatal hindrance. Mr. Wilson must be held also to have 
made out his main proposition, namely, that the assumption 
of authority within a foreign state was forced upon the 
unwilling officers of the Company. The “country powers” 
(as they used to be called) were too weak to perform the 
most elementary duty of a State, the affording of pro- 
tection to person and property against violence. As 
showing the low estimation in which Europeans were held 
in those early times, we may cite a story on p. 8 of the 
Introduction, In 1633 a ship captain was admitted to an 
audience with the Governor of Orissa. The governor, 
slipping off his sandal, offered his foot to our merchant 
to kiss, “ which he twice refused to do, but at last he was 
fain to do it.” 

Mr. Wilson, with commendable boldness and fair success, 
has attempted the reduction of the old erfatic spelling of 
Indian names to some sort of rule and order. There are 
still a number of minor points on which I could suggest 
some revision. For instance, in the note on the page of 
the Introduction just referred to, when he speaks of the 
governor's “ allowance of two thousand rupees,” he evidently 
means a mangab of 2000 zdé (see the mun’s biography in 
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the Ma dsir-ul-umard, iii, 452), and thus, to my thinking, 
makes two mistakes, mangab meaning not an ‘allowance’ 
but a rank or command. Neither can the words mangab- 
i-do hazér-i-zdt be rightly taken as having anything to do 
with ‘two thousand rupees,’ as I have tried to explain 
in the July number of our Journal, p. 510. 

Réhdart, on p. 78, note, is rightly enough rendered as 
‘transit duty’; but the steps by which it reached this 
meaning are not given. To begin with, the idea was 
to afford special protection on certain roads peculiarly ex- 
posed to attack, such as that from Agrah to Dihli. Special 
officers were appointed as Rdh-dars (literally, ‘Road- 
keepers’), whose duty it vas to furnish armed escorts to 
convoy travellers and goods. For this duty they were 
permitted to take payment. In time the grant of an escort 
was dropped, while the money continued to be levied. By 
this means the arrangement was turned into a transit duty 
pare and simple. The, first literal meaning of peshkash (see 
the same page) is rather an ‘offering’ than ‘firstfraits.’ 
Thus pesh kashidan, literally ‘to lay before anyone,’ i.e. to 
make an offering, hence peshkash, the thing so laid before 
or offered to anyone. The use of the word ‘commission ’ 
for farmdish might be misunderstood; the word should 
be rather ‘requisition,’ for it means the order sent to an 
official to supply a superior with goods, which latterly were 
very seldom paid for, though in earlier days their cost 
was allowed as a debit against the revenue collections. 

One or two more of these suggested corrections and 
I have done. Sher Buland Khan (p. 182 and elsewhere) 
would more properly be Sarbuland Khan. He and the 
prince ‘Azim-ush-shiin married two sisters, and thus his 
prominence in Bengal is accounted for. _ Subsequently, he 
held successively the governments of Babar, Kabul, Agrah, 
and Gujarat. I may also point out that Murshid Quli 
Khan, the didn of Bengal, was removed on Bahadur 
Shah's aceession in 1119 x. (1707), and joined that 
monarch’s camp on his march to the Dakhin. Murshid 
Quli Khan was not reappointed to Bengal until the 2ud 
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Moharram 1122 nu. (March 2, 1710), after the assnssi- 
nation of Zia-ullah Khan. 

The title of Qdsid-dar (pp. 179, 278), given to the post- 
master, must be peculiar to Bengal, as it is not. found in 
any of the historians of the period, who speak of such 
an official as Daroghah-i-dak, The man referred to is 
known from other sources to have been Farrukhsiyar’s 
mirsdman, or Lord Steward, within whose province the 
postal arrangements would fall. The Mir Muhammad Dafar 
of line 30, p. 179, is no doubt Muhammad Ja‘far, a man 
from Shiraz, afterwards created Taqarrub Khan; he died 
Oth Rabi I, 1128 w. (April 1, 1716). From page 179 
onwards, the prince living & Rajmohal must mean 
Farrukhstyar, because his father, ‘Azim-ush-shin, left 
Bengal in 1707 (see p. 172) and never returned to it. 
This point might be made clearer than it is in Mr. Wilson’s 
text. The year 1706 on p. 281, line 9, ought to be 170$; 
for ‘Alamgir died in 1707, on the 19th February (os) or 
the 2nd March (xs). The technical meaning of Nishdn 
(p. 27 and elsewhere) is ‘formal writing or patent issued 
by « prince of the blood’; in short, the same thing that 
if issued by the sovereign was styled a farmdn. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson will persevere and 
give us another volume at an early date, continuing the 
series of summaries, That volume ought to include all 
the reports and letters connected with the important mission 
to Dibli under Mr. John Surman. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
printed part of those papers in his “Early Records of 
British India”; and in his report on the records of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office he added a large number of con- 
temporary translations (found in the Madras records) of 
Hasb-ul-hukm, and other communications from the chief 
minister, Sayyad ‘Abdullah Khan. Further additions to 
our knowledge of this mission will be most valuable. 
Surman, a to Anglo-Indian tradition, rendered 
nugatory all the concessions gained at Dihli b i 
with Murshid Quali Khin on ¢ matter of eti ae 


Qali quette. Havin 
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that of Murshid Quli Khin, Surman claimed the first visit 
upon his arrival at Murshidabad. The governor insisted 
on the precedence due to his office. Surman would not 
give way, but marched on to Calcutta, and Murshid Quli 
Khan hindered, in every way in his power, the execution 
of the Company's furman. “ What mighty contests rise 
from trivial things!” 
December 14, 1896, W. Iavine. 


Tux Mystic Frowery Laxp. By Cuantes J. H. 
Hatcomng. 8yo, 225 pp. (London: Luzac and Co. 
Price 10s.) . 


This volume is a very popular personal narrative 
by a gentleman who has spent seven years in China. It 
makes no pretence to contribute anything to scholarship, 
and as a story is the reverse of exciting. A number 
of incidents, most of them of a very ordinary kind, are 
described, with remarks on things Chinese and on things 
in general, which we are afraid will rather weary the reader. 
With judicious skipping, it may amuse a vacant afternoon, 
and the coloured reproductions of the Chinese drawings 
of common life are well executed. 


Tux Bunpuist Pravixo-Waeer. By Witttam Spvrsox, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. 308. (London: Macmillan, 1896. 
Price 10s.) 


Mr. Simpson has here given us a very interesting and 
instructive book. Starting with the so-called praying-wheel 
of the Tibetans, he points out what it really is, and, with 
the aid of excellent illustrations, makes the wheel, and the 


method in which the Lamas use it, clear. He then proceeds . 


to show that it is not a praying-wheel at all; that the object 
aimed at is not prayer, but the repetition of a charm, Om 
mini padme hung (that is, Adoration! the Jewel in the 
Lotus), the Shad-akshara-mantra or Six-syllabled Charm. 
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This charm-cylinder is a piece of very ancient symbolism. 
It is found on coins as early as the time of Christ. It was 
not only in India that water was considered the source 
of the universe; and the lotus floating on the water was 
probably, and perhaps still is, regarded as a symbol of the 
universe, and the jewel in it as a symbol of the self- 
creative, or, rather, self-evolving, force which the Buddhists 
regarded as the only source of the universe. However this 
may be, there is a deep mystic meaning in the six syllables 
of the charm ; and one can easily follow how it has come 
to be believed so potent. 

In the ancient sculptures at Sanchi, and on the modern 
representations of Buddha’s footprints in Ceylon, figures 
of the wheel play a great part. But this was an entirely 
different wheel, the symbol not of the universe, but of the 
royal chariot wheel of the kingdom of righteousness which 
the Buddha set rolling on. And there is yet a third 
Buddhist wheel, the symbol of the circle of transmigration, 
in which the unconverted man is, according to Buddhism, 
held to be bound fast. It is of the utmost importance to 
a right understanding of the question to keep these three, 
entirely different, symbols distinct. 

All three—the wheel of the universe, the wheel of 
sovereignty, and the wheel of life—are derived from the 
wheel of the sun. It was Buddhism, it is true, that applied 
the second idea rather to the dominion of righteousness 
than to the outward, material dominion of an earthly 
king. But even in that portion of the wheel symbolism 
it worked on older materials; and only (in this instance 
as in so many others) gave a new and higher, more ethical, 
connotation to an already existing expression, 

It is not only the Buddhists who adopted this symbolism 
from the older Indian faith. The Jains also have done so, 
as their sculptures recently discovered at Mathura isd 
elsewhere clearly show. Unfortunately, there have not 
been found any Brahminical representations of this symbol 
of a similarly ancient date. But it is mentioned, which is 


more important, in books of the Brahmins which are 






certainly even far older. Not only the Brahmanas, but 
even the Vedas themselves, refer to the wheel of the sun. 
The wheel of the universe is referred to in the SvetaSvatara 
Upanishad. This book is later than Buddhism, but the 
symbol is referred to incidentally in such a way that one 
cannot fail to see that the idea is old established and well 
known. Only the wheel of life has not, so far, been traced 
back to literature older than Buddhism. 

These passages from the older Brahmin books show clearly 
that the original idea was that of a solar wheel, and this not 
only explains why so much importance was attached to the 
turning of it the way of the sun, but helps us also to trace 
the symbol still further back, to the time when the Aryan 
race had not yet entered India. Mr. Simpson brings together 
a great deal of curious information on the Pradakshina (or 
walking round an object of veneration with the right hand 
towards it), and this not only from Indian (both Brabminical 
and Buddhist) sources, but from customs prevalent among 
the Greeks, the Kelts, and other Western nations, And not 
only so; he traces the same, or similar, ideas in Egypt and 
Japan, among the Muhammadans, and Jews, and Christians ; 
and shows how throughout the long history of these strange 
customs the ideas of the wheel and of the sun lay at the 
back of the popular superstitions and beliefs. 

The volume is throughout profusely illustrated, and Mr. 
Simpson has added a capital index and a useful bibliography. 
In bringing together so great a mass of material from all 
parts of the world, a number of incidental problems arise on 
which it is difficult to speak with absolute certainty. The 
moderation with which the author keeps the balance, and 
does not attempt to push his conclusions further than they 
can fairly go, is very marked. He modestly calls his work 
a “collection of materials,” and a very admirable collection 
it is. It is certainly the best book that has yet appeared 
on the subject; and the summary in the lust chapter ably 
puts the questions which the materials so brought together 
from many sources will help to solve. 
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Lire or Britax Hovowton Honeson. By Sir Witttam 
Hunter, K.0.S.1. 8vo, pp. 390. (London: John 
Murray, 1896.) 


The Society will welcome this charming biography of 
one of its most distinguished members. The author has 
lavished upon it that literary skill of which he is a past 
master; and we have a delightful volume, which the reader 
when once he has begun it will be loath to lay down 
till it is finished. This is due, no doubt, in great part to 
the wonderfully interesting tale he had to tell, the charm 
of the noble and simple character he had to depict, the 
wide range of the intellectual problems which must neces- 
sarily be raised in any life of Hodgson. But too many 
biographies are a warning how easily the story might 
have been spoiled in the telling. And every reader will 
be grateful for the lucid way in which the facts are grouped, 
the easy style in which the work is written, the knowledge 
and care with which the various topics are so handled 
that accuracy is combined with grace. 

The book opens with an account of Hodgson’s boyhood 
and family surroundings; describes Haileybury College as 
it was when he spent there four short terms; takes him, 
still really only a boy, at 17, to India, and describes his life 
in the Calcutta of that day; gives a chapter to his first 
appointment in the then just acquired Kumaon valleys, 
and to his work there as revenue settlement officer; 
describes his solitary life of intellectual ardour as Assistant 
Resident in Nepal; and then devotes a considerable space 
(not one word too long) to a lucid and careful narrative 
of the political events with which he had to deal as 
Resident. This part of the book (chiefly based on Wright) 
is not only particularly valuable in bringing out the force 
of Hodgson’s personal character, and his ability and tact 
as a man of affairs, but is of engrossing interest as a stirring 
chapter in modern Indian history. And the final catas- 
trophe, when Lord Ellenborough 80 brusquely relieved 
Hodgson of his duties, and suddenly appointed another 





civilian to his post, is clearly led up to and explained, to 
the complete justification of the Resident. 

Hodgson’s short journey home, and his life as a student 
bachelor recluse at Darjiling (1843-1853), are. then taken 
up with the assistance of a charming letter from Sir John 
Hooker, who stayed with him there. Hodgson had then 
given up his studies in Buddhism, but pursued with 
unabated ardour the subjects of vernacular education in 
India, the study of the races of the Himalayan valleys, 
the physical geography of the Himalaya and Tibet, and 
the zoology, especially the ornithology, of Sikhim. 

This leads up to four chapters describing Hodgson’s 
work on Nepalese Buddhism, on the hill races of India, 
as a naturalist, and as a champion of vernacular education. 
The quoted opinions of the experts on all these subjects 
are amply sufficient to show not only that he added in 
each of them to hunmn knowledge, but that in each of them 
he was in advance, in many respects, of his age, and took 
original views which time has proved to have been right. 
So vigorous an intellectual grasp in conjunction with so 
varied a genius is quite exceptional. Each speciulist would, 
no doubt, with a reasonable envy, grudge the time and the 
attention that such a man devoted to the subjects outside 
the specialist’s own range, And it is, of course, true that, 
had he kept to one subject, that branch of inquiry would 
have gained a greater impetus in a degree it is now, 
perhaps, impossible to estimate. But it is, to say the least, 
very doubtful whether the cause of knowledge would, as 
4 whole, have thereby gained. 

It is strange that Hodgson, after his final return home 
in 1855, in the full enjoyment of a physical and meutal 
vigour that few can boast, ceased to take any active part in 
research, It were useless to speculate on the reasons for 
this where the biography throws no light. He was some- 
what disappointed perhaps (though there is no evidence of 
this) at the meagre results, in England and in India, 
of the munificent generosity with which he had placed at 
the disposal of scholars the finest collection of materials 
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for the study of Sanskrit Buddhism ever brought together 
either in Europe or Asia. But no one was better aware 
than Hodgson himself of those peculiar circumstances which 
then (as now) made England so far behind the Continent 
in appreciation of research, and even in knowledge of the 
right method of research. The governing classes in Eng- 
lund are only just now beginning to wake up to the duty 
of the State in this matter, and the Government of India 
was then even further in arrear, The noble words of 
Hodgson, full of that burning eloquence that comes of 
strong moral enthusiasm, on the education of the peoples 
of India, show what were the views he held— 

“TI have spent many years in India, remote from the 
Residencies and large towns, and almost entirely with 
the natives, whom, consequently, it was ever an object 
with me to conciliate for my own comfort, and whom I 
trust I always feel anxious to win, in order the better to 
accomplish my public duties, as well as to influence the 
people to their own advantage and improvement. Yes! 
I say I have so spent many, many years, and during them 
I solemnly declare that the only unequivocal, voluntary 
testimonies I have received of influence over either the 
hearts or the heads of the people, have been owing entirely 
to some little knowledge, on my part, of their literature! 
With this instrument I have warmed hearts and controlled 
heads which were utterly impassive to kindness, to reason, 
to bribery, and deeply am I persuaded, by experience and 
reflection, that the use of this instrument is indispensable 
in paving the way for any general, effective, safe measures 
of educational regeneration.” ! 

But these were not, and from the circumstances under 
which they lived, could not be, the views of the rulers of 
India. Hodgson says :— 

“ At Calcutta the great body of influential men—influential 
from their stations, their talents, and their knowledge—are. 
have been, and must continue to be, strangers to India.’?® 


! Hodgron, ‘+ Essays on Indian Subjects," vol. ii 
? Ibid, p32. meets,” vol. ii, p. 296, 





They were not likely to value very highly knowledge 
they themselves had not. In the subjects they set for the 
young civilians to study, the literature of India, the history 
of the thought, of the industrial conditions, of the social 
institutions, of India, found no place, And they were 
more likely to resent, than to appreciate, the fact that so 
distinguished a man as Hodgson should have insisted, in 
words so powerful, on the importance of subjects beyond 
their ken. We find, at least, that Hodgson received none 
of those titular honours which were given to many of his 
less distinguished contemporaries. 

But for that he would have cared little, and would have. 
welcomed the present signs of a change at last. English- 
men are beginning to realize that they can no longer with 
safety remain so far behind France, and Germany, and Russia 
in their knowledge of Oriental literature and history. When 
they once begin they will rapidly overtake their rivals, 
for it is not the ability that hos been wanting, but the 
will; and Englishmen in India will follow suit. Meanwhile, 
in Hodgson’s particular field—in that chapter of history 
he first opened up, and then so lavishly provided with the 
materials for further work—in Indian Buddhism, interest is 
rapidly growing, The Sanskrit texts, for which Hodgson 
did so much, are acquiring new value precisely from the 
rapid publication of the Pali texts, once considered their 
rivals. And this is not really at all strange. The two 
sets of texts, the Pali and the Sanskrit, represent different 
schools and come from different countries. But they deal 
with the same chapter in the history of human thought. 
A knowledge of both is needed for a proper solution of 
the problems that arise, and it is not easy—it is, indeed, 
scarcely possible—rightly to appreciate either of them without 
the other. The very last work of importance published on 
Buddhism, Professor Windisch’s masterly monograph on 
“Mara and Buddha,” affords proof on every page of the 
intimate connection between the two, and is throughout 
one long example of the manner in which each can elucidate 
the other, 
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One may well, therefore, be impatient that whereas year 
after year three or four volumes of Pali texts are made 
accessible by the printing-press to scholars, the documents 
preserved and presented by Hodgson should be still almost 
entirely unpublished. It is a mere mockery to be told 
(p. 281) that they form the object of pious pilgrimage 
of travelling scholars, who visit (once in a generation 
or so!) the libraries where the generous donor hoped 
they would be used, and where they lie entombed. For 
entombed they are. It is only scholars with wealth 
enough to give them leisure who can study, as Burnouf 
did, the MSS. themselves. What is required to make 
Hodgson’s gifts really useful, is to place the texts in 
print (and not summaries or abstracts only, but the 
whole texts) on the tables of scholars, M. Senart’s 
splendid work on the Mahavastu will accordingly be of 
more permanent value than Burnouf’s. And only the want 
of money bars the way. Seventy or eighty pounds would 
pay for the printing of one book. A like sum ought to be set 
apart for the editor. When a few volumes had appeared 
the sale would suffice to pay for others, Our Society 
would be glad to undertake, without charge, all the business 
arrangements. Cannot those who revere the rare genius, 
the wide intellectual sympathies, the noble unselfishness of 
Hodgson, resolve to bring out ao series of “ Hodgson Texts,” 
and thus to complete the work he had so splendidly begun ? 
He could not have done this himself. There were no 
scholars then to do the editing. But the times are now 
ripe; scholars can be found ready trained. The importance 
and interest of the subject is acknowledged ; and better than 
any statue, better than any title, would such a series of texts 
keep alive the memory of the man we all reverence, and 
whom the readers of this biography will learn to love, 

For after all it is not so much the ever alert intel- 
lectuality, not the single-minded search after truth, not 
even the moral enthusiasm, as the simplicity and grace of 
Hodgson’s personal character, that those who knew him 
best valued the most. We find here a typical example 
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of the noble life; a life reflecting such a lustre on 
the Service as the highest administrative ability, alone, 
could never hope to emulate. Would that its tone and 
spirit could animate the official world! The book ought 
to be in the hands, and in the heart, of every young 
civilian. 

T. W. Ruys Davins. 


Tue JATAKA, TOGETHER wiTH ITs Commentary. By V. 
Favssoit. 8vo, pp. 600. (London: Kegan Paul & Co., 
1896.) 


We heartily congratulate Professor Fausboll on the com- 
pletion in this volume of the admirable edition of the 547 
Buddhist Jataka Tales, on which he has spent so many 
years of useful and arduous labour. He states in the few 
words of preface that he looks upon his edition as a pro- 
visional one, and no doubt all our editions of Pali texts 
must be provisional, The study of the language, being so 
recent in origin, has not been carried far enough to enable 
the editor to decide even on which is the best of the readings 
preserved in the MSS. he has to work on. And we may 
fairly hope, as the years go by, to procure better and older 
MSS. But among the Pali texts that have so far appeared 
—and the number of volumes now amounts to fifty—this 
particular work is not only one of the very best, but from 
the nature of its contents is particularly valuable from the 
point of view of Pali syntax and lexicography. We are 
glad to see that there is to be another volume to corftain an 
essay—a kind of prolegomena in the form of a post-seriptum 
by the editor—and an index of names by his friend Dr. Dines 
Andersen. We have had the advantage of seeing advance 
proofs of the first sheets of this index, and can announce 
that it will be specially full and valuable. 

The actual contents of this volume are the last ten stories, 
including some of the most famous, such as the Ummagga, 
Sama, Vidhiira, and Vessantara. Translations from the 
Burmese of the second and third of these four have lately 
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appeared in our Journal, from the pen of Mr. St. John, and 
our readers will recollect that they have much more of the 
form of novelettes than of the usual fable or birth story. 
This is still more the case with the remaining ones. 
The Pali text of the Ummagga fills 150 of Professor 
Fausbéll’s large pages in the Pali, and an English trans- 
lation of it would probably occupy about 400 pages of this 
Journal; and the Vessantara is nearly as long. 

Meanwhile the Cambridge scheme for translating the 
whole work is making promising progress. Two volumes 
have already appeared in print, and two others are in 
preparation. And it will not be long before we have this 
invaluable collection of old-world stories, of all sorts and 
sizes, accessible to the European scholar, both in Pali and 
in English. 

It will be scarcely necessary now to point out the great 
value of this work—not only the oldest, most authentic, 
and most complete collection of ancient folklore in the 
world, but a veritable mine of information for anyone who 
studies the home life, the social customs and institutions, 
the daily habits, and common beliefs of the peoples of 
India; and for Pali students it is simply indispensable. 


Les Castes pans LINDE: LES FAITS ET LE sysrdue. Par 
Eure Sexant, Membre de l'Institut. 12mo, pp. 257. 
(Paris: Leroux, 1896.) 

Die soctace Gureperuno m Norpdésriicuen Inpien zv 
Bubpua’s Zerr. Von Dr. Ricuarp Fick. Large 8yo, 
pp. 241. (Kiel: Haeseler.) 

Hixpvu Castres axp Sects. By Jocenpna Natu Brarra- 
cuarya, President of the College of Pandits at Nadiya. 
8vo, pp. 623. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1896. Price 12 rupees.) 


The number of books on Caste in India has been very 
large. And this is no wonder. For the institution, or 
custom, is not only interesting in itself from various stand- 
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points—historical, ethical, political—but is quite peculiar to 
India. All the important books on the subject are specified 
in M. Senart’s admirable little volume, and are probably 
well known to our readers. It would be useless, therefore, 
to refer to them here, and it will suffice to recall to our 
minds that the theories put forward as to the origin and 
meaning of caste are about equal in number to the books 
upon it, and are irreconcilable one with the other. It is 
a striking proof of the genius of our distinguished Honorary 
Member, that haying descended into so long-fought a fray 
with a tiny duodecimo essay, a reprint of three articles in 
a review, he should have been able, after first dissipating 
the mists of delusion, to put forward a solution of the 
problem which is practically final. After reading the essay 
the reader will see that it is not only the best treatment 
of the question we have had, but is the only treatment of 
it that any longer merits serious attention. 

It is well known that the population of India is divided 
into a number of sections, which we call ‘castes,’ the 
members of which are debarred from the right of inter- 
marriage (connubium) and in constantly varying degrees 
from the right of eating together (commensality) with the 
members of other sections. ‘The disastrous effects, from 
the ethical, social, and political points of view, of the con- 
sequent restrictions haye been often grossly exaggerated, 
and the advantages of the system ignored. But it cannot 
be denied that the term ‘caste’ covers a state of things 
which it behoves the rulers of India, at least, clearly to 
understand. The Government has accordingly spent large 
sums, ‘and employed for lengthy periods the services of 
some of their ablest civilians, in the collection of elaborate 
evidence on the subject ; and the costly and valuable census 
returns have been largely tinged with the question. Never- 
theless we do not know to this day how many castes there 
are, or the exact degrees of restriction by endogamy and 
by exogamy, and by disabilities of various kinds as to meats 
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and drinks, to which each caste is subject. The reports 
are hazy as to what caste really means and implies, the 
most contradictory views as to the nature of caste have 
governed the minds of the collectors of evidence, and of 
the census officials; and consequently (while the great 
yalue and importance of the results obtained are beyond 
question) it is difficult, and, indeed, in many cases impossible, 
to compare these results together. 

It would seem that there must be between two and three 
thousand such caste divisions in India. And although 
this is only a vague guess, owing to the inexactitude of the 
returns pointed out by M. Senart (p. 17), it is enough to 
show that the restrictions are not confined, after all, within 
such very narrow limits. The Brahmin law books suppose 
that all these castes are descended from an original fourfold 
division into Brahmins, knights, tradespeople, and work- 
people. Mr. Westfield, Mr. Ibbetson, and Mr, Risley dis- 
regard this, and set up irreconcilable theories, One of 
these is that castes are derived from occupations, another 
is that they are derived from differences of race. M. Senart, 
agreeing that the Brahmin theory cannot be admitted, is 
easily able to show that neither of the other theories at 
all cover the facts which the writers of the reports have 
themselves brought together. They lie, in fact, open to 
the same objections as those that make it impossible to 
explain the origin of religion by any one cause, such as 
ghost-worship, phallus-worship, or sun-worship. Some 
castes, no doubt, are occupation-castes, some are race-castes, 
some are religion-castes; but no one of these explanations 
is sufficient, alone, to explain the varied results that lie 
before us in the returns; no one of them, standing alone, 
is based on a large enough historical induction. 

Now we have long known that the connubium was the 
cause of a determined struggle between the patricians 
and the plebeians in Rome; and evidence has been yearly 
accumulating on the existence of restrictions as to inter- 
marriage, and as to the right of eating together, among 
other Aryan tribes—Greek, Germans, Russians, and so on. 
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Even without the evidence of the existence, now, of such 
restrictions among the modern successors of the Aryans in 
India, it would have been almost certain that the ancient 
Aryan tribes, there also, were subject to the same 
divisions. The facts of caste make it certain. More than 
this, restrictions as to connubium and commensality are not 
confined to Aryan races. It is probable that the notion 
of such customs was familiar enough to some, at least, 
of the races that preceded the Aryans in India, The 
basis of such customs as regards marriage is always, where- 
ever they exist, a threefold one—a section (parallel to our 
modern tables of affinity) within which a man can not 
marry ; a larger section within which he can; and all the 
rest of the world with whom he can not intermarry. Both 
the spirit, and to a large degree the actual details, of 
the restrictions of caste are identical with these ancient, 
worldwide, and especially Aryan, customs. It is in them 
that we have the key to the origin of caste. 

M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feelings constantly tended, in the West, to weaken, 
and at last succeeded in removing, these restrictions. He 
suggests that the absence of such feelings in India may 
be one reason why the disabilities have not, also there, been 
gradually softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive 
for the right understanding of Indian history, that they 
should, on the contrary, have become so permanent a factor 
in Indian life. The problem remaining is to trace in the 
literature the gradual growth of the system—the gradual 
formation of new sections among the people; the gradual 
extension of the caste-system to the families of people 
engaged in the same trade, belonging to the same sect, 
tracing their ancestry (whether rightly or wrongly) to the 
same source. All these factors, and others besides, are 
real factors. But they are phases of the extension and 
growth, not explanations of the origin, of the system. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short summary of this 
sort to state the case with all the necessary limitations 
and reserves with which it is put forward in the essays 
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themselves. Everyone interested in the subject must read 
M. Senart’s book. It is only possible here to show the 
general lines along which the argument, so soberly and 
convincingly put forward, is there carried on. 


Dr. Fick’s work is an admirable example of the way 
in which such a stady of caste in the literature should be 
conducted. He has wisely chosen a series of texts the 
date of which is (sufficiently, at least, for the purpose 
of his inquiry) practically ascertainable ; and the Buddhist 
texts he works on have the further advantage that the 
facts mentioned in them are not coloured by any pre- 
conceived notions, are recorded by men independent of the 
Brahmin influence, and are referred to quite incidentally. 
He shows conclusively that there was not then (just as 
there is not now, and never has been) any Brahmin caste 
in India. There are many castes of Brahmins who follow 
all sorts of occupations, which is a very different thing. 
In the same way there is no Khattiya caste; there is 
a social class of bureaucrats, a governing class, which is 
also a very different thing. And there is no caste of 
tradespeople (Vessi); there is a social class of Sefthis, 
and many different castes associated with trade of various 
kinds, M. Senartis here in error in supposing that Gahapati 
is used in Buddhist literature as a name for the Vessa. 
We hear of Brahmin Gahapatis as well as of Setthi Gahapatis 
and plain Gahapatis; and the passage he quotes in support 
of his proposition mentions, not the Gahapati, but the 
Kulaputta; and it might be suggested that his description 
of the Brahmin Cdfurannya theory as a designation of what 
was really not four castes, but four classes, should be so 
far modified that it should read rather “four groups of 
castes,” than four “classes,” 

All the passages relating to these higher ranks are worked 
out by Dr. Fick with great completeness and admirable 
judgment. The lower grades are less fully dealt with. 
‘A man is often described in the Pitaka books with a com- 
pound ending in -putta and preceded by the name of an 
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occupation (kevatta-putta, assdroha-putta, and so on). This 
does not mean that he was the son of a fisherman, etc., 
bat that he was “of the sons of the fisherfolk,” that 
he belonged to the class of fishermen. There can be very 
little doubt that in most cases, if not in all, it is a caste also, 
not merely a class, that is implied. Then there is frequent 
mention of Nesadas, Kiratas, Pukkusas, Candalas, and other ~ 
sections, which are evidently castes. It would be an ex- 
cellent plan to collect a such references with the view of 
seeing what numerical, geographical, social, and other con- 
clusions could be safely drawn. Dr. Fick has referred to 
cases mentioned in the Jataka of the customs relating 
to technical purity and impurity, to the connubium, and to 
commensality. It would be a valuable addition to his essay 
to collect all similar cases from the Pitaka books. The 
present essay gives us only isolated specimens; and it is 
only because what we have is so important and interesting 
that we wish for more of a similar kind. 


The third work on our list is of quite a different order. 
In it we have the existing caste divisions dealt with, 
strictly from the Brahmin point of view, each in a short 
section. The list is not exhaustive, and the statements 
under each section are not exhaustive. The only attempts 
at explanation are a series of classifications and generaliza- 
tions drawn up with much ingenuity, tending to support 
the Brahmin position, and having very little relation to 
the facts. In the sections devoted to the subdivisions con- 
sequent on the various religious movements of later times, 
we have usually a sketchy life of the founder and a 
superficial account of the tenets of the school. We there 
learn that all that does not fit in with the sentiments of 
orthodox Brahmins is bad, thoroughly bad, bad form. The 
author has no kind word to say for any person, or for any 
opinion, outside the charmed circle. And herein lies the 
value of the book. It gives us an excellent picture of the 
tone and spirit that “have bad so much influence, through 
the centuries, in shaping the caste-system of India, Itis 
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an instructive guide to the intricacies of the feelings by 
which the various grades and castes and divisions are nicely 
weighed in a balance and placed in just their proper social 
position. It enables us to see the whole complex organiza- 
tion through Brahmin spectacles. 


Manvat or Ispias Buppuism. By H. Kery. 8vo, pp. 137. 
(Strassburg: Triibner & Co. Price 7s.) 


In this beautifully printed volume (the printer is 
Drogulin, of Leipzig), we have the Buddhist books 
discussed in twelve pages, and then about thirty pages 
each deyoted to the life of the Buddha, Buddhism, the 
Buddhist Order, and the outlines of the history of the 
Buddhist community. 

Of the books we learn that the Pali Sutta Pitaka in 
substance probably existed in the third century z.c., and 
that the Rules of the Order are still older. The Sanskrit 
books are but partially known, and their dates are quite 
uncertain. The expression “ Northern Baddhists” for the 
various sects to which they belong is said (p. 3) not to 
be accurate, and it is a pity that the learned author has 
not therefore discarded the use of it. At the end of this 
catalogue of books we have a page on Indian thought and 
ideals at the time of the rise of Buddhism, and it is pointed 
out in a note that the idea of Mayda (in the sense of the 
“illusion”? of the later thinkers) was current then. This 
is surely an error. The word has not yet been traced 
(in that sense) in any work older than the Pali Pitakas 
nor in them. Though Sankara reads the idea into the pews 
Buddhistic Upanishads, it is, as a matter of fact, not to be 
found there. 

In the second part, the Life of the Buddha, the plan 
followed is to give, in the author’s own words, an abstract 
of the account as found in Buddhist books of various dates 
and the product of various schools. Thus, for the first 
part we are told that it is mainly based upon the Nidana 
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Katha (which, by-the-bye, is wrongly stated to have been 
translated by Chalmers); and in the subsequent parts other 
authorities are abstracted in the same way, and the details 
are completed from various sources. 

Now the beliefs of the Buddhists concerning the personal 
history of Gotama have varied in every time and country, 
growing in magnificence as the interval of time grows 
greater. Our author regards them all with impartiality, 
and brings them together in a narrative which has the 
merit of comprehensiveness, but also the disadvantage of 
not representing any phase of Buddhism that ever existed. 
When the various accounts of a supposed episode in the 
life of the Baddha, written by authors differing from one 
another by centuries in date and by thousands of miles in 
domicile, are welded together in a new account differing, 
both by omission and by addition, from each and all of those 
on which it is based, we obtain a fresh version of the story 
that is eclectic, it is true, but that corresponds to no one 
stage in the history of Buddhist belief. It is difficult to 
see what use can be made of this, The student does not 
even get the author’s own view, either as to what really 
happened or as to the growth of the story. If the various 
accounts were given side by side, there would at least be 
the materials out of which a life of the Buddha, or a history 
of the lives of the Buddha, might afterwards be constructed. 
But the narratives are not preserved in their original form. 
It is impossible for the reader to know whether the words 
he is reading are those of the compiler, or of the Buddhist 
author he has principally, at the time, in his mind. No 
student will care to wade through arid reproductions in 
this style of ancient legends, whose beauty and poetry (often 
their only merit) have evaporated under the effect of an 
unsympathetic travesty in what is, necessarily, a cursory 
abstract. ; 

In the description of Buddhism a similar method is 
followed. We have not the Buddhism of any one age oF 
country ; and as it was, of course, impossible to set out the 
whole of Buddhism, a selection has been made from various 
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sources. No two authors would probably, under the 
circumstances, make exactly the same selection. In fact, 
the early Buddhists, in putting into the Buddha’s own 
mouth summaries of his view of life, of his religion, have 
chosen in different suttas different words. We have one 
very interesting such summary, for instance, in the 
Samafifaphala Sutta, though it is confined, as the name 
implies, to the Buddhist view of the advantages to be 
gained through life in the Order. Not only are all these 
ancient summaries of Buddhism ignored, but the selection 
here made is charged with a quite different tone and spirit ; 
and if there be any truth at all in the views put forward 
by the oldest authorities we have, the Buddha would 
scarcely recognize it as an exposition of his doctrine. The 
disadvantage of this would be somewhat compensated for 
if the doctrine here set out had been held at any time, by 
the Buddhists of any age or country, as their faith, We 
should then have a picture, if not of original Buddhism, 
yet of the Buddhism of some later stage; and that would 
be useful for purposes of comparison. Unfortunately that 
is not the case. Early and late are mingled together, And 
we have not the advantage, which would be very great, 
of Professor Kern’s own views as to the manner or degree 
in which the growth or change took place, 

The defects of the system thus followed are sufficiently 
obvious, But should any wish to see what can be made 
out of it by a scholar of great learning and philological 
acumen, he would do better to consult the present 
author’s larger work entitled “Het Buddhisme,” of which 
the one before us is, in great part, a compilation. In the 
older work there is a better proportion of space in which 
to set out the system, and it is accompanied (in the German 
translation) by a capital index. ‘here is no index to 
this one. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Axr. VIIL—On the Origin of the Ancient Northern Con- 
stellation-figures. By Rosert Brows, Jun., F.S.A. 


I. 


Amonost the most remarkable instances of the result of 
careful observation and systematized thought which Western 
Asia has given to the world at large, are the Signs of the 
Zodiac, and the ancient extra-zodiacal constellation-figures, 
northern and southern; and by ‘ancient’ I mean those 
which have been enshrined for all future time in the 
Phainomena of Aratos.! Of the Twelve Signs I shall only 
speak incidentally. It is now many years since Ideler and 
Guigniaut, contrary to the views of Letronne, arrived at 
the correct conclusion that the Signs of the Zodiac came, 
with so much else of archaic thought and civilization, from 
the Euphrates Valley ; and, having firmly established them- 
selves in Hellenic usage, were afterwards carried by Greek 
conquerors as far as India in the east and Egypt in the 
south. But, although modern research has supplied an 
immense amount of material for the purpose, it is remarkable 


' Vide R. B., jun., The Heavenly Display of Arates, 1885. 
7.4.8. 1897. 4 
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that the classic work of Ideler' still gives the best account 
of the constellation-figures and their various stars, Surely, 
then, it is time that an effort was made to utilize in a 
connected form some at least of the results of subsequent 
investigation; and, although the inquiry, like all such, is 
progressive, and, like all researches into the ancient and 
archaic past, is beset with numerous difficulties, yet the 
principles to be applied and the general outlines of the 
subject are clear and distinot. 

That the Greeks either themselves ‘invented’ the general 
scheme of constellations, or received this artificial arrange- 
ment from savages, there is not the slightest evidence. Men 
naturally group stars in idea, and from China to Peru we 
find constellation-figures ; but I am not speaking of such 
figures generally, only of the familiar Aratean forms. 
And even amongst these the same idea may occasionally 
arise independently; eg., Greeks and North American 
Indians alike called the seven Wain-stars a Bear. Again, 
the amount of evidence that this scheme of figures was 
not Hellenic in origin is overwhelming, and e.g. is proved 
by the Babylonian origin of the Signs of the Zodiac; so 
that, whilst, on the one hand, we have no evidence 
of Greek origin, on the other hand there is absolute 
evidence to the contrary. I have shown elsewhere? that 
long ere the days of Eudoxos, who died cir, B.c. 350, the 
Greeks were familiar with the constellation-figures generally; 
and it is further to be remembered that classical writers 
frequently speak of the introducer or popularizer of any 
discovery or branch of knowledge as its ‘inventor,’ As 
all investigation shows, man ‘ invents’ remarkably little; 
his ideas and discoveries are slowly evolved from the facts, 
suggestions, and analogies of nature. Thus, to give an 
instance: according to Diogenés Laertios, Anaximandros 
of Milétos “was the first discoverer of the gnhomon ”’ ; 
whereas, as Hérodotos (ii, 109) truly says, “The gnomon, 


 Untermehungen dber den Uraprung und die Bedeut Sternnanun 
9 Vide The Heavenly Display, p. 87 et #q. ri hed dee 
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with the division of the day into twelve parts, was re- 
ceived by the Greeks from the Babylonians.” If, then, 
the constellation-figures did not arise amongst the Greeks, 
if they adopted the Babylonian Signs of the Zodiac, what 
is the a priori conclusion respecting the introduction of 
these figures into Hellas at which we should naturally 
arrive? Surely it is this, that after making all due 
allowance for any influence which the mixed peoples of 
Asia Minor had upon the Greek mind—and such influence 
was certainly considerable in many respects—the channel 
by which the Aratean constellation-figures reached Hellas 
was Phoenician, And when we turn from general pro- 
bability to particular testimony, we find the unbesitating 
opinion of antiquity summed up in the dictum of Strabo 
(XVI, ii, 24) that “astronomy and arithmetic came to the 
Hellenes from the Phoenicians.” They were led, naturally 
enough, to study these sciences, he says, from their com- 
mercial accounts and sailings by night; and the instance 
that they taught the Greeks to steer by the Little Bear 
instead of by the Great Bear, is too familiar for more 
than a passing notice. If it be objected that astronomy 
is a very different thing from imagining constellation- 
figures, I answer that astronomy then really mainly was 
what the word implies, ie, ‘star-naming’; and if even 
the modern atlas finds a certain use in these old figures, 
or, at all events, does not venture to discard them, much 
more were they serviceable to ancient mariners. 

We shall find on examination that almost every one of 
the extra-zodiacal constellation-figures, whether northern 
or southern, is connected in myth and legend or in art 
with the sphere of foreign and Phoenician influence ; and, 
from the case of the Signs of the Zodiac, this is only 
exactly what might be expected. Now the more we in- 
Vestigate the history of early Hellas, the wider does this 
sphere prove to be, and the deeper is its influence shown 
to have penetrated. I am well aware that some writers, 
influenced by a former stage of knowledge and opinion, 
attempt to minimize the effect of foreign contact upon 
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the Greek mind. They rather unwillingly admit that 
Phoenicians probably landed in Boidétia, and that Aphrodité 
bears traces of Semitic influence,’ but decline to go much 
further in this direction, and e.g. stoutly claim Poseidén 
and Dionysos as genuine Hellenic divinities? But this 
standpoint represents the past, not the future of research, 
and is daily becoming more obsolete. Again, some modern 
writers, such as M. Svoronos? and Professor D'Arcy W. 
Thompson,‘ are beginning tentatively to connect ancient 
art, and especially coin-types, with the constellation-figares. 
But there need be no hesitation in the matter. As I have 
shown,° by instances taken almost at random from Mysia 
and Ionia, constellation-figures swarm on coins, and bear 
witness alike to their deep and widespread influence and 
to their foreign associations. Phoenician coins especially 
illustrate this. Amongst many whose researches are of 
value in the investigation may be specially mentioned 
Movers, Bunsen, and Lenormant—with whose studies of 
the fragments of Sanchouniathén and Pherekydés of Syros 
the inquirer should be familiar—and the very remarkable 
work of M. Victor Bérard, De Origine des Cultes Avcadiens, 
1894. This accomplished writer, who combines an actual 
and practical knowledge of the locality of which he treats 
with keen acumen and an acquaintance with the latest 
authorities, bids fair, when his work is carefully weighed 
and its conclusions duly appreciated, to effect a revolution 
in the current ideas respecting a large portion of Greek 
mythology and legendary history. The principal classical 


1 It is satisfactory to find that Mr. L, R. Farnell, in his important 
Cults of the Greek ? Seri 1896, is sound on this point. Aphrodite, he prt 
‘was originally an Oriental [by whith he evidently means non-Aryan ' 
divinity’’ (ii, 618), The attempt of Professor Houmel to explain the name— 
Istar— Ashtoret— Athtoret—Aphtoret—A phrotet-—Agpodiry—ho regards as 
* ingenious,” * but philological analogies are wanting.’* 
® «* The worship of Dionysos . . . had been borrowed by the Greeks from the 
mon (Sayce, Rel. Anet. ot ee p: 54, n. 2), Semelé= Ph, "Samlath, 
umero-Akkadian goddess Sameli (vide R. B., jun, Stellar 
Researches, Rt i, p. 22). ee 
2 Sur la Signifiestion des Types Monitaires des A 1 
‘ On Bird and Beast in Ancient Symboliam, "ha 
+» Jun, itt Y ion i 
Sy PP brat ni-types and the Constellation-figures, in tho Academy, 





authorities for constellation legends will be found collected 
by ©. Robert, Zratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquiae, 
Berlin, 1878, 


Il. 


I will next take the northern extra-zodiacal constellation- 
figures in order, and point out a few of the numerous 
indications of their Semitic connection. 

Aratos (Pihai., 31-4) says of the Bears :— 

“From Krete to heaven these, by the will of Zeus 
Mounted, what time they him concealed a babe 
In odorous Dikté, near the Idaian hill, 

Within a cave, and nourished him a year.” 


M. Svoronos observes that in Kretan coin-types the 
Great Bear is represented as a Cow, hence Bodtés (“the 
Herdsman ’—of the Cow-Bear), and the Little Bear as 
u Dog (‘ Chienne’), a Zeus-suckler (vide Coins of Kydonia, 
“Hound suckling Infant”). In the migration of myths 
and legends one animal frequently replaces another, in 
accordance with the fauna of the several countries into 
which the story is successively introduced. I need hardly 
observe that Krete, the island of Poseidén,' is one of the 
chief centres of Phoenician influence in Hellas, The Bear 
was a sacred animal in Syria’; and in his valuable treatise 
Perit tés Suriés Theow; in which he has 80 amusingly 
imitated the style and mental standpoint of Hérodotos, 
Lukian says: “In the courtyard [adjoining the temple of 
the goddess] great oxen [cf. Zawros] and horses [cf. 


‘ “Lo nom d'un dien Zim so trouve en composition dans celui d'Itanos de 
Crite, Fai a ag de Tan.’ Les plus a nei de —_ 
tent le dieu Tin comme un nns e de poisson, tenan 
de Neptune; au revers est airs ephaaners) marin tannin et sa 
femelle (Lenormant, Les Origines, i, 
* Lord-of-the-isle-of-Tan.”’ Itdnos, 4 variant of the name, 4 aa the 
husband of Melanippé (" Black-horse "=the black Démétér Hippia, vide inf, 
P- ae sire ‘of Boidtos (Paus., IX, i, 1), ie. the inhabitants of Boidtia- 
a Vide Bachofen, Der Bar in den Religionen des A. 
seq. 
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Hippos-Pégasos] ond eagles [cf. Actos] and bears and 
lions [cf. Zeén] roam free, and they never harm men 
and are all sacred” (cap. xli). The Great Bear was also 
from very early times connected with the nymph Kallisté 
(the most beautiful,” i.e, in a stellar phase, a specially 
bright constellation) = Artemis Kallisté, a form of the 
great Semitic goddess'; and the extraordinary bear-cult 
of Braurén in Attiké,* in connection with the goddess 
Artemis Orthia (‘the Phallic”)=the goddess Ashérah 
(“the Upright ”) of Kanaan, equally illustrates the position 
of the Bear as a sacred animal connected with a foreign 
ritual. The Greeks, as is now generally recognized, con- 
stantly applied the names of their own native gods and 
goddesses to any foreign divinity who seemed to correspond 
in some phase or way with the epichorial divinity, just 
as Latin writers speak of the ‘Juno’ of Carthage, ete. 

It is quite possible that the Greeks, independently of any 
Semitic influence, called the seven Wain-stars Arktos, in 
accordance with a line of thought made familiar to us by 
Professor Max Miiller; but this does not exclude a joint 
Semitic influence, which would be all the more powerful if 
it tended to a similar conclusion. The Homeric statement 
that the “ Bear alone is exempt from being dipped in the 
ocean flood” (J/,, xviii, 489), has much vexed the souls of 
commentators; und whilst Strabo (I, i, 6) would give to 
the Bear the non-natural sense of “the Arctic Circle,” 
Delambre and Sir G. C, Lewis think “that the Great Bear 
was the only portion of the sky which, in Homer's time, had 
been reduced [by the Greeks] into the form of a constella- 
tion.” Strabo remarks that “the second [Bear] was not 
considered a constellation until, on the Phoenicians specially 
designating it and employing it in navigation, it became 
known as one to the Greeks.” The view of Delambre is 
exceedingly improbable, and I understand ‘Homer’ to mean 
that the Bear alone of the constellations which he specially 


! Vide Bérard, p. 129 et seq., where this poi ti 
+ For a detailed account of thi 1 delat tebe 


H wth, 
s, Vide Kt. B,, ‘ s : 
i, 239-41 ; ii, 134-5, e jun,, The Great Dionysiak Myth, 





names, the others being the Pleiades, Hyades, and Orién, 
“hath no part in the baths of Ocean.” But it is clear 
from Strabo and from other authorities! that the Little Bear 
was a Phoenician constellation; and as the Phoenicians did 
not borrow, but lent, constellation-names, it further appears 
that the Great Bear was one likewise. We have positive 
testimony that neither of the Bears appeared in the native 
spheres of Egypt and Babylonia? It is true that we 
meet in W.A.L, Il, xlix, No. 4, lL 44, with a Kakkab 
Dabi (“Star of the Bear”); but this, whatever it may 
have been, was neither of the Arkloi. The Sumero- 
Akkadian name of the Great Bear was Margidda (“the 
Long-chariot”)=the Wain, which “all the year is fixed” 
(Kal satti izzaz, W.A.I., III, lii, No. 1, Rev. 1. 24); and 
the fact, always insisted on, that the constellation had two 
names, Bear and Wain, seems to refer to different appella- 
tions having been given by different peoples. The Little 
Bear, a constellation peculiarly Phoenician, as above noticed, 
is a reduplication of the Great Bear, and its special name 
Kynosoura—by a popular etymology understood as “ Dog's 
Tail,” which is absurd, for more than the tail is shown— 
would appear on the Hellenic side, like Lykosoura, to 
mean “Trail-of-light.”4 But, especially since the Zeus 
Lykaios of Lykosoura was a Phoenician divinity,’ it is 
more than probable that oura in origin was the Sem. aér, 
‘light.’ Kynouros was a son of Perseus, and Kynosouros, 
a son of Hermés, who gave his name to a peak in Arkadia 
(Steph. Byzant. in voc. Kynosoura); and the word, which 
seems always to be connected with height and light, may 
probably be a transcription from the Semitic, or even an 
echo of a Euphratean name.° A gem from Asia Minor, 
figured in the Thierbilder of MM. Imhoof-Blumer and 


t Vide R. B., jun., The Celestial Equator of Arates, p. 2. 
? Vide inf., p. 216. : ; 
® For illustration of the mythic Law of Reduplication, vide R. B., jun, 


Bridanus, sec, x. 
«Vide R. B., jun., The Heacenly Display, p. 8, snd authorities cited; Sir 
pf Phe! Thousand Nights and a Night, ii, 368. 
Bérard, pp. 49-93. 
‘ Vide R. B., jua., Buphratean Stellar Researches, pt. iti, p. 9. 
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Keller, shows the Bears and the Serpent (Drakén) much 
as on a modern globe. 

Héraklés, the Kneeler. “Certains,” says M. Bérard 
(p. 257), “ont voulu tirer “Hpaxdjjs de harokel, le voyager, 
et peut-étre trouverait-on a ‘cette hypothése une con- 
firmation dans |’ ‘Apyadets de Gadés et lV’ Apyados de 
Laconie.” ‘Marathon’ is, of course, a Phoenician name, 
and “the district of Marathon worshipped Heéraklés; 
indeed, it boasted that it had been the first of all the 
Hellenic countries to worship him (Paus., I, xxxii, 4). 
Héraklés is Archal, the labouring, striving, fighting 
Baal Melkarth of the Phoenicians.’! Whether there 
was a Hellenic, as well as a Phoenician Téraklés, 
I shall not here inquire; but, if so, the latter 
has completely overshadowed the former, and even in 
Hellas, Héraklés is particularly connected with localities 
especially under Phoenician influence, such as Boidtia, 
Argos, and Arkadis. But this constellation-figure, rightly 
identified with Héraklés, is especially called the Kneeler 
(Engonasin, Nizus, Genunizus, “ Nixa genu species,” ete.) ; 
and this special attitude links it with Euphratean art of 
the most archaic types and times: witness the specimen 
from Nippur given by Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylcania, 1896, vol. I, pt. 2, 
pl xxvi: “Man fighting a lion.” The Babylonian cylinders 
show the kneeling Gilgames in conflict with a lion, and 
the type continues from age to age until we come to the 
fine kneeling Héraklés of Thasos (vide Svoronos, pl. xvi), 
a well-known Phoenician settlement (cf. Hérod., ii, 44). 
The mythic history of Héraklés is, to a great extent, that 
of the constellations, He obtains the golden apples, 
“idealized quinces,”? the “Kydonian [Kretan] apple,” 
guarded by the Serpent (Drakén) called Ladén (=Sem. 
Letaa or Letooh, lit. ‘lizard,’ crawling monster: cf. Ei 
Lagarto=‘ alligator’), and alluded to in Job, xxvi, 13, as 


1 Professor Duncker, History of Greece, Bog. edit. i 63 
* Hehn, Wanderings of Plants and Animals, Eng” edit, p 185, 
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“the crooked Serpent” (Nékhdsh); and in the sphere 
his right foot “is planted on the twisting Serpent's head” 
(Aratos, Phai., 70) in token of his victory. As Meréday 
fights with and overcomes the three Demon-birds (vide 
Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pl. lxi, 7), or contends with his 
bow and arrows against a single Bird (ibid., pl. liv, B. 11), 
so Melqarth-Héraklés, in the sphere, kneeling, from his 
bow shoots an arrow (=the constellation (istos-Sagitta) 
against the constellations the Eagle (=the Euphratean 
constellation Jdyu, “the Eagle.” The Eagle is a frequent 
coin-type), the Vulture (=the Euphratean Raditartayu, “the 
Lammergeier,” Heb. Zuartak*), otherwise the Phoenician 
Kinnér (“the Zither”) or Lyra (which appears as a coin- 
type in the familiar Aiginetan Tortoise), and the Bird 
(Ornis), otherwise the Swan. He also in legend kills 
Kyknos (= Cygnus, ‘Swan’) in battle. With his lyre 
(Kinnér) he kills Linos, the Phoenician dirge Ai-Lénu 
(“Alas for us!”’) personified, for, as a furious and raging 
Sun-god, also representative of the Phoenician human 
sacrifice ritual, he is constantly, in the myth, slaying those 
near and dear to him. Like his fellow constellation-hero 
Perseus he fights against a Sea-monster (= Kétos: vide 
Il, xx, 145), and also overcomes the Bull (= Tauros), 
whether Kretan, Tirynthian, or Marathonian, all Phoenician 
localities. He conquers the twin Moliones (= Gemini), 
who, according to some accounts, were united in one body 
with two hands, four arms, and four legs. He overcomes 
Hydra and Karkinos (Cancer), a8 shown on the coins of 
the Kretan town Phaistos. Like the Euphratean Gilgames 
he conquers the Lion (= Lrdn) and wears its skin, with 
which he appears on Phoiniko-Kilikian coins, where he 
is also represented with club and bow, or holding up 
a lion by the tail in Euphratean fashion. He overthrows 
the Centaurs (= Toxotés-Sagittarius and Kentauros), and 60, 
sun-like, goes triumphing through the Signs. 

There are two natural shapes among the northern 


1 2 Kings, xvii, 31. Vide R. B., jun., in the Academy, June 20, 1896. 
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constellation-figures, the Crown and the Triangle. The 
former is connected in myth with the Semitic Dionysos, 
who gave it to the Kretan Ariadné (=Sem. *Aretah ?), and 
who traditionally invented buying, selling, the triumph, 
and the “diadema, regium insigne” (Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
vii, 57); that is to say, the Sun-god established civiliza- 
tion, and first triumphantly crowned heaven with his 
glowing circle. The Crown or Wreath appears upon 
Phoenician coins of Kossura and Gaulos. The three stars 
of the Triangle, called by the Greeks Deltéton, ave exactly 
reproduced in the conical stone placed at times at each 
side of a Phoenician temple.!| The Triangle also serves 
to indicate a Tripod, which appears on Phoenician coins 
of Gaulos, on Kretan coins in genere, and also on coins of 
the Kretan towns of Axos and Naxos, and on coins of 
Andros. Like most of the Signs, it is connected with 
Héraklés, who was said to have carried off the Delphic 
tripod. 

The Serpent-holder (Ophiouchos) was identified in legend 
with the god Asklépios-Aesculapius, the principal seat 
of whose worship in Hellas was Epidauros, where tame 
serpents were kept in his temple. He is the Phoenician 
Eschmin, who appears on the coins of Kossura holding 
a serpent in his left hand. “Une inscription  trilingue 
de Sardaigne traduit Eshmoun Merre par Acxdapriosg Meppy 
et Aescolapeius Merre.”? On the sphere he and his 
brother, Melqarth-Héraklés, are placed head to head, like 
the Gemini-type on the Babylonian cylinders, 

The Charioteer (Héniochos) and his Car, the Babylonian 
constellation Narkabtu? (“the Chariot ”), came from the 
Semitic east. In the Babylonian sphere Narkabtu was 
placed just over Zaurus, where Auriga now is; 8 Tauri 
was called “the northern light of the Chariot,” and Ptolemy 
styles it, “The one at the tip of the northern horn [of 


! Vide Coin of K » fi i i ici 
hy a ypres, figured in Perrot, History of Art in Phoenicia, Eng. 
2 Bérard, p. 263. 
* Vide R. B., jun., in the Academy, Nov. 10,1894, 
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the Bull], the same (which) is in the right foot of the 
Charioteer.” On the cylinders Héniochos appears in a special 
type, driving four horses'; and this type is exactly re- 
produced in Phoenician art,? and also appears in a curious 
classical instanee at Rome, where a charioteer, driving four 
gryphons arranged in a similar manner, is being crowned 
by a female figure® Héniochos-Auriga is a Poseidén 
Hippios, in one Greek legend called Myrtilos, which 
connects him with Addénis the Myrtle-god; in another, 
Erichthonios, which is an epithet of Poseidén. 

The Bearward, Pioughman, Herdsman, or Shouter (Bodtés) 
in legend is either Arkas or Ikarios. Arkas (Gk. “ The 
Bright”) is son of Zeus Lykaios (= Baal Khamman or 
Hamon = Palaimén) and the beautiful Phoenician goddess 
whose name is translated Kallisté-Kallist6, at once virgin 
and mother. Like other youthful Sun-gods, he dies and 
comes to life again; and also shows the familiar Semitic 
aspect of triplicity. “ Arcas, le héros-enfant, la dieu-soleil, 
est un triple dieu, l’'infernal Apheidas, le céleste Elatos, et 
le fort Azan,” which latter personage is Azeus, a hero of 
the Boiétian Orchomenos, and “en Syrie, sous le nom 
d@ “Atov, un fils de Melqurt, fondateur d’Aza ou Gaza” 
(Bérard, p. 269). Ikaros or Ikarios is identical with the 
Megarian hero Kar the Karian, who is said to have built 
the Akropolis of Megara, where were temples of the 
Semitic divinities Dionysos and Aphrodité and a statue 
of Asklépios-Eschmin (Paus., I, xl, 4). The underlying 
historical fact is, that the Karians were constantly employed 
by the Phoenicians as mercenaries. In the Attic legend 
Ikarios is a friend of Dionysos and sire of Brigoné, “une 
traduction populaire d’ "Epucivy” (Bérard, p. 180) = Erek- 
hayim, the Phoenician goddess of Mount Eryx in Sicily, 
Astarte Erek-hayim (* Astarte longae vitae auctor”) ; and 
Ikarios, Brigoné, and their little dog Maira (“the 
Sparkler”) are translated to heaven as Bodtés, Parthenos 


? Vide Lajard, Culte de Mithre, pl. xli, 3; Callimore, Oriental Cylinders, i, 6. 
* Vide Perrot, i, 210. 
? Vide Span, Recherches euriewscs @ Antiguité, 1683, p. 69. 
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(=Ph. Aschtharth ; Bab. Istar), and Prokyén (Canis Minor). 
The star a Qan. Min. is called by the Arabs Ghomaisd 
(“the Watery-eyed”), a reminiscence how in the myth the 
“canis ululans Mera” (Hyginus, Fad. cxxx) wept for the 
death of its master Ikarios. According to another phase 
of the myth, Maira was a daughter of the Phoenician 
Atel-Atlas (Paus., VIII, xlviii, 4), and was seen by Odysseus 
in Hades (Od., xi, 326). 

We next come to the Family Group—Képheus, Kassiepeia, 
Andromeda, and Perseus, with their foe the Sea-monster, 
and two other constellations more or less connected with 
them, the Horse and the Dolphin. Few stories are better 
known than that of Andromeda, the fair daughter of 
Képhens the Aithiop king, and the beautiful Kassiepeia, 
exposed at Joppa through the anger of Poseidén to a Sea- 
monster, and rescued by Perseus, whose name is generally 
said to mean, as indeed in Greek it does, ‘ Destroyer.’ ! 
The whole tale palpably belongs, not to Hellas, but to the 
Outerworld.2 Much has been written about it lately, but 
with small result, since the mere comparison of the legend 
with stories more or less similar from all parts of the world, 
leads to no particular conclusions and explains little or 
nothing. What is required is a searching examination of 
the mythic history of the several personages, with an 
inquiry into the meaning of their names—for the meaning 
of a mythic name generally contains the root of the whole 
concept—and an answer to the very difficult question 
how it was that these personages, at least three of whom 
are palpably not Greek in origin, came to occupy such 
important positions in the Greek sphere. It must be re- 
membered that in this article I am merely giving an outline 
of the subject, not discussing it exhaustively, 

Tn the first place, then, let us notice the important state- 
ment of Achilleus Tatios, one fully borne out by the 
monuments, so far as known: 'Ey rH raw Aiyurriaoy f 
obre 6 Apixwy toriv vomstopevos i} 6vopatopevos Sure “Apxrot, 

* As connected with répes. 
* Vide Gruppe, Der phoinikische Urtext der Kassiepeialegende, 1888, 
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obre Kndets, AdX’ Erepa cyipara eidddwv. Oirw 8 xal &v 
7H tav Xadéalov (Hisagégé, xxix), Hence, it is clear that 
the Serpent and Képheus were neither Egyptian nor Baby- 
lonian constellations. But Képheus, not being a personage 
within the Hellenic, Egyptian, or Babylonian worlds, and 
connected with the Asthiopians and Joppa, must therefore 
have been either a Phoenician or connected with Phoenicia, 
a conclusion in accordance with the whole body of evidence 
respecting the constellations. According to Professor Sayce, 
with whom in this instance I am unable to agree, Képheus 
=“ Kef-t, the Egyptian name of Phoenicia” (Herodotos, 
p. 2, n. 2); and he was also supposed by some to have ruled 
in Babylon or regions adjacent,’ an opinion without founda- 
tion. Hérodotos (vii, 61) says Képheus was a son of Bélos 
—which is true in the sense that Phoenicia was a daughter 
of Babylonia—and makes Xerxes share his own confusion 
between Perseus and the Persians (ib.,150). Through another 
double mistake (between ‘Khamman’ and ‘ Khemmi-s,’ 
and between ‘Perseus’ and ‘Per-se,’ “son of Isis”) be 
represents the cult of Perseus as obtaining at Khemmis 
in Egypt (ii, 91). In another place (vi, 54) he says: 
“ According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
[*The Assyrians . . . the Greeks call Syrians,” vii, 63] 
who became a Greek.” The Phoenician origin of that re- 
markable archaic civilization now known as Mykenaean, 
has been recently advocated with great ability by Dr. Helbig, 
and, whether his theory be correct or not in its entirety, 
it is certain that Mykénai, a name which M. Bérard 
connects with the Phoenician Mayaneh* (‘ Camp’), has 
borrowed much from Phoenicia; and, according to the 
legend, “Mycanes avait été fondée . . . par le héros oriental 


ala Hellanikos, Frags., clix, ex; Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, Eng. edit., 
ot seq. 

Be Ta traduction exnct do Tepley Xrparéwedor (Herod., ii, 112) serait 
Mayanch Tzor, par analogie avec - + - Mayanch-Dan™’ (Jud,, xviii, 12). The 
name appears in such Greek forms as Mékdné, Mykdn@, Mukonion, Maleate 
Mykénoi, ——— Méyan@ (the Phoenician ts of Théra, also © 
Phoinikis : Bérard, p- 306). plural city-name, ¢.g- Mykénai, = 
Prolemot Sayee notes, ia'au indication that the inhabitants were of more thas 
one race. 
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Persée” (Bérard, p. 328). The Homerie Aithiopians, 
favourites of the Phoenician Poseidén, and about whom so 
much has been written, divided into two parts and most 
distant of men, practically represent the “sun-burnt” in- 
habitants of the Palestinian seabord in the East (cf. Od., 
iv, 84), and the Phoenician colonists and sailors in the 
West towards Atel (“the Darkness,” Atlas), divided by 
the empire of Egypt, and only known to the poet through 
hearsay and romance, 

From the foregoing considerations and a great mass 
of similar evidence, we arrive at the conclusion that even 
admitting, for the sake of argument, Perseus to be a com- 
bination of two mythic heroes, one Greek, the other Semitic, 
the remaining figures of the Family Group are undoubtedly 
Phoenician, imported bodily into the Greek sphere with 
the other Phoenician constellations, and that therefore it 
is in Phoenician myths and legends that they must be 
studied. It will be noticed that I am not here specially 
concerned with the primary meaning of the famous story 
of the Maiden delivered by the Hero from the Monster ; 
but with the Phoenician signification to be attached to 
the various personages, and how and why they became 
constellation-figures. From a study so difficult dogmatism 
must necessarily be excluded, but the following conclusions 
are based upon a careful examination of the evidence 
available :— 

In Phoenician kosmogony theories and religious belief 
the Serpent and the Wind played very prominent parts, 
From the Wind, Kolpia (=Qé/-pia’h, “the Voice-of-the- 
Wind”), and his wife Baau (‘ Emptiness,’ the Babylonian 

Bah, Heb. bohi, Gen. i, 2), the Night,” spran 
Aién (‘ Period,’ ’Havath) and Protogonos (= Adém Qudmin, 
“the Primeval Man”), whence came other powers and 
personages, including Kassios (Qussiiin), who gave his name 
to Mount Kasios. There were two mountains of this name, 
both connected with Phoenician worship; one adjoining 
Egypt and the Serbonian Lake (of, Hérod., ii, 6), the other 
on the Syrian coast, The southern “ Mount Kasios stretches 
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into the sea in the form of a promontory, and took its name 
from the Phoenician temple of Baal-Katsiu (‘Baal of the 
Promontory’), which stood upon it. Like Mount Kasios 
on the Syrian coast, it was also known as the Mountain of 
Baal Tsephon, ‘Baal of the North.’ The name of the 
god Katsiu is found in Nabathean inscriptions, and Zevs 
Kdawos on bronze coins of Seleukia in Pieria, where the 
god is represented by a conical stone.”! “Apollodore 
(I, vi, 3) nomme le Casion comme le mont od Zeus a foudroyé 
Typhon . . . Casion est le vrai nom qu’a da écrire Phéré- 
cyde et que déja ses copistes ou ses extracteurs, du temps 
d’Apollonios Rhod., avaient altéré, en faisant le Caucase. 
Cette montagne était le point od s’était localisée la fable 
phénicienne, et ‘la Roche de Typhon’ est sdrement la roche 
du Casion od s’élevait le sanctuaire .. . le Ba’al Gephén 
. . » Zeus Casios . . . le Qagiu des inscriptions araméennes 
est le dieu qui se précipite lui-méme du ciel sur la terre sous 
la forme de foudre ou d’aérolithe.”? We thus find Baal Katsiu 
or Qassiu, Baal Tsephon (= Zeus Kasios), a god of the 
promontory, of the north, of the storm-wind, and of the 
conical stone, connected with Typhén (Tuddav, Tupwevs), 
a creature of monstrous form. In the Byblos theogony 
Baitulos (= Béth-éi), “the Living Stone”—for the god 
Ouranos (Scidma) endowed certain Bastia with souls— 
is a son of Ouranos and brother of Blos (//-Kronos), Dagén 
(the Fish-god Poseidén), and Atlas (Ate/). This Baitulos 
is the Zeus Kasios, the god of the North and of the Stone, 
Baal TSEPHON-KEPH (Ph. Képh, ‘stone’: of. Cephas), 
Képheus, called “the King,” and reduplicated in a stellar 
form as a constellation of the extreme north. Those who 
have read Gruppe’s monograph (vide p. 216) will notice 
how much ‘stones’ are connected with the Képheus legend. 
In the Phoenician kosmogony preserved by Pherekydés 
of Syros the world was first ruled by Ophidn, Tépoy 
"Odiov (=Nakhdsh gadmin), and Eurynomé (= EZrebhno'emé, 


1 Sa Herod., p. 128. 
§ fanwant, Lee Originss, 3; 678-4, 
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“ Beautiful-night”’), who were hurled from power by Kronos 
(Il) and Rhea (Amm4). How Képheus was originally repre- 
sented in the Phoenician sphere, we do not know; but 
Boreas appears as serpent-legged on the famous coffer of 
Kypselos (Paus., V, xix, 1), which has preserved several 
remarkable instances of archaic Semitic forms, such €.g. as 
the original type of the constellation Kentauros. On a vase 
(vide Roscher, Ler., in voc. Boreas) the god appears as 
Janiform; and on another archaic vase (ib., in yoo, Giganten) 
Zeus, kneeling on one knee (= Engonasin-Melgarth), is 
fighting with a huge winged monster, half man and 
half a double snake (=the two snake-legs of Boreas). 
Many personages connected with Phoenician influence—e.g., 
Kadmos and Harmonia, Asklépios, Trophdnios (= Baal 
Tropha, “the Lord of Cure”), and Herkyna (= Venus 
Herycina = Astarté Erek-hayim: vide sup., p. 215; Paus., 
IX, xxxix, 2), Erichthonios, Hekaté,' the Giants, ete.—are 
more or less serpentine; and this monstrous serpentine North- 
wind-power, double and yet single, has apparently produced 
in constellational form at the crown of heaven Képheus and 
Drakén, for the Greek will rarely accept monsters as gods. 
Stellar arrangement, too, suggests the present form of 
Drakén to harmonize and fit in with the two seven-star 
groups of the Waine (Bears). 

Eurynomé, the consort of Ophién, though beautiful,? is 
also unanthropomorphic, She belongs to the group of 
piscine divinities—Dagén, Poseidén, Derketé - Atargatis 


* As to the Semitic connection of Hekaté, vide Bérard, p. 362, Mr. F 
Cults of the Greek States, vol, li, cap, xvi, Hekate, gives many excellent reasons 
in support of the view that the goddess ix not in origin a Greek divinity but 
hardly any evidence in support of his own theory that she came to Hellas from 
the North. He docs not perceive that many points in her his on which he 
justly lays stress, mark her Phoenician connection. Awonpt tes may be 
mentioned, (1) her participation in the Kabeirio cult of Samothraké ; (2) her 
connection with horsemen and sailors ; and (3) with Boidtia and Boidtian poets ; 
(5 her triplicity; (5) ber connection with Britomartis (vide inf, p, 225) : an 

MA doubtful Raw fa the They, and Kaddlern (vide wip., p, 210). 

* A doubtful line in the Theogonia ibes her as * having a very lovel 

form” (wedviparoy «Ios Exours, 1. 908), but it ie noticeable eas y 


was also at times understood as meaning ‘ dee ursed.’” 
a Gk standpoint, be sapped to relr tothe fall and degrant geageh 
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(Atar-’ati); and her statue in her ancient cypress-girt 
temple at Phigaleia in Arkadia, was that of a woman to 
the waist and a fish below, with gold chains (Paus., 
VIII, xli, 4), a link which connects her with “the Chained 
Lady,” Andromeda, The Baal of the North had, as of 
course, his female reflection or Ba’alath (Baaltis, Beltis), 
and she was the beautiful Eurynomé of the Zeus Kasios, 
otherwise called QASSIU-PEAER (cf. Heb. peaér, ‘ beautiful,’ 
*rosy-faced,’ Rhodé-Rhodeia), Kassiepeia, a name which, 
according to Souidas (in voc.) signified Kalloné, “the 
Beauty ” (cf. sup., Kallisté-Kallisté). In Homer, Eurynomé- 
Kassiepeia, already fallen from heaven, is, as becomes her 
Derketé character, a daughter of Okeanos (J/., xviii, 399), 
dwelling with Thetis! by the ocean-stream; and a quaint 
remembrance of the fall of “sad Kassiepeia,” as preserved 
in the constellation-figure, is thus expressed by Aratos :— 


“Nor seemly still 
Show from her seat her feet and knees above ; 
But she head foremost like a tumbler sits, 
With knees divided ; since a doom must fall 
On boasts to equal Panopé and Déris.” 
Phai., 654-8. 


According to one story, she had boasted that she was fairer 
than the Néreids, and she is also represented as being the 
wife of Adénis.* 

In Philén’s translation of the Phoenician kosmogonies 
it is stated that Ouranos married his sister Gé (‘Earth’), 
“ who was so called on account of her beauty.” This state- 
ment, as it stands, is unintelligible, and we see at once that 
its force depends on the original name translated ‘Gé,’ which 
Lenormant admirably renders by Adamath, “the female 
Earth,” or—as adam, As. admu, ‘man,’ is “ connected with 


1" Obras, légende greoque, est I'épouse do Mydeds: le wpAds grec 

te Wadastion anita duetaise shan ; tous deux désiznent In terre 

humide, la boue, Ia Terre unie & I’ Eau, In primitive ’* (Bérard, p. 212). 
2 Vide Servius, in Ver., Eelog., x, 18. 
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the root which means to be ‘red’”'—“the Ruddy” 
or “ Rosy-one.” But this Adimith, as will be 
perceived, is the daughter of Tsephon-Képh and Qassiu- 
Peatr. The Greeks had evidently much difficulty in 
rendering the name, as their language did not supply them 
with any forms like ‘man-ess’ or ‘ male-ess,’ which latter 
we find in the cuneiform inscriptions." They could not 
translate Adimath by ‘Avdpéyuvos, which meant something 
altogether different; and so they translated the first part 
of the name and transliterated the second, and thus of 
ADAM-MATH made ANDRO-MED(A), a name which, so 
far as I am aware, no one has hitherto even attempted to 
explain. ; 

Amongst the personages mentioned by Sanchouniathén 
are the brothers Samémroumos (Schamé-mérum), called 
Hypsouranios (“the High-celestial”) and Ouséés, “who 
was the first who made clothes of the skins of animals 
which he slew . . . and was the first who launched a boat, 
He erected two columns or pillars to Fire (Isch) and Wind” 
(Qolpta’h), and these two pillars play a great part in 
Phoenician religious history. Thus Hérodotos (ii, 44) says :— 
“T made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, hearing there was 
a temple of Héraklés [Melqirth] at that place, very highly 
venerated. I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
with a number of offerings, amongst which were two pillars, 
one of pure gold, the other of emerald [glass ?), shining 
with great brilliancy at night” (ap. Rawlinson). Movers 
has shown that one pillar was dedicated to Schamé-mérum- 
Kiyin (Chiun, Amos, y, 26, whence Gk. Kiwy)-Kronos,? 


} i.e, the Assyrian sikarat (,4.I_, II, lili, No. 2, Rey. 1, 31 3 

3 The etymology of Kpdvos is generally regarded ns unknown, Yin The Great 
Dionysick Myth, ii, 127, when considering the god at length, I explained 
Krovos as=Karnos, Karneios, and connected the word with the A« jer 
Heb, Kerin, ‘horn? (et. Ashtereth Karnnim), as also meaning * power’ Tg 
Sanchouniath6n, ‘Kronos’ is regarded as a translation of fi" (‘the Pewectal™ 
The transposing of the Rio wns archaic (cf. Paus., ITI, xiii, 3) ware Sen 
Karkim= Gk. Kpéwos. We have only to com the accounts of Kronos in 
Sanchouniath6n with those in the Boidtian Hésiod to see the hopaleamess of 
pitompting. te make him a purely Greek divinity, Mr, Farnell well ea: he is 
leo of the figures of a lost and defeated religion’? (Cults of the Greek | States, 
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in a planetary aspect the planet Safurn; the other to 
Ouséds-Khamman-Héraklés. As Schroeder and Lenormant 
have proved, a form such as the Gk. Ou-sdds represents 
an original Bo-séds (e.g., Ph. Bo-dam = Gk. Ou-dam), and 
Bo is a contraction of Bar. Hence, Bosdis=BAR-SAV 
(cf. E-saw), “the Son of hair,” or “the Hairy,” Ousdds 
clad in the skins of animals, Héraklés with his lion’s skin 
= Gk. PERSEUS. With the original meaning of the 
Andromeda-myth, whether the rescue by the Sun-god of 
the earth from the grip of winter, or of the dawn from 
the clutches of darkness, I am not here concerned. Thus, 
then, we have on Phoenician ground the origin of the 
Aithiop king Képheus and the constellation-figures con- 
nected with him, which, being important personages in 
Phoenician belief, were naturally translated to the sky. 
The Sea-monster, the Whale (Kétos), connected with Joppa 
and Jonah, follows, as of course, in their train. Many such 
‘monsters’ were “ pastured in the deep” (Od., v, 421-2). 
The Horse is an animal especially connected with Syria 
and Semitic divinities, such as Poseidén-Hippios and 
Astarté, the latter being the goddess called by the Greeks 
Démétér Hippia? At Phigaleia she was represented as 
“ seated on a rock, like a woman in all respects except her 
head, for she has the head and mane of a horse, and repre- 
sentations of serpents (Spaxdvrey) and other monsters about 
her head; and she has on a tunic reaching to the feet, 
and a dolphin in one hand and a dove in the other” (Paus., 
VIII, xlii, 3). The Asiatic monster-gods, which arise 
naturally enough through symbolism, are never pleasing 
to the Greek; and the Andromeda of the sphere is of 
human form, but over her head in heaven is the Horse, 
not a whole, but a Demi-horse, be it observed, the steed 


a Gece yond oe hail (Gesenins, Script. Ling. Phoen., p. 431). 

7 Vide Bérard, p. 114 et soq. 
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Pégasos, i.c. “ the Horse [Sem. sés] of the Fountain,” sacred 
to the goddess, the Winged-horse of Bellerophén (=Baal 
Raphon, “the Lord of Health”), which appears alike on 
Hittite seals’ and on the Phoenician coins of Syracuse, 
whilst the Horse’s head and the Demi-horse with Fish 
(the Dolphin), is found on those of Panormos, “ Astarte, 
mistress of horses,” passes from the East across Greece to 
the Latin West, where she reappears as Venus Equestris. 

The remaining constellation is the Dolphin, which, as 
we have seen, is connected alike with the Horse and 
with the Hippia-goddess. It is useless to ask, could 
not Greeks as well as Phoenicians have invented a 
dolphin - constellation? In the abstract, of course they 
could; but we are not concerned with possibilities, only 
with actualities. When Iné (=Ph. Anna, “the Merciful,” 
Dido, “the Beloved”), daughter of Kadmos (=Ph. Qadmin, 
“the Easterner,” “the Primeval,” who appears in the 
cuneiform inscriptions as the god Qadmu 2) and wife of 
Athamas, “in Tonic Tammas”* (Ph. Tammuz), to escape 
from the fury of her husband (= Héraklés Mainomenos) 
threw herself and her son Melikertés (= Melgirth), also 
called Palaimén (= Baal Hamon), into the sen, it is the 
sacred Dolphin, the fish which appears on Phoenician coins 
of Gades holding the trident of Poseidén, that carries the 
child in safety to the isthmus of Korinth (Paus., I, xliv, 11). 
Like every other constellation-figure, the Dolphin appears 
in a thoroughly Phoenician connection, and is then adopted 
by the Greeks, alike as a coin-type and as a heavenly Sign ; 
for it is not Phoenicians who borrow these symbols from 
Greeks, but Greeks from Phoenicians. 

In further illustration of the subject generally, let us 
notice some Greek Kretan coin-types. Here we meet with 
Diktynna, the Net (déervor) - goddess, Aphrodit® of the 


+ Vide Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pl. xliv, 3a, Another Asiatic instance 
ee (pl. xliii, 27) shows a wi Demi- given 
by a i Frid & Winged Demi horse, in fact the exact 
3 Tablet K, 2100, col. iv, 8, 
2 K. 0. Miller, Orchomenos wid die Minyer, p. 166, 
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Net (Od., viii), Eurynomé and Andromeda of the Chains, 
called Britomartis (‘the Sweet-virgin”), ‘‘quod sermone 
nostro sonat virginem dulcem,’”' in Phoenician Ast-No’ema 
(=Gk. Astynomé). Next comes the god Dionysos, whose 
name appears in the cuneiform inscriptions as “ the Sun-god 
Da-ai-nu-tsi” (W.A.L, IV, xxviii, 1, Rev. 1. 6)=Dionyxos; 
or as “the god Di-wa-nu-ya sa ali” (ibid., IIT, xvi, Rev. 
col. ¥, 1. 40), “ Dionysos of the City ”=Melqarth (“ the King 
of the City”); or, again, as Di-wu-nis-i (ibid., ITI, Lx, No. 2, 
1. 40), “the Great Judge of men” = Dionysos, called at 
Teds 6 Tis Twodews Beds Ardvucos. There were at least 
seven different Greek forms of the name, Then we find 
Europ (= Ph. Erebh, “the West,” as the side of night 
and darkness, whence Gk. “Epe9os?) and her Bull (Zauros), 
Eagle (Actos), Altar (Thytérion-Ara, once also zodiacal, and 
held by the Claws of the Scorpion*), Dog (Kudn and Arktos), 
Tripod (Deltéton), Raven (Korar) and Serpent (Hydra) 
together, Héraklés with Lion’s skin opposed to Crab (Kar- 
kinos) and Hydra, Héraklés kneeling with bow, Bow (often 
pat for Toxotés-Sagitiarius), Zither (Lyra), Dove (Pléiades),* 
Dolphin (Deiphis), Prow of Ship (= Argo), Bull, Bull 
butting, Bull’s head and star, Hound suckling infant (vide 
sup., p. 209), Amphora (=Krétér), Bunch of Grapes, a type 
of the Pléiades (vide Svoronos, p. 107), Lion’s scalp, Sea- 
monster (= étos), Trident, the symbol of Poseidén, Trident 
between two Dolphins, Poseidén, Arrow-head (= Cistos- 
Sagitta), Forepart of Goat (= Amaltheia-Aiz), etc., etc. 
The connection of coin-types such as these with the con- 
stellation-figures, is as obvious as that of Krete with the 
Phoenicians. 


' Solinus, xi, 8. 
1k by aa i, where the Cav of Siylé i 10 front “towards the wet 
B., jun., Remarks on the Buphratean Astronomical Names of the 
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Philén of Byblos translated the work of Sanchouniathén 
On the Phoenician Letters, and in a passage on the nature 
of the Serpent, preserved in Eusebios (Prop. Euan., i, 10), 
he says, Elpnrat 38 jyiv eph airod ev rois exvypadonévow 
wept E0w@iav. As Lenormant observes, “Les €006:a sont 
manifestement les signes célestes, é¢hath, hébr. éthdth ” (Les 
Origines, i, 552). The Phoenician treatises on the con- 
stellation-figures are unfortunately lost, but patient research 
will enable us to reconstruct the Phoenician sphere, the 
parent alike of the Greek and of our own. 





Arr. IX.—A Historical Basis for the Questions of King 
‘Menander,’ from the Tibetan, ete. By L. A. WappeEtt, 
LL.D. 


Ir may interest students of Buddhism to learn that the 
famous Questions of King ‘Milinda’ appear to be known 
to the Tibetans. 

Last year (1895), when I was making inquiries on this 
subject from Lamas at Darjiling, I found that most of the 
Lamas knew of the existence in their literature of con- 
versations purporting to have been held between Nagaséna 
and a certain ancient king, who, however, was named 
‘ Ananta,’ and not ‘Menander’ or ‘Milinda.’ I failed to 
procure any Tibetan text or book bearing on this question, 
except the few references which will presently be cited. 
But from the character of the questions, as quoted from 
memory by the Lamas, and the statement that this king 
Ananta was the greatest of Nagasena’s converts, there 
could be little doubt that he is intended for the samo 
person as the ‘Milinda’ (or Menander) of the Pali text. 

This conjecture now seems confirmed by an old Chinese 
version of the story which has been translated by Mr. 
Takakusu in his article in our Journal,! in which the king 
is called Nanda. 

Now this difference in the name of the king is very 
interesting. For, when it is considered in connection with 
the other differences which apparently exist in Tibetan, 
both as regards the personality of the king and the locality 


3 JLR.A.S., Part I of 1896, 16. ‘This Chineso version is found in the 
1ilth RAS, Fart f sysbia-reine-piteks sutra, which was translated into 
Chinese in a.p. 472- 
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of his kingdom, the question arises whether (even if 
Menander be really the name which was intended for 
*Milinda’ by the author of the Pali text) there was not 
an earlier version of the book or a primitive tradition on 
which it was based, with its scene laid in a more truly 
Indian setting, and more in keeping with the details of the 
story? For there are many incidental references in the 
text of the Milinda Prasnaya which are inconsistent with 
the theory that the king in question was Menander, or 
that the site of his kingdom lay so far to the extreme 
north of India. 

Indeed, the chief expounder of the Milinda Prasnaya has 
alleged that that work is, after all, only a ‘romance,’! and 
that the dialogues are ‘not real conversations,’ but only 
questions ‘put into the mouth of’ King Milinda, and 
answers ‘put into the mouth of Nagaséna.’? But, is it 
not probable that this highly finished classic was founded 
upon a simpler tale or traditional sayings of the celebrated 
sage Nagaséna? The Chinese and Tibetan accounts appear 
to support this hypothesis. 

Nagaséna is not improbably a real historical personage. 
His name is well known to Tibetan Buddhists, who always 
draw a sharp distinction between him and Nagarjuna, the 
chief propagator of the Mahayana system. This Intter 
sage, Nagarjuna, has an altogether different personality, 
and lived about the second century a.p! and subsequent 
to Kanishka’s Council; whereas Tibetan history, as we 
shall see, makes Ndgaséna a contemporary of King Nanda 
o&f Magadho, and places him 27 years after the second 
Council s.c. The Muhavanso also places King Nanda 
after Kalasoka, under whom this Council was held.é Viga- 
séna is one of the sixteen great Sthaviras (Pali, Maha-thera) 
—the sixteen great ‘Rahans’ (Arahats)—of the Chinese, 


* Rhys Davids’ Questions of King Afilinds, vol. xxxv of ‘Sacred Boo 
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while Nagarjuna is not one of these, and he is only given 
the epithet of Acdrya or Teacher. 

T have no access to the detailed biographies of Nagaséna, 
which are said to exist in Tibetan literature, but I have 
eonsulted the short descriptive list of these sixteen Sthaviras, 
of which every Lama has a copy, and of which a translation 
has been made by Pander.’ It states that the hermitage 
of Nagaséna, the Sthavira, was at the mountain called 
in Tibetan ‘yos-yays,’ which literally means ‘face or 
side’? + ‘wide or great.’ This word is restored by Pander 
to ‘Urumunda near Rajagriha’; but my copy of a large 
Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionary gives as its equivalent Vipuila- 
paréca, or ‘the side of Vipula,’ which is the most northerly 
of the five hills of Rajagriha. 

According to the Japanese manual entitled the Butsu-zo- 
dsui (p. 142), the hermitage of Nagaséna was at Mount 
*Panduva.’ The Milinda Pragnaya introduces us* to his 
father Sonuttara, his teachers Rohana (who was also his 
uncle‘) and Assagutta (Agvagupta), of the Vattaniya 
hermitage on ‘the Guarded Slope’ in the Himalayas, 
100 yojana distant from Pataliputra,> Dharmarakshita* 
of the Asoka monastery near Pataliputra, and Ayupala 
dwelling at the Saykheyya hermitage near Sagala. And 
the Chinese translations in the Journal by Mr. Takakusu 
supply some farther particulars about him. 

Now let us look at the personality of the king in 
question. The Chinese variant of ‘Nanda’ for his name 
seems to bring the story into relation with King Nanda 
of Magadha, an Indian Croesus, who, according to Tibetan 
history, as has just been mentioned, was a contemporary 
of Nagastna. This reference has already been published 
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by Vassilief' and Rockhill. As some doubt has been 
thrown on the accuracy of Vassilief’s translation, and the 
reference is important, I have looked it up in the Tibetan 
and here extract it—not, however, from Bu-ston’s history, 
which was the authority quoted by Vassilief, and which 
I have not available, but from Z’alu,? who is quite as 
trustworthy, and who gives this narrative in almost the 
identical words of Bu-ston. And I should say that there 
is not the slightest doubt here as to the correct restoration 
of Nagastna’s name,‘ or seemingly as to the identity of the 
Sthavira here referred to with the sage of the Milinda, 
for only one Sthavira Nagaséna is known. 

This author, after describing the first and second great 
councils of the primitive Buddhists, goes on to say (fol. 98) : 
—‘ Concerning the third council there are several opinions, 
as no (specific) prophecy exists regarding it. Some (say) 
that 137 years after the death of The Guide (i.e. Buddha), 
King Nanda and Mahapadma lived. In the city of Pandu- 
pura (? Patalipura®), the doctrines of the virtuous ones 
were disordered by a demon named ‘the Noble Sinner,’® 
who during the time of the elder Mahakaéyapa and 
the other clergy (Utara) had entered into a Bhikshu, 
who displayed many miracles. On this, the Sthaviras 
Nagastna’ and Manoratha® collected the different orders 
(? statutes).” 


4 In the so) ix to Schicfner’s German translation of Taranatha’ 

vf shin Inn ~~ of Taranatha's History 
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This recorded co-existence, then, of King Nanda and 
Nagaséna, as contemporaries, supports the authenticity of 
the simpler form of the story which is found in the Chinese 
translation as early as a.p. 472. 

But the question is further complicated by the still 
different explanations offered of the Tibetan variant of the 
king’s name, to wit, Ananta. 

Thus, although I am told that the most detailed con- 
versations of Nagaséna and King Ananta are to be found 
in Tibetan only in the Tantrik section of the Kalacakra 
. cyclopaedia, which we know! was composed about the 
tenth century 4.p., in a country (Shambhala) to the north- 
west of India, corresponding generally to the ancient 
Bactrian-Greek kingdom of Menander; still, a small MS, 
which I found with a Lama places the scene of these con- 
versations somewhere in or near Bengal; and the birthplace 
of the king, or of his more immediate ancestor, is placed 
in ‘the eastern Tipura,’ which is evidently the modern 
district of ‘Tripura’ (Tipperah), lying between Bengal 
and Burma, in the eastern portion of the ancient Tri- 
Kalinga, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, from which, 
strange to say, the Kalacakra is said to have been originally 
derived.* 

This MS. bears no date or reference to any authority. 
It is evidently very corrupt and modern; but I abstract 
it here for what it is worth. Fuller and authoritative 
accounts of Ananta are to be found, I am told, in the 
books noted below.’ 

The MS. is entitled—‘ Ananta, the eighth in descent 
from King Bhupala Ramananda,‘ having invited the noble 


ge Comal Ze Cremmaier, p. 192, Also my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 269, 


* From Cuttack, in Orissa: see Cooma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 192. 
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Sthavira Nagaséna from Urumunda,' the king of mountains, 
worshipped him, and having received instruction in all the 
vebicles of the Diarma, his entire Skandias became a 
Buddha.” 

The leading names in the MS. are here abstracted :— 
‘In the chain of the eastern Tipura’ (=? Tripura) lived 
a king of the lunar race called Bhupala ‘ Ramananda.’? 
His son ‘Aga-meroja’ was crowned*king of the southern - 
country of Odisa (Orissa). The son of the seventh genera- 
tion was King Mukundadeva,® who possessed the countries 
of ‘Odisa, Ghahura (?Gaura), Bhagala (? Bengal), Bota, 
Jarikhanda, and Kaliijar’; and by force of arms he 
conquered the greater part of the three Kalingas and 
‘the middle country’ (Magadha). He was famed as ‘the 
king (who was) The Master of the Elephants.’ This king’s 
son was named Ananta or ‘ The Infinite.’ Ananta’s mother 
was the Princess Lakshimani (sic), who from the first had 
faith in the Buddha. The Sthavira Nagaséna having come 
from Urumunda,* ‘the king of mountains in the West’ 
instructed the prince fully in the doctrine and caused him 
to comprehend ‘the higher points.’ Ananta asked many 
questions, and afterwards resigned his kingdom, and 
becoming a member of the Order, delivered many sermons® 
at Meghanatha and elsewhere; and finally he attained 
Buddhahood. 

In support of this tale, a Lima recited to me a stanza 
professedly from the Kah-gyur—the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon; but he could not tell me the particular volume 
in which it is to be found, nor does Feer’s vocabulary of 
Csoma’s Analysis contain any reference to it. It is in the 
form of a prophecy and is rather enigmatical : 
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“The letter Ma from first to last enjoys the Dharma. 

“ He (or she) will invite Naga. 

“ The one named with the letter A will be great. 

“He will love The Teacher’s Law, and be respected 
by the wise.”! 


Here the letter M is said to stand for ‘Mother,’ that 
is to say, for Ananta’s mother. ‘ Naga’ represents Naga- 
sena. And A is interpreted as Ananta. 

The name Ananta is chiefly known to Indianists as the 
eognomen of one of the greatest of the semi-divine dragon- 
spirits or ndgas of Hindu and Buddhist mythology. But 
these latter beings had doubtless their human prototypes 
amongst the semi-aboriginal Néga-tribes, so called, as in 
the case, for instance, of the great Ndga-king Nanda. The 
full name of Ananta is said by a Lama to be Ananta 
Gupta. The name appears to bear no real homology to 
the ‘ Anantakaya’ of the Milinda text, for that individual 
was a Yaran foreigner and merely a servant of the hero 
Milinda. 

Further, a site much further south than the extreme 
north-west of India would fit in better with many of the 
incidents and illustrations of the text of the Milinda 
Pragnaya. 

In that text, a passage, the authenticity of which Professor 
Rhys Davids sees no good reason to doubt,’ states that king 
Milinda afterwards gave up the kingdom to his son, and 
having entered the Buddhist Order attained to Arahatship. 
This we know was certainly not true of Menander, though, 
on the other hand, such abdications for religious retreat are 
not usual amongst Hindus, down even to the present day. 

That text also states, that king ‘Milinda’ was born in 
“an island called Alasanda, sbout 200 yojana"’* from Sagala 


' The Tibetan is: Yi- es g2’on-nu-ma ~po t’a-mar ch’os-la 
tty fe ‘i ib Se Bia hve | ston-pabi 
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city. This reference to a maritime site for his birth is 
confirmed in one of the Chinese accounts,' which says that 
the king was born as the crown prince of a country 
“bordering the sea.” And as that very vague unit of 
measure, the yojana, was seldom less than from five to 
seven miles, 200 yojanas from Sagala in the Panjab could 
carry us to the Indian seabord in the neighbourhood of 
Orissa and the Sandarbans, with their numerous islands. 
Indeed, the word Alasanda-dipa may have, been intended for 
the ‘Sanda-dipa’ of the Sandurbans, in the'Tri-Kalinga, and 
bordering on Tipperah, which is probably 
our text. 

The Chinese account adds: “He (Mili 
succeeded to the throne in a country bor 
sea.” Now, this description could scarcely apply to 
the inland Sagala of the Panjab, but, on the other 
hand, it could easily denote Bengal, Orissa, and the 
Kalinga country. 

The reference to the three Seasonal rains of the country 
in question, can only apply to a part of India which receives 
the so-called North-eastern Monsoon, like the coast-districts 
of Madras, and including Kalinga and Orissa. The text 
states that “‘there are three kinds of well-known rains 
reckoned in the world—(lst) that of the rainy season, 
(2nd) that of the winter months, and (3rd) that of the 
two months Asalha and Sayana.”? Thus we have it 
definitely stated that the proper rainy season of that 
country did not fall during the months of June-July and 
July-August (Asd/ha and Sdeana), but between this period 
and the winter months. This account cannot therefore 
apply to the Panjab, and it scarcely applies even to the 
greater part of Bengal; but it does apply to Kalinga and 
Orissa—from which latter place, it will be remembered 
that the Adlacakra, with its detailed accounts of Ananta, 
claims to be derived. As this point is a crucial one, and 
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can readily be tested by our statistics of the rainfall, I have 
obtained from the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of India’ the following statement (see p. 236) of the 
average monthly rainfall throughout the year, which 
speaks for itself in regard to the places in question, And 
that official himself remarks that the rainfall as noted in 
the text above quoted “appears to me to fit in fairly well 
for Orissa, Ganjam, and the north Madras districts.” 

The references to ‘ tidal waves’? and ‘the saltness of the 
Ocean,’* and to ‘dead bodies cast up by the sea,’‘ are 
appropriate to the maritime provinces of Bengal and Orissa, 
but not to the Panjab. 

Again, the Gayal (Bos frontalis), which is referred to,° 
is a bovine animal which is peculiarly restricted to Eastern 
Kalinga, Tipperah, and Assam. The name is sometimes 
also applied to the Gaur (Bos gaurus), but this animal is 
seldom found north of the Nerbudda, nor is it probable 
that it extended to the Panjab within historic times® 
Wild buffaloes, too,? are common in Orissa and the plains 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, but are wanting in the 
Panjab.* 

The Wood-apple, which is used as a common simile,’ 
is not a native of the Panjab. The greatest authority on 
Indian Botany writes”: “ Wood-apple (Feronia elephantum) 
is wild in hilly parts of Southern India, also along the 
Sivaliks and inter-Himalayas up to 1500 feet, as far west 
as the Ravi. It does not occur in the plains of the Panjab 
unless planted or in gardens.” 

Farther details in regard to both Nagaséna and the king, 
from the more precise Tibetan sources, are much to be 
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pce IT Gets towed farther search Mean- 
‘while sufficient evidence, perhaps, has been adduced to 
warrant the belief that this Buddhist classic, entitled 
‘The Questions of King Milinda,’ was probably founded 
upon a simpler story or traditional tale of dialogues held 
between the quasi-historic sage Nagastna and a king of 
“Bengal or of South-Eastern India. 
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Ant. X.—A Study of the Dakhan Villages, their Origin 
and Development. By B. UH. Baven-Powetn, M.R.AS. 


Ir is probably well known to most readers interested 
in tenure questions, that the villages of the Dakhan 
Districts of Bombay are in that form in which no joint- 
ownership of the whole (separately named) area appears; 
the holdings within the village are entirely separate,’ and 
no area of waste land is included as the ‘common’ 
property of the whole body, and capable of partition. 
But apart from the fact that the village is a geographical 
unit, the feeling of being a ‘community’ is maintained 
by the common interests and customs of the local group, 
by obedience to one hereditary headman, and by its sel f- 
contained life: having its own staff of artizans and servants, 
the village does not need to look outside its own limits 
for the supply of its ordinary wants, This constitution i 
quite different from that of the joint-village of Upper 
India, though some features (such as the artizan staff) 
must necessarily be common to both. 

To these Dakhan villages the modern Bombay Revenue 
system has been applied, with its special system of 
permanently demarcating the holdings by corner-stones 
or other marks, its local method of comparative valuation 
of soils for assessment purposes, and its simple but efficient 
forms of recording the separate holdings; so that it might 
be thought that the raiyatwari village was a modern in- 


_yention, or at least something widely different from what 


* Whatever ben rapsiceved now exists (following the Hindn law), it is within 
the different family holdings, which themselves are, amd always have been, 
separate, 

y ‘ 


i. 
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it was in days long past. This is not the case: with 
all its refinements, the Bombay Revenue system has really 
restored, and not originated, the essential basis of land- 
holding which the preceding Maratha and Moslem systems 
tended to upset; it has crystallized into definiteness what, 
in fact, were the original and ancient features of the 
tenure. 

It is true that modern theories of ‘the Indian Village’ 
have ignored the raiyatwari form as a specific one, and 
have been based on a consideration of the village forms 
of Upper India, and in reality on only one class even of 
those. But the time has come when such theories need 
to be re-examined in the light of a closer study of facts. 
We need not, however, in so saying, be ungrateful for 
what the theories have done for us; since they have 
more or less directly stimulated inquiry and provided 
valuable suggestions for guidance as to its method. There 
can be no doubt that the last twenty years have seen our 
means of studying villages very greatly enlarged. But 
while the Settlement Reports and other documents of this 
period, written in the light of the results of modern 
historical and economic inquiry, are our most natural 
sources of information regarding the fuller detail we 
require, there are a certain number of older Reports 
which have long been out of print, and are now only 
occasionally to be met with, but which have a special 
value of their own. For one thing, they have the 
advantage of presenting things as they were, at a date 
much closer to the beginning of British rule, and before 
the old native system of land-management had become so 
much superseded by progressive legislation. They olso 
present the facts in full detail, because every 
new to the writer and nothing could be taken for granted, 
Of this type is the exhaustive monograph on the Dakhan 
villages written in 1852 by Mr. R. F, Gooddine, of the 
Bombay Revenue Survey Department, The immediate 
occasion for this Report was the necessity, then beginning 
to be felt, of arranging some plan for the regular 
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remuneration of village-headmen and officers, to replace 
the older custom of allowing them to levy fees of various 
kinds called parbhara hak.! These were at once precarious 
as a source of income and oppressive to the villagers from 
whom they were extorted. In reporting on the custom 
previously in force in a large number of villages in the 
Ahmadnagar Collectorate, a typical district of the Bombay 
Dakhun, it was necessary to explain the whole system of © 
village organization and how the land was held and village 
affairs managed. Mr. Gooddine, like other official writers 
in the early years of settlement operations, had no such 
suggestive guides as the works of Sir H. S. Maine and 
others, which indicated the way to study customs and apply 
observed facts. The general conclusions about village 
history arrived at in the Report are based, in some 
instances, on undeniably mistaken premises; and the author 
was unable to sift his facts or trace them to the respective 
periods to which they really belong, The case, in fact, 
strikingly illustrates the want of such a method of co- 
ordinating customs with the economic stage to which the 
people of the time belonged, as Dr. R. Hildebrand, 
Professor of Political Economy at Graz, has recently 
been recommending. Nevertheless, the Report contains 
a mass of valuable information; and what is more, the 
local terms (which themselves often enshrine information 
about the origin and meaning of things) are presented 
not only in the unfortunate ‘ phonetic’ disguise usually 
employed at the time, but also in the native character. 
On the basis of this information I propose to consider 
the probable life-history of the Dakhan villages. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that as 
regurds India generally, villages—i.e. settlements for 
permanent agriculture —were established in fuvourable 


| Parbhark means ‘ intermediate,’ ‘indirect.” 1 use throughout the common 
Marathi form hak for the Arabic baq, and ¢o the (M.) spelling svirde for (Ar.) 
mirig, and watan or vatan for watap, motarpha for mubtarfah, ete. . 

2+ Rocht und Sitte anf dea verschiedenen wirtschaftlichen Kaltarstufen. 
(Jona: G. Fischer, 1896,) 
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Incalities in the culturable plains and in the vicinity of 
rivers, before the Aryan invasion. 

Apart from the evidences of a pastoral stage among 
the various tribes, or one of shifting or nomadic cultivation 
such as even now continues in various jungle-clad hill 
ranges of Central and Eastern India, we have actual local 
survivals of ancient (and apparently little changed) non- 
Aryan villages, both Kolarian and Dravidian. It is 
equally difficult to doubt that these villages represent very 
much the natural, original, form adopted everywhere by 
the early agricultural races of India. Such villages were, 
necessarily, first established under tribal or patriarchal 
conditions of life. In fact, the tribal stage, with its 
greater and lesser clans, septs, and sections, was naturally 
one which would produce a number of limited groups 
adapted to settle down to agriculture in the same place, 
thus forming vi//agex; and this tendency of tribal groups 
to settle together must have been further reinforced by 
the physical conditions under which agricultural operations 
had to be carried out. All the eurliest evidence we can 
gather from non-Aryan village locations shows that the 
groups were led by a /eadman, who almost certainly 
derived his position from a clan constitution in which the 
smaller septs or sections (of ‘ village’ dimensions) had 
their petty chiefs as the larger groups had their greater 
chief and patriarch. We have, however, no evidence that 
among those early tribes a whole village was looked on 
as a unit, either held ‘in common" or ‘owned’ by any 
one man or family and afterwards held by a co-sharing 
body of descendants. Nor is any trace to be found of 
a process (such as we see in the later tribes on the 
N.W. Panjab Frontier) whereby the new coming tribal 
group was counted head by head, and an allotment of 
land made to each, in their several families or households, 
It is quite likely that in very early villages the original 
groups had much more of a clan-connection than is 
traveable in the villages as they are at the present day ; 
but it is impossible to say whether in all cases, or in any, 






the several holdings were formally allotted by any process 
whatever. So much seems certain, that the eulturable 
land must have been vastly in excess of the wants of the 
population ; and that certain general clan-territories (traces 
of which are met with all over India) 1 were acknowledged. 
- It is quite possible either that the earliest village groups 
settled anywhere they pleased within their own ‘territory,’ 
and that around the site fixed on for residence, each man 
(or head of the household) selected what land he liked 
(and to the extent he could manage) out of the abundant 
waste; or that the method of making lots for the 
headman, original settlers, and for the priests, etc. (such 
as is traceable in the Dravidian settlements in 5.W. 
Bengal), was also common all over Dravidian India, 
I think the latter very probable. No trace of any idea of 
property in land referable to non-Aryan tribal times, or even 
to Aryun tribes up to the date of the Institutes of Manu, 
has been found, except one which applies to the separate 
holding, and that in virtue of first occupation and of 
labour bestowed in the first clearing and preparation of 
the soil for the plough.’ 

It will also necessarily follow that no such early village 
could have treated any area of waste and unoccupied land 
adjoining, as a definite property of the whole body—to be 
partitioned when the occasion arose. The great area of 
surplus waste was ‘n0 man’s land,’ or at best was subject to 
the vague claim of being within # general clan-territory. 
Definite areas of waste belonging to village groups and 
included as an integral part of the * estate’ in a ring-fence, 
are only found in the later joint-villages. However this 
may be, there is not the least evidence that any ‘raiyatwari’ 


3 On this subject, and as to the (superior title os an 
overlordship, Gat at fra an Rena nal me my * Village 
Community” (Longmans, 1890), p. 204 
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village was, at any period, different from what it is still, 
in respect of the adjacent waste. It is very likely that 
when a group was well established, if in later times new- 
comers songht to join it and obtain land to cultivate, they 
would have to ask consent of the older settlers; and they 
might not have had the same privileges in extending 
their holdings (and perhaps in other matters) as the original 
settlers: but once admitted, their ‘title’ to the cultivated 
holding was just the same—a right (hereditary and per- 
manent) in virtue of first clearing and conversion from the 
ownerless jungle. It may be suggested, in passing, that 
this early absence of any definite claim to land not actually 
cleared and occupied, must have facilitated the growth of 
the (very ancient) claim of ‘the Raja’ to the waste land. 
When the days came in which patriarchal rule gave place 
to a Raja and his subordinate territorial chiefs, the Raja 
(very likely a foreign conqueror) invariably assumed, without 
apparent opposition, the right to make grants out of the 
waste, or to reserve it for his own hunting; always, of 
course, respecting the customary use, by the villages, of an 
ample margin for grazing and other requirements, near 
their settlement. 

This ancient village, with its headman and its separate 
family holdings, and with certain other features to be 
noticed presently, is evidently the prototype of the raiyat- 
wari form of village, which is by far the most widely 
extended in India, prevailing as it does over all Central, 
Western, and Southern India, as well as Bengal and 
Rajputana. Moreover (as shown in Mr. W. C. Benett’s 
Gonda Settlement Report), it anciently prevailed in the 
kingdoms of Oudh before Rajput landlord-communities and 
other forms of landlord-right arose. And it is evidently 
_ the form of village known to Manu, whose work is held 
to belong primarily to Northern India and the Ganges 
Plain generally. 

But over villages so established it is always possible that 
a change, forming a second stage in their existence, should 


come. If any conquering clan of a superior, energetic 
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race gains the dominion over the country, it is extremely 
likely that the raling and military class, at least, will be 
non-agriculturist. They will establish their rule locally, 
and as their branch families multiply, 6 network of over- 
lordships is observed to be formed over the villages, which 
at first expresses itself, not by interference with the actual 
landholders, but by exacting from them a share in the 
produce of the land. 

In India, Aryan and other later dominant races have been 
observed to possess the ‘joint-family’ idea; and when an 
overlord’s family maltiplies, the descendants, all equally 
entitled according to their place in the family table of 
descent, divide this source of income into family shares, and 
these shares are attached to certain definite portions of the 
village area; and the lands become called by the names of 
the heads of the family divisions. We are well aware in 
India how an overlordship of this (or any other) kind 
always, in time, grows into a virtual soil- ownership." 
From one cause or another the co-sharers are drawn closer 
to the land; they become resident managers and de facto 
owners, however vaguely defined their title may be, ac- 
cording to our modern juristic notions. We have abundant 
opportunities in India for tracing and verifying the mode 
of growth of this overlord right, which is invariably desig- 
nated by some term indicating ‘ inheritance.’ 

Where such dominant tribes come in succession and in 
considerable numbers, and also multiply rapidly in their 
new home, they acquire possession 80 widely, and form s0 
many new village-groups constituted on their own ideas of 
superior (and also joint-family) right, that they completely 
(as far as later times are concerned) obliterate the older 
form of village as a prevailing feature in the province. 
Villages then appear to consist entirely of these tribal 
groups, or of co-sharing bodies of descendants from the 


* Por ¢ . in days of rovenue-farming, the village manager—and his 
family after hi —eonstantly have become, unless circumstances interfered, 
co-sharing ‘ proprietors’ in Tater days. 


* 
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local chiefs or their grantees: the older cultivating bodies 
have become tenants and lost all traces of an original 
constitution of their own.' Thus a new type of village 
becomes altogether the prevalent one,—all the more so that 
a great number of villages are new locations, and not merely 
superstructures on an older foundation. 

Such a change of type has, as a matter of fact, occurred 
all over that part of India which lies north of the Vindhyan 
hills; the obvious cause being that there we have the special 
sphere of the conquests of Aryan, Jat, Gujur, and Moslem 
tribes, who successively settled and dominated, having the 
tribal concentration, and often the monarchical organization, 
and special type of family constitution, which produced the 
joint or co-sharing type of (Upper Indian) village. 

If we now revert to the Dakhan, ond accept the strong 
probability that the earliest villages were pre-Aryan (and if 
so certainly Dravidian), and in the simplest form just now 
sketched, it will appear that there was also here, at a remote 
date, a conquering immigration, and the villages became 
subject to an overlordship. But the superior families were 
destroyed by war, or otherwise disappeared. In fact, the 
privileged tenures of village lands would have disappeared 
ultogether, but for certain special circumstances which caused 
them to be retained under Moslem and Maratha rule, but 
practically in a modified form. Subsequently, they dis- 
appeared in everything but the name, 

As regards the proof of the earlier stages of this process 
of change, we can only draw inferences from the circum- 
stances of the case; but there are certain indications which, 
fortunately, are in themselves hardly disputable. For the 
rest, it is matter of plain history. We know how the pro- 
gress of tribal movements ‘has been both facilitated and 
retarded by the geographical peculiarities of India. The 
central mass of hills, which it may be permitted to include 


1 In the eo-shared village the old institution of a privil headman entire! 
Gisappears ; the village is governed by a council of ths beads af the z 





under a collective name as the Vindhyan,’ and which 
stretches across India from west to east below the Ganges 
plain, undoubtedly served (in ancient times, at any rate) 03 
a dividing line or barrier. On the whole they kept the 
main course of Aryan progress to the plains of Upper 
India, as far as Bengal and Western Assam. They left the 
Dravidian country south of the Vindhyas largely untouched 
by any popular or extensive immigration. ‘ Hindu’ influence, 
as such, came there at a later time, and in a very different 
mode, But at the western extremity, the «Vindhyan’ barrier 
ceases, some way before the coast is reached ; and thus the 
interesting country of Gujarat is open (with hardly any other 
obstacle than the desert country to the north) to an approach 
from the Indus Valley, and from the passes through the 
Sulaiman hills to the west of the Indus; and once in 
Gujarat, it would not be difficult to dominate the Narbada 
Valley, and to extend to the Tapti Valley, to Berar, and to 
the Dakhan, as represented by the Ahmadnagar district, for 
instance, as far as the limited number of the invaders served. 
A short study of the map will make this obvious. Now, 
among the Vedic tribes we find the Yadava, and the tradition 
that they occupied the Indus Valley. Certainly very ancient 
Sanskrit-speaking princes were found there, and Sanskrit 
words were in use at towns or ports at the mouth of the 
Indus in remote times. Moreover, throughout Upper Western 
India, we find the population from early times Aryanized, 
though with a distinctly Dravidian basis. Other northern 
tribes, sometimes not at all connected with Vedic times, also 
found their way by the same open route to Kaech, Kathiawar, 
the Bala country, the peninsula of Saurashtra, and the 
neighbourhood. The Yadava (or Jaduii) origin is also every- 
where traditionally asserted for the ruling clans, not only in 
Sindh, but in Western India. Such an origin is claimed 
by many of the Maratha chiefs’ houses. Now so much is 
certain that, whatever Aryan tribes, Yadava and others, took 
this Indus Valley route, and settled in Sindh and in Upper 
Western India, and possibly in parts of the Panjab, they 
were completely cut off and separated from that (probably 
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larger) body of Aryan clans which crossed the Panjab and 
settled near the Jamna River, in Brahmavarta, and after- 
wards extended over the wider range called Aryiivarta, and 
finally over the whole Ganges plain to Mithila, Mogadha, to 
the confines of Assam. It was only among these latter 
clans that the Sanskrit literature, the caste system, the 
‘Hindu Law,’ and the Puranic religion, were developed. 
The Western Indian and Indus Valley Aryans and the 
northern tribes originally could not have had all these 
developments, They would, therefore, have mixed readily 
with one another, and with the superior Dravidian 
families. Probably the great agricultural race of Kunbi, 
and possibly the Ahir and others, are due to such a mixture. 
Their speech, doubtless, is mainly Sunskritie or Aryan, 
but with a certain Dravidian element; and the Puranic 
religion and the Brahmanic types of thought and speech 
which now mark the Maratha dialect, are clearly later 
additions. The so-called ‘ Maratha’ Brahmans are not 
of Marathi race, but, like the Dravira, Gaur, and 
other Brahmanical sections, foreign and much later 
importation, The old Yadava may have had a type of 
religion more like that of the Veda; whatever it was, it 
was of such a character that it did not keep the Aryan and 
Dravidian races distinct; and whatever the form of belief 
may have been it soon gave way to a new one: all the early 
Aryun remains in the Dakhan are connected with Buddhism 
and Jainism, before the Puranic religion and caste rules, eto, 
(now prevalent), were introduced. For the earliest centuries 
we have nothing but vague indications of a long-continued 
period of quasi-Aryan rulers and local chiefships in the 
Dakban. In the Gujarat country, however, northern (Indo- 
Seythic) and Aryan clans are abundantly traceable. 
until a period which can be fixed with some definiteness in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, that the more 
developed ‘Hindu’ chiefs from Rajputana (and tradition 
says even from Ayodhya or Oudh) came to the West from 
Malwa, and thence through the Mahi hills to Gujarat and 
the peninsula, where they established kingdoms and 


It is not 
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ultimately extended to the Dakhan. Who those primitive 
Dravidians were, over whom such Aryan and northern 
adventurers ruled, we have, of course, no definite evidence ; 
but in the hill country Koli, Bhil, Mer, and other tribes are 
certainly of pre-Aryan origin ; and a once numerous race of 
Mhar or Mahar were evidently also dominant.' 

Altogether, the undoubted Aryan or northern basis of 
the Maratha races and others in Western India suggests 
that they were derived from the Yadava and other northern 
immigrants; they represent probably a certain mixture of 
blood, but are clearly distinguishable from the more purely 
Dravidian races of the Madras Presidency and the southern 
Dakhan. 

It is important to bear in mind the fact, which is proved 
by actual survivals in or about the first quarter of the 
present century, that in the Dakhan villages the privi- 
leged or ‘superior’ holdings in family shares were called 
by names which indicate ancestors of the Aryan type—names 
still borne by the Maratha houses.’ Now it is a perfectly 
well-known fact that these early Aryan or quasi-Aryan 
houses disappear from history, either as the result of inter- 
tribal wars, later Rajput victories, or of the early Moslem 
conquests, or of all of them combined; and that the races 
(since called Maratha) only emerge ugain to view in the 
late seventeenth century under Sivaji’ From the rapid 
disappearance of the old family holdings in villages, it is 
clear that they were never sufficiently numerous, or did not 
endure for a sufficient time to enable them to displace the 
older village constitution. Their over-lord right appears, 80 
to speak, rather as a thin layer over the villages, and only 
the memory of it would have survived, perhaps not that, 
if it had not been for the later Revenue System of the 


t The name given to the country by the later Hindu writers, Maharashtra, 
seoms much more likely derived from the name of this race than from the wholly 
unmeaning maha = se. ‘mayne regio,” as sometimes suggested. 

® See Colonel S Ss in J-R.A.S., Vol. 1, p. 208. ' 

2 Who was o Mariths Kuobi, and who became a ‘ Raja,” performing various 
ceremonies and taking the title of Kahatriya from the Brahsmans. See 
Grant-Dutf, “ History of the Mahrattas"* (Bombay reprint), vol. i, p- 225, note. 
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Moslems, which was the means (undesignedly) of reviving 
it, in other hands. 

The first raids of the Ghazni Sultans in the eleventh 
century (conducted by this same open route from the Indus 
Valley into Gujarat) did not affect the Dakhun. The first 
established rule there dates from the fourteenth century. 
The subsequent division of the Dakhan kingdom into five, 
the partial overthrow of these rulerships by the Mughal 
emperors, and the final predominance of the resuscitated 
Maratha chieftains, are all well-known historical facts. 
The effect that these later administrations had on the older 
fumily holdings will be better reserved for statement in 
a later section, in which the history of ‘miras’ (shares in 
the superior tenure) is collected together. 

Having indicated the general history so far, it will be 
desirable at once to sketch the village constitution, as 
regards its officers, its artizans, and menials and servants, 
and the mode of their remuneration. 

In the isolated and self-contained existence of the 
villages it would have been impossible’ for the residents 
to supply the simple wants of daily life, or get the 
necessary cloth, shoes, carpentry, pottery, etc., without 
going perhaps long distances to a town. Each, therefore, 
attached to itself a staff of artizans, menials, and servants 
who became hereditary and served the village, not fos 
payment by the job, but for a regular remuneration, which 
in the Dakhan seems chiefly to have been by means of 
fees in cash and grain, ete., paid at each harvest.) It 
might of course happen that in small (and contiguous) 
villages, one artizan would serve two or more, taking the 
remuneration in each. 


1 Such fees are also common in North Indin; also in th 
where seg ogg uae near Such a plan of providing facil een hi: ly, 
one that va : ound in every kind of village, no matter what ite internal 
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Tue Virnace Srare anp rts REMUNERATION. 


1, The Patel or Headman. 


I have already explained that in all raiyatwari villages 
the headman isa relic of the old tribal life, and has always 
remained as the central figure. He is called Patel, and 
by the Moslems Maqaddam. Patel (Patalika) is certainly 
an ancient title ; probably not the earliest, unless we may 
take it that the gramadhikari, gramakuta, etc., of books 
are rather literary designations than titles used in popular 
speech. Probably too, there were earlier (non-Sanskritic) 
titles which varied (as they do at the present day) in 
different localities. Naturally enough, when a ‘ Raja’s’ 
Government was established, the headman became adopted 
into the ‘state system! from obvious advantage, if not 
necessity ; but he certainly existed from the earliest times. 
When we recollect the instances given by Sir J. Malcolm, 
of the extraordinary sensitiveness of the people to the 
hereditary right of the old Patel; how essential it was, 
in restoring a deserted village, to find some descendant 
of the old Patel family to head the party; and how in 
cases where a new man had to be appointed, it was with 
the understanding that he should resign if ever an even 
remote descendant of the real family should reappear,’ it 
is quite incredible that the headmanship should have 
originated as amere State appointment at the comparatively 
later date of the establishment of the monarchical form. 
‘As a matter of fact we have actual survivals of old Dravidian 
villages in South-West Bengal, where not only is the 
hereditary and originally tribal character of the village- 
chief obvious, but where the first form of the interference of 
the ‘State’ was not that of adopting the (probably illiterate) 


t As appears, for instance, in Manu (vii, 116) when the king sppoints a head of 
cach village, a head of a small group of ton, and a head of « district of 100 
(deymukb), es thus adopting the immemorially existing organization vf 


agricultural x 
2 et Manas of Malwa and Central India (Bombay reprint), vol. ii, 
PP: +4» 
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headman, but of supplementing him by a second officer, 
who could keep accounts of the king’s revenue-share of 
the grain, and who was called Mahato, afterwards 
pandya, patwari, and other local titles. Still, the headman 
could not be ignored, and he also was recognized as 
a State official. In an interesting paper read to the 
Society of Arts,? by Mr. J. F. Hewitt, an officer who\ had 
local experience both in the Central Provinces and ie 
in South-West Bengal (Chutiya Nagpur), a full account jj 
given of the qld Dravidian villages and the (tribal) hi 
mon, and the subsequent establishment of the 
manager and his grain-share. From traces which 
elsewhere, the conclusion seems to be inevitable that so 
thing of the same kind was the typical form, wherever 
the widespread Dravidian races occur; and that the 
modern raiyatwari villages are the lineal descendants of 
this early type. We notice first, that the headman, as 
leader of the party of settlers, in some of the ancient 
villages, had a special holding of the best land set apart 
for him; and that the original settlers and soil-clearers 
(bhiiifhar) were in several ways privileged. Another 
lot of land was reserved for the worship of the gods.* 
The territorial chief was also (in such early times) 
supported by another lot of land in each village, the 
entire produce of which went to him;* and this latter plan 
was gradually superseded, or rather supplemented by the 
chief (probably by that time called Raja) taking a share 
in the grain-produce of all lands, except the village head- 
man’s and those of the old privileged settlers. It is when 
the grain-share was introduced that we find a second official, 


r 


+ And, of course, it is not intended to be denied that where the Raja was 
a rps rant hel an an ox pre frequently have happened that the beadmanshi 
was seized by, or conferred on, ono of the ruli i 
older indigenous chief. 0 FUNG S880't he displacement of an 

2 Journal “wp oe Ye txx¥, p. 622, May, 1887. 

* This is the natural prototype of the devisthin and dharmadai lands in the 
villages, still reserved for religious and charitable obj . 13 
holding was the prototype of the watan lands. @ oupects, Just as the headman’s 

4 In some parte it wae cultivated br slave by : 
stsiis Mehdings Of thas ov to coppers an es or by special tenants, who were 
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the prototype of the patwari or kulkarni, also appointed ; 
and he is remunerated by a hereditary holding of land 
somewhat smaller than the village headman’s. Now in 
the Dravidian countries there are traces of this ancient 
allotment of ‘ Royal lands’ locally, which seem to have 
been antecedent to the Revenue-share of the grain.’ It 
is equally universal to find traces at least of the headman’s 
privileged holding and of a similar one for the kulkarni 
and others of the village staff. 

It is these ancient holdings that were afterwards called 
by the Moslem rulers watan —the ‘home’ or ‘native’ 
lands—the ancient and most cherished family possession ; 
and in the course of time they became associated with certain 
manpan,—dignities and places of precedence which were 
hardly less valued than the land itself. In later times, too, 
it was very natural that this ex-officio land should be allowed 
by the State to be held partly or wholly free of revenue 
charge. Such-an exemption is referred to in Manu*; and 
the headman’s land was in later times often held as inam 
(in’im), free of revenue charge, or at least had only to pay 
a quit-rent. Under the Marathas, their plan of revenue 
farming, and their habit of surcharging everything, 
destroyed the privilege in some localities, but it is still 
abundantly in evidence.’ 


2 Tt ean, of course, be no moro than a suggestion of probability that the old 
‘allotment for the (territorial) chief’ was sufficient in days of patriarchal or 
tribal government ; but that when a Raja with his court appeared, either the 
land was not sufficient, or was granted away by him to courtiers, relatives, or 

tx. At any rate we have evidence, all over India, that in remote times 
a share in the ges becume the principal source of ‘State’ revenue, and the still 
older Calm arms,’ if ever they were general, were forgotten, having beeome 
cg ings, and only eurrived in local memories here und there. 


to a ghanta, a double plough-land vated with six pairs of bullocks (Se 
1: ia remarkable, howéver, thet this privilege 
assigned to the chief of a small roup of eillages ; the eiilaye beadman is allowed, 
Ledihon nisite, auch articles oh food, wood, and grass, ete., a the villages were 
to find for the king’s service. This is perhaps the real origin of the hak 

or grain foes and tuisites. 

The ped the privilege in the Central Provinces, 
survived under the Moslem rulers in the Nimar district: it is abandantly trace- 
able (as a tenure) in Berar, and in many parts of the Madras Presidency. 

3.0.4.8. 1897. i7 
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From the Dakhan Reports I gather that the watan land 
(occasionally held as inam or free of revenue charge) is 
confined to the headman, the kulkarni, and to the Mahar 
watchmen. But in other parts, in Berar, for instance, the 
barber, the sweeper, and other such, had their petty watan 
lands as remuneration for village service—at least, when 
these grants had not been absorbed, as they sometimes were, 
by some great chieftain of later times.' 

Thus we see the village headman to be an essential feature 
of the raiyatwari village. He is president of the com- 
munity, head of the village police, and also presides over 
the pancayat or assembly of elders that could be called to 
decide any dispute on social or caste questions, or having 
reference to property. There is one feature of the position 
which deserves notice. Whatever the earliest form of suc- 
cession in the days of tribal village-chiefship may have been, 
the Patels of historic times have been Hindus, or at all 
events have had the ‘Hindu’ institution of the joint-family, 
Consequently all the watan land and the various haks, privi- 
leges, dignities, and precedences (manpiin) constitute a family 
property which is capable of descending to a number of 
heirs jointly; the patelgi or headmanship becomes jointly 
held by a number of branches; and sometimes special 
arrangements have been made to provide for their holding 
the actual official position in rotation. In other cases a 
*tarfbandi’ arrangement has been sanctioned, under which 
a village would be divided into two parts, and the propor- 
tionate allotment of revenue laid to the separate responsi- 
bility of each sharer. These parts were apt to become 
separate villages? Much complication also arose in later 
times, when the Patel was made personally responsible for 
the whole revenue; in such a case he might fall into 
pecuniary difficulties, and he would have to sell even 
a share (taksimu) of his own family watan and the privileges 


+ See Berar Gaz. 1870 (A. C. Lyall), p. 101. 


3 Hence the addition to some village names af Khurd (c 
Budrakh (P. buzurg), and= (Corr. of - Kurd) and 
Saat (the offshoot), and= greater and less, or rather elder (i.e, original) and 
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thereto attaching; and as a formal partition had to be made, 
a jury or pancayat would have to apportion some of the 
dignities and precedences to each party. One would retain 
the precedence of throwing the first cake into the Holi 
festival fire, another the privilege of having the drums 
first beaten at his house, and so forth. 

The multiplication of shares of the patelgi must have 
been a fruitful source of multiplied exactions on the humbler 
villagers, as each branch or sharer would be inclined to 
demand the shoes, the blanket, the woven piece, ete., that 
was the original Patel’s hak. 


9. The Kulkarni or Accountant. 


Next as to the Kulkarni, A writer and accountant was 
needed, not only for official duties, but as the villuge ‘notary’ 
in general. He would also be frequently needed as referee 
regarding all those numerous details of collecting the various 
haks for payment of the village artizans and menials, which 
were further complicated by levy of similar haks for the 
headman and accountant himself, to say nothing of the 
babti or extra revenue cesses which were levied from time 
to time in the later days of revenue farming. 

The village affairs, it will be continually borne in mind, 
may be regarded as in two ‘departments,’ the cultivated and 
waste area,—the sphere of the cultivator and landowner, and 
the village-site or group of houses, with its walls for defence 
and gates, its central dwelling for the Patel and his family, 
the Cavadi (Chowree or Choultry of books) or public 
meeting-place, and its group of residences for all classes, 
including the village artizans and craftsmen and the shop- 
keepers. 


' In Elphinstone’s celebrated minute «On the Territories Conquered from 
the Peshwa (see Forrest's ++ Official Writings of Mountatusrt Elphinstone,’ 
p- 292), an account is given of these lnvies—babti, jyasti- patti, cte.—whirh went 
to the treasury, or at least to the superior reveune-furmers, and were quite 
distinct from the hak by which the village officers lovied for their own purpoms 
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This distinction gave rise to two heads of taxation, known 
by the terms kali and pandhri. The land was said to be the 
black or kali, and the residence site and its affairs were the 


‘pandhri or ‘white’! I will first of all enumerate the staff 


that served the village, and then the haks by which they 
were paid—part of which come under the head of kali and 
part of the pandhri. 


3. The Artizan Staff. 


Captain Grant Duff, in his History of the Mahrattas? 
suys that the whole staff theoretically included twenty- 
four members, called aliite-baliite, twelve of each. The 
term baliite refers to the grain-fees (or hak) by which 
the staff were paid: perhaps the whole compound term is 
rather due to the love of alliterative reduplications so 
often observed; but aliite (whatever its origin) refers to 
the non-effective, or non-labouring section of the staff, all 
of whom, at any rate, did not receive haks. But it will 
be observed that such « complete staff is rather ideal than 
actual; nothing like the number could even be desired, in 
any but very large and mixed villages. Mr. Gooddine gives 
a smaller list of twelve only, also divided into ‘ effective’ 
and ‘non-effective’ (kiru-naru is another term applied) ; 
and he justly remarks that even this number was not 
attained in smaller villages; it being easy to see what 
members would be indispensable, and what would only be 
wanted in more developed communities, In either case the 
oficial staff—the headman, his executive deputy (Caughula) 
and the Kulkarni—are not included, as too dignified. They 
(and, originally, the holders of the miras lands or overlords 


* Tt i enid that the former term had telerence to the | 
the arable land, the latter to the white or lighter-colotured ‘end medrem cine 
of which walls rig Neg i were built. Flat-roofed ho 
are common, and the villages were formerly walled and urrounded 
thick peters of * prickly pear * (Opuntia Dillenii). ae us 
* Bombay reprint, vol. i, 27, note, 
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of the village) were distinguished as the gaoikari or the 
village controllers. 

I will very briefly enumerate the entire twenty-four above 
spoken of, as it is interesting to see what cou/d be required. 
The aliite comprised (1) the sonar or goldsmith, whose 
special duty was to assay the coins paid in—a duty in 
former times of great importance; now, of course, not so. 
(2) The jangam or priest of the lingait sect; (3) the tailor; 
(4) water-carrier; (5) Taral or veskar,! the headman's peon 
or messenger who attended visitors, and watched the gates 
(whence the name); (6) the gardener; (7 and 8) certain 
religious persons who beat tambourines and played the 
pipes on festival occasions ; (9) a Ramosi or a Bhil (of the 
old indigenous tribes, now fallen to a very low position), 
employed in aid of the police, etc., and for defence, under 
the name of bartani (or bartaniya); (10) a seller of pan, 
the aromatic leaf universally chewed; (11) the oil-seller ; 
(12) gondali or beater of kettle-drums. The effective or 
karu (balite) staff, in theory, were (1) satar or carpenter ; 
(2) blacksmith ; (3) shoemaker or tanner—who does not, 
however, make any articles of raw hide; (4) the mahiar, 
usually four or five or more of them, the remnant of an 
aboriginal race, of superior intelligence, employed in various 
capacities of watch and ward, messenger, ete., and especially 
being the repository of knowledge of boundaries; (5) a mang 
or low-caste scavenger, who could also make ropes of raw. 
hide; (6) potter; (7) barber; (8) washerman ; (9) a Guro, 
whose duty it is to wash and ornament the village idol, 
applying red lead, etc. He also makes the leaf platters 
(patraoli) for a village festival: these are used by Hindus 
instead of plates. (10) A Brahman jyoshi or astrologer ; 
(11) bhatt or bard; (12) a mulana (=mulla),« Muhammadan, 
who is employed to kill beasts for food, saying over them 
the proper formula; he is not otherwise a butcher. It 1s 
curious that the Marathis adopted the custom of net, i.€., 
making some invocation of the deity at the slaying of 


} Sometimes written yeskur. 
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animals for food, which was doubtless copied from the 
Muhammadan rule of ‘halal.’ Hence the Marathas allowed 
the killing to be done by a Moslem. 

It is not easy to see how or why some of these are dis- 
tinguished from the aliite first enumerated ; others, no doubt, 
are distinctly working craftsmen or makers of specific things 
requisite for daily life. In a small village, and perhaps 
generally at an earlier stage, only some of these would be 
found; as the carpenter, smith, potter, barber, water-carrier, 
and washerman. The distinction, however, is evidently a 
matter of importance, since we find three ‘grades’ (oli, or 
in Moslem villages kas) recognized. These grades ure 
supposed (theoretically) to correspond to the relative dis- 
tinction between pay at 30, 25, and 20 sheaves of corn 
from each pain of land (a certain area-division, of which 
presently) in the village. The actual customary rates of 
reward are all fixed. The duties of the staff are obvious 
from their names. The barber (nhawi), besides doing the 
village shaving, carries messages connected with betrothals, 
as in Upper India. The blacksmith is only supposed to 
make the iron parts of agricultural implements; not of carts, 
e.g-; for the latter he gets paid separately. The potter is 
obliged (against his village remuneration) to supply free 
earthen vessels to the Mahars and to the other artizans of 
the village, and also for any official visitor, The goldsmith 
is of course paid for ornaments that he makes ; his village 
duties are assaying coin (now no longer required), and 
making the mangalsiitra or bridal thread on occasions of 
marriage. It will be observed that in dignity he is reckoned 
as niru, not kirn. 

The Mahar, who is always of this (aboriginal) race, is of 
curious importance. There are always several of them 
who divide in shares the duty and emoluments, For this 
is almost the only member of the staff that has a special 


* Tt has been euggested that the osition of the tribe with i 
and their intimate Knowledee of the old village holdings aad Mahe poser 


point to the probability (which accords with their own tradition) thut they were 


onve (in days long gone by) the original } t they 
Oppert, “* The Original Inhabitants of India,” pp. 21, Row rape Ct. Gustay 
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(watan or ex-officio) holding, called Hadoli! or Hadki or 
Domni (according as it is for one branch of duty or another). 
“The Mahar,” says Mr. Gooddine, “ is*emphatically called 
‘the village eye.’ He is the watchman and guardian of 
the village, and the living chronicle of its concerns. His 
situation and his curiosity make him acquainted with every- 
body’s affairs, and his evidence is required in every dispute.” 
He knows all about the boundaries, not only as between 
holding and holding, but between one village and another. 
He has also multifarious duties as watchman of crops and 
of cattle, and as porter at the gates; he assists travellers, 
carries messages, delivers letters, furnishes a guard at night, 
and so forth. He is, therefore, fairly well paid, having his 
hereditary landholding, a tithe of produce, and various 
presents of bread, oil, condiments, etc., from the dealers.? 
At some former period each village had a certain namber 
of Mahars, 8, 12, or 16, according to its size. On this 
account the duty (and the emolument also) is divided into 
shares among the number, and sometimes three brothers 
(say) will hold the office and take the remuneration in 
turn—one getting it every third year. In a large village 
the duties will be divided, and the grants also: thus there 
will be one set watching the gates (veskar), also the threshing- 
floor or stacking-yard; others will be the gaoh-mahar or 
general servants: it is these who arrange for conveying 
the baggage of travellers, who clean the horses of the official 
visitors, and find pegs for picketing’ them, as well as 
collecting firewood, grass, etc. 


’ Lg © is stated by Mr. Gooddine not to rofer to pad, the boundary 
—— , but to be derived from hid, ‘a bone,” and off, ‘8 row,” becanse of the 

ar Having to see to the clearing of the village of dead cattle. Domni means 
‘a dish’ of a certain kind, and refers to the means of filling it, or perhaps to the 
scraps or remains. 

. Tite nlso got the skins of cattle dying in the village, except those belonging to 
the Patel, a pet dignity that the Mahir should return their skins on 
receiving a enull fee called hath-dhone = to * wash his hands’ (after the 
skinning). When the services of the Mahar to certain district officiale were 
ae Deaeets they used to levy on the Mahar families a small tax called rabta im 

ou of services. 

2 Jt muy be mentioned as showing the minute division of duty which custom 
enforces for the pegs the Mahar finds the wood, while it is the duty of the 
Satar or carpenter to shape and point them, 





Pr 
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4. Method of Realizing the Haka, 


Tt was stated just now that the hak or fees for remune- 
rating these artizans, ete., came partly from the ‘ depart- 
ment’ of cultivation or kali, and partly from the pandbri. 
But those which come from the cultivated land are again 
the subject of customary classification. Some crops yield 
grain that can be measured, or tied into sheaves; others do 
not admit of this treatment: moreover grain, ete., may be 
taken when it is ripe and threshed out, or in the ear before 
it is ripe. So we have the following rather curious dis- 
tinctions. Grain, I should premise, is measured by paili, 
one of which is about four local ser! (1) Allowances for 
the usual or common grain crops are calculated at so mauy 
sheaves (gir) or so much grain by weight or measure. But 
(2) a variety of dues are collected under the head of nimbir, 
properly referring to a number of stalks and ears gathered 
when the corn is still green. And (3) some crops are grown 
in smaller quantities—such as oil-seeds, tobaceo, hemp, 
ambiri (another fibre-plant) and vegetables; dues of these 
are collected in small lots, as may be convenient, under the 
denomination of wanwila. Lastly (4) there are dues from 
the bagait or garden lunds—a lapful of peas or beans, a 
handfal of fruit, a small bed (wapha) of carrots or onions. 
And under this head also come the varied dues connected 
with sugar-cane—so many sticks, cups of the juice, and 
moulds of the boiled sugar. 

The carpenter, blacksmith, and shoemaker (as the principal 
artizans) have also the privilege of sowing in every Jand- 
holder's farm a strip of four farrows, with a particular grain 
called ralla: the landholder tills the land, the artizan brings 
u basket of the seed-grain to sow, and reaps the plot when 
it is ripe. 

Except so far as the artizan class get help from one 


* The reckoning in the Dakhan is by Kha Candy} 
1 8 ap lle Ps eae ie d pat ay ce Bat Froaprosg ngs 
one Ww rom some ¥. Goodiine’s calculations) i i 
that four of them =3} (nearly) of the standard (2 m) ser. ae 
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another, as when the potter gives earthen vessels gratis, the 
variety of tolls taken in the other ‘ department,’ the pandhri 
does not directly contribute to the remuneration of the artizans 
and menials. 

This, however, reminds me that the collection of hak or 
dues in the village, whether under the head of kali or 
pandhri, was not only, or chiefly, confined to the paying 
artizans and menials. A large portion of the whole, nearly 
all that of the pandhri collected under the name of motarpba, 
went to the Patel and the Kulkarni (some also to the Mabar). 

In fact, if we place the whole of the haks together, in- 
cluding some that were tuken in cash, we may observe that 
they were variously devoted— 


1. To the remuneration of the artizan staff as just 
explained ; 

2, To remunerate the Patel and Kulkarni; and 

3. To provide for the sadilwar or expenses common to 
the whole village. 


The haks from the kali chiefly go to the artizans, but 
from this source the Patel used to get several special fees 
called adepade,' bhikni, atitki, maparki (so many sheaves of 
corn, on different occasions). So also the Kulkarni used to 
get a salai, or ‘ tale-fee,’ for keeping the tale of the several 
heaps, and measuring the grain at the threshing-floor (one 
heap out of each lot of 100 paili). Also he took an odba, or 
‘haul,’ out of each landholder’s heap, being as much grain 
as he could take up by clusping his hands and extending his 
arms in a loop. 

It will be remembered that these (and also the following) 
fees to Patel and Kulkurni have long been abolished in favour 
of a fixed pay and allowances; but some of them, no doubt, 
are still levied by custom. The haks of the artizans remain 
as always. It is, however, interesting to see what various 
pretexts were made for raising the Piatel’s emoluments. It 


} The Kulkarni took a similar fee called gagri. 


. . 2 w" a P| ’ o 
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is probable that some presents or offerings were really 
ancient; but the regular /aks are usually believed to date from 
Moslem times, when the officer became responsible for a more 
or less fixed revenue-demand, and had to be remunerated 
extra for his labour and responsibility.' The officers’ imposts 
(in the pandhri department) came under two heads: the 
motarpha and the mushahara ; the one (generally) in kind, 
the other in cash. 

I may as well state the different fees together, adding the 
letter (P) and (K) to distinguish those that go to the Patel 
or the Kulkarni respectively. The motarpha heads were:— 

Kharidkhat and khotpatra (K) are two kinds of fee on 
documents of sale, whether of the produce of a field or 
something else, 

Jakat (Ar. zakit=alms, ‘ poor-rate’), a toll of a paisa 
per head on bullocks laden with merchandise entering the 
village (P). : 

Peobiid (lit. ‘the bottom of the grain-pit’), an allowance 
paid (K.) on opening a store-pit and selling the grain, 
The Mabar also gets a portion for lifting the grain as (K.) 
does for making the account of contents. Theoretically 
the grain given is the inferior stuff at the bottom of the pit. 

Seosabji (lit. ‘green business’), a toll on sale of green- 
grocery (P.). 


} By this means the Treasury was saved the task of fini 
ani the Patel was alwass able to rofer to his fixed allowance off free tee ee 
as his only emolument ; if pressed with the fact that he got 6 much more from 
fees be would have » hundred excuses—that they were not paid, that this was for 
a special and different service, ete., ete. It is certainly curions to notice how 
oriental races seem always to cling to an ides of Sized vates, although circum- 
stances have long compelled n change: the increase is disvuised by a fiction, 
Thus we are familiar with the way in which not only liter Mughal ekeet but 
7 the oe hatsycke age profess ta retain the ‘original : 
Ot a iot Of cessee—which appesred to be tem special Tenacen 
elie ‘peso ye pry hover taken off. * reagtllret pt concealed, on 
sides, the extent of what was take ; 
I notice a ring instance of the same feelin ana this both. liked, 
a treaty in w Sivaji engaged to com te t 
Bombay (in the seventeenth century) for eecansins count papapr 
ra an an agrecment fo! toe tienereat ai, bat he stipulated tnt it shoal 
o ie tor to ") - _ 
yalan of 5500 pervades ernor to purchase Marathi mere 


annually for th “| 
for at one-half the vaine. And for the rates seem hse only to be paid 


oot. Thus pride was salyed and the Treasary saved Gon a posta. 
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Lagnamuhirt,! a fee of a shawl or a turban given on 
marriage occasions (P.). 

Sali-koshti (P.),a piece from each loom according to the 
different kinds of make. Thus the Dhangar caste give 
the (P.) a blanket from each loom; and being shepherds 
they also offer him at the Dasahra festival a sheep from 
each flock. 

The shoemaker was expected to find (P. and K.) a pair of 
shoes gratis, and sometimes one for each of the branch 
families of the Patel’s house. 

These are the personal dues ; but then there were various 
expenses belonging to the community as a whole: such were 
called the cillar, including the sadilwar (Ar. sadir-warid = 
going away and arriving). They consisted of travelling 
expenses of village officials on duty, holding festivals and 
entertainments for the village, alms and charity in certain 
cases, entertaining guests, finding oil for lighting the public 
meeting house, stationery for the elerk, etc., ete. The head- 
man defrayed all these in the first instance, and was allowed 
to reimburse himself by a cess levied as musbahara—a 
cash percentage on the revenue (25 per cent., more oF less, 
according to the place) over and above the State revenue. 
After defraying the village expenses, and certain fees to 
the district officials (desmukh, despandya, etc.) he took the 
rest himself as part of his remuneration, and also paid 
the Kulkarni either by a lump sum, or at 50 much per cent., 
or so many anas per cabiir division of land. If the officers 
had sufficient remuneration otherwise—I suppose by means 
of indm land—this mushaihara would not be granted, and 
then the headman only levied an amount to cover the 
sadilwar; in either case it is obvious that unless the superior 
officials were watchful the Patel would make the sadilwar 
an excuse for the most oppressive levies.’ 


1 Lagna is a first +: muhdrt a second. ‘ 

2 In the joint-villages of Northern India the ‘ village expenses’ are paid out 

of the mal a fund collected from the profits of the waste amd the undivided 

part of the estate (if any), and by a rate on the co-sharers. The headman had 
¥ and fecorer them subject to audit by the oo-sharers, who 


to pay the charges 
might dispute the propriety of the charge in any Instance, 


OO ——————— a 
‘ 
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Lanpv-MAnaGEeMeEnt AND THE TERMS IN USE, 


Having thus seen bow the officers and the village artizans 
are paid, we shall glance at the /and-management, In 1852, 
the most prevalent caste of landholder was the Kunbi—an 
agricultural caste of enterprise and ability, which, originating 
in these parts, has also extended itself far into Hindustan in 
search of good lands to cultivate. It must be explained 
that the condition of things then existing wus, that certain 
parts of the villages were still held under the denomination 
of miras lands, and the superior title thus implied had 
become chiefly a matter of name and dignity; but until 
the abolition of the haks and the other irregular imposts 
taken by the village officers, it had this advantage, that ” 
it might be wholly, or at least partly, exempt from such 
payments. Other land, not so privileged, was held by persons 
called Upri. Lands held by Upri, if once miras but no 
longer in possession of the old families, were said to be 
gatkul. The holder or ‘owner’ of miras land was called 
thalwahik or thalkari. 

Both thalkari or mirasdar and Upri were resident in the 
village and had their interest in its affairs and paid 
pindhri dues; so that a person cultivating land in the 
village but not resident, was on a somewhat different footing 
and was called wowandkari (or aondkari or dwandkari—all 
being forms of the same word). : 

It will be well also to note that the total area within the 
geographical limits of a village is called Siwir; that culti- 
vated land in general is bawar (or wawar); a field is Set 
(Hindi khet).! The term partan is also applied to a field as 
arranged for ploughing (partune ‘to turn’: of. the ghumao 
measure in the Panjab—ghumana 


‘to turn’ the plough). 
Thike also means a field; but especially the lot or cele 


subdivision of the thal or major-share of the miras family 


in the village. Uneultivated land reserved for grass 


cutting, cto. is kuran, and unculturable waste guirin 


i Malii isa fold in the soit allavium on the edge of a stream. 
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(evidently corrupted from the Arabic wairan).' Certain 
lands reserved for State purposes, or (owing to some dispute 
or otherwise) excluded from calculation, were called seri. 


Furrner History or tHe Minas Trove. 


These terms, relating to land-management, enable us to 
examine more closely the rather curious history enshrined 
in them. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the Aryan 
family names by which miras lands were known indicates 
(what is also intrinsically probable) that, the quasi-Aryan 
_ overlords, who certainly found their way as conquerors 
or adventurers into the Dakhan districts, established 
a claim to various village lands. It should be explained 
as regards the term miras* that the Moslem administrators 
merely introduced the Persi-Arabic term for these old 
hereditary holdings; and being short and convenient it 
became universally used? They certainly did not invent 
the superior rights, because (as I have said) they had long 
existed on lands held by Aryan families, which is conclusive. 
But the Moslem system indirectly brought about the levy 
of haks, and that again introduced a new element into 
the miras privilege, at any rate when it had passed into 
the hands of new holders. 


1 Mr. Gooddine’s derivation from gad ‘s cow,’ and ray ‘ pasture,” ix surely ; 
fanciful; nor would the long Bae Rar first. member go into the syllable 


gai-. 
? Connected with the root wiry, wirss =‘ inheritance,’ * hereditary,’ etc. 
2 Their revenue system necessitated the use of many forme (naturally Persi- 
Arabic), which became fixed in the of the country, and were kept up by 
the Marithis long afterwards. It be added that the term miras became 
also common in ‘Tamil Lage of Madras, where (as always) it indicated 
i 3 in Tamil the term kantide! also survived, 
expressing is n term kuybiva (bhava) which 
is said to mean * agriculture’ in general, being connected with ku (the Kunbi 
caste) and bhava, state or condition. But I should like to be sure that kag bi 
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Tt has indeed been suggested that the term miras only 
means (in general) ‘hereditary,’ and that as in the oldest 
form of village there probably was some distinction between 
the original settlers and first-clearers of the holdings,' and 
later comers who joined the community and obtained land, 
perhsps long after the village was established, so these 
distinctions mirisdar and upri may merely indicate the 
old hereditary holders as distinct from later settlers; or, 
again, that miras may merely refer to the special 
(hereditary) holdings of the village officers. But there are 
several reasons for rejecting these interpretations, in spite 
of the plausibility which attaches to the former. In the 
first place miris ‘could not mean the special (hereditary) 
holding of the patel, etc., for that was distinctly called 
his watan. Moreover, wherever land is found (in other 
parts) called mirasi, warisi, wirisut, ete., it is always land 
held on & quasi-landlord or superior tenure? ¢ Inheritance’ is, 
in fact, a euphemism for ‘conquest,’ or at least for privilege 
by grant of the Raja or his officers, Moreover, if the 
miras lunds of the Dekhan villages were only the more 
ancient holdings of original settlers, how came they to be 
divided into shares, and invariably called 
names, those of the limited number of houses belonging 
to old Aryan, or semi-Aryan families ? The Dravidian 
settlers show no signs (as far as can be traced) of having 
held village lands in shares, nor even that they (before 
becoming ‘ Hindus’) had the « joint-family ’ institution? 
The ancient houses, Colonel Sykes informs us, were con- 
fined to ninety-six names, showing that (as might be 


expected) the overlordship was that of a limited body of 
adventurers of a superior type. T 


after Aryan 


his limitation accounts 


; ved aut a distinct! reason 

: held by the distinctly taint clase when ixil for an is 
said to be ‘hereditary,’ but the term used js waarlgt eaeeee and ditinct 
derivative from the same root, 

3 Nor do we find such a distinction in other raivatwiri Villages of Dravidian 
origin. Mirksl rights do vceur in Madras, it is true, but not in the sume way as 
in the Dakhan. For an account of the Madrus Wnures see my ** Indian ¥ 
Community "’ (Longmans, 1896), p. 362, 
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for the local character of the overlordship (it was not found 
outside the Bombay Dakhan and probably Berar); it also 
accounts for the fact that evidently the miras existed, as 
I have already said, as a mere layer or varnish of over- 
lordship which did not destroy the older constitution of 
the village. It is evident also that the miras represents 
an overlord right over villages already in existence. Had 
the early Yadava or other northerns come to a complete 
wilderness and themselves established the first villages, in 
the co-sharing form, there would have been no Patel (with 
the watan holding). This is a distinctive feature. All the 
circumstances of the case point to the belief that the early 
Aryan clans took the raie of the country they conquered, 
over an earlier (Dravidian) population, already tilling the 
soil and settled in small tribal groups, each under its own 
headman. It is quite impossible to believe that the Patel 
was a late addition, after an earlier co-sharing constitution 
had decayed. 

Colonel Sykes in 1827 was still able to find some of the 
thaljara or lists of mirasi shares. The villages were found 
to be divided into larger shares—for the main branches of 
the family, called thal or sthal,! and the ultimate share 
thiké (M.). Whatever may have been the effect of the 
Moslem conquest in reducing the older (quasi-Aryan) 
ruling families, the Moslems did not generally assume the 
miras right in the villages; Colonel Sykes found only one 
instance of a thal or major-share which had come to bear 
a Mubammadan name. 

The lands remained in a few cases, even in Colonel Sykes’ 
time, possessed by alleged descendants of the families; 
but most frequently they were either vacant (as regards 
privileged holders), i.e. were held by common cultivators, 
or had been annexed by the Patels’ families themselves 


1 Tal means ‘level,’ and it is possible that as some of the ruling families 
wonld be concerned in holding the forte (adh) on the bills, while ot wort 
occupied with the lands in the level villages, cultivated under the protection of 
tho first, they were called talkari as 0; to gadhkari, The Reports, however, 
all write ‘ thal.’ 
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(whence a certain confusion between mirais and watan), 
and it soon became the custom to grant or sell the miras 
title in vacant holdings, because the dignity attaching 
to the title still gave the holders a certain position in 
the village body, as gaonkari.! 

It is now time to explain how it was that the Moslem, 
and afterwards the Maratha, revenue systems affected the 
miras title. The policy, at any rate of the Dakhan 
(Moslem) kingdoms, was to preserve the older village 
institutions, and they found in the miriis-holders an element 
of stability and attachment to the land which led them 
to make revenue settlements with such superior holders 
if they existed? We possess no detailed information 
about the earliest method of Moslem revenue management, 
We know that of old the Aryan and semi-Aryan princes 
took their revenue or overlord fees (as the case might be) 
by a share in the grain of each holding: this was in fact 
& pure raiyatwari system; and it had this advantage, 
that it necessitated no internal interference with the 
holdings; each gave its customary share, full or diminished 
according to the actual out-turn of the harvest. Even 
the later, more complicated methods of ‘kaltar’ or 
estimating a certain yield from the fields, and demanding 
that, did not interfere much with holdings or internal 
management. No holder was called on to make up any 
deficiency from his neighbour's field. There is reason 
to believe that the first change was roughly to assess the 
holdings in cash at so many taki (=dim) or small 
copper coins. Such a form, at any rate, was long re- 
membered in some districts. The later Moslem reforms 


* Mr. Gooddinoe remarks: ‘ The Priority of place in an assembly at 9 feat? 
in a procession, and the right of sitting in the Municipal Council brea 2 
svunding phrase ‘means nothing morp than the village panedyat), are tents 
marks of distinction to « people amoiy whom there is 60 little real property 
I have boen told that in some pars of the Sattira district m mirieday would 
consider himself insulted were even n private merry-making to tuke lace without 
his bra at least asked to take pan-supirt at it’? [p. §, $14) ae 

: ve even sewn it suxgested that Malik "Athbar ervated j iras title: 
he certainly did not a¢ regards the general institnt Be an mire ttle: iss 
and even granted it anew where the old family had disa 
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consisted in measuring the land, introducing a system of 
assessment by area (bighoti or bighioni), and substituting 
a silver tanka coin for payment.' It is also, however, held 
that the Moslem (eash) assessment derived its name from 
tankhwa—a fixed sum or standard total payment. I do 
not pretend to determine which is correct.* In the Northern 
Dakhan Districts the minister Malik ’Ambar (circa 1610 4.0.) 
made a measurement of lands and a settlement of the 
revenue, so that the village demand was a total of the 
measured assessuble lands (excluding all inam or freehold) 
in the several (separate) holdings. In the Mughal districts, 
after Shah Jahiu’s authority was established (1636), a 
settlement was made on similar principles under Murshid 
Quli Khan. 

As long as the revenue could be collected according to the 
individual assessment of holdings, no disturbance of tenures 
would occur; but as the kingdoms fell into difficulties, the 
tendency was to look to the total revenue of each village 
and to make the Patel responsible, giving him increased 
liberty to tax the people in any way, so long as the total 
sum was paid in. It was to recompense the labour and risk 
involved in such a position, and to meet the various extra 
expenses and village charges, that the Patel was allowed to 
levy haks and the mushahara already spoken of? The 
Marathas developed this into a regular farming system, 
under which a district contractor undertook annually (or 
for some short period) a considerable area, subletting the 
several villages to the Pitels or other managers. This 


t Grant Duff, +! History Mahrattas,”’ i, 106. ; 

2 Grant Duff states, on the authority of the native historian Khafl Khas 
Mabammad Hashim Khan) that the silver tanka was introduced by the Mughals 

1637, and about years earlier in the Nizim-shabt territories (** History 
of the Mabrattas,”” i, 81): He notes aleo that many Kulkarnis could atill state 
the village revenue in the older copper currency. 

2 Mr. Gooddine states that the Moslem# recognized and. even defined these 
sisted Uy gees Wiel thet the eet ed old contaary baks aleady taken 

¥ y af the similar but o . coy 

by the village artizans and servants, The Patel’s responsibility, which wae an 
arbitrary and new imposition, would at once deprive him of any benefit from the 
exemption of his watan lands from revenue-payment, and necessitated his having 
some way of recouping his losses. 


3.2.2.8, 1897. 18 
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upset all respect for holdings; since a total sum had to be 
raised, and everyone was made to pay, not according to his 
landed right, but according to his ability. These changes 
affected the miras lands in two ways. The title, originally 
held in virtue of family inheritance, now became the subject 
of sale or grant; and when so sold, it might be a part of 
the bargain that it should or should not be, in part or wholly, 
liable to pay the haks, ‘ 

It will be remembered that considerable social dignity 
attached to a mirais holding; hence it was a desirable 
possession. The Moslem Governors supported the institution 
because they were able to hold the mirasdar absolutely liable 
for his revenue; he could not ‘relinquish’ his land like 
a casual cultivator. The Patels, being now free to manage 
as they best could, found in the miras title, sometimes 
a secure possession for their own families, sometimes a 
means of attracting permanent settlers to vacant holdings 
(it was always an object to have every available bighai under 
the plough); and, not infrequently, a means of raising 
money when there was a threatened deficit in the revenue 
payment. 

When the Patel thus sold or granted the miras title, it 
was very natural that the older (and real) mirasdars should 
be able successfully to resist paying the village hake, and 
the purchasers should bargain that they were to be exempt, 
or partly exempt from them also.! Hence it came to pass 
that (before the modern abolition of haks, motarpha, ete.) 
miras lands were found under three conditions: (1) wholly 
exempt from such charges; (2) partly exempt; (3) not 
exempt at all. 

By this time, it will be recollected, the claim of the ruler 
to be virtual owner of all land had come into full force, 


1 As Mr. Gooddine remarks (§ 14), “the native account of mirds is [i 
existing at the time) that it has generally been obtaited fross the Petal in 
troublesome times, when from some predatory visitation or pecuni difflenlty he 
has been compelled to seek aseistance from the Villagers, yrantine ¢ em in velar 
immunities from the Pitel’s share of the hake on their land." (This, i 
fact, eama to be the chief advantage derivable from miris besides the sccial 


position. 





not as a matter of formal decree or declaration, but as 
a matter of practice, 80 that really there was but little fenure 
distinction between miras and ordinary land except this 
fact of exemption The same features continued under 
Maratha rule. Undoubtedly the Marathis had some respect 
for the miras title, and allowed it to survive. On the one 
hand, their own chiefs liked to get villuge titles for them- 
selves, and often held such land in their own names? They 
therefore could not ignore the privilege; they are suid 
even to have paid a price for miras land when wanted 
for a State or public purpose. On the other hand, they were 
too keen financiers to forego the advantage that could be 
got out of miras-holders who still felt that some dignity 
and immunity attached to their tenure; sometimes they 
made them pay at a higher rate of revenue than other land- 
holders; and even where this could not be done they 
invented a special tax called miras-patti, levied once in 
three years. 

Thus, then, we have good ground for establishing four 
stages as regards the miras title to land :— 

1. Originally it represented a superior or overlordship 
right enjoyed (in shares) by Aryan (or semi-Aryan) chief 
families, and probably was exercised by taking a share of 
the produce raised by the original cultivators of such lands, 
without interfering with their hereditary possession. While 
such a stage lasted, the Patel would probably not be allowed 
much influence, and would only manage such lands as were 
not miris, or would act in subordination to the mirasdars. 
These may oriyinally have not paid any revenue to the State 


! Hence (Report, § 18) the mirksdars used to express their position by saying 
‘the land is the Sirkar's (Government), but the miras is mine. ’ 
2 See the excellent remarks of Sir J, Malcolm (‘+ Central India,”* vol. i, p. 67) 
retinas Did Lys nore 4 et sain Suty and st: ba eerie! 
time returning to a life governing 
Wile aotun oF ville headship 
ivileges, to the more ostennbly regal and aristocratic tenures by the 
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or Raja; but when any change by conquest took place, this 
freedom would certainly not be maintained—the ‘jathadar’ 
(this was another designation) had to pay a fixed revenue 
for his village lands. 

2. The families partly disappear and partly are reduced to 
the actual cultivation or management of the miras lands. 
Many such lands, being vacant, become held by persons who 
have purchased (or otherwise obtained) the privilege. The 
Patels by this time have imposed on them a special respon- 
sibility, and accordingly assume, or are allowed to sell or 
grant, the minis title, and make it more or less subject to 
payment of their own fees, ete., as well as the State revenue. 

3. The villages become subject to a regular and 
oppressive farming system; all distinctions of tenure 
become very much obliterated; but miras lands are still 
to some extent valued, and are still able to claim exemption 
from some, at any rate, of the imposts. The rulers also 
accord a certain consideration to the holders, 

4. Under British rule the Patel and Kulkarni get fixed 
remuneration, and are allowed a fixed cess to meet village 
expenses; all their special and oppressive haks and exactions 
are abolished’ ; hence the last vestige of practical distinction 
between miris holdings and others disappears. In the 
ordinary raiyatwari village of the Dakhan as it is to-day, 
if the distinction be observed at all, it is a mere matter of 
names and memories, having no practical meaning, at least 
as regards tenure. 

The interesting feature of the history is that, had the old 
Aryan holders of miras been sufficiently numero 
sistent, they would have developed, as elsewhere, into joint- 
holding village landlords, and have abolished the Patel and 
changed the whole constitution. This they failed to do, but 
the divisions and names of the old family holdings havin 


us and per- 


Tt would be interesting to know to what extent i 
seer pred levy a asc kind—as peizs at chon cone — Sven 
offerings, ote, alt ib j i ‘ 
to secure favour or good will. The silage sent t epeet for 
customary haks are, of course, not interfered with. o— 
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survived, a changed revenue system resuscitated the title— 
often in other hands, with a new and different importance. 
Then, too, had the Maratha rule been less vigilant, the Patel, 
being made responsible for the whole revenue, would surely 
huve developed into sole landlord of the village, and so have 
produced (in the persons of his descendants) a co-sharing 
landlord body in another way. But Maratha rulers were 
too strict to allow of this, Hence, when the Pitel’s haks 
and levies were abolished (in modern times), and the revenue 
was levied on a careful valuation and measurement of each 
holding, the raiyatwari constitution (so seriously threatened 
by the preceding farming arrangements) was fully restored, 
and in a stable and perfected form. 

We now pass on to another class of lands, those granted 
to be free of revenue by the State. These also were, as we 
shall see, seriously affected by this plan of ignoring specific 
rights and holdings which a farming system usually pro- 
duces. 


Inam Lanpvs. 


Lands that were specifically exempted from paying the 
Royal Share or the land revenue, were culled maniyam or 
inaim (Ar. in‘im). When the old method of a proportion 
of the grain from each holding was in force, this exemption 
was a matter of definite importance. And when the 
Moslem systems fixed a cash revenue as the result of an 
assessment of each holding, the exemption continued to 
be specific, But when in later times the tanka came to be 
merely a lump sum demanded from the village as & 
whole, the inam exemption became a matter concerning 
the rest of the village more than anyone else ; if particular 
persons were allowed to hold land without paying, the 
rest would have to give so much more to make up the. 
total demand. This was always the case under the B 
Marathas. Under British rule, the revenue once more 
became assessed, not by bargain for a total sum, but 
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holding by holding, at an acreage rate according to survey 
and valuation, and lands, specifically inaim, became once 
more distinguished. 

The Patel’s watan land was originally held free, or at 
least free up to a certain percentage ; so was the Kulkarni’s; 
in later times it very commonly became assessed, or was 
made to pay, at any rate, a jodi or quit-rent, which was 
often pretty heavy. There were also some special inam 
holdings of the Patel’s, One was called the pasodi or 
‘shawl grant,’ referring to the Patel as being the person 
who received the honorary shawl or turban (as the case 
might be) at weddings. Another plot was held for the 
Patel’s wife, as her coli (ie. the ‘bodice’ grant). I have 
already mentioned that the Mahar had certain free grants, 
ealled hadoli, hadki, and domni. 

The religious and charitable inam were always among 
the most stable as well as the most important. Eyen in 
the times when inam privileges were confused or lost 
(in the manner stated) it is probable that the total revenue 
demand was made up with some consideration for the 
continued exemption of such lands. Lands for the temple 
were called devasthin (abode of the god). Others for 
various charitable and religious maintenances, and ap- 
parently for other (public) purposes, were called dharmadai. 

But the mention of the destruction of inim privileges 
(especially as regards the Patel’s Wwatan) by the system 
of revenue farming, reminds me that some peculiar tenures 
have arisen in this way. The Patel being personally liable, 
he would sometimes be driven, as [ have above mentioned, 
to sell a share of his own watan to raise money, But 
also he would (on behalf of the whole village) borrow 
money, or obtain it, by an out-and-out sale, from some 
individual, who would then take possession of part of the 
village lands, on the understanding that, in future, he 
was not to pay anything in the way of a contribution to 
the village revenue, which must be made up as best 
it might on the remaining lands, So various lands were 
called ‘gion nisbat inam lands,’ held free ‘ on account of 


ry 
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the whole village” The State had really nothing to do 
with it, as the Treasury would make no deduction from 
the total dues on this account.’ 

I may conclude this section by giving a short table 
which shows the different beads under which lands were 
actually held—rmiras, upri or gatkul, inim, and so forth. 

In three selected villages, the figures of Rabati will 
at once strike the reader. 


TABLE I. 
(Area in bighis, fractions omitted.) 





Kind of land (a.n. 1852). eae Mahegsos. | Rabati. 














1. Pitel’s special holding (watan, ete.)...| 2,269 2,072 omg 
Mirks lund (1) wholly exempt from 





i and 
2. alo eee 1,116 153 195 
i " Partly exempt = «+ 0 0 315 
” ” 3) Not exempt oe ete 0 0 5,027 
3. Gatkul and ordinary land ... ++ ) 512 | 4,773 
4. Held on indm of various kinds ... .. 580 430 629 
6. Reserved grazing (kuran) ... «+ ++ 400 30 0 
6. Woasto (yatrdin) 2. see cee ey vee 1,240 802 9,631 
7. S‘eri or State and other land excladed 
from calculation as effective village 
oY Uittgcs, sake tees | ae 0 259 0 


1 In the Gujarat districts we find many lands held in this way (from the whole 


village) under the designation of pasdetui. This is a Gujarati term which means 
Free land for payment of village servants or for religious and charitable grant: 
it requires a turther addition to explain what i purpose is intended. 


Thus we have vechiniya (land sold out-and-out) giraniya (land mortgaged), ete.» 
ete. Tew terms donot occur inthe Dakhan Report lela 
meant wo Vanes more a pasdetua (or paniite rom the 
villa: nthe understanding that until the land was redeemed (in case of a mort: 
gage) the holder should not pay aay ee or revi °F oa 

eu their revenue total, on the othor lands, as best they could. 

>In tl the Maratha chief who hus become Patel has not 
a watan for himself by that name, since he has taken more than half the 

i area owe 


; 1 neney ll pay net a I colors eegaeac er 
peculiar about area of gairin or ; was 
Ditton down 60 thet ic not be asseesed to revenuc, but was really held for 


the chief's advantage, 
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TABLE II. 


Detail of the 580 bighis shown as held in Tniitn, or free of revenue, in village 
Kumbhari in the table No, 1. 





x. 
Held Vy the distrit ollie} or * xasindir’ saa wearily bo 

: aS oe oslem or a ka 
(A) Omieial... 9 eye Qist or le Eee ss} 
Re as aoe 43> t347) ccelants. “oe 8s tcl) nee . 
(B) Service... { oy Mahdr (as hadki and hadofi) ., - ° “169 
me »» Temple (devisthin) ... .. | obs een eal 
(C) Religious » oy Gharmadai foragposiwi ... 2 1 UO gg 
as ” ” ni = ah ue .,, oe den incte tel ee 

Chari 5 > » sambhiwit meth {some relicions 

regarding which I have no detail” hagas 120 
TOME eo acs, cus 680 
_—— 


The Qazi is a judicial officer among Moslems, required 
to validate marriages and divorces, to put his seal on deeds 
of sale, etc. He gets fees besides his inam land. 

The dharmiadai seems to have been a head under which 
a number of purposes could have been included, such as 
paying for oil to light the cavadi, ete. 


Divisions or tae Vittace Lanns; MEASUREMENT, ETC, 


A few words may be said about some village customs 
preserved in. certain local terms connected with the land- 
measurement and customary division of the Village area 
generally. 

They show, among other things, that in the days of 
Moslem, as well as Maratha rule, in spite of the official 
measurement by bighas (so that every holding was said 
to consist of so many of these) the people remembered an 
earlier customary method of dividing the area for various 
purposes of calculation. The word bigha is no doubt not 
a Persian or Arabic word; but I have never heard any 
reasonable suggestion as to its real meaning or origin: it 
was certainly first given a definite length and breadth and 
was utilized os an area measure, by the Moslem rulers, 





But in spite of the ‘divine gaz,’ it continued to vary in 
different places. 

The natural land-measures are—(1) those, still traceable 
in Dravidian countries, where a plot was reckoned according 
to the number of ‘baskets’ (or other measures) of seed 
required to sow it. We sball presently notice a survival 
of this in some few villages in the Dakhan. (2) The other 
(and commoner) was to count by ‘ploughs,’ ie. by areas 
that could be cultivated with one pair of bullocks, or four 
pairs, and so on; and the ‘plough’ was naturally sub- 
divided, where necessary, into ‘bullocks,’ and sometimes 
still further. 

The Dakhan villages in general were reckoned as con- 
sisting of so many cahiir, or what I may call ‘ greater 
ploughs’ (ie. areas worked by four pairs of bullocks). 
Recognized fractions (ruka) of this were pain or ‘fourths.’ 
So that a village consisted of so many cahir or so many 
pain. (An average village might contain 20 c. or 80 p.)! 
So little had the idea of a fixed area-measure taken hold, 
that in some cases the custom was to reckon the bigha 
as much larger in inferior soil than it was in rich soil. 
This afforded a clumsy method of equalizing the incidence 
of an all-round rate, since a rate ‘per bigha’ would really 
mean half or one-third for the actuat bigha in one kind 
of soil, and the full rate only on the best soil. 

There were also some interesting traces of old plots (or 
holdings) which are at once distinguished by Dravidian 
names, The survival of these names is quite occasional 
and local; but the fact that such areas were in memory 
enabled the Marathas, or possibly the later Moslems, when 
they were inclined to depart from a strictly raiyatwari 
collection, and get in /wmp sums for the whole village, or 
for some recognized block of lands within it, to make use 
of such old remembered aggregates of fields: and if (as was 
likely) they were, at the time, possessed by a number of 


ts the measnrement, it understood that 30 went to the pain, 
nad aendct 190 tothe ganar re 
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holders, these would be compelled to arrange among them- 
selves how the total should be contributed or made up. 
Thus we find relics of a mindbandi, i.e. an arrangement 
for assessing in the lump the areas called mind. The mind 
was, quite possibly, one of the old divisions of the village 
land, and perhaps one of the primitive allotments for the 
chief, or the gods, or the original settlers. Of course this 
is only a suggested possibility, but the word is certainly 
Dravidian, and is traceable ulso in Berar.’ Mr. Gooddine 
reports that in ‘many villages’ was found a method of 
assessment called kisbandi—an assessment hy areas called 
kis. The writers in the Gazetteer, on the other hand, speak 
of this as rare and quite local, and conclude that it is an old 
(Dravidian) division of land. The peculiarity seems to have 
been that each kas was a holding made up of bits of different 
kinds of land—a bit of garden land (bagait), of dry crop 
land (jirait), and of waste (gairan), and, in order to equalize 
the rates in their incidence on these different qualities, the 
bigha of the superior land was smull and that of the inferior 
large.? 

Sometimes a lump sum was assessed on the ‘ plough,’ as 
indicated by the term datbandi (aiit = agricultural imple- 
ments in general, and the plough par excellence), There are 
also methods known as thokabandi and thikébandi. Thoka 
implied a lump contract for any fixed area, and probably 
is to be referred to the days when the old overlords had 
established shares and lots, which Were made to pay revenue 


' See also Dombey Gacetleer, vol. xiii, p, 650, : 
connected with miind, ¢.g. midi, midi, still weed in the Kreme couttry. Maga 
of mara means @ certain quantity of grain. Mr. Goaddine con; . 
conndeted with au Arabic word gis, but thers it no reason for ; the word 
Beaver occurs 8 any revenne terms whatever, We have the term khig Ba 
mukbasa (mokisi), but these are from khias (and the participial form) 
tprivate,’ ‘special,’ ‘reserved,’ etc. In the rare cases where the ide hi 
oer Ip bat ene ty oretcyer! not derived from st . 

is, a act Mat several persons mi 
old kis lots, led to the absurd iden that the Eicheut emt holding ove of the 
aystem of holding like the pattidari of Northern India tithe fi of por nas| 
pees be eee measures, such us making the bighd amall for geod ed at 
large for inferior, is found in Northern India, not in pattidars, but j 
forms of village; but it isa perfectly natural device for PH ’ pil eae 
connected necessarily with any system of joint-holding, % not 






"by subsequent 


rulers. Thikébandi is also a fixed assessment 
for the smaller share or thika. Perhaps it has no reference 
to miras land, but only to an assessment field by field in 
general, as opposed to a method of varying soil rates, or to 
assessment in the lump. 

We may conclude, then, that though at an early date 
a superior tenure of village lands, in shares, existed in the 
Dakban, it represented no primeval ‘communal’ tenure: it 
was an overlordship over still more ancient (Dravidian) 
villages of separate family holdings, presided over by a 
hereditary village chief: the artizan staff was probably an 
equally ancient feature, A number of circumstances com- 
bined to cause the old ‘superior ’ holdings to survive, though 
in a very modified’ form. These circumstances, in time, 
ceasing to exist, the superior holdings were only remembered 
in name; and the uniform ‘survey-tenure’ for all village 
lands has become naturally established. Of course, it still 
happens that sometimes the recorded survey-tenant is 
‘superior occupant,’ and that he has an actual tenant 
under him. But the Dakhan tenures have never given 
rise to those vexed ‘tenant-right’ questions which have 
invariably accompanied the regular landlord-village tenures 
of the North. 
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Art. XI.— Notes on Alankdra Literature. By Colonel 
G. A. Jacos, Indian Staff Corps. 


I. 


Tux Alaikarasastra may be said to bear somewhat the same 
relation to the Plays and Poems that the Vedanta system 
does to the Upanishads, and the student of that general 
literature is not fully equipped without it. The most 
popular and probably the most generally useful work of this 
class is the Aévyaprakdga,' and the main object of this paper 
is to assist the unlearned by indicating as far as possible 
the sources from which its illustrations were drawn. As, 
however, much of its material was derived from older 
treatises of the same kind, it will be desirable in the first 
instance to notice them very briefly in chronological order, 
especially as no such epitome exists at present; and in doing 
so I shall not only draw from my own resources, but also 
endeavour to bring together valuable items of information 
scattered about in Reports, Prefaces, Periodicals, and such- 
like literature not always easy of access. The first section 
of the paper will, therefore, be devoted to Notes on the 
date and authorship of the Karyaprakdsa, and on the 
treatises which preceded it; and before that work itself is 
dealt with I hope to give the hitherto unpublished text of 
Udbhata’s short treatise, to which reference is made below. 
The authorship of the Kavyaprakésa has generally been 
attributed to Mammata, but we have now conclusive evidence 
that a small portion of it was contributed by another writer. 
The perusal of a manuscript of the Kacyaprakdsanidaréane 


‘The referonces in this paper are to the Calcutta edition of 1866. 
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led Professor Peterson,’ in the first instance, to notice the 
fact of joint authorship; but his first impression was that 
the Adrikds were by Mammata, and the er/fi, or comment, 
which accompanies them, by another. Subsequent research, 
however, made it clear that Mammata composed the whole 
work as far as the definition of the ornament styled Parikara, 
and that it was then completed by an author whose name 
was at first supposed to be Aluka, but is now clearly 
established as Allata. For this last piece of information 
we are indebted to Dr. Stein, the Principal of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, who, after discussing the question in the 
Introduction to his fine Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Mabaraja of Kashmir’s Jammu Collection, concludes ag 
follows :—‘ In order to complete the case for Allata as the 
real name of the continuator of the Kavyaprakésga, it suffices 
for me to point out that, according to the statements of 
Pandits Govind Kaul and Sahajabhatta, this form of the 
name is the only one known to the tradition of the Kash- 
mirian Pandits, to whom the double authorship of the 
Kéryaprakaéa is otherwise perfectly familiar.” As to 
Mammata’s date, Dr. Buhler, writing in 1877 after his 
famous tour in Kashmir, was disposed to place him after 
Jayaratha, the author of the Alankaravimarsint, whom he 
assigned to the end of the twelfth century? A closer 
examination of this work, however, showed that view to be 
impossible, since it refers to Mammata three times by name 
and seven times as the ‘ Kavyaprakasakrt,’ whilst quotations 
from his treatise abound. Writing in 1884, Dr. Peterson 
came to the conclusion that Mammata must be put in the 
beginning of the twelfth century; and, in an article contri- 
buted to the Indian Antiquary in December of the following 
year, Dr. Bibler assented to this. As for J ayaratha, I think 
we must place him even later than the end of the twelfth 
century; for, in the Vimargini (p. 64 of Bombay edition), 


' See Extra Numbers of Journal of Bomba 
1884, and /ndien Antiquary for January, 1854, 
* Kashmir Report, p. 63. 


y Branch R.A.S. for 1893 and 










he quotes from the Prfhetrdjarijays, & work “describing the 
victories of the fanious Chahumana king Prthviraja of 
Ajmir and Dilhi, who fell in 1193 ap.” (Kashmir Report, 


The Alaikdrarinjaréini is a commentary on the Alaikara- 
sarcasca of Ruyypka, a writer whose dute is extremely 
puzzling. He is gupposed to be the Ruyyuka referred to in 
chap. xxv of th Srikanthacarita as the teacher of its author 
Mankha (or Magkhaka), and to have lived in the first half 
of the twelfth gentury ; and yet, when illustrating the figure 
samdsokti (‘mogial metaphor’), he quotes the Rajatarangini 
(iv, 441), a wokk which was not completed until about 1151 
ap! Againg Ruyyaka’s work contains five verses of the 
Srikanthacariqa? (viz., ii, 49 on page 21; yi, 70 on page 87; 
and y, 23, viJ 16, x, 10 on page 90)—in other words, the guru 
apparently fquotes the Sishya, a. very unlikely proceeding. 
How is it/to be explained? In the early part of the 
Alankirasdreasea, the author quotes four stanzas, in praise 
of Siva, f a poem of his own named Srikanthastaca, and 
probably /the whole had reference to some of the doings of 
that godj Would it be beyond the bounds of possibility to 
supposefthat the pupil borrowed from it the five verses in 
for his own poem P Unacknowledged borrowing is 
eans unknown in Sanskrit literature, 

Anpther possible solution is that only the satras of the 
areasca are Ruyyaka's, and that the efi was 
writfen by the pupil Mankha, who in that case quoted 
his own poem. The only foundation, however, for 
is a MS. of the A/ankarasarcasea described in Burnell’s 
Tapjore Catalogue and attributed to Mankhuka (sic), who 

his opening verse ascribes the sitras to his guru— 
Gurvalankarasitranam vrttya tatparyam ucyate."”” A 
yikhydna to this, by an anonymous writer, also assigns 
ithe text to Mankhuka. There is still another difficulty in 
regard to the relative position of Ruyyaka and Mammata. 


1 §. P. Pandit’s Gandaraho, exciii. 
2 For a shat description of tis, sve Kashmir Report, p. 80. 
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Neither refers to the other by name, and yet they have 
thirty-three verses in common, which I can trace to no 
other source, If it were absolutely certain that Ruyyaka 
is the same as Ruchaka, the author of a commentary on 
the Karyaprakaga, we should, of course, have to give the 
priority to Mammata, and also credit him with the author- 
ship of the thirty-three stanzas if still untraceable to 
other sources; but the supposed identity seems mainly 
to depend on the correctness of the colophon to the 
Sahrdayatiia2 

The old writers on Alaikara quoted in the Karyaprakaéa, 
and whose works are, with a few exceptions, still extant, 
are the following :— 


1. Dandin, Sixth century a. His Kiryddaréa is 
probably the oldest existing work on Poetics, and is 
universally quoted. The rules and examples are supposed 
to be his own, with the single exception of ii, 362 (found 
also in part in ii, 226), which is taken from the 
Mrechakatika; yet even this stanza is ascribed to him by 
Induraja when citing it in his commentary on Udbhata. 
The following verse of Rajasekhara’s (according to 
Sarigadharapnddhati) makes Dandin the author of three 
famous works :— 


“Trayo 'gnayas trayo Vedas trayo devas trayo guna 
Trayo Dandiprabandhas ca trishu lokeshy Mash 
One of the three is, of course, the Karyddaréa, and another 
the Dasakumdracarita, but the third has been the sub 
of speculation; it is certainly not the Mallikamdn, ‘a, 
however, which is by some attributed to him, 
Pischel, in his valuable Introduction to Radrabhatta 
Sriigaratilaka,? has propounded the ingenious theory tha 
the third work is no other than the Mrechakatika itself, 
and he has certainly made out a strong case in its favour. 






See Dr. Pischel’s edition (1886), 
* This and the Sahpdayalila form one volume, 


\ 


ww 





2. Bhamaha. No complete work of this writer now 
remains, and we are ignorant of his exact date. We 
know, however, that he is older than Udbhata, who wrote 
a commentary styled Bidmahavirarana on some treatise of 
his. His writings are constantly quoted, and I have met 
with the following extracts from them in later authors 
down to Mammata:— 


(a) In Anandavardhana’s Dhranydloka (p. 208 of Bombay 
edition) : 
“ Saisha sarvatra yakroktir anayartho vibhivyate 
Yatno ’syath kavina kitryah ko ‘lankaro ’naya vina.” 
(b) In Abhinavagupta’s Diranydlokalocana (Bombay edition) : 
Page 10. “ Sabdas chandobhidhanarthah.” 
Page 38— 
“ Neyath virauti bhragali madena mukhara mubuh 
Ayam akrshyamanasya kandarpadhanusho dhvanih.” 
This is quoted anonymously, but is ascribed to Bhamaha 
in Sub/dshitdeali, 1644. 
Page 40, “Grheshvadhvasu va nannath bhunjmuhe 
yadadhitinau.” 
Page 90, “Anyariipath yat tat sahoktyupamahetu- 
nirdesat trividham.” 
Page 182— 
“ Svadukavyarasonmisram vakyartham upabhunjate 
Prathamalidhamadhavah pibanti katubheshajam.” 
(c) In Induraja’s commentary on Udbhata, under eidaréand : 
“ Ayam mandadyutir bhisvan astati pratiyiyasati 
Udayah patenayeti Srimato bodhayan naran.” 
Again, under the ornament d/dvika: 
“ Citrodattadbhutarthatvarh kathayath svabbinitata 
Sabdanakulata ceti tasya hetiin pracakshate.” 


7R.A8, 1897. 19 
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Also, when explaining karyalinga : 
“ Vrttadevidicaritamn Sasi cotpadya vastu ca 
Kalasastrasrayara ceti caturdha bhidyate punah.” 


(d) In his commentary on Rudrata’s Karyalaakara, viii, 84, 
Namisidhu quotes Bhimaha’s definition of the 
figure arthdntaranydsa, viz. : 


“ Arthadvayusya nyasah so ’rthintaranyasah.” 


(e) In Bhojaraja’s Sarasratikenthabharema (p. 226), under 
. utprekshopama, occurs the following verse, which the 
Subhdshitdcali ascribes to Bhamaha : 


“ KirnSukavyapadesena tarum arubya sarvatah 
Dagdhadagdhim aranyanim pasyativa vibhavasuh.” 


(/) The three stanzas quoted by Mammata at the beginning 
of his sixth chapter are attributed to Bhamaha by the 
commentator Sarasvatitirtha. Pandit Muhesacandra 
wrongly ascribes them to the Dhvanikara. 


3. Udbhata. We owe to Dr. Bihler! the recovery of one 
of the works of this Kashmirian writer, whom he assigns to 
the time of King Jayapida (779-813 4.».), namely, his 
Alaikarasdrasangraha, with the Commentary of Pratthara 
Induraja. It consists of about 175 stanzas, divided into 
six chapters, devoted to the explanation of the following 41 
alankaras :-— 

Chap. i. Panaruktavadabhasa, Chekiinuprasa, Anupriisa 
(subdivided into Parusha, Upanagarika, and 
Gramya Vrtti), Latanuprasa, Riipaka, Dipaka 
(adi, madhya, and anta), Upama, Prativus- 
tiipama, 

Chap. ii. Akshepa, Arthintaranyasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, 
Samasokti, Atigayokti, 


* See his Kashmir Report 
877. 


ublished N 
Branch of B.A.S.in lst." + Extra Number of Journal of Bombay 





Chap. iii. Yathasaikhys, Utpreksha, Svabhavokti. 

Chap. iv. Preyasvat, Rasavat, Urjasvi, Paryayokta, Samahita, 
Udatta, Slishta. 

Chap. v. Apahnuti, Viseshokti, Virodha, Tulyayogita, 

Aprastutaprasamsa, Vyajastuti, Vidarsani, 

Saikara (with four subdivisions), Upameyopama, 

Sahokti, Parivrtti (with three subdivisions). 


Chap. vi. Sasandeha, Ananvaya, Sarnsrshti, Bhavika, Kavya- 
linga, Kavyadrsbtaota. 


From the title of this treatise it has been supposed to be 
an abridgment of the author's larger work Bidmaharirarana 
referred to above, from which Induraja quotes the following 
verse when explaining raépaka :— 


« Ekadegasya vigame ya guyantarasamstutih, 
Viseshaprathanayasau viseshoktir mata yatha,” 


The verse is quoted too by Abhinavagupta in his Locana 
(p. 38), though anonymously; but on page 40 of the same 
work he criticizes a statement of the “ Vivaranakrt,” by 
which he most probably alludes to the author of the 
Bhamahavirarana, which he mentions on page 159. 

When explaining Udbhata’s spamd in chapter i of the 
Alaikarasdrasangraha, Induraja tells us that the examples 
in that treatise were taken by the author from a poem of his 
own entitled Kumdrasambhaca, 

4. Srni-Sankuka. This writer is referred to on page 42 
of the Kdaeyaprakdga, and the verse “ Durvarah smaramar- 
ganah,” on page 319, is ascribed to him in the Subhdshitdvalt 
and Sarngadharopaddhati. If he is the poet mentioned in 
Rajatarangini, iv, 705 (Bombay edition), as the author of the 
poem Bhuranabhyudaya, he must have lived during the reign 
of King Ajitapida, whose time is fixed by S. P. Pandit at 
about 816 a.v.1 It would be extremely interesting if this 


Preface to Gauganahe, p. Lxxxvii, and Peterson's Subhdshitzeall, p. 127. 
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poem were forthcoming. In 1877 one of Dr. Biabler’s 
pundits obtained a clue to the existence of a copy, but did 
not succeed in persuading “ the ignorant owner” to produce 
it! It is not included in Dr. Stein’s recent catalogue of 
MSS. in the royal Library at Jammu, and it is possible that 
no other copies exist, 

5. Vamana. This writer’s work, the Karydlaikdrasitras, 
with a Vrtti by himself, is well known. An edition was 
brought out several years ago by Dr. Capeller, who assigned 
it to the twelfth century; but this view has been shown by 
Dr. Buhler to be untenable, inasmuch as it is quoted by 
Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the early part of the eleventh 
century. He says':—‘ This quotation makes it impossible 
to place Vamana later than the middle of the tenth century, 
But I am inclined to give credence to the tradition of the 
Kashmirian Pandits that he was the Vamana whom Jayapida 
employed as one of his ministers.” This would, of course, 
make him contemporary with Udbhata. Dr. Pischel bas 
pointed out that we have, at any rate, fairly strong proof of 
his being anterior to Anandavardhana (ninth century); for — 
that writer’s Diranydloka contains a verse (“ Anuragavati 
sundhya,” etc.) which the commentator Abhinavagupta tells 
us was composed by the author himself with reference to the 
conflicting views of Bhamaha and Vamana, The stanza in 
question and the gloss on it are found on page 37 of the 
Bombay edition.* In a verse at the end of his fourth 
adhikarana Vaimana states that his illustrations were partly 
his own and in part drawn from other sources, If that 
given under sitra 4, 3, 4 (“ Lavanyasindhuparaiva hi keyam 
atra,” ete.) belonged to the former class, then we should 
have undoubted proof of his priority to Anandavardhana, 
who has taken it to illustrate his Aarikd, iii, 35; and if we 
might include in the same class the stanza “ Gaganama 
gaganakiram,” ete., which stands under sifra 4, 3, 14, then 
we could place him even before Udbhata, for the second line 


} Kashmir Report, p. 65. 
* Nirgayasigara Press, 1891. 





of that stanza is quoted by Kamirila in his Tantracdrtika, 
1, 4, 5 (page 298 of Benares edition). This great philo- 
sopher lived before Sankaravarya, whose death is believed 
to have taken place in 820 a.v. (Indian Antiquary for June, 
1882); and my learned friend Mr. K. B. Pathak would put 
him in the first half of the eighth century. The point is 
ably discussed in his valuable lecture, “ Bhartrihari and 
Kumarila,” delivered before the Bombay Branch of the 
R.AS. in June, 1892. 

6. Anandacardhana. This writer is assigned by Dr. Biibler 
to the middle of the ninth century, on the strength of 
Réjatarangint, vy, 34, which makes him one of the ornaments 
at the court of Avantivarma (855-884 a.p.). Dr. Pischel, 
however, has pointed out two passages in which the com- 
mentator Abhinavagupta (1000 a.p.) seems to speak of him 
as one of his teachers, but I do not think that this is at all 
certain. He is the author of several works, but that which 
immediately concerns us is the Dhranydloka (ealled also 
Kavyaloka and Sahydayaloka), a good edition of which, with 
the commentary, was prepared by Pandit Durgaprasad, and 
published in 1891. It consists of a erffi on certain hdrikds 
which treat solely of dhrani, or ‘ suggested meaning.’ The 
commentator carefully distinguishes between the Adrihakara 
and erttikdra (see pp. 59, 60, 122, 123), which shows that 
the former is a different and older writer. Mammats, too, 
who quotes Anandavardhana frequently, distinguishes him 
from the writer of the kdrikds, whom he styles ‘dhewnikdra.’ 
For instances of this see pp. 108 and 109 of MaheSacandra’s 
edition. On p, 202, however, Mammata ascribes to the 
dheanikéra a verse which, in our edition of Dheanytloka, is 
incorporated in the rrtti. So, too, is the verse “sa vaktum 
akhilin Saktah,” ete., which Jayaratha attributes to the 
dhvanikrt on p. 119 of his Alankaravimarsin, Kshemendra, 
on the other hand, in the Aucityavicdracared (p. 134 of 
Karyamala for 1886) makes Anandavardbana responsible for 
karika iii, 24; and, if I understand Abbinavagupta aright, 
he does the same thing with regard to iii, 54. Excluding 
Amara, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, Vyisa, Valmiki, and 
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Sriharsha, the following authors and works are quoted by 


Anandavardbana, in many cases anonymously :— 


Arjunacarita (by himself), 
148, 176. 
Udbhata, 96, 108. 
Kadambari, 87. 
Githasaptasati, 16, 112, 113, 
119, 158, 212. 
Tapasavatsaraja (a drama in 
six Acts ?), 151. 
Dharmakirti, 216, 217. 
Pancatantra (i, 45), 49. 
Panini (so Subbash.), 35. 
Bhatta Bana, 100. 
Bharata, 147, 150, 163, 181. 
Bharvu (so Sariiga.), or \ 38. 
BhaScu (so Subhash.) 
Bhallata, 53, 218. 
Bhamaha, 39, 207. 
Madhumathanavijaya, 152. 
Manoratha (so Com.), 9. 
Mahaniitaka, 61, 90, 153. 


Ramabhyudaya (by Yaso- 
varmua), 133, 148. 

Vamana, 205, 

Vishamabanulila (in Prakrta, 
by himself), 62, 111, 152, 
241, 

Venisembira, 80, 81, 150, 
225. 

Sakavrddhi (a0 Subbash.), 99. 

Sri garasataka, 234. 

Sarvasena (author of Hari- 

" vijaya), 148. 

Satavahbana, 145. 

Siiryasataka, 92, 99, 

Setu (=Setubandha), 87. 

Harivijaya (Prakrta), 127, 
148. 


Harshacarita, 99, 100, 101, 
127. 


Hitopadeéa, 166, 


The verse quoted twice from Bhallata is ascribed to 
Induraja in the Sarngadharapaddhati (1052), and to Yago- 


varma in Subhdashitarali (947) 
Alaihkdravimarsint (p. 108) in im 


» It occurs, however, in 
mediate connection with 


two others of Bhallata’s, and there is no reason to doubt that 


itis his. On the other hand, the stanza “ Ami 
ete., which stands as number 68 in the edi 
latajataka (Karyamaia, 1887) 


Anandavardhana (p. 218) 


ye drSyante,” 
tion of Bhal- 


» is distinctly claimed by 
as his own (‘mamniva ’) com- 


position! On pages 96, 101, 110, 226, and 246 are six 


other verses which he appropriates in 
on page 110 (“ Lavanyakanti,” 
by Dhanika! (Hall's Dasariipa, 


the same way. That 
ete.) is cited anonymously 
p- 168), and by Induraja 


* This is a valuable aid to the determination of his age, 
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near the end of his commentary on Udbbata. In the 
Subhdshitaeali this stanza is wrongly attributed to 
Jayavardhana. 

‘Another treatise of Anandavardhana’s. is mentioned by 
the commentator. Near the close of the third chapter, 
the former says: “yat tvanirdesyatvam sarvalakshanavishaye 
Bauddhanam prasiddbam tat tanmataparikshayam = gran- 
thantare nirtipayishyamah.” On which the commentator 
remarks:- “Granthantara iti Viniéeayafikayam Dharmo- 
ttamayam ya vivetir amuna granthakrta krta tatraiva tad 
vyikhyatam.” The work in question, therefore, seems to 
be a gloss on one named Dharmottamda, itself a comment 
on one styled Vinigeaya (?), Our author also wrote a 
Deriéataka, from which Mammata has quoted four stanzas. 
It was published in 1893 (in the Karyamala) with a fika 
by Kayyata, written, as he tells us, in Kali 4078=978 a-p. 
(see editor's footnote). On pages 34, 130, 137, 147, and 
164 of Dhvanydloka, Anandavardhona has given what he 
terms ‘parikaras/okah,’ or ‘ancillary verses,’ an expression 
which I have not met with elsewhere. It is thus defined 
by Abhinayagupta: “ Parikararthath karikarthasyadhikava- 
pata kartum élokah parikuraslokah.” The verse “ Akrandah 
stanitair,” ete., which is ascribed to Anandavardhana in 
Subhdshitavali 1776, is found on p. 92 of the Diranyaloka. 
The publication of this treatise has dispelled the idea of 
a “lost geographical work” by Baya, which was entertained 
by two of my learned friends in consequence of o bad 
reading in a MS, The passage in question is correctly 
given on page 100, and refers to a description of the 
country of Sthinvisvara in Baya’s Harshacarita (p. 108 of 
Bombay edition), from which a quotation is given. 

7. Rudrata, This author, who bears the name of Sati- 
nanda also, is now well known to us by his excellent work 
entitled Karydlaikara, published in Bombay, with Nami- 
sadhu’s commentary, in 1836. It was described by Dr. 
Bibler in his Kashmir Report (p. 67) as follows:—“ The 


3, Nirpayasigara Press, 1992. 
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Kavyalankara is a work which not only treats of the 
alankdras, but contains, like Dandin’s Karyddarés, a com- 
plete view of the Indian speculations on poetical composi- 
tions. It gives many details which are left out in other 
books. It is divided into sixteen adhyiyas, and written in 
the Arya metre. The quotations illustrating the rules are 
numerous, but in no case has the source been given.” ‘There 
can be little doubt that Rudrata, like Dandin and Udbhata, 
composed his own rules and illustrations, 

Professor Peterson has given a very . appreciative 
account of the Karyd/aikdra in an extra number of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of R.A.S. for 1883. 
Dr. Biibler had assigned its author to the latter half of the 
eleventh century, but Dr. Peterson showed good grounds 
for placing him rather in the middle of the tenth. Three 
years later, in his edition of the Srigdratilaka referred to 
above, Dr. Pischel argued that it was impossible to give him 
a later date than the middle of the ninth century, and this 
certainly seems the most probable. He, with some other 
scholars, considers the Rudrabhatta of the Sragaratilaka 
to be identical with Radrata, an identity which was not 
admitted by Pandit Durgaprasad, who brought out an 
edition of that work in 1887. 

The alankaras, ete., explained by Rudrata are given 
below. It will be seen that some of them are not found 
at all in the Aaryaprakaéa, whilst others appear there under 
different names. To the former class belong the ornaments 
tadean, pihita, pirca, bhava, and mata, Of the latter, atimdtra 
may possibly represent Mammata’s atisayokti, though both 
appear separately in Sarasvatikanthabharana. The ornament 
acasara, which occurs under the same title in Vagbhata- 
lankara, iv, 124, corresponds with the udatta of Mammata, 
who has reproduced Rudrata’s illustration, The ornament 
fati (found, too, in Vagbhata and Bhoja) is identical with 
the svrabhdrokti of the Kavyaprakaéa; and both names are 
given by Dandin in ii, 8. Lega is equivalent to rydjastuti, 
as is directly stated by Dandin (ii, 268) and Bhoja (iv, 56). 
Lastly, Aetu is synonymous with iN kavyalinga, 


/ 





Atimatra (dosha), xi, 17. 
Atisnya (12 varieties; see 
arthalankara), ix, 1-55. 

Adbhutarasa, xy, 9, 10. 
Adhika, ix, 26-29. 
Adhikuslesha, x, 7, 8. 
Anuprisa (5 varieties ; Prau- 
dha = Ojas), ii, 18-32. 
Anyokti, viii, 74, 76. 
Anyonya, vii, 91, 92. 
Apuhetu (dosha), xi, 3, 4. 
Apahnuti, viii, 57, 58. 
Apratita (dosha), xi, 5. 
Aprasiddhi (dosha), x, 34, 35. 
Artha (comprises drarya, 
guna, kriya, jati), vii, 1-8. 
Arthadosha (nine kinds), xi, 
1-17. 
Arthautaranyasa, viii, 79-84. 
Arthalankara (edsfara, aupa- 
mya, atigaya, and Slesha), 
vii, 9. 
AvayavaSlesha, x, 18, 19. 
Avasara (= Udiatta), vii, 103- 
105. 
AviSeshaSlesha, x, 3, 4. 
Asangati, ix, 48, 49. 
Asambaddha (dosha), xi, 8. 
Asambhava (dosha), xi, 32, 
33. 
AsambhavaSlesha, x, 16, 17. 
Ahetu, ix, 54, 55. 


Akshepa, viii, 89-91. 
Akhyayikilukshana, xvi, 24—- 
30. 


Uktislesha, x, 14, 15. 
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Utpreksha, viii, 32-37; ix, 
11-15. 

Upama, viii, 4-31. 

Ubhayanyasa, viii, 85, 86. 


Ekavali, vii, 109-111. 


Aupamya (21 varieties), viti, 
1-110. 


Kathalakshana, xvi, 20-23. 
Karunarasa, xv, 3, 4. 
Karanamala, vii, 84, 85. 


Gramya (dosha), xi, 9-11. 
Citra, v, 1-33. 
Jati (alankira), vii, 30-33. 


TattvaSlesha, x, 20, 21. 
Tadguna, ix, 22-25. 
Tadvan, xi, 14, 16. 


Dipaka, vii, 64-71. 
Drshtanta, viii, 94-96. 


Nayaka (described), xii, 7-12. 
Nayika (described), xii, 16-40. 
Niragama (dosha), xi, 6. 


Parikara, vii, 72-76. 

Parivrtti, vii, 77, 78. 

Purisankhya, vii, 79-81. 

Paryaya =paryayokta, vii, - 
42-46. 
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Parva, viii, 97, 98; ix, 3, 4. 


_ Pratipa, viii, 76-78, 


Pratyanika, viii, 92, 93, 


Badhayan (dosha), xi, 7. 
_ Bibhatsarasa, xv, 5, 6. 


Bhayanakarasa, xv, 7, 8. 

Bhava (alaikara), vii; 38-41. 

Bhasbabhedih (Prikrta, San- 
skrta, Magadhi, Paigact, 
‘Sauraseni, Apabbraméa), 
ii, 11, 12. 

Bhrintiman, viii, 87, 88. 


Mata (alaikira), viii, 69-71. 
xvi, 
3-19. 
Milita, vii, 106-108. 


Yathasadkhya, vii, 34-37. 
Yamaka, iii, 1-59. 


Riti (1, samasacati=Panchali, 
Latiya, Gaudiya; 2, asa- 
masa = Vaidarbhi), ii, 4-6. 

Ripaka, viii, 38-56. 


-Raudrarasa, xv, 13, 14. 


Raghaksrya (defined), xvi, 
33, 34. 


Lea (alankira), vii, 100, 
101. 


Vakrokti (kaku and Slesha), 
ii, 13-17. 


Vakyadosbah, vi, 40-47, 
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Vakyalakshana, ii, 7-10. 


Vastava (23 varieties), vii, 


10-111. 
Vipralambhasrigara (four- 
fold), xiv, 1-34. 
Vibhivana, ix, 16-21. 
Virasa (dosha), xi, 12-14. 
Virodha, ix, 30-44. 
Virodhaglesha, x, 5, 6. 
Virodhabhiasa, x, 22, 23, 
Visesha, ix, 5-10, 
Vishama, vii, 47-55; ix, 
45-47. 
Virarasa, xv, 1, 2. 
Vytti (samisavati, asamisa), 
ii, 3. 
Vaishamya (dosha), xi, 29-31. 
Vyatireka, vii, 86-90, 
Vyaghata, ix, 52, 53, 
Vyajaslesha, x, 11-13, 


Sabdadoshah, vi, 1-39. 


Anuprisa, Yamaka, Slesha, 
Citra), i ii, 13. 
tarasa, xv, 15, 16, 
igararasa, xii, 5, 6, 
Srigirabhisa, xiv, 36, 
ha, iv, 1-35; x, 1-23, 


Sathéaya, viii, 59-66. 
Satikara, x, 25-29, 
Samasokti, viii, 67, 68, 
Samuceaya, vii, 19-29; viii, 
103 3, 104. 
Sambhogasrigira, xiii, 1-17. 
prone vii, 13-18 ; viii, 99- 
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Samya (= Saminya), viii, Smarana, viii, 109, 110. 
105-108. 


Sara, vii, 96, 97. Hasyarasa, xv, 11, 12. 
Stkshma, vii, 98, 99. Hetu (alaikara), vii, 82, 83. 


8. Indurdja, or Prattharendurda, is placed by Dr. Pischel 
in the middle of the tenth century. He was a pupil of 
the alankara-writer Mukula; and, if he is identical 
with Abhinavagupta’s teacher, his father’s name was 
Stibbiitiraja.2 The only complete work of his now 
extant is the commentary, just referred to, on Udbhata’s 
Alankdrasdrasangraha; but numerous stanzas are assigned 
to him by later writers. In his commentary he quotes 
Dandin’s Kécyddaréa, Bhamaha, Udbhata’s Bhémaha- 
vicarana, Vimana, the Dhyanikara, Divanydloka, Rudrata’s 
Kévyilankara, Patanjali (as Cirnikara), Paneatantra, 
Amaru, and the Maidndtaka. The following verses, too, are 
found there, and I can trace them to no other source. 


(a) On page 118 of Bihler’s MS. : 
“ Murarinirgata nina narakeparipanthini 
Tavapi mardhni gangeva cakradhara patishyati.” 
Ruyyaka quotes this anonymously in his A/aukdrasarcasea 
(p. 203). 
(4) On page 149: 
“ Kopad ekatalaghatanipatanmattadantinah 
Harer harigayuddheshu kiyan vyakshepavistarah.” 
This stanza is quoted by Namisadhu on Kévydlankara, vi, 9. 
(c) On page 162; 

“ Vivakshyam avivakshyain ca vastvalafikaragocare 
Viacyarn dhyanau vivakshyam tu séabdasaktirasaspade. 
Bhedashatke caturdha yad vacyam uktam vivakshitam 
Svatshsambbavi va tat syad athava praudhinirmitam, 
Dagéa bheda dhvaner ete vithéatih padavakyatah 
Pradhinavadgunibhiite vyaiigye prayens te tatha.” 

3 Kashmir Report, p. $0. 
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9. Bhatta Nayaka, If this is the man referred to in 
Rajatarangini, v, 159 (Bombay edition), as suggested by 
Dr. Peterson, in his Introduction to the Subhasxhitavali, 
he must have flourished during the reign of Avantivarma’s 
son, that is, about 884 a». We know, at any rate, that 
he was older than Abhinavagupta, who alludes to him on 
p. 33 of his Dhcanydlokalocana, and quotes him on pp. 15, 
19, 21, 27, 29, 63, and 67 of the same. It will be seen 
below that Ruyyaka, too, names him as an authority on 
p. 9 of the Alankdrasarcasea; and the commentator appears 
to quote from him when explaining that passage. He is 
included in our list of old writers because Mammata refers 
to him in his fourth chapter (p. 43); but whether he was 
further indebted to him or not, it is impossible to say. 
Mammata mentions also Bhatta Lollata, who is otherwise 
unknown to us. 

10. Abhinacagupta. We have here, to quote Dr. Bihler, 
“the great Saiva philosopher who wrote in the last quarter 
of the tenth and in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Like many other holy men of the East, he did not disdain 
secular poetry, and gained as great a reputation in the 
alamkarasdstra as jn the Saivadariana. Wis work on poetics, 
the Lochana, is a very profound and difficult commentary 
on Anandavardhana’s Divanydloka.”’ Only three chapters 
of it have been found, and they were edited with the 
Divanydloka by Pandit Durgaprasad in 1891. The com- 
mentary is more difficult than the text which it professes 
to elucidate, and is practically an independent display of 
learning on the part of the philosopher. He names as his 
teachers Utpala, Tauta, and Induraja. The first-mentioned, 
whom he calls paramaguru and quotes from on p. 30, was 
the author of the pra/yabhijndsutra, and is quoted, too, by 
Kshemendra in each of his three treatises—Karikanthabharana 
Surrttatilaka, and Aucityavicdracared. The stanza, “ Shaw 
va bare va,” etc. (cited also on p. 59 of Karyaprakasa), which 
is ascribed to Utpala by Kshemendra, stands as one of the 
verses of Bhartrhari’s Vairdgyaéataka. The teacher Tauta 
is quoted on p. 29, and is referred to again on p. 178 as the 





author of a work named Karyakautuka, on which Abhinava- 
gupta himself wrote a commentary. Induraja, however, is 
the teacher most frequently quoted, and citations from him 
are found on pages 25, 43, 116, 160, 207, and 223. That on 
p- 43 has been wrongly attributed to Bhallata, and appears 
as verse 102 of his gataka. The only genuine quotation 
from the Sataka that I have found in the Locana is the 
verse “ Rtat tasya mukhat,” ete., which is cited on p. 292 of 
the Karyaprakaéa also, The editor of Bhallata was therefore 
hardly correct in saying « Srimad-Abhinavaguptacaryenasya 
Satakasya bahavah Sloka Locanakhyayam Dhvanyalokavya- 
khyayaim udahrtah’ santi.”! The high esteem in which 
Indaraja was held by his learned pupil is evidenced by the 
epithet ‘vidvatkavisabpdayacakravartin,’ which is applied to 
him on p. 160! Four times in this commentary, namely, 
on pages 123, 174, 185, and 215, Abhinavagupta controverts 
some view that had been put forth by an earlier writer 
belonging to his own family, and he concludes his criticism 
in each ease with the remark, “ ity alain nijapareajasagotraih 
sdkam cicddena,” or words of like import. In the third 
instance he calls this person the candrikdkara, and refers to 
him again under that name on p. 178. In addition to 
Amaru, Kalidasa, Jaimini, Dandin, Sriharshadeva, Bhar- 
trhari, Rajasekhara, Vyasa, Vamana, and Narayaya 
(Venisamhara), the following are quoted in the Locana:— 


Arjunacarita, 176. Kumiarila’s Tantravartika, 53, 
Udbhata, 10, 26, 36, 38, 39, 56. 
40, 41, 42, 107, 207. Kumarila’s Slokavartika, 47, 


Kadambarikathasara (men- 188. 
tioned, and ascribed to Candaka (so Subbash.), 75. 
Bhatta Jayantaka, though Tatrabhavan (?), 171. 
his son Abhinanda is the Tatrabhavan (= Vakyapa- 


reputed author), 142. diya), 187. 
Kavyakautuka (mentioned), Tapasavatsarajanataka, 150, 
178, 165, 173. 


} Kavyemsld, part iv, 1887, p. 140. 
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Dhanika (?), 12. YaSovarman (author of Rémd- 
Nyayastitra, 177. bhyudaya), 148, 


Bhatta Jayantaka, 142. 

Bhatta Nayaka, 15, 19, 21, 
27, 29, 63, 67. 

BhallataSataka, 42. 

Bhaguri (mentioned), 175. 

Bhimaha, 10, 38, 40, 91, 
182, 209. 

Bhaimahavivarana, 38, 149. 

Manoratha (contemporary of 
Avandavardhana), 9. 

* Mamaiva’ (without naming 
any work), 36, 40, 43, 75, 
$1, 94, 117, 179. 

Matangadivakara 
bhash.), 44. 

Muni (=Bharata), 26, 29, 
66, 75, 138, 143, 146, 149, 
150, 172, 174, 177, 178, 
182. [In the first and 
fourth instances the quo- 
tation is anonymous. | 


(so Su- 


11. Namisddhu, A Svetambara Jain, a con 
Bilhana. In 1068 a.v. he wrote a very conc 


Ramabhyudaya, 132, 148. 

Rudrata’s Kavyalankara, 45, 

Vatsarajacarita (= Tapasa- 
Vatearaja?), 162, 

Vakyapadiya, 47 (three quo- 
tations), 187, 

Vivaranakrt (=Udbhata ?), 
40. 

Vishamabanalila (Ananda- 
vardhana’s Prakrta poem), 
152, 222, 

Viradeva (so Suvrttatilaka), 
75. 


Shatprajnagatha (defined), 
35. 


Setu (=Setubandha), 43, 

Svapnaviisavadattanataka, 
152. 

Harivijaya (Prakyta), 148, 

Hrdayadarpana, 27, 28, 63. 


temporary of 
ise and simple 


commentary on Rudrata’s Karydlaikara, in which, as he 
himself tells us, he followed on the lines of an older erfti. 
This is the only composition of his now extant, and MSS. 


of even this are rare. 


We are indebted for its recovery to 


Drs. Buhler and Peterson; and to Pandit Durgiprasad for 


an edition of it. In addition to Amaru, Kalidasa, 


Bhiravi, 


Magha, Bhavabbiti, and Srihorsha, I have found the 


following quoted by Nami:— 


Argata (so Subbash.), 141. 
Arjunacarita, 168. 
Induraja, 63. 

Udbhata, 69, 82, 150. 


Jayadeva (a writer on Chan- 


das), 6, 7, 


Tilakamanjari (by Dhbana- 


pala), 167, 






Dandin, 5 (bis), 16%. Bhartrhari, 12, 91, 149. 
Diitaéngadanitaka, 11. Bhamaha, 116. 
Patalavijaya (by Panini), Mrcchakatika, 98. 

12. Medhiavin, 2, 145. 
Pingala, 7. Vamana, 11, 100, 116. 
Banakatha (= Kadambari), Viradeva, 4. 

167. Venisamnhira, 90. 
Brhatkatha (in Paisact), 14.  Sukasaptati (P), 98. 
Bharata, 150, 156, 164. Hari (a Prakrta writer), 17. 


When explaining vii, 83, Nami gives as a further illus- 
tration of the ornament /efu the verse, apparently of his 
own composition, to which Mammata takes exception in his 
ertti on kdranaméld (p. 328), viz. : 


“Ayur ghrtam nadi pupyam bhayam caurah sukham 


priya 
Vairath dyitarm gurur jnanath Sreyo Brahmanapi- 
janam.” 


The line commencing ‘“Hetumata saha,” ete., at the top 
of page 328, which MaheSacandra ascribes to Udbhata, is 
Rudrata’s definition of Aete (vii, 82); and the verse which 
follows on the same page, “Aviralakamalavikisuh,” ete., is 
his illustration (vii, 83), to which Nami added the above 
stanza. In the first two words of it—“ayur ghrtam”’—may 
we not see the source of the stock illustration of one of the 
varieties of /akshand ? 

12. Bhojaraja. There is some uncertainty as to the exact 
date of this writer, the author of the well-known Sarasoati- 
kanthabharana, Telang (in his Preface to Mudrarakshasa, 
p- xix) assigns him to the tenth or eleventh century; 
Bhandarkar (in the Preface to Malatimadhava, p. x) to the 
middle of the eleventh century; whilst Aufrecht (Indian 
Antiquary, xi, 236) thinks that “we cannot place the work 
earlier than the end of the eleventh century.” This last date 
is undoubtedly the most probable, since Bhoja quotes (i, 152) 
a verse from the Caurasuratapancasika of Bilhana, whom Biibler 
(in his Preface to Vikramankacarita, p. xxiii) assigns to the 
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third and fourth quarters of the eleventh century. Bhoja is 
mentioned in the second verse of the Ganaratnamahodadhi, 
and the er/fi explains that he was the author of Saraseati- 
kanthabharana ; but Vardhamana did not write till 1140 a.p., 
and does not therefore help us, The only edition of 
Bhojaraja’s work that I know of is that brought out by 
Anandoram Borooah in 1883. It consists of five chapters 
which discuss the following topics: (1) Doshagunavivecann, 
(2) Sabdalankara, (3) Arthalaikira, (4) Ubhayalankara, and 
(5) Rasavivecana. These contain 662 Adrikds and 1509 
illustrations. Of the former, 41 are taken from Dandin, 
6 from the Dhvanikira, and 2 from Bharata; but in 
every case without acknowledgment; and Dandin proved 
a veritable ka/pataru for the illustrations also, no less than 
164 of which are from his Kavyddaréa! I subjoin an 
alphabetical list of the a/ankdras, ete., explained by Bhoja, 
and also one showing the authors and works quoted as fur 
as they can be ascertained. They are somewhat full, but, 
as the work has never been indexed, should prove useful. 


Atimatra 14; 49 (guna), Apratita, 3; 34 (guna). 


Atigayokti, 257. Aprayukta, 1; 32 (guna). 
Adhikirokti, 69. Aprayojaka, 4; 35 and 47 
Adhikopama, 9, 15; 44 and (guna). 

51 (gutia). Aprasanna, 11; 46 (guna). 
Anarthaka, 2; 33 (guna). Aprasiddhopama, 16; 51 
Analaikira, 12; 47 (guna). (guna), 

Anirvytidha, 12; 47 (guna). Aprastutapragarnsa, 227, 
Anukrti (6 varieties), 65. Abhava (alank.), 190, 
Anuprasa, 95. Abhinaya, 186. 
Anumiana (alank.), 182. Amangoalartha, 5. 
Anyartha, 2; 33 (guna). Amarshatva, 287, 
Anyonya (alank.), 161. Aritimat, 10, 
Apakrama, 14; 49 (guna)? Arthavyakti, 20, 27. 
Apada, 8, Arthintaranyaisa, 241. 
Apabnuti, 217. Arthapatti (alank.), 188, 


Apartha, 13; 47 (guna). Avahittha, 285, 
Apushtartha, 2; 33 (guna), —_Aéarira, 10; 45 (guna). 






Afra, 282, 
ASlila, 16; 36, 52 (guna). 
AsadrSopama, 15; 51 (guna). 
Asabhyasmrtihetu, 5; 36 
(guna). 
Asabhyartha, 5; 
(guna). 
Asabhyarthantara, 5 
Asamartha, 2; 33 (gana). 
Asamasta, 12; 46 (gana). 
Asidhu, 1; 32 (guna). 
Asiiya, 287. 
Ahetu (alank.), 153. 


46, 52 


Akshepa, 237, 239, 
Agama, 184. 
Aptavachana, 184, 
Arabhati, 64, 378. 
Alusya, 291. 
Alekhya, 187, 
Avantya, 363. 


Trshya, 287, 


Ukti (guna), 24,31; (of 6 
kinds ; vidhyukti, etc.), 69. 

Ugrata, 288, 

Utkant bi, 283, 

Uttara (alaik.), 158. 

Utpreksha, 225, 377. 

Utsaha, 279, 

Udattata, 21, 28. 

Udaratva, 21, 27. 

Unmada, 290, 

Upama, 193, 

Upamana (alaak.), 185. 


Rjikti, 129, 


7-M.A.8, 1897. 





~ Bhdrths, 14 (dosha) ; 






(guna). 
Ekavali, 249. 


Ojas, 21, 23. 
Aurjitya, 21, 28. 


Kathora, 11; 45 (guna), 
Kampa, 282. 

Kashta, 2; 32 (guna). 
Kanti, 20, 27. 
Karanamala, 154. 
Kavya, 137. 

Kaisiki, 64, 378. 
Krama (alank.), 253. q 
Kramabhrashta, 7. 
Krodha, 279, 287. 
Klishta, 3; 34 (guna). 


Khinna, 14; 49 (guna). 


Gatartha, 48 (guna). 

Gati, 24, 31; 59 (alank.). 

Gada, 289. 

Gadgada, 281. 

Garva, 284. 

Gambhirya, 23, 29. 

Gumphana, 73. 

Gidha (kriyagupti, ete.), 134. 

Gidbartha, 3 (dosha); 34 
(guna). 

Gomiitrika, 124. 

Gdudiya, 363. 

Gramya, 5, 11; 46 (guna). 

Gilani, 289. 


Ghrnavadartha, 6; 37 (gana). 
20 





Jadya, 291. 
Jati (16 varieties), 57-59; 
"142. 


Tulyayogita, 229. 

Trasa, 288. 

Dipake, 250, 

Desya, 4 (dosha) ; 35 (guna). 
Dainya, 288. 


Niyamokti, 69. 

Niralaikara, 16; 51 (guna). 

Nirveda, 290. 

Nishedhokti, 69. 

Neyartha, 3, 11; 34, 46 
(guna). 

Nytinopama, 9. 


Pathiti (six-fold), 78, 80. 
Pataki, 348. 

Parikara, 245, 249, 
Parivrtti, 163. 
Parisankbyokti, 69, 
Parusha, 15; 50 (guna), 
Paryiiya (alank.), 255. 
Pancali, 363. 
Punaruktimat, 8. 
Pratibimba, 188, 
Prativastikti, 209, 213, 
Pratynksha, 181. 


PraSnottarokti, 131, 135. 
Prasida, 19, 25. 
Prahelika, 132. 

Priti (in opp. to rati), 292. 
Preyas, 22, 28, 

Praudhi, 25, 31. 


Bhagnachandas,9; 44 (guna). 

Bhagnayati, 10; 44 (guna). 

Bhaniti (of 6 kinds), 72. 

Bhaya, 280. 

Bharati, 64, 378. 

Bhava (alank.), 179. 

Bbavah, 265, 292, 

Bhavika (alaik.), 260. 

Bhavikatva, 24, 30. 

Bhinnaliiga, 9; 42 (guna). 

Bhinnavachana, 9; 43 
(guna). 

Bheda (=vyatireka), 166, 

Bhranti, 171. 


Mati, 284. 

Mada, 286, 

Mabiyamaka, 91. 

Magadhi, 363. 

Madhurya, 20, 26, 

Milita, 176, 220, 

Mudra (6 varieties), 67; 
(form of upamiana) 187. 

Midhata, 286, 


Yamaka, 82, 
Yukti (padayukti, etc.), 70, 


Rati, 274, 292, 
Rasth, 292, 402, 366, 367. 


Riti, 24, ‘31; € ots 
Vaidarbhi, etc.), 62 

Riipaka, 200. 

Romiifica, 281. 


Latanuprasa, 109, 112. 
Latiya, 363. 
Leéa (=vyajastuti), 230 


Vakrokti, 130. 

Vakyagarbhita, 8; 42 (guna). 

Vikalpokti, 69. 

Vita, 348. 

Vitarka, 175, 283. 

Vidiishaka, 348. 

Vidhyukti, 69. 

Vibhavana (three-fold), 145. 

Virasa, 15, 32; 50 (guna). 

Viruddha, 4, 16-18 (10 
varieties); 35 (guna); 
52-54 (9 varieties of 


guna). 

Virodha (alank.), 158. 

Vivarnata, 282. 

Vivikta (sahokti), 232. 

Viseshokti, 242, 

Vishida, 288, 

Visandhi, 7; 39 (guna). 

Vistara, 23, 29, 

Vismaya, 281. 

Vrtti (kuisiki, ete., six-fold), 
64; (twelve-fold), 99, 101; 
(four-fold), 378. 

Vaidarbhi, 363. 

Vaiyatyokti, 130. 

Vaishamya, 10; 45 (guna). 

Vyatireka, 166. 

Vyartha, 13. 


yin, 8; 40 (guna). 
Vyajastuti, 230. 
Vrida, 285. 


Sanka, 289. 

Sabdaélesha (six-fold), 92 
Sayya (alank.), 75. 
Saithilya, 10; 45 (guna). 
Soka, 279. 

r Ee 290. 

Sravya, 138. 

Slesha, 19, 25, 92; 258. 


Samfaya, 215. 
Sarnershti, 262 
Sakhi, 349. 
Sankirna, 8; 40 (guna). 
Sankshepa, 23, 30. 
Sandigdha, 4; 35, 48 (guna). 
Samata, 20, 26. 
(alank.) 219. 
Samasokti, 221. 
Samahita (alank.), 169. 
Samuceaya, 233. 
Sambhava, 159. 
Sambhrama, 290. 
Sammitatva, 23, 30. 
SasarmSaya, 14. 
Sahokti, 233. 
Satvati, 64, 378. 
Samya, 209. 
Sara, 156. 
Sukumirata, 20, 26. 
Supta, 291. 
Susabdata, 22, 28. 
Siikshma, 155. 
Saukshmya, 22, 29. 
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Stambha, 281. 
Smarasna (alank.), 178, 
Smrti (bhava), 283, 
Syeda, 282. 


Harsha, 286. 


Hallisaka (a circular dance), 
140. 

Hisa, 279. 

Hinopama, 15; 43,51 (guna), 

Hrdya, 181. 

Hetu (alank. ; four-fold), 147. 


In the following list of authors and works quoted, all 
of them anonymously, the pages are omitted in the case 
of those from which numerous citations are made:— 


Amaru, 13 times. 


Uttararamacarita, 22 times. 
Udattaraghava (so Dhanika, 
iv, 26), 480 (mrgariipam), 


Karpiiramaijari,108 (param), 
138 (bhaddam), 348 (darn- 
semi and phullukkaram), 

Kadambari, 61 (Hara iva), 
159 (disam). 

Kidambarikathasira, 316 
(Candrapidam, viii, 80), 

Kiratarjuniya, 38 times. 

Kumaradisa (so Aucityavi- 
clira.), 60 (ayi). 

Kumiarasambhava, 53 times. 


Gathasaptasati, 113 times, 


Candifataka, by Bana; 105 
(vidrane, verse 66), 106 
nite, verse 40), 353 (prak, 
verse 49). 

Candaka (so Subhash.), 30] 
eyutim). 

Cayakyasataka (verse 55), 
110 (éaile), 


Caurasuratapaficasika (12 
Bohlen), 52 (adyapi). 
Chinnama, or Chitrama, 170 

(kalpainte), 


Dandin, 205 times, 

Dasakumaracarita, 114 (Brah- 
manda). 

Dipaka (so Subhash.), 137 
(yadi). 

Dronaparva (8408), 51 (tatah). 

Dhanika, 16 times, 

Dharaikadamba (Subhash.), 
104 (bale). 

Dhvanikira, 366 (last kitrika), 
367 (three kirikas), 369 
(first two kitrikiis). 

Dhvanyaloka, 79 (yena), 92 
(tasyah), 153 (anuragavati), 
219 (kassa), 220 (praptas- 
Tih), 229 (Seshah), 347 
(kuvia), 361 (same as 220), 


Namisidhu, 15 (ayam), 199 
(candriyate), 205 (yasyah), 
230 (yas ca). 

Nagananda, 324, 
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Nidradaridra (so Subhash.), 
301 (jane). 

Niéinarayana (so Sariga.), 
285 (akshudra), 308 (utti- 
shtantya). 

Nitigataka (verse 77), 222 
(itah). 


Paficatantra (iii, 103), 30 
(Sriiyatim). 

Paiicastavi (kavyamala, 1887), 
106 (caiicat), 362 (lakshmi). 

Prabhikara (so Aucityavi- 
cira.), 42 (dinmatanga), 71 
and 349 (the same). 


Bana (Subhash. and Sariga.), 
106 (sarva and udyat), 360 
(surva, as on 106). Bhoja 
mentions Bana in ii, 20. 

Balarimayuna, 5 times. 

Brihadaranyaka, 9, 184. 

Brahmabindu, 195. 

Bhatta Kapardin (Subhash.), 
250 (amba). 

Bhattikivya, 6 times. 

Bharata, 264 (2 last karikis). 

Bhallatusataka, 221 (kim 
jatah). 

Bhamaha (so Subhash.), 226 
(kitasuka). 

Bhiasa (Subbash.), 173 (ka- 


Bhojaraja (Sariga.), 45 and 
132 (kiyan). 
Maijira (Subhish.), 


(anyatah). 
Mahanataka, 7 times. 
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Mahiviracarita, 16 times. 
Magha, 44 times. 
Malatimadhava, 35 times. 
Malavarudra (so Aucitya.), 
49 and 368 (abhinava). 

Munja, or Vakpati (for their 
identity, see Hall's Dusa- 
riipa, p. 2), 22 (saujanya). 
This is on Aufrecht’s 
authority. 

Mudrarakshasa, 165 (upari, 
etc. ; but in Prakrta there), 
292 (pratyagronmesha). 

Mrechakatika, 347 (viii, 21, 
“ Paliceale,” etc., but there, 
* Jadicchase,” ete.). 

Meghadita, 14 times. 

Mentha (so Subhash.), 157 
(madhu). 


Raghuvarnsa, 48 times. 

Ratnavali, 9 times, 

ajaSekhara (so Sarnga.), 215 
(ahare.). 

Rudrata’s Kavyalankara, 19 
times. 


Lakshmidhara (Aufrecht), 
145 (kampante). 


Vamana, 22 times. 

Vikatanitamba(Subhish.),65, 
359, and 365 (kith dvari). 

Vikramorvasi, 16 times. 

Vijayapala (Subhash.), 110 
(amrtam). 

Vijjika (Subbash.), 32 (unna- 
mayya), 297 (ditto, and 
viliisa). 
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Viddhasalabhafijika, 67 (i,8, Siidraka (Subbish.), 81 (tyago 

sriyah), 149 (i, 3, gona- _ hi). 

siya), 367 (i,19,atrantare). Sriharsha (Subhish.), 227 (ya- 
Vidyapati (Sariga. and Pref. —_detat), 

to Subhash.), 78 (subhriis 

tvam). Setubandha, 31 times. 
Venisambhara, 11 times. 

Hayagrivavadha (Suvrttati- 

Sikuntala, 37 times. laka), 60 (@sid daityah). 


I have referred above to the uncertainty existing in my 
own mind, perhaps wrongly, in regard to Ruyyaka’s date. 
The fact that (on pp. 3, 102, and 183) he quotes three 
verses which appear also in the Kavyaprakdga as karikds, 
does not of itself prove his indebtedness to that work ; for 
we know that some of Mammata’s kdrikds are not his own, 
and this may possibly be true of others which we eannot 
how trace to an earlier source. Judging from the context, 
I should decidedly infer that the karika quoted by 
Ruyyaka on page 3 was taken from one of the “ancient 
writers on poetics” to whom he had just referred, rather 
than from an ddhunika like Mammata; and, as regards 
that on page 183, we know that the first line was taken 


almost verbatim from Udbhata’s definition of Bhavika, which 
stands thus :— 


* Pratyaksha iva yatrartha dréyante bhitabhavinah 
Atyadbhutah syat tad vacain avakulyena bhavikam.” 


Ruyyaka and Mammata substitute « kriyante’ for ‘dréyante,’ 
and take merely the words ‘Tad bhavikam’ for their sésond 
line, a uniformity which of course looks suspicious! It 
ought to be added that Jayaratha declares here, and in some 


the Karyaprakase; but 


as infallible! But though, on such slender i 

' nds, it 
would be rash to include Ruyyaka amongst the lies saad 
to whom Mammata was indebted, it May yet be useful to 
note, 4s in their case, the authors whom he quotes; and, 






when dealing with 


I shall indicate those which these two writers have in 
common, but which cannot be traced elsewhere. 


Abhinavagupta, 127. 

Alaika@ramanjari (named),15. 

Induraja’s Commentary 
(quoted), 203. 

Isvarapratyabhijna (quoted), 
47 


Udbbata (named), 3, 7; 
(quoted), 23, 59, 71 (bis), 
82, 86, 92, 126, 152, 183 
(bis). 

Kuttanimata (quoted), 69. 

Gathasaptasat? (quoted), 60, 
171. 

Dandin (quoted), 35, 120, 
163. 

Dharmakirti (quoted), 67. 

Dhvanikara (named), 9. 

Dhvanyaloka (quoted), 40,85, 
96, 106, 119, 127, 173, 182, 
187. 

Navasahasankacarita(quoted), 
23, 59,61, 77, 131, 141,154, 
182, 201, 202. 

Nitisataka (quoted), 162. 

Nyayasitra (5, 2, 14), 22. 

Paficastavi (quoted), 197. 

Panini (so Subhash.), 87, 92. 

Prohasta (named), 105. 

Bandhu (so Subhash.), 43. 

Balaramayana (quoted), 74, 
105, 110, 127. 

Bilhanacarita (quoted), 84. 

Brhatsamhita (Ixxiv, 1), 142. 

Bhatta Nayaka (named), 9. 


Bhattikavya (quoted), 141. 

Bhallata (quoted), 105, 108, 
122, 151. 

Bhimaha(named),3; (quoted), 


Mayiira (so Subhish.), 176, 
177. 

Mahanataka (quoted), 82. 

YaSovarman (so Subhash), 
144. 

Rajatarangini (quoted), 93. 

Rajasekhara (so Subhash.), 
113. 

Rudrata (named), 5; (quoted), 
69, 80, 81,82, 136, 143, 149, 
153, 154, 159, 167, 172, 184. 

Vukroktijivitakara (named), 
8. 

Vamana(named),7; (quoted), 
92, 82, 92, 128, 132, 169. 

Vikramankadevacarita 
(quoted), 60, 64, 77, 118, 
119. 

Viddhasdlabhaiijika (quoted), 
68, 138. 

Vishamabanalila (quoted), 23. 

Vetalapaficavimnsati (Indische 
Spr.), 83. 

Vyaktivivekakiira (named), 
12, 

Sukravrddhi (so Subbash.), 97. 

Sankaragana (so Subbisb.), 


66. 
Silabhatyarika (quoted), 200. 


te * 
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Srikanthacarita (quoted), 21,- Hariscandracarita (named), 

87, 90. 102. 
Srikanthastava(by Ruyyaka), Harshacarita (quoted), 47, 

19. 117, 118, 139, 167; 
Sahitymimimsa(byRuyyaka), (named), 182, - 

61. Harshacaritavartika (by 
Haravijaya (quoted), 199. Ruyyaka), 61. 


The commentator Jayaratha lived subsequently to Mam- 
mata, so we have nothing to do with him; but it may 
just be noted that, on pages 35, 83, 138, and 173, he quotes 
an alankdrabhashyakdra, and on page 71 an alankdraedrtika 
(by Ruyyaka), neither of which is known to us. Then, 
on pages 97, 171, 172, 184, and 200, he refers to an 
equally unknown alaikdrasdrakyt. On page 36 he mentions 
Ruyyaka's Alaikdrdnusdrini, and quotes from it on page 58; 
and refers on page 115 to a work by Ruyynka’s father, 
Rajinaka Tilaka, named Udbhatavicdra, and probably to the 
sume again on page 205, where he calls it Udbhataviveka. 
Rajasekhara’s work, the Balabhdratandtaka! (or Pracanda- 
pandava) is very little known; but Jayaratha (on p. 46) 
quotes from it, anonymously, the verse “Ayam ahimaruchih,” 
ete. (i, 21); and he is the only writer on alankdra, so far 
as I know, who has condescended to cite that voluminous 
author Kshemendra (pupil of Abhinavagupta), from whose 
Samayamatrka (iv, 81) he has taken the verse “ Dhanena 
jayate prajiia,” ete., which stands at the bottom of page 135 
of the Vimaréini. 

Vagbhata (in Prikrta, Bahada), son of Soma, the author 
of Vagbhafalankara, who is said to have flourished during 
the reign of Jayasitnha (1093 to 1154 A.D), is in no way 
connected with Mammata, and should, therefore, have no 


place here; but as I haye lately succeeded in tracing to 
their source some of the illustrations in the fourth chapter 
of that work, I will indicate them before c 


: losing this section. 
The Nirnayasigara Press has just completed an edition of 


* Published in part at Nirpayasigara Press in 1887. 
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named Vagbbata, perhaps, be identical with the 
son of Soma; at any rate, he has quoted from it as follows :-— 


“ Amaranagara,” ete. (iv, 28) ++ = Neminircdna, vii, 16. 
“ Nemir visilanayanah,” ete. (iv, 32), ” vi, 51, 
pe Kantarabhimau,” ete. (iv, 34) +7 69 ” vi, 46. 


“ Jahur vasante,” ete, (iv, 39) «-- » ” vi, 47. 
“ Nijajivitesa,” ete. (iv, 63)... +++ » ” x, 25. 


“ Adharam mukhena,” ete. (iv, 69)» is x, 35. 


The commentator Sitnhadevagani, who gives no clue to 
the source of these six verses, expressly assigns Vagbhata’s 
iv, 12 (Kakakukatka, ete.), to the Neminircdna; but, if he 
is right, then the edition of that poem just published is” 
incomplete, for neither the verse nor the setting assigned 
to it by him is to be found there. Here are his words :— 
“Kakiku ity esha Sloka ckavyaijano Neminirvanama- 
hakavye Rajimatiparityagadhikare samudravarpanariipo 
jieyah.” Perhaps the editor of Neminireana can enlighten 

this, 


us in Tegard to 















Aur. XII.—Account of the Hindw Fire-Temple at Baku, in 
the Trans-Caueasus Province of Russia, By Colonel 
©. E. Srewarr, ©.B., O.M.G., C.L.E., Indian Staff Corps 
(ret.), H.M. Consul-General at Odessa. 


Ix 1866, I first visited Baku on the Caspian Sea on 
a journey from India to Nijni Novgorod Fair. Travelling 
with me at the time was a Hindu trader from Scinde, who 
was going to Russia to sell jewellery. He had previously 
heard of the Hindu Fire-Temple near Baku, and was most 
anxious to visit it, 

At that time there were only two petroleum refineries at 
Baku: one of these was at Surukhaneh, some few miles from 
Baku, At this refinery was situated what was known as 
“The Temple of the Everlasting Fire,” which was one of the 
sights of Baku. The petroleum refinery had been placed 
here for the purpose of utilizing the natural petroleum gas 
which rose from fissures in the soil. For ages a so-called 
everlasting fire had been kept burning and watched by 
Hindu priests from India. 

The spot where the gas rose from the ground had been 
enclosed by a wall, and a small temple built in the midst. 
Around the wall were cells for the priests who attended 
the fire, and also for Hindu visitors who came here after 
visiting the Temple of Jawala Mukhi in the Kangra 
District of the Punjab. The Kangra Temple of the Flame- 
Faced Goddess is well-known in India, and Dr. Cust will 
write an account of it to accompany my paper. The 
enclosure at Baku was similar in many respects to 
a Punjabi Dharamsala. : 

In 1866 one Hindu priest alone watched the fire, although 
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previously three Hindu priests had always watched it; but 
not long before my visit the senior priest or Abbot of the 
Dharamsal4, if I may so call him, had been murdered by 
Tartars for the sake of the money he had collected from 
Hindu devotees and other visitors to the temple, for though, 
of course, not an object of veneration, it was the source of 
& superstitious sort of curiosity to the neighbouring 
Mahomedans. 

After the murder of the Abbot one of the surviving 
priests fled, but the third remained to tend the fire, which 
was merely a pipe in the ground connecting with the 
naturally rising gas, and this pipe was contained in one of 
the cells built round the wall. 

In the centre of the enclosure a much more modern 
building stood; this did not contain the fire, but was 
dedicated to the God Siva, as was shown by Siva’s iron 
trident, which was fastened on the roof. A photo-zincograph 
of this and a portion of the Dharamsala is shown. 

The Hindu priest who remained was very delighted to 
find I spoke Punjabi, which was his native language. He 
had come from some place north of Delhi, and had been 
a priest for some time at the Jowalla Mukhi Temple, near 
Kangra. He said he there heard from other priests of 
this greater Jawila Ji, as he called it, and had come’ on 
a pilgrimage to visit it, and remained for many years. 
He was, however, anxious to leave, and wished to accompany 
the Hindu trader from Scinde, who was travelling on board 
the steamer with me. He attempted to leave by our 
steamer, but was not permitted by the Russian authorities 
because his passport was not in order, 

I returned to Baku in 1881, and again visited this temple. 
I found the fire out and no priest. The engineer in ch 
of the neighbouring petroleum refinery accompanied me en 
a staged ‘de roe the key. He relit the fire, 

B caretully extinguished it, as he said he 
wanted all the natural petroleum gas for heating the 
farnapes of his own works. He also informed sae thed 
since my previous visit a new Priest had arrived from 
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India and taken charge for a time of the temple, but after 
some time had left. On this occasion I found on the floor 
close to the fire a small copper tablet with a figure of the 
elephant-headed god Gunpatti deeply engraved on it. I 
have visited this temple many times since, as I have resided 
in Baku for some months, and on one occasion I took a 
photographer with me and had some of the inscriptions 
photographed, ‘There were stone-cut inscriptions over the 
doors of most of the cells of the Dharamsalé and one over 
the entrance to the Siva temple. 

Most of the inseriptions were in the N&gari character, 
and I was able from a very slight knowledge of Nagari 
to read the invocation “ Ai Sri Ganesha” on one of them. 
There was also an inscription in Persian character, I 
got copies of all them except the one over the Siva temple, 
which was too high up. 

Two of the best of my photos were lost, including the 
one I was able partially to read. Of the others I here 
give photo-zineographs. I am unable personally to read 
them, and I publish them in the hope: that some more 
capable person may read them. The date on the inscription 
in Persian character, 1158, is of course legible, and no doubt 
refers to the building of the much more modern Siva 
temple. The inscription, from what I have been told by 
others by whom it has been partially read, seems to be in 
Hindi of a modern form, but I think the Dharamsélé is 
of considerably older date than this inscription. 

There can be no doubt that this temple is not and never 
can have been a Zoroastrian temple. I have after seeing 
it visited a real Zoroastrian temple in Southern Persia; 
that particular Zoroastrian temple, although no longer in 
use, had only been abandoned a few years previously, 
and was in perfect repair. It was situated on a high mound, 
and was of a totally different form from this temple. 

In the country between the Gurgan river and the Attrek 
river, near the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
also in the northern part of Khorasan, near the Attrek river, 
I saw great mounds near each village which tradition 
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amongst the people states were the sites of fire-temples, 
and I have seen one near Mahomedabad in Daraguez with 
some remains of a fire-temple of the same pattern as the 
one I had seen in Southern Persia, but these Zoroastrian 
temples are always placed on high mounds, and not on 
a plain as the Baku temple is. 

Baron Thielman in his work speaks of the Baku temple 
as if it were a Zoroastrian temple, but I feel certain he 
is mistaken. He saw the same priest apparently there as 
I met in 1866, but he was only able to speak to him 
through an interpreter, while I spoke to the man in his 
native language, and saw a good deal of him. 

At Khaff, in Khorasan, near the Afghan border, I met 
two Hindu Fakirs from India, who announced themselves 
to me as on a pilgrimage to this Baku Jawila Ji ; also, some 
of the Hindu traders settled at Khaff (where I resided for 
six months), when I left that place for England in 1882, 
begged to be allowed to accompany me as far as Baku 
for the purpose of visiting this temple, Although the Hindus 
I have met in Persia know about this temple, I never 
heard any Zoroastrian in Persia, although I met many, 
express any wish to visit it, or have any knowledge of its 
existence. 

I was informed by a Hindu Fa 
Afghan Frontier of Persia, th 
only the Jawiélo Ji at Baku, 
temple which he had heard o 


We know, besides the well-known example of the Fire- 
Temple at Kangra, that the Hindus certainly in ancient 
times worshipped fire. At page 27 of Tod’s « Annals of 
Rajasthan,” it is mentioned that three of 
Teshwaen, of the Solar Race, aband 
took to religion, and that one of 
was said to have been the first 
pyreum, and worshipped fire. 


T am anxious that some one, who is more of an orientalist 
than myself, should take up the matter of the inscriptions 


of this temple; and although I think none of the inscriptions 


kir, whom I met near the 
at he proposed to yisit not 
but still another Hindu fire- 
f in Bokhara territory. 


the sons of 
oned worldly affairs and 
these sons, Canin by name, 
who made an agnihotra or 


pen ed 


are very ancient, still they appear to be considerably older 
than the one giving the date 1158, which I suppose to be 
Hegira. This appears only to refer to the Siva temple, 
which is probably more modern than the rest. ‘ 

The general form of this Baku Fire-Temple reminded 
me very much of the temple amongst the ruins known 4s 
Bil Rajah Kafir Kot, on the Indus, which I visited. 


Nore sy tae Honorary Secrerary, R. N. Cust. 


It is by my special request, that my friend Colonel Charles 
Stewart, of the Indian Army, bas written this paper to 
illustrate the Photographs of Inscriptions, which were taken 
at his expense, at Baku. His visit preceded mine, and he 
saw the Priest still in possession of the building, and he 
was a Native of India. When I visited Baku, and drove 
up to the Petroleam Fields, I found that the Priest had 
sold his interests to the Petroleum Company, and was gone: 
I thought of the last oracle of Delphi. 

The cost of engraving these Photographs by the Platino- 
type process has been supplied by Colonel Stewart and 
myself, in order that the Society should not be put to 
expense. No attempt has been made to translate the 
Inscriptions, or to express opinion as to the circumstances, 
under which this survival of the Ancient Fire-worship of 
Central Asia has maintained itself. Our object has been 
to record the Inscriptions and notify the facts: it may lead 
others to write more fully on the subject. Unless some 
steps are taken to interest the Russian Government in 
these Inscriptions, the building will probably be pulled 
down, the materials used for Petroleum stores,‘and the 
Inscriptions disappear. One incidental advantage of pub- 
lishing this paper will be, that the attention of Russian 
scholars will be called to the subject. 
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Dr. T. H. Thornton, M-R.A.S., has called my attention 
to the following fact; 

“Tn the Lahore Museum there is a Sculpture from a 
Buddhist Monastery in the Yusufzai country. The Sculpture 
represents a number of young men pouring water from jars 
upon a Fire-worship Altar, while some ancient devotees 
are standing round looking very disconsolate, According 
to General Cunpingham, in a printed note on this Sculpture, 
it is intended to symbolize the destruction of Fire-worship 
in the Yusufzai country, by the introduction of the com- 
paratively new Religion of Buddha.” Dr. Thornton had 
a Photograph of this Sculpture, but he presented it to the 
University of Leyden. A copy of General Cunningham's 
printed Note will no doubt be found in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports. 

In October, 1846, more than fifty years ago, in the course 
of my winter tour in camp round my District of Hoshyarpir 
of the Jhalandhar Doab in the Panjab, I crossed over into 
the District of Kangra for the purpose of visiting the 
far-famed and unique Fire-Temple of Jwala Mikhi. My 
Journal of that year supplies me with the following facts ; 

I crossed the River Beas, and rested during the heat of the 
day in a village, and arrived at the sacred spot at dusk. 
It was on the occasion of the Annual Festival, and great 
crowds were assembled: bells were ringing, and cymbals 
clanging on all sides. The town is beautifully situated at 
the foot of a lofty range of hills, and on an eminence 
was conspicuous the Temple, which had rendered the place 
famous. 

In the middle of the night I visited the Sacred Fire: 
the whole town seemed to be a succession of steps leading 
to the gates of the Temple. I took off my shoes at the 
entry, and, passing through the crowds who were seated 
with burning lamps before them, I entered through the brazen 
gates into the sanctum sanctorum, and was conducted by the 
Priests to the very spot, where the Naphtha-flames were 
bursting from the ground. There was no possibility of 
deception there, as an ordinary Natural Phenomenon had 
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een transformedf by the ignorant population into a Deity. 

_ The devout worsQippers pressed forward to burn ghee, and 
wax-tapers, in the beautiful flames: flowers were thrown 
in, and offerings) of money laid on the Temple-floor. It 
must have been hot work for the attendant Priests to stand 
for hours near those powerful flames, which had no escape 
by orifices in the roof, for over our heads was a eanopy of 
gold presented \y the Inte Maharija Ranjit Singh; the 
building of th Temple was solid and substantial, I re- 
turned tomy t, /much gratified. The next day I received 
numerous visite/from all classes, as in those days the 
presence of the white Ruler was a new phenomenon. I 
went again to ¥sit the sacred flame: in the morning goats 
had been saerticed by devotees: I was vexed, that I had 
not been inforned, as I should have liked to have witnessed 
this survivalof the Ritual of Early Mankind. 

I ¢limbe? the heights behind, and looked down at the 
motley grop below me: the devotee pilgrims had come a 
long distanb, and were showering cowries upon the golden 
canopy, of which troops of monkeys were quietly basking. 
Crevud passed from spot to spot: the whole hive was in 
mfion, and I watched them with interest. A pilgrim 
frm Lower Bengal, a Calcutta Babu, had travelled many 
thousand miles to see this Temple, and worship: he was 

a man of education, and coming forward to salute me with 
a respectful bow, addressed me in English, and we entered 
into conversation, He asked me whether I had ever 
witnessed a more sure and sufficient manifestation of the 
great Power which created and ruled the world, the 
* Paraméshvara,’ or, as he described it, ‘the God Almighty,’ 
than those living flames, coming up night and day from 
the centre of the earth? I disappointed him by telling 
him, that I did not think more of it than of the fountains 
of water, which sprang up from their secret depths, and 
the flames, which came into existence from the rubbing of 
aticks of wood together; if fact, that it was a beautiful and 
rare phenomenon of Nature, but nothing more, and quite 
\nworthy of worship by educated men, who spoke English. 
4.4.4.8, 1897, al 
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EW had snly emanacer he REC a ernment o 
beautiful Province, and annexed it, in th say te a 
_ very year, 1846, and as a reward for my services in the field 
at the age of twenty-five, I had been plifoed que 
this district, newly conquered, under the pervision of my 4 

great master, John Lawrence: our art of - 






that I was permitted to enter their 
sacred places of worship. Religious tole : 
Jewel of Empire: in our annexation-prot, mations we had 

told them, that every man was at liberty ti , serve the Great __ 
Creator in the way, which seemed best to hi’ mm: they believed 


it, and at the end of half a century we feel that the policy 4 





Was 4 wise one, 


January, 1897. 








Arr. XTIL—Two Notes on Indian Numismatics. By E. J. 
Rapsox, M.A., M.R.A.S, 


Ox a Corx-Lecenp or THE Grarco-Inptan Kiyo 
Hermaevs. 


Tue regular Greek inscription on the coins of Hermacus 
is BASIAEQS ZSQTHPOE | EPMAIOY; but, on some of 
his bronze coins, and on the whole bronze series issued 
by him conjointly with Kujula Kadphises,’ there appears 
an inscription which differs from this in two respects— 
(1) the substitution of STHPOE for S|QTHPOE, and (2) 
the addition of the syllable ZY. 

The former of these two peculiarities has, by most 
scholars, been regarded as merely an gngraver's mistake ; 
but, in opposition to this view, it has been pointed out by 
M. Senart,? that, whenever this Greek inscription on the 
obverse is accompanied by an Indian translation in Kharosthi 
characters on the reverse—that is to say, on certain bronze 
coins struck by Hermaeus alone, as distinguished from those 
struck by him conjointly with Kujula Kadphises—mahatasa 
is always found in the place of tratarasa, the regular equi- 
valent of SQTHPOE. STHPOE can, therefore, scarcely 
be a mistake for SQTHPOS; and M. Senart is inclined 
to see in this strange form a new title indicative of some 
diminution in the power of Hermacus. 

With regard to the second point, Y has always been 
a well-known numismuatic puzzle. It has generally been 
explained as some title, or as an abbreviation of some title, 


Po ees .- Cat., p. 65, Hermacus, Nos, 45-50; and p. 120, Dermiacus 
* Journal Aviatigue, 1889 (vol. xiii, 8th netics), p. 370. 
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Scythic or Greek ;' but here, too, the theory has been 
advanced? that it is due to the mistake of an engraver, 
who repeated the final letters of the words SQTHPOS and 
EPMAIOY, which, in consequence of the arrangement of 
the inscription on the coins, are actually brought into 
juxtaposition. 

Some confusion might, no doubt, have been avoided, 
in this instance, had the numismatists adopted in their 
catalogues some method of indicating this arrangement. 
Several writers, who have dealt with this question, have 
evidently been under the impression that his EY occurs 
on the coins as a prefix to the name EPMAIOY; and, it 
must be confessed, that, apart from illustrations, the 
descriptions given in the catalogues, where the whole in- 
scription is printed continuously as BASIAEQS SQTHPOE 
ZY EPMAIOY, by no means discourage this delusion. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the name EPMAIOY stands alone 
beneath the bust of the king, and the remainder of the 
legend, which is separated from the name, is written over 
the bust. This distinction between the two portions of 
the legend might easily be indicated by some method 
of printing, or by the use of some dividing sign; and if 
this had been done in the coin-catalognes—if, for instance, 
the inscription had been printed as BAZIAEQZETHPOESY - 

| EPMAIOY—some very natural misconception would have 
been prevented.* 

All previous attempts to explain this enigmatical coin- 
legend are open to one or more of the following criticisms : 
(1) they are founded upon the dangerous assumption 
that all the specimens of this particular class of coins bear 
the same engraver’s mistake or mistakes; (2) they depend 
upon conjectures, which it would be difficult to support by 


* Lassen, Ind. Alt,, ii, p. 363, note 1, as= Saka or id 389, ase Yuoh-chi : 
Cunningham, Num. Chron, 1892, p. ae better DP pn ; 
{Le.), pet ee dc Pp. 46, ts=Xvyyerqs; Senart, Jowrn, ds. 

Seigenerriy se ee Mitek P- 208, note 1. 
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the evidence of other coins of the time; and (3) they leave 
out of sight what should be a main guiding principle in 
dealing with these bilingual coins, viz., that, with very few 
exceptions, the Greek and Kharosthi inscriptions exactly 
correspond, 

In attempting, therefore, to offer a solution of this 
problem, which shall not be open to these criticisms, it 
may be assumed, in the first place, that just as EPMAIOY 
= Heramayasa and BAZIAEQE = maharajasa, 80 the re- 
_ maining portion of the Greek legend STHPOSEY = the 
remaining portion of the Kharosthi legend mahatasa. 

Now STHPOSSY is certainly not a Greek word. It 
must, therefore, probably be some Indian word transcribed 
into Greek characters. If so, -ZY is simply the termina- 
tion of the genitive case=the Sanskrit -sya or the Prakrit 
-ssa. Fortunately, it is possible to quote a parallel from 
the coins themselves, On the small bronze coins which 
bear the name Kujula Kadaphes,' the genitive Kiusanasa 
of the Kharosthi inscription is regularly represented by 
the Greek XOPANCY.2 There can be little doubt, then, 
that STHPOESY is a genitive form, and this transliteration 
of the genitive termination by the Greek -ZY may, perhaps, 
not be without some philological importance as showing 
that, in the transition from the Sanskrit -sya to the Prakrit 
-ssa, the sound of the semi-vowel had not entirely dis- 
appeared. 

It is necessary, therefore, to search for some Prakrit form, 
which will admit at the same time of being transliterated 
by STHPOSEY and rendered by mahatasa, Now there 
can be little doubt that this word has been suggested by 
the SQTHPOS which, in the earlier coins of Hermaseus, 
occupied the same position ; and it is quite possible that 
a false analogy may have influenced the transliteration ; 


1 Gardner, B.M. Cat., p. 123, 

2 In thin case, again, it has been p |. in direct opposition to the 
unanimous testimony of the coins, to regan XOPANCY 2 an engraver’s 
mistake for KOPANOY- This tendeucy to tamper with documents caunot be 
too strongly deprecated. 
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but, apart from this possibility, there are no great difficulties 
i in the way of supposing the existence of a Prakrit form 
“sterassa=the Pali therassa, and, like it, derived from the 
Sanskrit sthacirasya. The only point in this derivation 
which seems to present any difficulty is the representation 
of the Sanskrit s¢/ by the Prakrit s¢. Instances of a similar 
loss of aspiration in Prakrit are, however, not hard to find ;! 
; and, moreover, the observation just made must be borne in 
mind, viz., that the reading ST-, instead of 5Q-, muy, 
after all, be due to the fulse analogy with S|QTHPOS. 
With regard to the correspondence in meaning between 
this hypothetical *sterassa and mahatasa, some curious and 
interesting points present themselves, A general meaning 
‘ of the Sanskrit stharira (= angesehen, gravis,” Bohtlingk 
. and Roth) might, indeed, be roughly expressed by mahatasa ; 
but there can be little doubt that s/Aavira and thera had, 
at this period and in this part of India, acquired a specially 
Buddhist meaning. The Buddhistic tendencies of the earlier 
5 Graeco-Indian king Menander are well known. Is it 


possible that the epithet =THPOZEY marks Hermaeus 
also as a follower of the law of Buddha ? 


Tue Gop Siva ox Kusana Corns. 


By a strange chance, the inscription OkbO, which 
accompanies the figure of Siva on the coins of Kuaniska 
and his successors, has been read in every imaginable way 
but the right one. Formerly the reading OKPO wus 
universally accepted, and explained, in its application to 
Siva, as equivalent to the Sanskrit ugra “the terrible,” 
or vakra “the cruel.” Since Dr. Stein’s discovery,? that 


* Johannson, Der dialekte der sopen. Shihbtcgarhi.. : 
Atoka's (Actes du 8 Congris Inter. dm Oriensalinncs nation, Met TA. die 


Br : fon ii, 1 fase, 
> p- 129), quotes the form artejstamati as ting the Sk, irestha- ‘ 
= 2 Babylonian ond Oriental Becerd, . ; “ na 
4 IndlosSeythian Coins.” vol. i, p. 155, Zoroastrian Deities on 





the modified form of the Greek P, viz. b, which is in- 
variably used in this case, regularly represents the sibilant 
$, the word has been read oso, and regurded as a tran- 
scription of the Sanskrit wiks@ “the bull”? Midway 
between these two readings comes one suggested by 
Dr. Hoernlé,? viz. OHPO, and supposed by him to represent 
the Sanskrit eira “ the hero.” 

This last reading did not attract the attention which 
it deserved, for, though undoubtedly, as being previous to 
the date of Dr. Stein’s discovery, it is incorrect with 
regard to the third letter, yet it has the merit of insisting 
on a fact which has been strangely overlooked by numis- 
matists, viz. that the second letter is H and not K. This 
fact is patent from an examination of the coins, For its 
demonstration, one need go no farther than the names of 
the kings Kaniska and Huviska, as they appear on the 
obverse of the same coins, which bear this OkbO on the 
reverse—KONKDKI= Kanéski, and OOkPKI=Ovéski. It 
is, indeed, scarcely too much to say that the two churacters 
are never confused on coins, except in the case of the late 
barbarous issues, which must belong to a period when the 
Greek letters were no longer understood. They are 
frequently enough confused in the drawings which illus- 
trate the older numismatic works,’ for the draughtsman 
has here, as in so many other cases, been unconsciously 
influenced by his own ideas; but this only affords another 
instance, if one were needed, of the futility for scientific 
purposes of eye-copies of inscriptions. 

The correct reading of OkPO is, therefore, undoubtedly 
Oéso or Hoeso; and this latter form suggests a Prakrit 
*haceso or *hacedo, which would represent the Sanskrit 
Bhaveéa “the Lord of Being,” a well-known title of Siva. 

The representation of the three sibilants of Sanskrit is 
never completely carried out in the Prakritic dialects, and 


t Dronia, Rerwe Numiematique, 1888, p. 207 ; followed by Cunningham, Yam, 
Chron, 1892, p. 62. 

2 Quoted by Drouin (Le.). % 

3 E.g, Ariana Antigua, plate xii, 4, ete. 
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any such nice distinction would be especially difficult in 
the case of Prakrit words expressed in the Kusano-Greek 
alphabet. It is, therefore, not so hard to believe that the 
b, which more commonly represents the lingual Wf, may, 
in this case, be used for the palatal gy s. In another 
instance, § is represented by the Greek Z, ie. Visdkha= 
BI24FO; and it is important to notice that on one coin! 
Ol-20 =oézo is actually written instead of the more familiar 
OkbO. 

On a unique coin formerly belonging to General 
Cunningham, and now in the British Museum, Siva is 
represented, together with his consort Uma, whose name 
appears as OMMO. This coin was published by General 
Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1892, plate 
xiii, 1; but, in his description on p. 119, he wrongly refers 
to the female deity as “the goddess Nanaia... holding 
her peculiar symbol; . . to left, NANO.” These particulars 
would apply to the next coin represented on the plate ; but 
on the coin in question, not only is the inscription OMMO 
quite distinct, but the symbol which the female deity holds 
in her hand—it may perhaps be a flower—is quite different 
from the well-known symbol of Nanaia; and we ma 


lk y, there- 
fore, unhesitatingly add Uma to the list of India 


n deities 


represented on Kusana coins. 


' This coin is published by Gardner, 2.3. Cat., 


but without any notice of its remarkable tuner igtioe, Bazodeo,”” No, 3 (p. 159), 





Arr. XIV.—Some Notes on the Diwans of the Arabic Tribes. 
By I. Gotvzruer, Hon. M.R.A-S, 


Tur Dicdn of the Hudeilites must be regarded as our 
single remaining inheritance of a great mass of literature 
which formed an important part of the results obtained 
by the Arab philologians in their first endeavours to 
collect the old poetry of the Arabs. 

Indeed, the history of Arabic literature, which—if it be 
ever once realised—must suffice for the oldest period with 
recording many lost productions of learning and diligence, 
has exactly this office to fulfil when it begins to give an 
necount of the labours of philological workers in the field 
of ancient poetry. 

Besides preserving and revising those more remarkable 
poems which of old won fame and renown throughout all 
Arabdom as the most exalted products of their classic 
composers (fuhdl), quite regardless of the special tribes 
which produced them, the old scholars did not fail to devote 


themselves to collecting the diwans of particular tribes, Their. 


task was to gather together all the traditions of each tribe 
relating to earlier times, and to set them down in writing. 
In so doing, they turned their attention to the compositions 
of the ¢ribe-poets which had been preserved in the memory 
of the tribe, and which were mostly associated with its 
historical recollections. To obtain such information, the 
philologians themselves were not always obliged to wander 
about in the desert from tent to tent. Frequently, they 
caused to be brought into town some dweller of the 
waste who was especially fitted to impart the desired 
oct te Ra cin oe ey Wn 
Rogers Fellow of Harvard niversity, Cambridge, Mass, 
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knowledge by his large acquaintance and the wealth of 
his remembrances, and interviewed him at their ease in 
their own apartments of study. Ishik al-Mausili, who was 
constantly engaged in the search for ancient traditions, 
neglected to breakfast one day with a certain man of high 
rank, by whom he had been invited, because at the time 
he had a Bedawi in his parlour, whose dictations he was 
eagerly taking down.' In that chapter of the Fidrist which 
deals with the Humanists, frequently oceurs the name of 
some A‘ribi who made himself useful to scholars in the 
city (p. 44 ffg.). : 

Thus the studies pursued by the scholars of the second 
century a.u. with the pure-blooded representatives of 
Arabdom, were, apart from specifically linguistic researches, 
to a large extent directed to collecting the poetic memoirs 
of the various tribes. From them resulted the Tyribe- 
Dtwedns, and to such labours as above described they owed 
their birth. And it is not at all surprising to learn? 
that these collections, in the hands of able men like 
Kihalof al-almar, were exposed to the risk of forgery and 
apocryphal interpolation. The impulse and stimulus which 
the cultivation of such studies already received under 
the Umayyads* among official circles—a fuct illustrated 
by anecdotes preserved in the literature*— make it in 


+ Ag., ¥, 120, 5 ffg.—In ‘Abbside times the Bedawi- abid i 
Thouma, wed to make his appearance in Basra, at whieh ass the vhilolegioes 
would take advantage of his presence in the city (.49., xii, 33), Likewise, from 
the contact with the desert-Amba afforded by the Hajj, the philologians 
endeavoured to draw profit for their learning (.49,, xviii, 190). It is iy i 
to learn ata later period how 4/-4ehari (252-370), having fallen captive to the 

. # turned fo account the intercourse he was then permitted to enjoy 
with Bedawin of diverse tribes, during his involuntary *ojourn among them, for 
his Tahdth at-iuja. He tells at some length about it in hie introduction to that 
work (Catalogue of the Khedivial Library at Caire, iv, 169). In the year 230 
when Boga swept many Band Numeir-Bedawin captive into z the 

ilologians prgines to rae * order to make the most of the elld icons 
lor purposes of learning (.4/- Aa + Newddir, MS. of ¢ ibl. Nationale in Paris, 

I. arabe, 1935, fol. 60 = Xhisdnat al-adeb, iv, rot pee - me 
Mushir, ii, 203. 

3 Jacob, Das Leben der torialamischen passages quoted 
in Mubammedanicche Studien, ii, 203, 9 > OF. the $ 

© We refer to anecdotes relating to ilologians sue 
(=Al-Harirl, Dwrat ol-jaeveds, ed. Thocbeeke 177), vi, oo = mAs ‘Nase 
worthy in this connection is the following narrative from the introduction of 






= Re! Pep ie e ; 
a high degree likely to suppose that the preparation of 
such repertoires, if we may s0 call them, was even then 
in progress. At any rate, it is related of Hammad al- 
Rawiya, in a passage already brought to our notice by 


Abd Ahmad Hosan al-‘Askart (a. 982) to his 2} 25 2 Le o* 
is Ul, (MS. Landberg) :— 
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Wellhausen,' that he made ready for an interview with the 
caliph Al-Walid ibn Yazid, in the belief that the caliph 
would question him concerning the poems of one or another 
tribe to which he stood in kindred relation, by cramming 
the “ Book of the Kureish” and the “ Book of the Thakif” 
(45, te 3 CAS 3cs 5), Very old also must have 
been the sa So S$, to which I have called attention 
on a previous occasion.? Yet, if the passage in which 
such a book is mentioned, can really be referred to 
& written collection of the memoirs and poems of the tribe 
of Tamim, the ascription of the verse containing that 
mention to the poet Bishr ibn Abi Khazim rests on 
a very weak basis. It is improbable—nay, impossible—that 
such a collection existed as carly as the time of that poet. 

In the following generation these labours move actively 
forward. The scholurs of the ‘Abbaside epoch, on the basis 
of the preliminary attempts of the previous period, make 
their humanistic studies to share in the general outburst 
of the sciences and energetically continue the collection of 
tribe-diwans. 

Under the name of Khalid ibn Kulthim,? who apparently 
belongs back in Umayyad times, a ULL ysl wes is 
mentioned, with the observation that it embraced a number 
of Arab tribes (US i352 de soos). From the lips of 
an Arab of the tribe of Asad, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Fak‘asi (lived down to the time of Harin al-Rashid), 
the memoirs of the tribe of Asad* were compiled, resulting 
in a latest, oat cle tS, Possibly Abd ‘Wheida 
(d. circa 207-10 4.4.) followed in the same path with his 

PR a gg 
waa to the nceraiiy hegemony)! 
lived, see my Introductinn to the are We Hata ag ee When this scholar 
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4 Fihrist, 66, 10. Medan of al- Hutes'a, 48 note, 


* Thid., 49, 15 ¢. Fligel, Gramm. Schulen, 55, 





monographs on the Gatafan, Aus, and Khazraj, as also the 
Bani Mazin» And elsewhere a “ Book of the Tamimite 
Tribe of Mazin” is anonymously cited.* On the authority 
of Al-Dirakutni (d. 385) we learn of “an old book in 
which the author had collected notices of the ¢ride of 
Dabba and its poets.” Abt-l-Kisim al-Amidi (d. 370), 
in his book on homonymous poets (Kitib al-mu’talif 
wal-mukhtalif), having occasion to determine whether a 
certain verse belonged to Abu-l-Gal al-Tuhawi or to a poet 
of the tribe of Nahshal bearing the same name, rests his 
decision on the fact that he had discovered accounts of 
Al-Tuhawi in the “Book of the Tribe of Tuhayya,” while 
he had never seen a poet of this name mentioned in the 
“ Book of the Tribe of Nahshal.”* The same Al-Amidi 
refers also to a “Book of Banti-l-Kein b. al-Jasr."° At 
what time these collections were first edited we cannot, 
from the notices to which we are indebted for the know- 
ledge of their actual existence, conclude with any certainty. 
We are equally left in ignorance as to the names of their 
authors. A collection of the Dabba and Nahshal poets is 
given by the Fidrist (159, 7, 8) as the work of Al-Sukkari; 
but it is not probable that a book from this philologian 
would be alluded to a century later as a Kitdh ‘atik. 
Apparently an older, less elaborate work is to be understood, 
whose further revision and completion were undertaken 
by Al-Sukkari, as in the case of the Hudeilite com- 
positions and the individual diwins which that careful 
scholar published. However that may be, we perceive 


1 Fikrist, 64, 7. 13. 15, 

® Yakt, Geogr. Dict., iv, 360, 4 
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that the philologians of the fourth century a.t., when- 
ever any matter relating to a poet was unclear to them, 
could turn to the respective Tribe-Monograph. Abf 
Hatim al-Sijistini (d. cirea 250-2) had done the same, 
in order to determine the correct reading in a crooked 
verse’: that is to say, he collated the verse with the collec- 
tion of that Kubi/a to which the author of the verse in 
question belonged. 

To this end stood ready about this time for scholars’ 
reference the complete works of a man who, as it seems, 
marks the highest point in the redaction of these Kabila- 
repertoires, to wit, Aba ‘Amr al-Sheibdni (d. cirea 205-10). 
He is reported to have put together over eighty tribe- 
diwins. All further propagation of this mass of literature 
was based upon his communication of the same? (a.5 bal, 
LSS ital lest wie). He may be said to have 
incorporated all the acquisitions of his predecessors, Only 
three hundred years ago single portions of this work 
lay within reach of the learned “Ahd al-Kadir ibn ‘Omar 
al-Bagdddi (eleventh century A.H.), at the disposal of 
whom stood a whole library of bibliographie curiosa, now 


partly lost, as material for his KhizAnat al-adab, a book 
throughout rich in all kinds of learning.» He is able, 


* Abi Zeid, Newddir, 118,16: N51 515 O5 25S co 


* Fihrist, 68, 7. = 

2 To give only an example or two: ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Bagdidi had before him 
an autograph copy of the commentary of Ahé ‘ Vheida Ma‘ mar ike al-Muthanma 
on the Diwan of Bishr ibn Abi Khazim (according to Al-BagdAdi, in Kufie 
script: of. ii, 262).—The citations from the Diedn of the Hudeilites he wns able 
to collate with a well-attested copy dating from the year 200 a1, (ii, 317, bottom) ; 
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The single existing copy of Abd Hatim al-Sijistini's Kies al-Mw'ammarin, now 





* My mn?) & 7 = = , 
for instance, to cite a verse of Ufnin al-Taglibi from the 
“ Taglib Poets” of AbQ ‘Amr.’ In speaking of another 
poet he states that he has used the same author's collection 
of the poems of the tribe Band Muhdrib b, Khasafa ibn Keis 
ibn ‘Ailan, in a manuscript of that work dated 291 4.1. 
This manuscript had been prepared on the basis of an 
earlier one, executed by Abu-l-Hasan al-TAsi (also noted ? as 
a BLL! 4,},) and approved by his teacher Ibn Al-A‘rabi 
(d. 231-3) — 
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Even Al-Sukkari (d. 271) busied himself not only with 
re-editing the diwans of the classical poets, but also with 


in the University Library of Cambridge (Q 286), was used by ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Bajgelidi. The title-page bears an autograph notice from him. For literary- 
historical purposes, an orderly list of the books and treatises cited in the Khizina 
would form s most desirable supplement to Guidi’s index to the same, Many 
a rare or entirely lost work can now be known only from such citations, 

1 Khisdnat al-adeb, ix, 458, 5: gc gi a Loy! lel 1 igsd 
eis jes $ Gt. Cf. iii, 614, 24, 

2 Fibrist, 71, 10. For Al Tist see Kremer, Uber die Gedichte des Labyd 
(Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akademie 4. Wiss., phil. hist. Cl, 1881), 4. 

5 Kis, ad., iii, 165. 
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publishing a whole lot of tribe-diwins! Of the latter 
(in Sukkari’s recension) nothing more than a large part of 
the Hudvilite diwdus now remains, which owes much to 
the pains bestowed upon it by that philologian. But about 
this time, in place of full diwins of the tribes, series of 
selections from this now vast literature begin to give satis- 
faction. Such a chrestomathy of Kabail-diwans, in addition 
to his Hamasa, which he arranged according to subject- 
matter, was put into shape by Abad Tammdm (d. 231) in 
his compilation entitled JL les} eLb=e*, But this 
chrestomathy, often used by the author of the Khizanat 
al-adab for the purpose of collating verses cited by him, 
has also not come down to us, 

With the disappearance of the immediate interest in the 
tribal life of the desert, regard for Kabail-diwins more and 
more vanished in the background. Most of what the tribes 
preserved from their poets and transmitted to the eager 
pPhilologians now excited but a limited interest, and this 
for the most part only in the narrow circle of the members 
of the respective tribes. Not all that a tribe preserved 
from its bards stood on a level of poetic vigour and 
perfection adequate to a wider, less personally interested, 
universal demand. The redactors of poetical compilations, 
therefore, came to pick out those classic pieces which won 
recognition in wider circles, or to select whatever, by reason 
of its celebrity or because of the historical points of interest 
attaching to its origin, appeared worthy, over and above 
the particular fellowship of the tribe, to become the common 
property of Arab society at large and to be valued in the 
widest circles as masterpieces of poetry. It is possible that 
even a large part of the Mufaddaliyyat is only a selection 
containing the better pieces of various tribe-diwans. 
According to a literary-historical notice, Abu ‘Amr al- 
Sheibani really became acquainted with the tribe-diwans 


' Twenty-five of these are enumerated in the Fidrist, 159, 6-10, Further, 


78, 24: SUd! wt Akt, Jy" ow dole sles! sft e;. 





which he afterwards published, from the instruction he 
received from Al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi.! Such anthologies, 
in which the best specimens from among the poetical 
treasures of the tribes were brought together, as well as 
the ever more firmly crystallizing diwins of the FuAd/, must 
be placed first among the causes whereby the tribe-diwans 
fell into neglect—later on into actual oblivion. One single 
collection has been spared this fate through the special 
care shown it by the transmitters of poetical tradition, it 
may be because the poetic excellences of its contents entitled 
it to an exceptionally high place above the general com- 
positions of tribe-poets—I mean the “ Divedn of the Tribe 
of Hudeil.” This work shows us, among other things, that 
these tribal traditions covered not only the events of the 
Jahiliyya period, but extended quite down into the Umayyad 
epoch, that is to say, well on to the time when activity in 
imaking collections of this sort was already under way. 
With the decay of this literature at once fell into oblivion 
poets’ names which once loudly resounded in the midst of 
their respective tribes. Compositions likewise disappeared 
which were once objects of admiration in the camps of 
Beduin, who haughtily boasted of the deeds of their fellow- 
kinsmen. Fragments of such poems are still plentifully 
preserved in the Nawddir-works, now standing without 
their original context. And many a unique, otherwise 
unknown, poet's name appearing in the work of Abu Zeid 
al-Ansari, printed in Beirit some two years ago, with the 
verses thereto attached, was drawn from the Ash‘ir al- 
Kabail. 

Of those tribe-diwins whose collection formed the labours 
of the most important philologians during the second and 
third centuries a.H., and of which a number, though in only 


1 AbG-I-Barnkiit al-Anbiri (d. 677), Nushat al-alibbi’ fi fabahit al-mlabd’ 
(Csiro, 1294}, 121 ult. 2 4l0 ee) Jail! .= 351 0) Sac, 
awe \pesury a) - 


® Ag, xxi, 144, 11 fig. 
1mad. 1897. 
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of the old Arabic literature, they seem to have irretrievably. be 
_ vanished. Only an unexpected turn of fortune, such as 

favours literary finds in our day, can bring them once more — 
to light from the dark depths of some Oriental library. 





Arr. XV.—A Seljukite Inscription at Damascus. By 
Henry Cassers Kay, M.R.AS. 


Tue Royal Asiatic Society is indebted to the courtesy of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for a copy of the 
article published in its Journal (vol. iv, 3rd ser., Nos, 2 
and 3)—a paper read at a meeting of the Society in 
November last, by Mr. R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., on the 
great mosque of Damascus. The paper offers us an 
historical account of the building, a description of the 
surviving vestiges of the old temple, and of the Christian 
Church of St. John the Baptist, including the well-known 
Greek inscription over the Southern Gateway, particulars 
on the conversion of the building into a mosque by the 
Omayyad Khalifuh al-Walid, of the changes the mosque 
has undergone during the past period of well-nigh twelve 
centuries, and last, though not least, it gives us a careful 
and minute description of the building as it existed 
previous to the fire of 1893. The numerous plans and 
drawings with which the paper is illustrated, whilst 
attracting notice by their beauty, are of no small 
assistance to the reader in studying the text. 

The fire that occurred nearly four years ago is, as is well 
known, by no means the only one from which the building 
has suffered. In a.u. 803 (a.v. 1400-1), when Damascus 
was devasted by Timur-Lang, the mosque was desecrated and 
set on fire, and nothing, we are told, soon remained of it 
but bare walls from which roofs, gates, and marble decora- 
tions had disappeared.’ Nearly three centuries and a half 


before that time, in Sha‘ban, a.u. 461 (a.p. 1069), the , 


t ‘These are the words of Ibn Iyis, not, as may be seen, entirely free from 
exaggeration. 
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mosque had undergone an equally disastrous fire, of which 
a record is preserved in Ibn al-Athir’s Chronicles (vol. x, 
p- 40). It was the result, he says, of a faction fight 
* between the North Africans and Easterns ; in other words, 
between the adherents of the Egyptian Fatimites and the 
Asiatic Sunnis. The mob, he says, sympathized with the 
Egyptians, a fact, by the way, not without a certain 
interest. A house was, in the course of the disturbances, 
set on fire. The flames rapidly spread to the adjoining 
mosque, and, in spite of strenuous exertions to save the 
building, it was reduced to a state of almost complete ruin. 

The fire is likewise mentioned in ol-Bondari’s abridgment 
of ‘Imad ad-din al-Isfabhani’s History of the Seljuks, a work 
to which I shall presently have occasion to make further 
reference. But beyond bare mention of the fact, the author 
gives us practically no information. He devotes, it is true, 
ten printed lines to the subject, and gives us an eloquent 
description of a raging fire, with the great wealth of 
words displayed throughout his work, figurative language, 
parugrams, assonances, and a quotation from the Kur‘an, 
He does tell us, however, that the evil eye was said to 
have cast its malignant influences on the beauties of the 
building, and that suspicion rested on certain officials of 
the Egyptian Government. 

On the occasion of a visit I paid to Damascus in 1875, 
I copied a Cufic inscription engraved on a slab affixed to 
one of the piers that supported the dome. The copy was 
made under certain difficulties. I chose the hour at which 
the mosque would be most free from the presence of native 
visitors, but a small group gradually gathered around me. 
They behaved with perfect g00d-humour, but they made 
remarks to one another and kept plying me with questions 
to which I felt obliged to return an answer. TI believe, 
nevertheless, that in all its essentials the following may be 
regarded as a faithful copy :— 


Sigerly St medal w= alll it, al eset ot all! ow 
else 3 2ypotall ade Jan ysl acy dl aia 5) a) 
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In the name of God the Merciful, the Gracions. Verily @od 
was well satisfied with the Faithful when they swore fidelity to thee 
under the tree. And he knew what was in their hearts.’ 

The coustraction of this Maksarah,* and the decoration of the 
wall-faces with marble, were ordered under the Khalifate of the 
‘Abbaside dynasty, in the days of the Imam al-Muktadi bi ame 
Ilah Abu’l Kasim ‘Abd Allah Prince of the Faithful, and under 
the rulership of the Great Sultan, the Most Great Shihinshih, 
Tord of the Kings of Nations, Sovereign of Arabs and of non- 
Arabs, Abu'l-Fath Malikshih son of Muhammad son of Da‘id, 
the right hand of the Prince of the Faithful, and in the days of 
his brother the most Illustrious King, the Crown of the State and 
Lamp of the Faith, the Dispenser of joyfulness unto his people, 
Abu Sa‘td Tutush son of the King of Islim, Defender of the 
Prince of the Faithful—by the most noble Wazir, Lord and 
Object of recourse, Glory of exalted Stations, Counsellor of the 
State, Supporting-pillar of the two great Princes? Aba Nagr 
Ahmad son of al-Fadl, and paid for out of his righteously acquired 
property, seeking the reward of God Most High. In the months 
of the yeur 475. 
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Whether the tablet has survived the fire of 1893 I do 
not know, but I have reason to hope that information will 
soon be received on the subject. It occupied a most con- 
spicuous position, and it is difficult to believe that other 
copies have not been made. M. Waddington copied many 
Arabic inscriptions in Syria, and in particular at Damascus. 
A large number, amounting, it would appear, to several 
hundreds, were in the possession of the late Henri Sauvaire. 
See his Description de Damas, vol. i, p. 37, note 1; p, 57, 
n. 95; p. 169, n. 248; ete. 

Professor Max van Berchem has printed in the Journal 
de la Société Asiatique (vol. xvii, i, p. 421, and xix, i, p. 395) 
part of an inscription in the Damascus mosque. He speaks 
of several as existing on the four piers, that which he 
publishes being one of the number. But he tells us he 
could reach it only with the help of a Indder. I have 
no recollection of having seen these, The one I copied 
immediately faced a spectator standing on the floor of the 
mosque, the lower edge of the slab, to the best of my 
recollection, being not more than four, or at the outside five, 
feet from the ground. 

The resemblance between the two inscriptions is very 
striking. Not only the date, a.u. 475 (a.p, 1082-3), but 
most also of the phraseology is identical. My reading, 
I may add, is in almost complete accord with M. van 
Berchem’s. I have, however, 41) 7, where he has read 

N W3-5. We have both, it appears, felt doubtful of the 
word iin in eit She vp Laci. 

My original transcript in pencil shows that I could 
perceive only two small vertical strokes, 
represented a short word, and it can hard 
ge 48 M. van Berchem has read. 

His ie Aon after the Words ..--s54ll tl eli proceeds 
wath » «~~ Uiliy cU) is, which, on be justly remarks 


suggest that the name of the celebrated Woazir Niza 
al-Mulk followed upon that of Tutush, azir Nizam 


fortunately, the copy comes to an end, 


But they clearly 
ly be other than 


But here, un- 
The name Abu 
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Nasr Ahmad, son of al-Fadl, which may be said to impart 
its chief interest to the inscription given above, cannot 
therefore appear. 

Ibn al-Athir (vol. x, p. 445) mentions al-Mukhtass Aba 
Nasr Ahmad ibn al-Fadl, wazir of Sultan Sinjar, who, 
he says, attacked, in a.H. 520, the Bafinis or Ismuilites. 
His troops had orders to slaughter their enemies wherever 
they could be reached, to plunder their goods, and to 
capture their women, commands which were fulfilled to the 
letter. At p. 456, we are told that in the same year the 
Wazir wus assassinated by the Ismuilites. In the wars he 
made upon them, says the historian, he bore the distinctive 
marks of goodness as well as of his virtuous purpose, and 
God bestowed upon him the grant of martyrdom. 

The identity we here find, not only in the name Abu 
Nasr Ahmad, but also in that of his father, al-Fadl, allows 
little room for doubt that the personage who died in 
an. 520 or 521 is the same as he who restored the 
Damascus mosque in 475, Bat it is difficult nevertheless 
to adopt that conclusion without hesitation, The titles 
applied to him in the inscription show that at that early 
date he already occupied a very high official position, one 
which he can hardly be expected to have attained in early 
life. The death of Sinjar’s wazir was brought about by 
violence, and nothing is said to indicate that he was a man 
of advanced age. 

Whilst engaged in a somewhat laborious search for 
information to supplement the meagre statements of Ibn 
al-Athir, Mr, A. G, Ellis reminded me of the texts published 
by Professor Houtsma on the history of the Seljukites, and 
in particular of his admirable edition of al-Bondari. The 
index of the latter, as Mr. Ellis was good enough to write 
me, repeatedly mentions al-Mukhtass. His fall name and 
titles, as contained in the pages of al-Bondari are MMu‘ia 
ad-din Mukhtass al-Mulk Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn al Fadi ibn 
Mahmad al-Kashi. This last word is written at f° 5e =i}, 
whilst elsewhere (p. 14) we find Sl, In the case of 
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Mukhtags al-Mulk’s son, it will be observed that the word 
is written J\5\Q\, whence it may be presumed that the 
family came originally from Kashan. But De Guignes, as 
will be seen, gives the reading Kaschi. 

The earliest mention of Mukhtass al-Mulk occurs under 
the reign of Sultan Muhammad and vizirate of Sa‘d al- 
Mulk, who, according to Ibn al-Athir (vol. x, p. 304), 
held his office for two years and nine months, until the 
month of Shawwal, a.x. 500, when he was put to death 
by order of the Sultan. Sa‘d al-Mulk was one of the many 
victims of ‘Abd Allah al-Khatibi, Kadi of Isfahan, who by 
dint of hypocrisy and calumny, of the favour he contrived 
to ucquire with the Sultan, and by accusations of Ismailism, 
created an intense and ever-widening reign of terror.! From 
al-Bondiari’s account it would appear that Sa‘d al-Mulk was 
somewhat unfortunate in his subordinates, almost every- 
one of whom is described as wanting either in ability or 
honesty, or both. Several high officials perished along 
with the wazir, and Mukhtass al-Mulk was sent for (p. %*) 
and appointed to the important office of Toghray, or as it 
may be rendered, State Secretary.? This must have been 
about the year 499 (a.n. 1105-8), 

It became a common saying that no one but al-Mukhtass 
was able to escape the malice of al-Khatibi. But that, 
continues the author (pp. 1-1"), did not long endure. Al- 
Khatibi contrived to create suspicion of the Secretary's 
orthodoxy, and consequently of his loyalty, and impressed 
upon the Sultan—thus suggesting meang by which the 
latter’s enemies might be detected—that an Ismailite is 
known only to his fellows. He found one of the sect 
living in concealment at Isfahan, and gave him the 
names of one hundred of the leading officials of the 
Government, desiring him, with promises of protection and 
personal safety, to denounce them on being questioned, as 


‘ Al-Bondari, pp. t-te, See also Houtema, Proface 
be remembered that the Batinites or Ismaili + PP. X¥, xvi. It will 
the Crusaders under the ane ad dicetes tea are the men who were known to 


* See Houtama, Preface, pp. vill, ix. 
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Tamnilites, The man, at al-Khatibi’s instigation, was sent 
for by the Sultan, and gave up the hundred names, among 
which was that of Mukhtass al-Mulk. The accused were 
arrested, but, fortunately for them, al-Khatibi’s career now 
came to an end. He was stabbed to death, by whom or 
under what circumstances is not stated, bat the news, we 
are told, was received with universal rejoicing among high 
and low. The Sultan’s eyes were speedily opened to the 
deception that had been practised upon him, and thence- 
forward he ceased, it is added, to listen to charges relating 
to religious belief, or to credit accusations against Muslims 
of being allied with the impious professors of Balinism. 

Certain doubts as to Mukhtass al-Mulk continued, how- 
ever, to prevail in the Sultan’s mind, and led to the former's 
dismissal from his office of Toghray, the highest, remarks 
the writer, next to the Wazirate, with the exception only 
of that of Mustauf. He was at the same time deprived 
of the appointment he likewise held as Wazir to Kuhir 
Khatiin, wife of the Sultan. 

Ere long he was reinstated in the service, under the 
Wazir Khatir al-Mulk, and he was raised to the office of 
Mustaufi. Between him and the Wazir (of whose capacity 
we bave a very unfavourable account) there existed mutual 
jealousy and enmity, which each did his best to conceal, 
but neither able to prevail against the other, until the Wazir 
turned for aid to Kamal al-Mulk as-Sumayrami. 

The period here spoken of cannot have been long before 
the Sultan’s death, when signs of the decline of his Empire 
and dynasty were becoming more and more perceptible. 
Its ablest men had perished, and of its old and capable 
servants there remained only Mukhtass al-Mulk the Mustaufi 
and the Katib Aba Isma‘ll al-Isfabani (p. 111)- The 
officials of the court combined against the Mustaufi. The 
precise means whereby they accomplished their ends are not 
mentioned, and we are only told the bare facts that he was 
dismissed from his office and imprisoned, and that a fine 
was inflicted upon him of 50,000 dinars. He was next 
made to sign an engagement by which he pledged himself 
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never so long as he lived to seek office. He was then 
released, but not without being plundered of all he possessed 
and reduced to a state of absolute destitution, fortunate, 
remarks the historian, in escaping with his life. The part 
taken by Khatir al-Mulk and Sumayrami in these events 
is not stated. The former was or had been dismissed by 
the Sultan, but subsequently reappointed as Toghray. 
As-Sumayrami succeeded Mukhtass al-Mulk as Mustanfi, 
As to Abu Isma‘il al-Isfahani he was accused of practising 
magic, and of being the probable cause of the Sultan’s 
illness, and was deprived of his office. The same charge 
was brought against the Sultan’s wife, who was treated 
with barbarous cruelty, blinded and finally strangled in the 
prison in which she was confined. Her death and that 
of the Sultan occurred, we are told, on the same day, the 
latter end of a.u. 511. 

For the next ten years the abridgment of ‘Imad ad-din’s 
History is silent as to the career and fortunes of Mukhtass 
al-Mulk, but it tells us that in a.u. 520 he held the office 
of Wazir in Khorasan to Sultan Sinjar, and, it is added, 
that he had joined the sect of the Murji‘ites. The Wazir of 
Sultan Mahmud, son and successor of Muhammad, was at that 
time Nasir ibn ‘Aly ad-Dergeziny, who, a Persian peasant 
by birth, had raised himself to high office, and who made 
himself notorious, even among the men of his day, for his 
rapacity, treachery, and cruelty, He knew, says our author, 
that al-Mukhtass watched his conduct with displeasure and 
apprehension, and, actuated by fear as well as by hatred, 
he had recourse to the usual means of assussivation.! He 
sought and obtained the aid of the Batinites, whose favour 
he had gained by rendering them a service, which was at 
the sume time an act of treachery to his master, An 
assassin was found who contrived to be received in 
Mukhtass al-Mulk’s service as sd’ is or groom. It happened 

day that the Wazi i 
one day ne Wazir ordered his horses to be brought 
from the stables for his inspection. The Bitinite released 
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his hold of the horse he was leading, and snatching a dagger 
he had concealed in the horse’s mane, he stabbed his 
master to the heart. This, we are told, occurred in the 
month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir, a.m. 521 (a.p. 1127). 

The story, as related above, is not in complete agreement 
with the version given by Ibn al-Athir (vol. x, p. 456). 
The latter tells us that al-Mukhtass was assassinated by the 
Ismailites in revenge for the savage warfare he had waged 
against them, And it is true that at page rv, al-Bondari 
confines himself to saying that the Wazir was killed by 
the Ismuilites, making no mention of ad-Dergeziny. The 
event, he there moreover states, oceurred on the 29th of the 
month of Safar. On the preceding page he gives us a list 
of Sinjar’s Wazirs, from which it appears that Mukhtass 
al-Mulk received his appointment in a.H. 518. 

Al-Bondari tells us that the Wazir was eulogized by the 
Kadi Abu Bakr al-Arrajani, and he quotes the commence- 
ment of the poem, ending with the following line :— 

“And (he, al-Mukhtass, hath) fingers to show thee that 
to the (small and) slender pen belongeth superiority over 
the quivering lance.” 

Mukhtass al-Mulk appears to have left a son—Fakhr 
ad-din Abu Tahir, son of Mu‘in ad-din Abu Nasr Ahmad 
ibn al-Fadl ibn Mahmid al-Kashany (p. rt). He is 
mentioned as Wazir to Sultan Suleyman, brother of Sultan 
Mahmiid, who was raised to the throne on the death of 
Muhammad, son of Mahmiid, at the latter end of Dhu’l- 


Ka‘dah, a.n. 554. 
Suleyman, we are told, was a notorious drunkard—“ a 


(wine-)jar”’—a drinker who, when overcome with liquor, 
would fall prostrate and spend a week in a state of drunken 
insensibility!; and the Wazir’s habits were the same as his 
master’s. The Sultan showed no sigan of amendment, and 
the patience of the high officials was at length exhausted. 
He was seized and imprisoned in his palace in Shawwal, 
an. 555 (p. ri3), and soon after was sent a prisoner to 


1 Ton al-Athir (vol. xi, p. 176) sey# that Suloyman used to commit the double 
sin of drinking wine, and of doing #0 by day, in the fast month of Ramadan. 
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the castle of Hamadhan, where poison put an end to his 
life in Rabi‘ al-Awwal, aw. 556. 

Fukhr ad-din, it is to be surmised, adopted at least more 
moderate habits, since we read that Arslan Shah, the 
successor of Suleyman, appointed him Wazir (p. r--r-1) and 
that he held the office for several years, until he died. 
Arslan himself is stated to have died in a.m. 571. 

I find no mention in Sadr ad-din al-Husayni’s History 
(Brit. Mus. Stowe, Or. 7) of al-Mukhtass, or of his son 
Fakbr ad-din, nor any allusion to Suleyman’s habits of 
intemperance, a thing that seems all the more strange 
considering that ‘Imad ad-din’s History was well known to 
the writer (see Houtsma’s Preface to al-Bondari, p. xxxvi). 

De Guignes mentions “ Phakhr ad-din KaseAi,” Wazir of 
Suleyman Shah (vol. ii, p. 258), but says nothing of his 
being, like his master, addicted to drink. He tells us that 
Suleyman, on his accession to the throne, sought to deprive 
his Wazir and several other high functionaries of their 
offices, and he speaks of Fakhr ad-din as one of the chief 
leaders in the conspiracy that led to Suleyman’s deposition 
and death. The sources from which De Guignes has drawn 
his information are not quite clearly shown. 

Further research may fairly be expected to cast light 
upon what seems for the present a somewhat puzzling 
historical problem. So far as I am aware, the Damascus 
inscription is as yet the only record we possess of a man 
who, in a.. 475, held high official station under the 
Seljukite Sultans, and whose name is identical with that 
of a historical personage of considerably later date. If we 
arrive at the conclusion that the two were one and the same, 
we are by no means free from difficulty. Besides others 
already alluded to, we have to deal with the fact that the 
son is stated to have died not much less than a hundred 
years after the time when his father Must necessarily have 
attained the age of mature manhood, a thing which, if not 
absolutely impossible of acceptance, is, it must be said, in 
a very high degree improbable. 








Professor Houtsma has been good enough to read the 
proofs of the preceding paper, and has fayoured me with his 
views on the question that arises in connection with the 
name Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn al-Fadi. Professor Houtsma 
considers the identity of the two personages very im- 
probable. As he most justly remarks, it is almost impossible 
that a person, Wazir or not, having the magnificent titles 
mentioned in the inscription of the year 475, should have 
been created Toghray twenty-five years afterwards, as a first 
step to the next higher offices of Mustaufi and Wazir. The 
identity of name, Professor Houtsma thinks, although very 
remarkable in this case, cannot outweigh that argument. 

The person mentioned in the inscription, he adds, was 
probably Wazir of Tutush and honoris causa also of Malik 
Shah, as his designation .~ j-az!| -*\ seems to imply. He 
cannot have been Wazir to Mulikshah, nor to the Khalifah, 
Malikshah never having had any other Wazir than Nizam 
al-Mulk, and the Wazirs of the Khalifah being well known. 
Only the Wazirs of Tutush are unknown, but mention of 
them must occur in the Chronicles of* Damascus. 

Professor Houtsma adds that he thinks there must be 
something amiss in the latter part of the inscription. The 
name Tutush with the word ., he points out, would 
necessarily be followed by the name of the Prince’s father, 
which may no doubt have been accompanied by the words 

Lu Sie and . oye)! -e! 5, although, as he further 
remarks, it is difficult to explain why the name 2201+ should 
be followed by the bare name of his father, “ Muhammad.” 
T felt, indeed, some difficulty with the words Malik al-Islam, 
any doubts being, however, silenced on finding that Professor 
van Berehem found precisely the same. In reading Professor 
Houtsma’s remarks, it has occurred to me that we may 
possibly here be dealing with an error committed by the 
engraver, or by the writer of the MS. copy of the inscription 
for the engraver’s use, whereby the words oll Sie may 
have been substituted for 4)! I. 
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Tax Inptaw Vittace Commustry. By B. H. Bapen- 
Powett, M.A., C.LE. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1896.) 


This is the first serious attempt at a comprehensive survey 
of the various forms of the village community throughout 
the whole of India, The work is well arranged, and the 
author’s industry and impartiality are manifest on every 
page. The Introduction contains @ review of all those 
physical peculiarities or habits of co-operative cultivation 
which have influenced permanent location on the land, and 
also gives an excellent ethnological summary. The account 
of the village communities among aboriginal tribes is the 
best I have seen, und the deseription of the tribal settlements 
on the Afghan frontier is curious and striking. 

One single form of tenure, the raiyatidri, prevails 
throughout three-fourths of India. Under this system the 
village is held together by social necessities and the head- 
man’s rule, but individuals hold the land in severalty. This 
village constitution is a primitive one; it is found among 
the aboriginal Kols and Khonds, as well as among the 
Hindooized Dravidions and the dwellers of Rajputana. 
Traces of it may be found in Oudh and the districts across 
the Ghogra, and the few exceptions to be found within the 
raiyatwari region—the Vellalar colonists in Madras, the 
Nair estates, and the bhdgdari villages of Gujarat—are 
capable of historical explanation. 

But from Behar to the Afghan frontier, throughout the 
region longest subject to Mahomedan influences, we find 
a totally different set of tenures, two of which alone concern 
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us here. The first represents the territorial settlement of 
a tribe, or occasionally of a few families which have grown 
into a clan. The territory is divided into certain great 
blocks, a block being assigned to each division of the clan; 
and within the block the arable is divided equally among 
all the clansmen. The land is theoretically subject to re- 
distribution, and this is occasionally done, although I know 
of only one recent instance in the North-West Provinces. 
This method of biaidchdrad tenure is peculiar to certain 
tribes, Biluchis, Pathans, and others, who (with the doubtful 
exception of the Rajputs) are not of Indian or Aryan origin 
atall. It prevails chiefly in the Punjab, and in the North- 
West Provinces is confined to Rajputs, Goojurs, and Jats. In 
all these cases the territory, not the village, is the unit, 
and the land is held for the time at least in complete 
severalty. 

But in the third class of tenures, the patfiddri, with its 
numerous varieties, the village area, the cultivating unit, is 
ordinarily (not always) coterminous with the estate. The 
proprietors are peasants; part of the land they have divided 
and cultivate themselves, or by their tenants; the rest of the 
arable (if any) with the waste are the joint property of the 
community. To whatever extent the division of the arable 
may have been carried, two features are invariable. The 
shares are held according to ancestral descent, and the 
common land, whether of the whole village or of the sub- 
division, is the joint property of the respective co-sharers. 
Occasionally the process of division has been carried so far 
that nothing of importance is left to divide, and the village 
loses its characteristic feature. <A large number, perhaps 
the majority, of these pattidéri villages do not go back 
for more than two centuries; and so far as their history can 
be traced, they are always the descendants of one or two 
original proprietors, over-lords, grantees, or colonists. 

The pattidari village is the only true type of a village 
community with collective ownership of the land to be found 
in Northern India ; and it has attracted the special attention 
of administrators and students. During the early years of 





the century it was a constant battleground between the 
local administrators and the supreme Government: its 
earliest discoverers sacrificed their appointments to their 
convictions, and Sir H. Maine says that “the discovery 
and recognition of its existence have long ranked among 
the greatest achievements of Anglo-Indian administration.” 
But its value for the history of institutions was not 
recognized until a much later period. Some thirty or forty 
years ago a series of brilliant writers for the first time 
applied the comparative method to historical investigations. 
It was the age of Darwin, and great generalizations were 
in the air, Among the most striking of these were the 
communal family of MacLellan, and the “ collective owner- 
ship of land which,” according to Sir H. Maine, “was 
a universal phenomenon in primitive societies.” And then 
came the reaction; the method was retained, the results 
denied. MacLellan is followed by Westermarck, and for 
Maine and Maurer and Nasse we have Seebohm and 
F. de Coulanges. 

But a long time elapsed before the reaction reached India. 
Most of the Anglo-Indian writers on the origins of the 
Indian village community were lawyers in the Presidency 
towns, like Mayne and Sir J. Phear, and the author of the 
Tagore lectures for 1874-5; who had an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the facts, and were full of theories derived 
from Sir H. Maine and H. Spencer. Mr. Baden-Powell, 
on the other hand, belongs, I might say necessarily, to the 
reaction. He has firmly grasped two essential facts: first, 
that the raiyatwdri and bhaidchard tenures are at least as 
primitive as the pattidari ; and secondly, that although the 
raiyaticari is probably, the bhaidchdra certainly, connected 
with tribal conceptions of property in lond, neither of 
them has any connection with collective village ownership. 
But when he discusses the place and origin of the patliddri 
village, he becomes tentative and vague, Like Sir H. 
Maine he deduces collective village ownership from the 
joint family—I will not say Aryan family, because we 
have the Semitic joint family as well, and the author's 
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language is often indefinite. Nor is it quite clear whether 
he regards it as a necessary evolution or a primitive form. 
He says he cannot find any trace of it in Manu, and he 
ndmits that the raiyaticdri system probably prevailed under 
the Hindoo kingdoms of the North-West Provinces prior 
to the Mahomedan conquest. Now there is no question that 
the pattidari village was developed from the joint family: 
the division by ancestral shares puts that beyond dispute, 
But the real question is, was this a natural development, or 
was it a development brought about under external pressure ? 
My own belief is, that it was evolved under the pressure 
of the Mahomedan revenue system. I may point out that 
it is only found in the region permanently dominated by the 
Mahomedans; and that it does not exist under purely 
Hindoo Governments like those of Rajputiina. Its existence 
ewnnot be proved prior to the Mahomedan conquest, 
analogies and survivals being against any such belief, 
I can show, on the other hand, that it rapidly developed 
with the introduction of the Mahomedan revenue system ; 
and I trace its origin to Roman ideas of joint fiscal 
responsibility adopted by the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
Mahomedan system of land revenue was essentially the 
same from the Nile to the Ganges; it was based on the 
Roman census of Syria and Egypt, and it created no less 
a revolution in the treatment of the land than our English 
ideas have done. Here, then, I part company with the 
author altogether. 

Mr. Baden-Powell apologizes for mistakes of detail, but 
these are singularly few, so far at least us the North-West 
Provinces are concerned. The ardzidars (p. 340) are never 
to my knowledge ousted proprietors; they are grantees, 
nominally of the village community, usually of certain 
members of it, who hold a block out of the Village waste 
for the purpose of paying the revenue. The author favours 
a suggestion that the Tharus are of Aryan stock (p. 123), 
but this I think is quite untenable. The Haburas, a criminal 
tribe of the Upper Doab, claim to be a branch of the Thirus, 
who bound themselves by a curse never to cultivate when 
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they were ousted from their seats; and they have many 
peculiar words in common, 

The author remarks with great truth that the joint 
family is the cardinal distinction between Aryan and non- 
Aryan ; and a sketch of the various forms of the family 
throughout India might well be included in his ethnological 
summary, and would increase the interest of any future 
edition of the work. 

J. Kennepy. 


Texts ann Sruntes. Vol. IV, No. 2. Coptic Apocryphal 
Gospels. By Fornes Rostysox, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1896.) 


The Apocrypha published by Mr. Robinson embrace, 
first, The life of the Virgin; second, The falling asleep of 
Mary; third, The death of Joseph; fourth, Three fragments 
which deal with our Lord's public ministry, the most curious 
being the story of the fishing of the Devil. Revillout and 
Lagarde have already published several of the texts; but 
Mr. Robinson has recollated the MSS., added much fresh 
material, and accompanied the whole with an excellent 
Evglish translation. The notes display nice grammatical 
scholarship, and contain a wealth of illustration from 
Apocryphal and Gnostic sources. 

The fragments which relate to the Gospel history are 
peculiar to the Copts, and occupy a very small part of the 
book. Two-thirds of it is taken up with the legends of 
the Virgin, and more than half the remainder with the 
death of Joseph. These stories must have been very popular 
with the Gopts, to judge by the number of versions; they 
throw much light on the popular religion, and it is 
instructive to note their variations from the parallel 
literature in Latin, Greek, Syriac, or Arabic. The death of 
Joseph is undoubtedly a story of Egyptian origin; on this 
point Tischendorf and Mr. Robinson are agreed. The 
question is whether the story of the Virgin also arose on 
Egyptian soil, and if not, at what date and from what 
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quarter was it introduced. On these points Mr. Robinson 
has not expressed any decided opinion; but I think the 
question can be solved, and I venture to give my own 
solution. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the Egyptian 
variations and embellishments embroidered on the current 
legend are considerable, and our first business is to clear 
them from the framework of the story. The variations may 
be attributed to three causes, 

L. Egyptian asceticism. The Virgin lives after the most 
approved ascetic type. The raiment she wore on entering 
the Temple at three years old grows with her growth, and 
remains unchanged to the day of her death; she does not 
plait her hair, or bathe, or use water for her ablutions. 
She is represented as a mother-abbess surrounded by 
a troop of holy virgins, living in one house with the 
Apostles, much after the fashion of those vast Egyptian 
monasteries where monks and nuns lived under one head 
in close proximity. Hence the chief variation from the 
non-Egyptian versions. In them the Apostles are scattered 
throughout the world, and assemble miraculously the day 
before the Virgin's death. But the Egyptian imagination 
had no need of such an incident, since it pictured the 
primitive church at Jerusalem after the model of a vast 
monastic establishment. 

II. Egyptian ideas of death and Amenti pervade the 
work and give it most of its peculiar character and local 
colour, These ideas are of very different kinds, according 
to the source from which they are derived. From the old 
Egyptian theology we have the dragon (dpepi), the river 
of fire, the merciless avengers with divers (animal) faces, 
the powers of darkness, who grind their teeth, and send 
forth flames from their mouths and slay sinners. All the 
terrors of the under-world remain, but the old protecting 
deities are gone. Osiris and Anubis and the children of 
Horus have vanished before Hellenic philosophy and 
Christian doctrine. A few ideas of a different order have 
survived. Death is represented in these Apocrypha as 
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a necessity, but not a necessary evil ; it is in reality the 
introduction to everlasting life (‘dach fetta,’ ‘anch er heh’). 
The crux ansata—the hieroglyph of life—is engraved on 
the Christian stelae, and the Christians buried their dead 
to face the East. In these Apocrypha Christ ascends from 
the Mount of Olives with His face to the East, and Mary 
turns to the East to die. Here, then, two ideas have 
survived which remind us of the earliest times. 

Other ideas are derived from folklore or from Christianity. 
The difficulty which Death experiences in persuading the 
soul to quit the body, appears to me more especially 
a pure bit of folklore, It is a popular belief (in India 
at least) that the purity, and consequently the fate, of the 
soul depends greatly on the mode of its exit from the 
body; hence the objection to hanging. But the idea is 
exemplified in the legend of the Virgin (and still more 
in the death of Joseph, and the quotations given in the 
notes) in unparalleled variety and detuil. 

Lastly, Christianity has introduced the angelology, the 
personifications of death, Amenti, and the devil, the palms, 
the tree of life, and many other things. Sometimes the 
old and the new are intermixed; for instance, Death has his 
treasure-house in the south, the region of Set or Typhon. 

IIf. The story has been materially altered to suit 
a special theological dogma. An anathema is pronounced 
more than once on all who say that the Virgin was taken 
up in her body into heaven without tasting of death. 
Death is not an evil: it is a necessity for all men: Christ 
died: Enoch and Elias have still to die: and without 
separation of soul and body there is no entrance into the 
spirit world. Equal stress is laid on the concealment 
and preservation of the body in a place unknown to all. 
These ideas are peculiarly Egyptian, and the Copts there- 
fore, differing from their neighbours, bave agreed to 
interpose a considerable time between the death of Mary 
and the assumption of her body, although north and south 
differed among themselves us to what that interval of time 
should be. 
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Tf we omit the variations due to these three classes of 
ideas, we shall find the main facts of the legend unchanged ; 
and there is nothing in them to imply that the legend first 
arose in Egypt. Indeed, there are one or two @ priori 
reasons for an opposite opinion. But before I discuss the 
date of the rise of the legend in Egypt, and its origin, 
I must say a few words of the relative chronology of the 
various versions, 

We bave four accounts of the death of the Virgin. The 
three last also deal with the assumption. ; 

A. A fragmentary Sshidie account, pp. 24-41, which 
Mr. Robinson has treated as part of the Virgin's life, If 
it be so, the fact argues o late date, since in Greek and 
Latin the childhood of the Virgin and her death form 
distinct works. It is not certain (but probable) that the 
writer knew of the assumption. 

B. A Bohairic account ascribed to Evodius, pp. 44-67. 

C. A Sahidic account—a fragment, pp. 67-89. 

D. A second Bohuirie account ascribed to Theodosius, 
pp- 99-127. This is diffuse and rhetorical, and a spoken 
homily as it professes to be. 

B and C are closely allied, and agree in the earlier 
parts verbatim; B appearing to be a mere amplification 
of ©. In the latter part they differ, B following the 
Bohasiric and © in the main the Sahidic tradition. O and 
D appear also to have adopted some non-Egyptiun ideas, 
For instance, the body of Mary is buried, according to 
©, under the tree of life in the midst of Paradise. The 
ang ieee appears to be the grave which the angels 
dig in Paradise for Adam and Abel (vide A ; j 
v, 40: cf. Liber. Joh, de dorm. Maries v. tae sine 

We have, then, three free and ind ndent worki 
of the same material, A, C (B), and D. And mie 
classify them by two criteria: first, the comparative 
naturalness and simplicity of the incidents ; second, their 
ecelesiustical character. These criteria will give a pro- 
visional chronology. The Copts, like the Pharaohs, had 
no historical conscience ; they sacrificed everything, says 





Amélinean, to edification, and edification meant the 
exaggerated and miraculous. We may assume, then, that 
with them the latest tale is ordinarily the most wonderful. 
The ecclesiastical tone is also an important note of time. 
Judged by these texts, A must be the earliest and B the 
latest of the group. D uppears to be intermediate, for 
although it combines incidents found in A (e.g. Mary's 
premonitory vision) with others found in D (our Lord's 
appearance on the day before her death), yet it is much 
more miraculous and ecclesiastical than A, much less so 
than B. The chronological sequence would then appear 
to be A, D, ©, and B. This agrees with the few 
chronological indications I discover in them. 

And now to fix the earliest and the latest date. I take 
B to be the lust of the versions, and the only note of time 
in it I can find is contained in the elaborate simile with 
which it opens. The details are Byzantine throughout 
down to the feast given to the prisoners; there is no trace 
of anything Muhomedan. Mr, Robinson remarks that the 
number of Greek words is unusually large, and there are 
a number of official titles—tribunus, comes, eparch, dux, 
signifer, buccinator. But we know that Arabic became the 
common language of Lower Egypt (where this text was 
written) within a century of Amra’s conquest, and official 
terms would be the first to drop out of popular use and 
recollection. We cannot be far wrong in fixing 700 a.p. 
as the latest date for this text, and it may have been 
a century earlier, With this the superscription of text 
D agrees, That is said to be the text of a sermon delivered 
by Abba Theodosius in the year he died ; and it is believed 
that he died in 567 or 568 a.v. (p. 215). 

On the other hand, we can fix an anterior limit for the 
rise of the legend, Schnoudi—the greatest of Egyptian 
monks according to Amélineau—was a seer of visions 
beyond all men; and had the legend of the Virgin been 
known to him, Schnoudi would certainly have used it. 
But Schnoudi only once mentions her, and his vision is 
unconnected with the legend. It is given by Amélincau, 
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“Vie de Schnoudi,” pp. 346-7. Amélineau continues— 
“ O'est la seule fois que, dans la vie de Schnondi, il soit fait 
mention de la vierge Marie. Cependant il était allé a Ephése 
en 431 avec le patriarche,” etc. Here, then, we can trace 
an anterior limit. . 

But it is possible to date the Sahidie life of Mary (of 
which A forms a part) much more closely. We have two 
clear indications of the date. First, when it was written, 
the Coptic Church had already adopted the 21st Tobi for the 
festival of the Virgin’s death, but there was no agreement 
regarding the date of her birth. The writer puts it on 
the 15th Huathor (November 11), and enters into an 
obscure argument on the subject. The Coptic Church 
adopted successively the 7th September and the Kalends 
of May for the festa (p. 190). This Sahidic version must 
have therefore been composed when the legend was new. 
Second, there is a remarkable expression on pp. 16-17, 
Frag. ii, B verse 6. It is there said that Christ the king 
was born to defeat the barbarians. The barbarians are 
here considered as the equivalent for pagans. Now the 
usual ethnological term for pagans was Hellenes, both 
in Greek and Coptic. Thus we read that the parents 
of S. Pakhomius were Hellenes (Amélineau, “Vie de 
8. Pakhéme,” p. 2), and another example may be found 
in the quotation on p. 225, note 13. In Greek, examples 
may be found from S. Athanasius to Justinian. When 
this monk of the Thebsaid employs the term barbarians 
instead of Hellenes, he must have Jost all memory of 
Egyptian paganism, and the only heathen he can have 
known were the Nubians and the allied tribes of the 
desert. But the Nubians were converted to Christianity 
en masse under Justinian, and at least three generations 
from Theodosius must be postulated for such & complete 
disappearance of idolatry from its las 
Upper Egypt. We cannot, therefore, date this version 
much before 500 4.p., or later than, say, 530 an If 
we further allow sufficient time for the story to become 
popular in Alexandria and to travel to the Thebaid, we 
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shall probably be near the mark in ascribing the introduction 


of the story to the last two decades of the fifth century. 

If this conjecture be correct, the story must have had 
a foreign origin, and the indications point to Rome, First, 
the only non-seriptural names are Latin, Macrinus, and 
Birrus. Birrus is probably equivalent to Verus, since 
the Egyptians often change the Latin ¢ into a Coptic }. 
Second, the 2lst Tobi is equated with 20th January, 
Third, the recollection of a Latin origin may have led 
the author of B to make Evodius the successor of Peter 
in the see of Rome. 

The legends of the Virgin’s childhood and death were 
popular in Rome and the Orient at the end of the fourth 
century—100 years before they took root in Egypt—and 
if rejected by the Church, they had influenced Christian 
art. Their popularity and perhaps some part of their 
invention (the Protevangelium Jacobi excepted) may have 
been due to the visitation of the holy sites of Palestine 
mude fashionable by S. Helena. The “ speluncam subter 
caverna” of Ps, Mat. xiii, is an exact description of the 
double cave under the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
In the Liber. Joh. de dorm. Mariae, the Virgin prays, 
according to her custom, at the Holy Sepulchre, In another 
yersion she visits all the holy places (Tischendorf, “ Apocol. 
Apoeryph.,”” Proleg., xliii). When the author of * Transitus 
Muariae B.” makes the “dextram partis civitatis” (Jera- 
salem) the Kast (chap, viii), he is using an orientation which 
was not Roman in the fourth century. The Protevangelium 
Jacobi, on the other hand, according to Tischendorf, dates 
back to the second century, and its main purpose clearly 
was to refute the Jews, Ebionites, and other Syrian 
heretics, who denied the Incarnation. But its stories 
appear to have had little circulation antil the Palestinian 
dragomen seized upon them for the benefit of pious 
tourists. However that may be, I think it is evident that 
the story did not arise in Egypt, and the favourite heroine 
of the Egyptians down to the fifth century was certainly 
not the Virgin, but Mary Magdalene. 

J, Kexnepy. 





A Recorp or THe Buppuist Retseron, as practised in 
India and the Malay Archipelago (a.v. 671-695). 
By 1[-Tsixc. Translated by J. Taxaxvsv, B.A,, 
Ph.D. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1896.) 


Students of Buddhism have long wished for a translation 
of the great work by I-Ching (I-Tsing) on Buddhism as 
he found it in practice in India and the islands of the 
“Southern Sea.” In the treatise before us, Dr. Takakusu 
has provided such a translation, and enriched it with 
much pertinent and useful information. He has evidently 
taken great pains with his work, and devoted to it serious 
and continued study. The book will be hailed with 
gratitude by all who are interested in the practical 
working of Buddhism among its professed adherents in 
the seventh century. 

Dr. Takakusu’s work is prefaced by a letter to him 
from the Right Hon. Professor Max Miiller. This is 
followed by a General Introduction from the translator. 
The Introduction gives us a short account of I-Ching’s 
School, the Milasarvistivada, and of I-Ching’s deseription 
of the Buddhist schools as they existed at his time. It 
gives next a very interesting account of the life and travels 
of the author, notes on some of the important geographical 
hames in the treatise, its date, and tables of several literary 
men and Buddhist teachers of India mentioned in the 
Record. This last is in forty chapters, of which the 
fortieth should be regurded as a sort of appendix. The 
work is furnished with a map, and there are Additional 
Notes and an Index. 

The title of I-Ching’s book is “ Nan-hai-ch'‘i-kuei-nei- 
fu-Chuan,” which is here translated “A Record of the 
Inner Law sent home from the Southern Sea” (Intro- 
duction, p. xviii), The book is written in the terse, 
suggestive style so much affected by Chinese authors, It 
has also difficulties of its own, resulting from a peculiar 
use of certain terms and phrases. He would be a rure 
scholar, native or foreign, who could correctly interpret 
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all its hard passages, Our translator has endeavoured to give 
a faithful and intelligible version, and he has succeeded 
fairly well. It was not possible, however, for the work 
to be perfect, and there seem to be numerous passages in 
it in which the meaning of the author has been missed 
or imperfectly rendered. The translator has also impaired 
the usefulnéss of his book by a distribution into paragraphs 
which seems to be often haphazard, and by the neglect 
to give the actual sounds or churacters for foreign words . 
and technical terms used by his author. 

I-Ching’s own Introduction begins with a passage which 
is an abstract of the account of the origin of man 4s 
related in a Chinese translation of a Buddhist book. The 
account is there given with the view of teaching the 
priority and superiority of the Kshatriyas to the other 
castes. This fact seems to huve been unknown to our 
translator, and consequently he has failed to catch the 
meaning of the passage. The author begins by referring 
to the time when our system of worlds had been renewed, 
when “all creatures had been made, but as yet there 
was no gradation of men,” that is, caste did not exist. 
For the words within inverted commas the translation has, 
“When all things were created, there was as yet No 
distinction between animate and inonimate things.”* But 
jen-wu (A, Hf) cannot be made to mean “animate and 
inanimate things.” It means mankind, or it may denote 
“men and [other] creatures.” The author proceeds to 
describe the void expanse of the world as transparent 
without sun and moon, the inbabitants retaining their 
celestial light, as he states; the earth had a calm exemption 
from human vicissitudes, as (Mere was no distinction of sexes. 
The words in italics are for the original yin-yang-mo-pirn, 
which our translator renders “there was no difference 
between positive and negative principles.” This ulso is 
an utterly impossible rendering. The primeval forefathers 
of man, some time after their descent from the Brahmaloks 
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to this earth, learned to subsist on an unctuous dewy 
substance which the surface of the earth produced naturally, 
_ This substance is called by the author ‘i-fei, earth's Sat, 
but in the translation we have “the fatness of the earth,” 
a very different thing. 

Turning over to p. 2, we find this sentence: “ Thereupon 
the mountains stood firm, the stars were scattered above, 
and the inanimate beings spread and multiplied.” This 
sentence, as the Chinese text shows, ought to begin a 
new paragraph. It means something like this: “'There- 
upon men of eminence appeared occasionally, and man spread 
rapidly.”* The author has come down in his review of 
man’s history to the time when great men appeared here and 
there and from time to time, and when men had grown 
and spread so much as to have ninety-six different creeds 
of philosophy and religion. That Dr, Takakusu translates 
han-ling, intelligent creatures, that is, man, by “ inanimate 
beings,” must be by a slip of the pen. 

Passing over many very interesting passages which are 
generally rendered fairly well, we come to chap. xiii, The 
title of this chapter is given by the translator as “Cone 
“wiecrated Grounds,” a phrase which at once arrests our 
attention. The Chinese is Chie-Ching-ti-fa ($& TF MH 2), 
or “The methods of determining clean sites (or grounds).”” 
By “clean sites” is meant grounds which the Buddhist 
brethren might lawfully use, and Chie is the technical 
term used to render the Sanskrit word for appoint, 
determine, establish. Here, however, the term Ching-ti is 
used to translate the Sanskrit Kalpya (in Pali, Kappiya)- 
bhimi, which also means lawful site. Tt has also the 
derived and technical sense of a monastic kitchen or stores 
room. In other places I-Ching, instead of clean sites, uses 
the phrases clean kitchen and clean kitchen-grounds. Ao=w 
cording to the Mabavagga of the Pali Vinaya, the Kappiya- 
bhiimi was a vih@ra outside the Arama in which food 
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could be kept and cooked, and drugs stored for use without 
violating the precepts. The kitchen (or store) on the site 
chosen could be a vibara, or a large or small house, or 
a cave. According to I-Ching, there were five (according 
to the Pali Vinaya, four) kinds of “clean sites.” The 
first is called Ch‘i-hsin-tso (#2 jf ff), which our translator 
renders “the ground consecrated by an individual's vow 
of building a monastery on the spot.” But the words 
mean simply “made from an expression of mind (or 
intention),” and the phrase is explained. At the erection 
of a monastery, if the Brother superintending, as soon as 
the stone foundations are laid, should utter his mind 
thus—“ This vibara or house is to be the clean kitchen 
for the brethren,” that place becomes a clean site, The 
second kind is that determined by the action of not less 
than three Bhikshus. The third kind of “clean site” is 
called Ju-niu-wo, “Like an ox lying asleep.” There is 
no fixed position for the doors in the buildings on such 
sites, and the buildings are “like an ox lying down”; 
no formal ceremony is used for such sites, the place making 
the site lawful. The sentence in italics is in Dr. Takakusu’s 
yersion—"‘Such a building, though it has never been 
consecrated by a rite, is considered pure (sacred).”" But 
the author’s meaning is that no rite is required, and the 
site, not the bwilding, is considered clean of itself. This 
phrase “ox lying-down site” apparently represents the 
Pali gonisidika which Mr. Rhys Davids translates oz-stall, 
But I-Ching was evidently taught to use the word in its 
literal sense of “ox lying-down.” And a site with this 
name is well known in China as a very lucky one, especially 
for a parent’s grave. It is a quiet sheltered nook generally 
on the lower slope of a hill, and a well-sheltered spot is 
perhaps all that is meant by gonisidika and “like an ox 
lying down.” The fourth site is that of an abandoned 
vihara, and the fifth is one set apart by a formal act. 
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When there is a “clean ground” set apart in any of 
these five ways the brethren have the twofold enjoyment 
of “cooking within and storing without, and storing 
within and cooking without.” Here the words within 
and witout refer to the limits of the brethren’s establish- 
ment. In the rest of this chapter the important word 
for boundary or limit occurs several times, and Mr. 
Takakusu either leaves it untranslated or renders it wrongly 
by “spot” or “ place.” Thus he translates wri-chie-i-chie 
(HK & HK H), if the boundaries as to garments hace not 
been determined, by “without consecrating the place to 
protect the purity of one’s garments.” Then the phrase 
hu-su (3% fq) is rendered by “protecting the sleeping- 
place (against any evils),”’ but it means “to observe the 
rules as to spending a night.” Again, the words Au-f-chi- 


fa-chie are translated “in the lawful spots for protecting 


the purity of garments,” instead of “‘as to the boundaries 
for the observance of formal acts as to garments.” The 
author adds ‘that there are trees and other objects to 
mark the boundaries, and he does not say as in Mr. 
Tukakusu’s translation “there are differences between the 
places under trees (or in # village), etc.” 

Space is limited, and I must be content to refer to only 
one more matter in this very interesting book. At puges 
158, 181, and 186, we have mention of a great Buddhist 
poet and philosopher. Mr. Takakusu writes the name of 
this man Jina, and the Chinese characters are Ch‘én-na 
(Pt Hh). The origin of this identification is to be found 
in M. Julien's “ Mémoires,” etc., vol. ii, p- 106 and note. 
M. Julien afterwards discovered that he had here mado 
a mistake, and wished to have the note on the word 
expunged. But the wrong identification of the word has 
remained. The P. W. took it up and gives Jina as a 
Buddhist philosopher; Beal, LEitel, Bunyio, Chavannes, 
with childlike simplicity, all accepted it, and Kern and 
others followed their example. 

Now the word Jina occurs both in the Records of Yuan- 


chuang and in bis Life, and neither there por in any 





other pluce is it transcribed by the above characters. Whut 
was the value of the first of these characters should have 
been well known to Julien from its frequent occurrence 
in Indian proper names. Thus, in the name of the great 
disciple Ajnata-Kaundinya (in Pali, Kondifiia) the syllable 
din is commonly transcribed by this character Bf now read 
Ch‘én, but formerly pronounced din, Thus we get Dinna 
as the name of the great author in question. That this 
was the sound given by Yuan-chang, is plain from the 
Life and the Records. In the former the name is translated 
by Shou (4%), which like dinna means given. In the Records 
the name is translated by Tung-shou, given by the youth, 
that is, inspired by ManjuSri Kumara-bbita. But this 
interpretation of the name is fanciful and must be abandoned. 

Now we learn that Ch'én-na is short for Ch‘én-na-ka, 
that is Dinnaka, the Sanskrit Diinaga. Then Yuan- 
chuang and I-Ching represent Dinna as a great writer 
on the science of causes, Yin-ming, but no book on this 
subject is to be found among those under Dinna’s name 
in the Catalogue of Buddhist Books. If, however, we 
turn to this Catalogue (see Bunyio, Nos. 1228, 1224) 
we find a book entitled ‘“ Yin-ming-chéng-li-mén-lun” 
ascribed to an author called “Ta-yi-lung-P‘usa,” that 
is, Great District Dragon Ptusa. Now “ District Dragon” 
is in Sanskrit Diimaga, “Elephant of the quarters,” the 
Din-na-ka of the Chinese transcription. Mr. Tukakusu, 
not having noticed Nanyio’s correction, wrongly gives 
Nagarjuna as the author of the above treatise. Now we 
find this treatise ascribed to Dinna, and it is evidently 
the sixth of the eight books by him on philosophy 
according to I-Ching’s enumeration, Thus the Dinns 
of our author and other Chinese writers is evidently the 
Dignaga of Wassiljew’s Der Buddhismus ond Schiefner’s 
Taranatha and the Ditnaga of Hindu philosophy. He 
was a Brahman by birth, but was converted to Buddhism 
by Nigadatta; he was a bhymn-writer, scholar, and 
dialectician, a disciple of Vasubandha and an opponent 
of Kapila’s system, a Yogist, and a Mabiayanist in 
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Buddhism. He was evidently a man of great distinction 
and celebrity, and he is generally cited as Dinna P*usa. 


T. W. 


Avesta: Tue Sacren Booxs or tne Parsts. Edited by 
Kart F. Gxtoxer. Published under the patronage of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1585-1896.) , 


The completion of this revised edition of the Avesta texts 
is an event of considerable importance to the Parsis, and 
to Avesta students in general, as they will see when they 
begin to study the Prolegomena, In the first place, the 
editor, himself probably the most competent Avesta scholar 
that has yet arisen, bears testimony to the admirable accuracy 
and completeness of the work of his predecessor Westergaard, 
who, so fur as the manuscripts accessible to him were con- 
cerned, had left little or nothing for his successor to amend. 
And, secondly, the Parsi priesthood and others, with wise 
and confiding liberality, intrusted the German Foreign Office 
with many of their most valuable manuscripts for the use 
of the editor. We have, therefore, his assurance not only 
that the first edition was practically the best that could 
have been prepared from the materials available in 1854, 
but also that the best further materials, that were then 
inaccessible, have now been utilized for the revised edition. 
Altogether 134 MSS., which have been used in preparing 
this edition, are described, and about balf of them had 
never been previously examined by any European scholar. 

The general arrangement of the various texts and their 
division into chapters and paragraphs remain practically as 
Westergaard settled them, though occasionally a paragraph, 
composed entirely of Avesta phrases quoted by the Pahlavi 
translators, has been omitted in the Vendidad, because it 
forms no part of the Avesta text. All metrical passages 
are also now arranged in metrical lines; whereas, in the 
former edition, this arrangement was practically confined 





to the Gathas, the only part of the texts that seems to 
have been recognized as poetical by the Parsis themselves. 
It is, however, in the great increase of variants and their 
systematic arrangement, that the Avesta scholar will find 
his wants most fully considered ; so much s0, that a personal 
inspection of the original MSS. will usually be as super- 
fluons us it might be impracticable and perplexing. The 
extent of the critical apparatus in the new edition, as 
compared with the old one, may be roughly estimated at 
seven times as much in the Yasna, thrice as much in thre 
Yashts, and twice as much in the Vendidad. And the 
average number of words amended by the present editor 
seems to be about one in eleven, varying from one in six 
to one in thirty-three in different chapters; but by far the 
greater number of such alterations are merely slight amend- 
ments in orthography. 

The Prolegomena give on exhaustive account of the MSS. 
that have been used, their mutual relationship, and the 
means by which this has been ascertained. There are four 
classes of MSS. which contain the Avesta text of the Yasna; 
these are the Yusna with Pahlavi, the Yasna with Sanskrit, 
the Yasna Sada, which is purely the Yasna Avesta, and the 
Vendidad Sada, which consists of the intermingled Avesta 
texts of the three books, Yasna, Visperad, and Vendidad, 
arranged as a liturgy for use in the Vendidad ceremonial. 
The three classes of MSS. which contain the Avesta text 
of the Visperad are the Visperad with Pahlavi, the Visperad 
Sada, which is purely the Visperad Avesta, and the Vendidad 
Sada as before. The Visperad itself is only a collection 
of supplementary paragraphs to be added to, or inserted 
between, certain chapters of the Yasna when used in the 
Visperad or Vendidad rituals. Finally, the two classes of 
MSS.. which contain the Avesta text of the Vendidad are the 
Vendidad with Pablavi and the Vendidad Sada. 

Some particulars about the MSS. of chief authority are 
interesting In 1854 Westergaard knew of only one Yasna 
with Pahlavi, brought from Bombay to Copenhagen by 
Rusk in 1820, and completed at Cambay by Mitro-apan 
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(= Mihrban), an Tranian priest, on November 17, 1323. 
In 1863 Haug saw a similar Yasna with Pahlavi in the 
library of a Dastur, who presented it to the Bodleian in 
1889; it was written at the same place as the Copenhagen 
MS., and by the same priest, who completed it on 
January 26, 1323. 

While collating a copy of the same text, reported to 
have been written about 1780, the editor noticed many 
words which not only differed from those in the two old 
MSS. before mentioned, but often seemed preferable; this 
modern copy, however, contained no colophon, or date, to 
give a clue to its origin. After a time, a second copy, 
with all the same characteristics, was sent to the editor 
from another library; one of these churacteristics was a 
Pahlavi introduction, five pages long, which seemed to 
consist of laudatory epithets and religious exhortations; but, 
on closer inspection, a few lines in the middle of the intro- 
duction were found to contain some names which practically 
gave the history of the text back to about a.p. 1020, 

This imtroduction was composed for an Iranian Yasna 
with Pahlavi, copied by a priest Hoshing (known to haye 
been living at Sharafabid in 1478) from a copy, written 
about 1290 by a grandfather of the aforesaid Mitro-apan, 
which descended—through an intermediate MS. copied by 
a priest Mah-panah about a.v. 1200—from a copy made 
(about 1110) by a priest Farnbag, who combined the Avesta 
and Pahlavi from two independent MSS., one of which 
was Written by a copyist who transcribed another MS, in 
1020. Thus, the MS. of 1478 has descended from. those 
about 1020 through three intermediate copies, and the MSS, 
of Mitré-fpin have probably descended from Mah-panah’'s 
MS. (about 1200) through one intermediate copy, 

The Hoshing MS. has not been found, but a third copy 
of it exists in Bombay, besides a fourth copy of its Avesta 
text completed in Persia on May 23, 1721.1 From these 


* Its colophon reckons the date from the death of Yanda 
make it equivalent to May 18, 1741; but there ate tensa pg rhe Merce 
this era was already obsolete when this colophon was written, : 





four copies, three of which are certainly independent of 
each other, the exact text of Hoshang’s MS. can be very 
accurately ascertained ; unfortunately, their importance, as 
representing an independent line of transmission of the 
Yasna text, was not fully recognized until after that text 
was in type; the editor has therefore given many ad- 
ditional variants, which they supply, in his Prolegomena, 
pp. xxv-xxix. As a contrast to this numerous family of 
copies, it may be mentioned that the editor has met with 
only one copy of the Copenhagen Yasna with Pahlavi, 
and none of the Bodleian one. 

Of the Yasna with Neryosangh’s Sanskrit version, the 
editor has used two old MSS, hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, and has met with five descendants of one of 
them. ‘The two old MSS. are independent and undated, 
but both may have been written about a.p. 1500. The 
time when Neryosangh flourished has not been reported, 
but there are records of the number of priestly generations 
that have passed away since his time, and in one family 
the average duration of nineteen successive generations 
hus been clearly ascertained to have been rather more than 
24 years! From these data it has been calculated that 
Neryosangh may have been born about a.p. 1160; s0 
that a.v. 1200 would be an approximate date for his 
Sanskrit version. It appears, moreover, that his translation 
ends with Yas, xlvii, though a later hand has continued 
it to Yas. liv, and some further additions have been after- 
wards made; but the Sanskrit version of the Yasna is 
still incomplete. 

There is no doubt that Neryosangh translated from 
a Yusna with Pahlavi, and most probably from another 
copy of Farnbeg’s MS. (about 1110), an elder sister of 
Mah-panah’s MS, (about 1200). It is therefore evident 
that the modern copies of Hoshing’s Yasna with Pahlavi, 


' It should, perhaps, be otieed that the natural effect of earl marriage, in 
i faborval t hed: successive aeerations, is very wuch counteracted 
by the practice of aged fathers, who have lust their sons, adopting 
relatives to replace them. 
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when compared with the two old Yasnas with Sanskrit, 
ought to supply a very close approximation to the Avesta 
text of the first three-fourths of the Yasna carrent in 
ap. 1100. 

Of the Vendidad with Pahlavi, there are two very old 
MSS.—one at the India Office in London, the other at 
Copenhagen; both have lost many folios, and others are 
seriously damaged, so that little more than half the original 
text of the former, and one-third of the latter, are legible. 
Both these MSS. were written by Mitro-apin, the same 
priest that wrote the two old Yasnas with Pahlavi. The 
Copenhagen MS. was completed at Cambay on May 17, 
1324, and was copied from the MS. of Mitro-apan’s great- 
great-uncle, whose undated colophon is transcribed, as 
well as that of a still earlier copy which was completed 
on May 10, 1205, in the province of Segastan, from the 
MS. of the priest Homast, for the purpose of being sent 
to the Parsis at Aiicak (Uch), near the Indus, in the care of 
a priest returning thither, after staying six years in Sagastin 
for religious instruction. The London MS, has long lost 
its colophon, but a copy of it has been found in a Bombay 
transcript made in 1787-8; from this it appears that 
the London MS. was completed at Nuosiri on August 28, 
1323, and that it contained copies of the same two colophons 
of earlier copyists as still exist in the Copenhagen MS, 

Thus we find that existing MSS. record the descent of 
the Vendidad with Pahlavi, step by step, from the twelfth 
century, as fully as they record that of the Yasna with 
Pahlavi from the tenth century. It appears, further, 
from Mitri-apan’s Pahlavi and Sanskrit colophons, that 
the two old Yasnas and two old Vendidads, with Pablavi, 
were written at the expense of a Parsi layman of Cambay, 
Cahil, son of Sangan, recently deceased, as a meritorious 
work on his account, 

The Sada or purely Avesta MSS, arranged for the 
Yasna, Visperad, or Vendidad ritual, are seldom more 
than two centuries old. But three Yasna Sidas, written 
in 1650, 1551, and about three centuries ago, respectively, 
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were examined; as well as three Vendidad Sadas, written 
in 1681, 1638, and 1618, respectively; and one Visperad 
Sada, with a colophon written at Ankalésar by the great- 
great-uncle of Mitrd-apan, which has a date corresponding 
to December 28, 1278, but whether this colophon be 
original, or copied, cannot now be ascertained with absolute 
certuinty. 

Regarding the Khorda Avesta, or minor prayer formulas, 
and the Yashts, it will be sufficient to mention that very 
nearly all the Yasht MSS. have descended from a single 
existing MS., written at Naosiri and completed on 
January 21, 1591, n.s.; and the remainder can be traced 
back to a predecessor of this, not much older. Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian versions of many of the prayer 
formulas, and of four of the Yashts, are in existence; but 
there are no sach versions of the other Yashts in the 
MSS. examined. It may also be notived that the very 
corrupt Vishtasp Yasht and Fragments have been reserved 
for future publication. 

In his remarks (pp. xlvi-lii) upon the method which 
he has followed in reconstructing the text, the editor has 
adopted the very sensible view that his sole duty was to 
restore it, if possible, to the state in which it was left by 
its final Sasanian redaction. To go beyond this, and 
attempt to distinguish between what is Sasunian and 
what is older, would be a hopeless undertaking, as he 
justly observes. Any such attempt would be completely 
controlled by the personal views and prejudices of the 
inquirer; for the Avesta texts have few, if any, real 
points of contact with external events later than their 
own legends, which practically end with the sons and 
contemporaries of Vishtasp. A few additional names seem 
to have been added to the list of human Fravashis to be 
commemorated, and some corruptions have crept into the 
texts themselves, To remove these corruptions, 80 far a3 
he could discover them, has been the task which the 
editor has not only admirably performed, but he has also 
accumulated abundant materials, with which others may 





‘try to improve his work, when they consider it necessary 


to do so. With his remarks about the excellence of the 


work done by his publisher and compositor, all Avesta 
scholars will fully agree. 

As Professor Geldner, while editing these Avesta texts, 
has been compelled to read and carefully consider every 
word they contain, over and over again, he must be better 
acquainted with their statements and peculiarities than 
any other scholar; and it is, therefore, to him we should 
apply with the greatest confidence for an opinion as to the 
probability of Darmesteter’s hypothesis that the Githas were 
composed in the first century a.p. under Gnostic influence. 

In Geldner’s essay on Avesta Literature in the Grundrias 
der iranischen Philologie, vol. ii, p. 39, he has stated his 
opinion, without going into an exhaustive criticism of 
the hypothesis, that the contents of the Githas differ 
totally from Gnosticism; though it must be admitted that 
there is a certain resemblance between their Vohu-mano 
and the Adyos Geios of Philo. But it is evident that the 
Vohu-mand could not have been borrowed from Philo, 
because Strabo certifies the worship of the Persian sacred 
being Omanos (=Vohu-man6), and had himself seen the 
solomn procession of the images of Omanos. So that the 
original abstract idea of Vohu-mand, ‘ good-thought,’ had 
already become personified in the time of Strabo. But 
Strabo travelled in Asia Minor before p.c. 29, whereas 
Philo was born in nc. 20. So, if there be any connection 
between the Persian Vohu-mand and the Adyos of Philo, 
it must have been Philo who was the borrower, 


E. W. West. 


Tue Onictyat Hesrew or A portion op Ecenestasricus 
(xxxix, 15, to xlix, 11). Edited by A. E, Cowney, 


M.A., and Ap, Nevsaver, M.A. Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press.) we . 


Tf the interest felt by the public in Old Hebrew 
literature were as keen as that which they take in Greek 





antiquities, this publication should, like Mr. Kenyon’s 


Constitution of Athens,” have been heralded by a leader 
in the Times and followed by reviews in both Quarterlies. 
What notice the Quarterlies will take of it, remains 
to be seen; it is clear that the Dailies do not think 
such a discovery as Dr. Neubauer’s worth communicating 
to their readers with any great dispatch. Nevertheless, 
that discovery is one of the most remarkable and interesting 
that could be made in the whole field of lost literature. 
Since the time of Jerome the Christian Church has had to 
depend on translations for its text of Ecclesiasticus, a book 
which the greater part of Christendom has always regarded 
as canonical, while even Protestant communities allow it 
to be read in public worship. Only in recent times, how- 
ever, with the commencement of the critical study of the 
Biblical documents and the Hebrew language, has the loss 
of the original been keenly felt. The scholar, or scholars, 
who have had the good fortune and the skill to recover 
a portion of it are deserving of the heartiest congratulations, 

Great commendation must also be bestowed on the way 
in which Messrs, Neubauer and Cowley have performed 
their delightful task. They have steered a middle course 
between doing too little and too much. They have re- 
produced the text without emendation, but have published 
with it an accurate translation, and all the materials 
required for a critical study of it. A glossary to the 
newly discovered text has been added by the experienced 
hand of Professor Driver. Dr. Neubauer’s name has before 
this been connected with finds of great consequence for 
the study of the Semitic languages; if, as I faney, this 
is the first work which bears Mr. Cowley’s name on the 
title-page, he commences his career as an author very 
auspiciously. 

The Greek translation of the book is, if the translator 
speaks truly, the work of the author's grandson; as he is 
likely to have possessed either his grandfather's autograph, 
or at any rate an accurate copy of the book, in many 
ways this translation remains the primary authority for it, 








Sue Rciovaesd text shows “hat the ee tee 
‘occasionally unintelligent, was literally faithful. On the 
other hand, the Hebrew shows unmistakable signs of 
having undergone systematic recension ; the margins of the . 
first five leaves are crowded with yariants, some of which, 
; .. as the editors observe, agree better with the Greek than 
the text. These variants are sometimes concerned with 
trivial matters such as orthography; but more frequently 
Boy record important differences of reading, or of language. 
In such cases the antiquity of the Greek version should ; 
ordinarily make us regard the reading which agrees with 
it as the more trustworthy. 

It is to be regretted that the marginal notes stop wh 
they do, as there are some interesting questions w 
they might have helped towards solution, In xlviii, 
the Greek states that “Hezekiah fortified his city, d 
brought the Gog into the midst”; the recovered text 

with the Syriac. has for Gog simply water. If there be 
any truth in the canon diffcilior lectio potior, the reading 

Gog must here be the more original, In xlii, 224, the 

Greek has a hemistich, “and they are as of a spark to 
behold.” The Hebrew is deficient; but the difficulty of 
the phrase shows it to be genuine. Another place in 
which the recovered text is tantalizing is xlviii, 12, where 
the Greek has (of Elijah)—“ Happy are ni that have seen 
thee and are adorned in love; for we, too, shall assuredly 
live.” The new text stops at the words “that have seen 
thee,” leaving the rest of the passuge as problematic as it 
was before. 
While the reviser's task consisted partly in substituting 
easy phrases for hard ones, he would seem to have sub- 
stituted in places Hebrew words for Aramaisms which 

Ben-Sira employed to an extent which is extraordinary, 

and (if I may differ from the editors) unparalleled in the 

Old Testament. A comparison of the recovered text with 

the ancient versions will probably reveal other Aramaisms 

which at present lie concealed. One such case may be 
















noticed. In xlii, 9, a daughter is 
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said to be (according 
to the Greek) u “hidden sleeplessness” to her father ; 
Ovyétnp warpi dréepvpos dypumvia ; this in a Rabbinical 
quotation appears as a “vain treasure,” for which the 
newly discovered Hebrew substitutes “a deceptive treasure ” 
(iy MNDwd Rabb. Ww Nod MS.). The following 
clause, “the eare of her putteth away his sleep,” would 
seem to be in favour of the Greek rendering; nor, indeed, 
does the expression “a vain treasure” or “a deceptive 
treasure” convey a clear sense. An Aramaic word for 
sleeplessness is “WY, and it seems probable that this is 
what stood in the original text; the letters p and 7 in 
many forms of writing are difficult to distinguish. The 
phrase, however, should have been rendered “a treasure 
requiring vigilance,” not “a hidden sleeplessness.” The 
history of the corruptions is then easy to trace, and becomes 
interesting. “WY is misread “pe, the latter being an 
easier word; next, for “py is substituted its synonym NW, 
and, indeed, “a vain treasure ” is somewhat more intelligible 
than “a deceptive one.” Ni is next misread NIV, and 
this corruption is represented by the rendering of the 
Peshitto. The historical order of texts is in this case 
Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinical, Peshitto. 

Although, then, the authority of the new text, where it 
differs decidedly from the Greek, is not to be considered 
equal to the latter, it is a most valuable aid for the inter- 
pretation and emendation of the latter. 

It is only in recent years that scholars have become 
nnanimous about the independence of the Peshitto Syriac 
in this book; even in the commentary of Fritzsche it was 
ussumed to be dependent on the Greek ; and in the article 
on Syriac literature in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Dr. Wright seemed to regard the matter as uncertain, In 
the Speaker’s Commentary forcible evidence of its inde- 
pendence was adduced, and in every difficult passage the 
witness of this version was heard side by side with that 
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of the Greek. The recovered Hebrew leaves no further 
room for doubt; every page offers examples of cases where 
the differences between the Greek and Syriac renderings 
ean be explained only by recurrence to the Hebrew. At 
the same time the Syriac version is shown to be untrust- 
worthy, being paraphrastic und greatly given to modifying 
the sense of the passages it professes to translate. ~The 
recovered Hebrew, while somewhat raising our opinion of 
the value of the Greek, must lower our estimate of the 
Syriac. 

The list of quotations of Ben-Sira in Rabbinical literature 
which the editors prefix to this book is considerably richer 
than previous lists, though containing references which 
are rather parallels than quotations. The scribe who copied 
the manuscript notes that one of these quotations was 
wanting in his copy, but the Persian in which he expresses 
himself is not perfectly clear. An eminent scholar has 
observed that some of the characteristic Neo-Hebraisms 
in these quotations are not confirmed by the recovered 
text, A passage containing several such as the Rabbis 
quote it, but far more classical as it appears in the MS,, 
is xlii, 9-11. The nature of that passage renders it 
somewhat unpleasant to discuss fully ; but the sense would 
seem to show that in both the Greek and the quotation 
the drift is more truly preserved than it is in the MS, 
It would seem, therefore, possible that the more classical 
dress in which the MS. presents both this and other 
passages which the Rabbis quote is due to systematic 
revision, with a view to drive out modernisms, rather than 
to the MS. representing faithfully what Ben-Sira wrote. 

Now that a copy of the Hebrew of Ben-Sira of so late 
a period as the twelfth century (for that 
which the expert opinion assigns this MS.) has been partly 
recovered, the learned world will look with some con- 
fidence to the discovery of either the remainder of this 
copy, or of some other fragments of the work. While 
the portion that has been recovered is sufficient to settle 
Various questions that have been raised with regard to 


is the age to 


the nature of Ben-Sira’s language and mode of com- 


position, the enlargement of the “ Pomoeria” of the Hebrew 
language (to use an old Dutch scholar’s phrase) which 
such a discovery would produce would be welcome to all 
whom that language interests. De Lagarde insisted on 
the fact that the Apocrypha, as being nearer to us in 
time, were more easily intelligible than, and formed the 
natural introduction to, the canonical books; and to under- 
stand them thoroughly it is necessary to possess them in their 
original tongues, 


D. S. Marconiovrs. 


Tue Jitaxa. Vol. II. Translated by W. H. D. Rovss, 
M.A. pp. vi + 316. (Cambridge, 1895.) 


In quick succession has the second volume of the 
“ Jatakas” followed the first. The author of the trans- 
lation of this second volume is W. H. D. Rouse, who, under 
the editorship of Professor Cowell, has accomplished in an 
excellent manner the task entrusted to him. It would be 
presumptuous on my part, should I venture to speak of the 
accuracy of the translation compared with the Pali original ; 
but it bears the signs of finished workmanship, and however 
little acquainted one may be with the original, the trans- 
lation impresses one very favourably. 

The interest which centres in these “Stories of Buddha’s 
former births” is not limited, however, to the philologist. 
The student who takes an interest in the history of 
religious thought und comparative literature must needs 
welcome this publication. It places at his disposal some 
of the oldest representatives of Buddhist literature, and 
furnishes the folklorist with those materials of which he 
stands mostly in need. This second volume contains, 
like the first, 150 Jatakas. Among these we find old 
acquaintances, now for the first time in their most 
ancient form. Not a few of these had been incorporated 
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into those collections which had found their way to the 
West. I will only mention a few, as I would be going 
far beyond the space allotted to a review, to enter into the 
comparative study of these tales, and to trace their parallels 
through the whole of Western literature. The author has 
added already to a good number some references, especially 
to the collection of Grimm's fairy tales. Those that 
attract our attention in the first place are the tales 
which we know from the Paneatantra and partly from 
the Qukasaptati, as these have found the widest circulation, 
Our expectations to find old parallels are now realized, as 
will be seen in the following notes. There are also some 
to which I have found unexpected parallels; these enhance 
still more the importance of the Jitakas for the com- 
parative study of literature. I follow the numbers of the 
Jatakasin book— 

No. 151. The very first Jataka reminds me of the joke 
in which the two drivers fight out their contest, in exactly 
similar circumstances, by each whipping the other's master, 
This joke occurs in Pauli’s « Schimpf u. Ernst,” ed. Oes- 
terley, but I could not find it there. 

No. 156. The grateful elephant who had a thorn run 
into its foot, and serves the carpenters who had tended him, 
Cf, the famous history of Androclus and the lion into whose 
foot a thorn had run, and who, out of gratitude, because 
Androclus had tended him, would not harm him in the 
circus (“ Gesta Romanorum,” No. 104, ed. Oesterley), It 
is remarkable that this Jatutaka is thus far the only, though 
remote, parallel in Eastern literature, 

No. 163. The idea of traversing long distances ina very 
short space of time is often found in Rabbinical legends, 
such us the journey of the sages from Tiberias to Rome 
in one day, in the time of Diokletian, ete, Similarly, the 
teaching of No. 167, where a saint withstood the temptation 
of a nymph, since no man knows the time of death, is that 
of the dying sage, who exhorts his pupils 
one day before death, and to consider each day as the one 
preceding death, 





No. 189. “The Ass in the Lion’s Skin”: v. Pancatantra 
(Benfey), book iv, chap. 7 (ii, p. 308). 

No. 193. How a woman requites love, has not only its 
parallel in Pancatantra, iv, 5, but, what is more remarkable, 
corresponds to a certain degree with No. ii of the so-called 
Parables of Solomon, a Hebrew collection of the eighth 
or ninth century, if it be not older still (v. Gaster, “ Legends 
of the Rabbis,” p. 12, § 23). 

No. 194 resembles, though remotely, the famous tale of 
Fridolin, “Gesta Romanorum,” ed. Oesterley, No. 283, and 
Notes, p. 749. 

No. 198. Of. Syntipa, “The Parrot.” 

No. 208. “The Heart of the Monkey.” This tale is iden- 
tical with the frame-tale in the Pancatantra, book iv, Benfey 
(ii, p. 285). The Syriac version in Bickell’s “ Kalilag u. 
Damnag” resembles still closer the version of the Jitaka, 
Here it is a tule by itself. Mr. Nestor's version comes from 
the Hebrew parallel in the Alphabetum Pseudo-Siracidicum 
studied by me in my “Beitraege,” etc. (Bukarest, 1853), 
pp. 57-62. 

No, 211. In this Jataka the father cannot be taught 
by his son to say befure the king the proper thing, and is 
trained by him in a cemetery, where he tries to represent 
the king and his court by tufts of sweet grass. Numerous 
parallels to it are to be found in the notes of Kohler to the 
Sicilian tale No. 8, “Peasant Truthful” of Gonzenbach’s 
Collection (ii, p. 208). Among others, “ Forty Veziers,” 
ed. Gibb, No. 77, shows the way by which the tale may 
have reached. the Occident. 

No. 212. Cf. “The Double Infidelity” in Syntipa. As 
to the figare of Bodhisatta as a tumbler who tells the 
husband of the wife's infidelity, ef. Pepelea in Shaineanu, 
“ Basme romaine,” 1895, pp. 934-944; Little Fairly, in 
Clouston, “Pop. Tales and Fiect.,” ii, p. 229 ff, and 
Lidzbarski, p. 204 ff 

No. 218. Cf Puncatantra, i, chap. 21. The well-known 
story of “The ploughshares eaten by mice.” Also in the 
modern Syriac texts, noticed by Lidzbarski. 
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No. 220. Extremely interesting parallel to the “ Hero's 
Tasks,” resembling, as far as the garden is concerned, the 
tales in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

No. 240. The fear that the cruel king might return 
after death only allayed by reference to the great fire in 
which he was burned, reminds one of the fear the Baby- 
lonians had after the death of Nebukadnezzar, which was 
allayed by his son dragging the corpse through the town 
(Second Targum to Esther, English ed. by P, Cassel, 
Commentary on Esther, pp. 264-5 and Note 1). 

No. 253. This Jataka, as the translator assures as, may 
be one of those represented on the stupa of Bharhut, and 
thus of great antiquity. It is the tale of the friendship 
between a hermit and the Serpent-king, but the hermit 
being frightened he grew every day weaker. He tries to 
get rid of the Serpent-king, but grows weaker, and now, 
when he has succeeded, he cannot live because he does not 
see him any longer. I have found now a peculiar tale in 
Aelinn’s “ De natura auimalium,” iv, 17, which may be the 
Western counterpart or transformation of the Jataka, 
and which must have taken place in the first century ap, 
I will reproduce it here, translating the Greek text 
somewhat freely— 

“The inhabitants of the country of the so-called Jews 
or Tdumaeans tell that, in the time of Herod, a very mighty 
serpent fell in love with a beautiful maiden. He came 
often at night-time and shared the couch of his beloved, 
The girl, however, was not over-confident (frightened) with 
her lover, who, however, behaved very kindly and gently 
to her. She hid herself for a month, hoping that the 
serpent would meanwhile forget and leave her. But he 
came every morning and evening to their meeting-pluce, 
being much more inflamed of love through her absence: 
And as he did not find her, like unto an unfortunate lover, 
he gave himself up to the excess of his passion. When 
the girl returned, he ran furiously to meet her, and coiling 


himself round her waist and body, stroked her legs gently 
with his tail.” 






The parallelism between these two tales is striking, 
though the persons are changed in the Greek, a girl having 
been substituted for the hermit. Has the famous tale of 
(Apulejus) Amor and Psyche had an influence upon that 
Greek version ? 

No. 257. From the point of view of comparative 
literature probably the most important Jataka. It con- 
tains the long sought-for Indian parallel to that series of 
tales which had been brought first into connection with 
the Russian “Shemyaka” cycle, and then ultimately with 
Shukespeare’s ‘ pound of flesh” in the “Merchant of Venice” : 
vy. Guster (“ Beitraege,” pp. 16-22), and for the whole 
literature, E. Kuhn (“ Byzant. Zeitschrift,” iv, pp. 248-9), 
where he has also enumerated the literature to the second 
part of the Jituka, containing the journey to the other 
world, and the riddles for which he is asked to obtain 
an answer. 

No. 258. Parallel with this Jitaka run the tales about 
ever-increasing wishes which end in bringing shame to the 
dissatisfied wisher. Cf. Pancatantra, v, ch. 8 (Benfey, 
ii, p. 341; i, p. 495); “Syntipa”; Shaineann, p. 847 ff 

No. 276. Parallel to “The Rain-maker”: vy. my “ Beitraege,” 
p. 33 ff, where I have given also Tibetan versions. 

No. 281. The first part belongs to the cycle of the quest 
of a golden apple (or other fruit) recurring so often in fairy 
tales, forming part of the “Hero's Tasks,” who in most 
eases is a brother, where, as here, it is the means by which 
a child is obtained. Cf. Hahn, “ Griech. u. Alban. Mirchen,” 
Nos. 4, 6, 22, 68, and the notes to these tales, 

No. 284. To the same realm of fairy tales belongs also 
this Jataka, viz., to the eycle of “* Who cats my head”: 
v. Benfey, Panc., i, p. 21518, and ii, 531; Clouston, * Pop. 
Tales and Fictions,” i, 93 ff.; of. Shaineanu, p. 650 ff 

No. 288. Resembles to a certain extent the Hebrew tale 
of the man who found a treasure in the fish’s belly: v. 
Clouston, Le., i, p. 398, and my “ Legends of the Rabbis,” 
Hebrew text, No. 118, 
No. 291. Last, not least, a remarkable parallel to the 
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famous German ballad of Uhland, Englished by Longfellow, 
“The Cup of Edenhall.” 

I have limited myself to noticing some of the more im- 
portant Jatakas. I have no doubt that a careful com parison 
of these with the legends contuined in the “ Vitae Patram,” 
the “ Historia Lausiaca,” and others, dealing with the lives 
of the ancient hermits in Egypt and elsewhere, would furnish 
striking parallels, and would reveal connections hitherto un- 
suspected between the religious literature of Buddha and 
that of the early Christian age. 


M. Gasrer. 


Pisris Sorta. By G. R. S. Mean. (London, 1896.) 


Mr. Mead has given us here the first English translation 
of the famous Gnostic book published by Schwartze in 
Coptic and Latin, and recently translated into French by 
Amélineau. As is evident from almost every sentence, the 
Coptic is merely a translation made from the Greek by 
4 man who has often been at a loss to find corresponding 
Coptic expressions for the Greek words of the text, and 
therefore hit upon the original idea of retaining the Greek 
words and merely transliterating them. The translation of 
Mr. Mead is not made from the Coptic, but from the Latin 
of Schwartze, and has been checked by the French above 
mentioned, so that it may claim to be as faithful a rendering 
of the original as its state of preservation permits. What- 
ever the date of the unique MS, may be, and I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Mead and his predecessors, who assign 
it to the fourth century, there is no doubt as to the great 
antiquity of the original composition, and that it is either 
the direct work of Valentinus or of one of his disciples, 
Tn a lucid Introduction these questions are carefully treated 
by Mr. Mead, who also examines the various parts which 
now form the book. He points out the insertion of frag- 
ments from the “ Books of the Saviour,” and draws attention 
to the connection which exists between the contents of 
“ Pistis Sophia” and another compilation of early Gnostic 





treatises, known as “ Codex Brucianus.” Mr. Mead promises 
to publish in time also a commentary to the book, which 
he has thus made generally available by a careful and 
exact translation. The importance of the Gnostic literature 
is so great that everyone interested in the history of 
religious thought, in the development of Manicheism and 
the heretical sects of the Middle Ages, in the literature 
of Magic and Superstition, as well as in survivals of the 
old mythologies and the syncretism of various beliefs, will 
welcome the appearance of such a book. It contains the 
genuine exposition of a Gnostic system, and allows us an 
insight into the peculiar mystical and mythical speculations 
which filled men’s minds in the first centuries of the 
common era. 

A great find has since been made in Egypt, and I mention 
it here as the most fitting opportunity, A Dr. Reinhardt 
acquired in Cairo, from a dealer in antiquities in Akhmin, 
a voluminous papyrus manuscript. It is now in the 
Egyptian Museum in Berlin, and turns ont to be a col- 
lection of no less than three ancient Gnostic texts, whose 
names had hitherto not even been known, viz., the “ Gospel 
of Mary, or the Apocryphon (Apocalypse) of John,” the 
“Sophia of Jesus Christ,” and the “ Praxis Petri.” Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, the editor of the “ Codex Brucianus,” has 
made a report on this Codex to the Berlin Academy, and 
points out the fact that in the first text we have now 
recovered one of the sources from which Irenaeus drew 
his information about the “Barbelo” sect of the Gnostics. 
These treatises resemble very much the “ Pistis Sophia,” and 
the second of them may turn out to be the “ Book of the 
Saviour” imbedded in the former. They belong to the 
second century, and are thus older than the “ Pistis 
Sophia.” It is an important find, and will no doubt con- 
tribute to a still better understanding of those remarkable 
times. 

M. G. 
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A Dictionary or tHe Tarcumi, mie Tanaup Basu 
AND YERUSHALMI, AND THE Miprasiic LrreraturE. 
Compiled by M. Jasrrow, Ph.D. Parts i-ix: vol. i, 
pp- 683; vol. ii, pp. 685-876. (London: Luzac and Co, 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. Qu. 188-1896.) 


Just ten years have elapsed since Dr. Jastrow has under- 
taken the compilation of the first Talmudic and Midrashie 
Dictionary in English, and it has already reached the letter 
N, thus promising an early termination of a work which 
will prove an unqualified success, and a great boon to all 
students of the vast Rabbinical literature. Hitherto all the 
more important works of this character were written either 
in Latin, as the old Rabbinical Dictionary of Buxtorff, 
in folio, or in German, as the last and the best, that 
of J. Levy, in four huge quarto volumes. The basis of 
Talmudic lexicology will remain the famous Arukh, compiled 
by Jehiel, of Rome, about the year 1000. The now edition 
of the late Dr. Kohut was more an amplitication of the 
old simple compilation. Dr. Kohut had added a large 
number of personal explanations and other matter, which 
increased the bulk of that work enormously, without in- 
creasing, in the same degree, its intrinsic value. understand 
that shortly before his death, Dr. Kohut had contemplated 
the publication of a simple edition of the old text, 
and no one was more competent to undertake such a task 
than the man who had devoted thirty years to the study 
of the prints and MSS. of the Arukh. His death has 
deprived Semitic philology of » classical edition of the 
oldest Talmudic dictionary. But then it would also have 
been in pure Hebrew, as the Iurge edition in eight volumes 
is written only in Hebrew. To Dr. Jastrow we owe now 
the first New-Hebrew and Talmudic Dictionary in English. 
He has added also in his Dictionary the whole of the 
Chaldaic element contained in the Targumim, for which 
Levy had written a separate dictionary in two large 
volumes. Jastrow had thus to Compress in a comparatively 
small space the material which could fill many times the 





volume he has devoted to his compilation. That he had 
put the older works of a similar nature under obligation, 
is only natural. What we expected him to have done, 
and, as far as I have been able to ascertain by a careful 
comparison between his compilation and those of his 
predecessors, is, that he should give all the words contained 
in those dictionaries, that he should have selected the best and 
more important citations from the Talmudic and Midrashic 
texts, and above all, that he should be reliable in his citations, 
these being given from first-hand reading or having been 
verified, and not having taken them blindly over from 
others. In these, to my mind, vital requirements, the 
Dictionary of Dr. Jastrow has come out well from the 
searching trial to which I had subjected it. It can 
therefore be very warmly recommended as being both 


_ trustworthy and, as far as possible, complete. ‘The trans- 


lations are the results arrived at by a man who has gone 
deeply into the study of the language, and where they 
differ from those hitherto given by others, they will, in most 
cases, commend themselves as the better. 

There are two points more upon which one must dwell 
when speaking of Talmudic literature. In the first instance, 
the corrupt state in which the text of most of these has 
reached us. Attention had been paid by the old scribes 
only to the exact transcription of those passages which were 
of importance for the Law, all the rest, and especially 
those written in Aramaic, in many cases a dead language 
to the scribe, being carelessly handled. The result of it 
is, that we are often in doubt as to the true reading of those 
passages, Much has been done in modern times in the 
attempt to correct those texts, and it is a pleasing feature 
of this Dictionary to see that the author has availed himself 
of the whole modern literature, and has on his part not 
a little contributed to the correction of the text by judicious 
comparison of those passages with their parallels in other 
places. In consequence of that state of the text one and 
the same word often appears under two or three different 
forms, written either plene or defective, correctly or in a 
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corrupted form. If all these are to be noticed separately 
they are an encumbrance on the Dictionary, from which 
neither Levy nor Jastrow have kept free. Added to this 
is the uncertainty of the pronunciation of many an old 
Aramaic word. Both the last-mentioned authors have 
supplied a pronunciation which they, following certain 
grammatical rules, have given to the words. These 
grammatical rules are based only and solely on the 
vocalization of the texts of the Biblical Targumim ; but 
these represent a comparatively modern corrupted European 
form and not the ancient true pronunciation, and thus the 
whole basis is vitiated. The differences will, however, not 
be found so great as to detract from the value of the 
Dictionary. It is only necessary to guard against following 
rashly this system and adopting it as the standard for the 
pronunciation of the old Aramaic, Through that peculiar - 
state of the texts and the uncertainty of orthography, the 
words are not now classed under common roots, but are 
arranged in strictly alphabetical order, and when a word 
occurs in a different form it is referred back to the place 
where the other had been treated, This system commends 
itself to the beginners and those whose grammatical 
knowledge is not perfect. It is practical and easy. It 
is, however, not sufficiently scientific, Maybe the time 
has not yet arrived for the compilation of a Talmudic 
dictionary on strictly scientific lines, although Buxtorff had 
attempted it some centuries ago. The future will probably 
bring us a dictionary in which the words will be arranged 
under their roots, and cross references only used for the 
purpose of pointing to the roots under which those forms 
are to be found. Until then let us accept With thanks 
the very welcome gift of Dr, Jastrow, and Wish him a 
speedy completion of a work which must have been the 
work of a lifetime. The whole book is calculated to number 
1100 pages. This Dictionary is besides Very handy in 
size, and is admirably printed by Drugulin both as to type 
and to correctness, 
M. G. 
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Diz Entsrenuna pes AELTEeSTEN ScHRIFTSYSTEMS, ODER 
per Ursprune per Keiscurirrzeicnes, dargelegt 
von F, Deurrzsce. 8vo, 240 pp. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1897.) 


The well-known scholar Professor Delitzsch, author of 
the Assyrian Dictionary, has turned from the deciphering 
of the texts to the elucidation of the origin of the 
cuneiform signs. The problem, as he shows in the Intro- 
duction, is not new, and has tempted more than one scholar, 
but with the exception of a few remarks of Professor 
Oppert, it has remained unsolved. Professor Delitzsch 
approaches it now, being assisted by the newly discovered 
ancient forms of script of Nippur, in which many archaic 
forms have been preserved, and which are, therefore, of the 
utmost importance as representing the most primitive forms, 
The view which is expounded here with much ingenuity, 
and with stretching the imagination to the breaking point, 
is that most of the signs, be they ideograms or syllables, 
are in most cases not simple, as the 400 have hitherto been 
considered, but are derived from a much smaller number 
of primitive signs by means of “ gunu ” (that is, a sign to 
indicate intensification of primitive meaning), reduplication, 
even triplication of one and the same sign, combination 
of two and more signs, and differentiation of primitive 
signs. He summarizes his views in the following manner 
(pp. 198-9) :—(1) The cuneiform signs have their origin 
in primitive images drawn in straight lines. (2) Side by 
side with these primitive images there were also “ primitive 
motives,” some of which were of a mathematical nature, of 
which the most important was the sign of intensification ex- 
pressed by the four “gunu” lines or strokes. (3) The number 
of both signs and motives does not exceed forty-five. (4) 
All the other signs, about 400, are the result of the ingenious 
combination of these two elements. (5) A small number 
of signs has been formed by differentiation of one and the 
same sign. _ Whatever may be said of the original signs, 
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which he traces to the images of the objects which they are 
said to depict, and which one might be inclined to accept, 
that cannot so easily be said of the other “ motives” and 
their mathematical substratum, and still less of the reasons 
assigned by the author for their combinations. Fancy is 
running loose in these extremely ingenious attempts of the 
author to account for the reason why the combination of 
two such signs should have such unexpected results. These 
explanations tax our credulity to a great extent. According 
to Professor Delitzsch, we should have to consider the 
originators of these signs as the most profound philosophers 
of antiquity, endowed with such subtlety of intellect and 
such abstract reasoning powers as we do not meet even now 
in the halls of great Universities. The picture drawn by 
him of the intellectual status and the civilization of the 
reputed inventors of that form of script is in accordance 
with this view (pp. 214-220). If we rest satisfied, how- 
ever, with the facts adduced with great ingenuity and great 
acumen by Professor Delitzsch, without following him into 
the sphere of metaphysical speculations, we can safely 
assume that his attempt is extremely likely to command 
universal acknowledgment. The last chapter is devoted 
to the comparison between the Cuneiform and the Phoenician 
Alphabet. If Professor Delitzsch’s views of a close con- 
nection between the latter and the primitive images be 
correct, then either the Phoenician Alphabet must be the 
oldest script in existence, as it resembles very much the 
most archaic forms of Cuneiform script, or the latter is 
much younger than has hitherto been assumed. This would 
have been modelled after the Phoenician, which is too 
absurd an idea to be entertained. The relation between 
these two systems will have to be reconsidered, but the 
general question is not affected by it. The book is brim- 
ful with new ideas, and is stimulating to further research. 
Tt is a bold and not unsuccessful attempt to solve one of the 
most interesting problems of ancient civilization, 


M. G. 





CENTENATRE DE Marco Potro. Conférence faite a la Société 
d’Eludes Italiennes le Mercredi, 18 Decembre, 1895, 
dla Sorbonne. Par Henet Corvier. (Paris, 1896.) 


This “Centenaire de Marco Polo” forms vol. iii of the 
«Bibliothéque de voyages anciens,” in course of publi- 
cation. It appears as a lecture delivered by M. Cordier 
to the Society named in the title, and the lecture occupies 
thirty-eight pages. 

We have here presented to us in a brief and precise, 
but pleasant manner, some of the most important events 
in the life of the great Venetian traveller. As a sort of 
introduction, we have a short and useful summary of the 
state of the Mongol Empire at the time of Marco Polo. The 
little book is enriched with several quaint illustrations from 
the “Livre des Merveilles” in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and it has two pictures from the Temple of the 500 Lohan 
at Canton, To the lecture is appended a Marco Polo 
Bibliography, compiled in the careful, thorough manner in 
which M. Cordier does such work. 

M. Cordier refers to the image in a Buddbist temple at 
Canton, which is said by some to be a representation of 
Marco Polo, and he is right in contradicting the statement, 
The temple in question, the Hua-lin-ssi, contains 500 
images of Buddhist arhats, not genii, and these arbats were 
all Indians. They are supposed to represent the members 
of the Buddhist Council which settled the canon, but the 
names show that this is a mistake. The one which is 
now called’ Marco Polo by the designing monk who acts 
as guide, is No. 100, and it is to the left of the image 
of Buddha. Over the image is its number, and with it 
the name Shan-chu. This is a translation of a Sanskrit 
term which cannot be determined with certainty, as the 
second word is written in different ways. 

Another interesting matter to which M. Cordier recalls 
our attention is the connection of Marco Polo's book with 
the discovery of America. It was the reading of this book 
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which incited Columbus to go on his voyage of discovery, 
which, instead of leading to Cathay, resulted in the dis- 
covery of America. 

M. Cordier’s little book is well printed on good paper, 
and all who are interested in Marco Polo and his great 
work will feel grateful for the light and guiding which 
it contains. 

TW 


Les Orictves pe Deux E’rasiissements Francais DANS 
L’Exreime-Ortent—Cuanouat-Nixa-po. Par Hexnt 
Corvier. (Paris, 1896.) 


In this pamphlet of thirty-nine pages of Introduction 
and seventy pages of Correspondence, M. Cordier has given 
his fellow-citizens a summary of the events which led to 
the opening of the Five Treaty Ports in China by the Treaty 
of Nanking in 1843. This is followed by an account of the 
formation of the French Concession at Shanghai, describing 
the troubles which the French consular authorities had at 
that port. The official documents bearing on these subjects 
are now published for the first time. These all refer to the 
beginning, formation, and regulation of the French Con- 
cessions at Shanghai and Ningpo, and to the relations of 
the French Consul-General with the Chinese authorities. 
The official correspondence here made public will be of 
interest to those who wish to learn how Chinese Mandarins 
act towards Western officials, and what troubles the latter 
have in such places as Shanghai and N ingpo, 


T. W. 
Mémomes Histontaves pre Sr-wa TsEN, traduits par 
E. Cuavaxnes. Tome second. (Paris: to 
1897.) Waris: B. Leroux, 


We are glad to welcome M. Chay 


annes’s se. 
the “Historical Records of China.” cond volume of 


The “ principal annals” 
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are now concluded, and we are brought to a date con- 
temporaneous with the epoch of the historian. The first 
chapter contains the annals of the Ts‘ins, which it is con- 
sidered must have been preserved when the great destruction 
of literature took place n.c. 213. They date back to the 
first ancestor of the dynasty, whose mother, the daughter 
of the Emperor Chuan-hsii (8.0. 2513-2436), bore him after 
having swallowed an egg dropped by a dark-eoloured bird. 
In the next chapter we have the reigns of Ts‘in Shih-huang 
(n.c. 247-210) and his short-lived son; then follow the 
annals of the interloper Hiang-yu, who was never on the 
Chinese throne; and then those of the first few sovereigns 
of the Han dynasty, Ssii-ma Ch‘ien having written his 
history about B.c. 98. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment, not to say 
bewilderment, on approaching the end of these annals, In 
the first place, as M. Chavannes has ably pointed out (p. 428), 
we have to make three corrections in the text with regard 
to the chronology in the last year of the Empress Lu’s 
reign (p.c. 180). Then we read under the date nc, 178 
(p. 461): “In the twelfth month, in the fifteenth day of 
the month, there was another eclipse of the sun’’; but, as 
M. Chavannes observes in a note, there could not bave 
been an eclipse of the sun on the fifteenth of the lunar 
month. Again, the following chapter (xi) teems with frag- 
mentary references to eclipses, earthquakes, thunderings, 
and such like so-called portents, and, in fuct, we are in- 
formed (p. 496) that the annals of this reign (s.c. 156-141) 
are very incomplete and unfinished; that, for instance, the 
fifty-second day of the eycle comes before the forty-second 
of the same month (p. 497); that winter is sometimes placed 
at the beginning and sometimes at the end of the year; 
and that certain dates may have been corrected to nuke 
them agree with the calendar after it had been reformed 
nc. 104, while other dates seem to have been allowed to 
follow the old system (p. £00). Finally, in the last chapter, 
devoted to the reign of the Emperor Wu (nc. 140-74), 
we should certainly expect to find the history most complete ; 
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but, on the contrary, there is only the preamble of a few 
lines, the rest of the chapter being untranslated, because, 
as M. Chavannes explains in a note, the original annals 
were in all probability somehow or other lost, the present 
record being a reproduction of the second half of the 
treatise on the féng and shan sacrifices, which constitutes 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Records. The yolume 
terminates with three useful appendices, viz.: an enumera- 
tion of the many titles of functionaries and other personages 
of the Han dynasty, an alphabetical list of commanderies 
and small states existent at the close of the Emperor Wu's 
reign, of which latter there were no less than 108, and a note 
on the inscriptions of the Ts‘in dynasty from s.c. 337-219, 
Finally, there is an index of names of persons and places 
throughout the volume, in French and Chinese, which is 
most valuable for reference. 


H. J. A. 


Verents Testamentt Coxcorpantiar Hepratcak ataur 
Cuatparcak, quibus  continentur cuncta quae in 
prioribus concordantiis reperiuntur vocabula lacunis 
omnibus expletis + summa cura collegit et 
concinnavit Salomon Mandelkern, Phil. et Jur. Doctor. 
Fol., pp. 1532. (Lipsiae: Veit & Co.) 


This is truly a gigantic work in every respect, and one 
not likely to be superseded for centuries to come, if at all, 
Those who have hitherto used standard concordances to 
the Old Testament, such as Buxtorf’s (1632) or Fuerst’s 
(1840), must often have felt the deficiency of these, owing 
to the circumstance that, apart from the proper nouns 
and particles, many words were omitted, and others mis- 
placed, faulty, or not in harmony with the masoretic 
tradition. The neglect of the proper nouns was not entirely 
remedied by Brecher’s list (1876). As regards the par- 
ticles, in Professor Kénig's Lehrgelinde. we find a most 
carefully compiled Partikelconcordans (see second half pt. I 
p- iii), which forms an extremely instructive aud HAIRY 
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exhaustive repertory. There are, however, occasional omis- 
sions in his collections, in consequence of his having had 
to rely chiefly on Nolde’s Concordantiae particularum (1734).* 

Dr. Mandelkern fully appreciates the merit of Fuerst’s 
work, undertaken with the support of Franz Delitzsch, but 
we must bear in mind that, almost immediately after its 
appearance, 80 many additions and corrections became 
necessary that the editor himself published lists of them 
in a series of articles in his periodical, Der Orient (1845), 
and prepared a second edition. This, however, was never 
forthcoming, and the deficiencies of the first were only 
partly amended in the reprint of the same work published 
by Baer (1861). The necessity for another concordance 
answering the requirements of the present state of biblical 
studies was, therefore, still keenly felt. By accomplishing 
so laborious a task, Dr. Mandelkern has earned the grati- 
tude of all friends of biblical science. 

The author has prefaced his work by an introduction 
written both in Latin and Hebrew, the latter being more 
detailed than the former. Under eleven headings he col- 
lects numerous instances of omissions and mistakes of 
previous concordances, of which, in this systematic arrange- 
ment, one can only now form the right conception. 
Although many of these imperfections must have been 
patent to all who had used these books, yet the immensity 
of the labour and expense which a new edition would have 
entailed, sufficed to deter most scholars from undertaking 
a work which, if not executed with the greatest completeness 
and accuracy, would have had little or no value. 

On these two points Dr. Mandelkern has left scarcely 
anything to be desired, and may, therefore, feel confident 
that his work will speedily supplant all its precursors. 


1 As an instance, I may note. the ragraph on © before the article 
(II, i, p. 293 5q.), where the Totlowing Naan are to be added: Jos. x, 22; 
Jud, (tor xiii, 4, read xii, 5) xx, 40; 1 Sam. Hi, 20; 2 Sam. xvili, 135 x 287 
1X. vii, 34 (for xii, 5, rend xii, 9) ; xiii, 6; xviii, 6 Q.; xxii, $4; 2 Bi, 235 
ix, 15 (bis); (for xxv, 9, real xxv, 19); Is., for xiv, 4, read xiv, 3; Sach., for 
xii, 2, read xili, 2 (bis); Ps. exlviti, 1; Boel. iii, 20; 1 Chr, xvii, 7; 2 Chr. 
ii, 16; ¥, 11; vii, 14 (or xxxiv, 4, read xxxiv, 3). 
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Its arrangement in four sections is also an excellent feature. 
Section I (pp. 1-1254) contains the ordinary Hebrew 
vocabulary of the Old Testament. The headings of each 
paragraph are not only thoroughly vocalized and accen- 
tuated, but also show finer masoretic Variations, e.¢., 
975, Is. liv, 12, and 1395), Ez. xxvii, 16; \BpN, Esth. 
x, 2, al. 5 (see Konig, Le., p. 26), ete. To each word are 
added its real and metaphorical meanings in Latin, together 
with a brief summary of its etymology written in Hebrew, 
and frequently brought in connection with rabbinical and 
later Jewish versions, as well as with comparative Semitic 
philology. Naturally the student will not adopt every 
explanation suggested by the author, any more than he 
would forego his own research, yet this is greatly facilitated 
by these comprehensive summaries, as the reader finds 
a statistical survey of the forms concerned annexed to the 
same. Dr. Mandelkern has also in so far improved the 
quotations, as he has taken pains to frame them in such 
&% way as to give as complete a sense as possible, instead 
of being satisfied with abrupt scraps, as in older concor- 
dances. Words of doubtful etymology are placed according 
to the first consonant, irrespective of root, but not always 
quite consistently. To select a few examples: 7139, for 
which the author leaves to choose between the roots 99 and 

*, is to be found under neither, but under S. Yet the 
derivation of the word from 535 is hardly to be doubted 


(e00 also Kénig, Le, p. 153). On the other hand, IW 
is justly placed under & (see Barth, “ Nominalbildung 3,” 
p- 226), since the N seems to be radical. Cross reference, 
however, guides the reader in this case as well as in others, 
where the X& is really prosthetic, and altogether in words of 
doubtful etymology. 5 (Is. xx, 18; xxix, 3) is again 
fully recorded under "W713 (sce Konig, L¢., p, 52), to do 
justice also to rabbinical conception. The particles FN of 
both classes ure supplied with alphabetical lists of the verba 
standing in their sequels, whilst all the instances of doubtful 





nature are printed in full. Thus the reader can trace on 
every poge how earnest hes been the author’s endeavour 
to make the book as complete and reliable as possible. 

Section II (pp. 1255-1311) comprehends the pronouns in 
the following order: personalia, demonstrativa, interrogatica, 
and the nola relationis WW. It also includes the prae- 
positiones praefizae, YQ and yD, with their pronominal 
suffixa, although these are treated in the preceding section, 
but cross references help to find the single paragraphs. 
Section III (pp. 1312-1348) is devoted to the Aramaic 
portion of the Old Testament, including the apparent 
Hoebraisms in Jer. x, 11, and Dan. iv, 14. In Section IV 
(pp. 1349-1532) we find for the first time a thoroughly 
reliable list of proper nouns, both Hebrew and Aramaic, 
with short explanations of the identity of persons and 
places in Latin and Hebrew. More than sixteen pages are 
devoted to the Tetragram, placing the combinations of the 
same with ‘SYS and DTN respectively in separate groups. 

Bible concordances, of which a great number exists, 
originally grew out of the desire to have books of reference 
in theological disputes. The demand for them, however, 
has completely altered in character, and what modern science 
requires is a statistical classification of grammatical and 
lexicographical forms and their ramifications, as well as 
a list of the vagaries and peculiarities of languages in 
which obscurities are plentiful. Of the large series of con- 
cordances, Dr, Mandelkern’s is the first which really fulfils 
these requirements in all respects, and will ere long be 
indispensable to every student of Semitics. The magnitude 
of the labour can best be gauged by the fact that, in spite 
of all the care and trouble bestowed, a few misprints and 
omissions are still to be noted. I attach a small list, chiefly 
belonging to the troublesome chapter on jo: p. 659, col. 4, 
read Ps. lxiii, 6; p. 691, col. 3, read 2 Sam. xxii, 14; 
p. 1263, col. 4, read Deut. i, 11; ibid., add Jos. ii, 1; 2 R. 
x, 24; p. 692, add Job, xxviii, 1; Neh. viii, 18. 

H. Hinscurevp. 
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Tue Ruixep Crrtes or Cryton. By H. W. Cave, Queen's 
College, Oxford. 4to, (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1897. Price 38s.) 


Tn this splendid volume we have an account, by a cultured 
Englishman long interested in the beautiful island, of what 
are not only the most important of the many ruins to be 
found there, but also include in their number the oldest 
extant monuments of India; for Ceylon, ethnographically 
and historically, is part of India. The account is enriched 
and elucidated by forty-seven full-page photogravure illus- 
trations and sixteen woodcuts; and these, especially the 
larger plates, far surpass in artistic beauty anything hitherto 
attempted in that direction, and go far to enable those, who 
have not themselves seen these magnificent relics of a by- 
gone age, to realize the impressiveness of their majestic 
beauty. The author is strictly accurate when he calls them 
“wonders with which only the remains of the ancient 
civilization of the Valley of the Nile can be, in any way, 
compared.” The views are reproductions of photographs, it 
it true, but they are taken by @ past master in the art, 
and reproduced with a skill that often gives them the im- 
pression of the best engravings. The views of the dagaba 
or tope of Milinda, of Pollonnarawa at eventide, of the 
Jetamana at Anuradhapura, and of the Niiland& Rest House, 
are especially striking in the effects of light and shade. 

The letterpress (of 125 pages) explanatory of the plates 
gives a very readable and vivid account of the ruins, and 
is in accord, as to their history, with the latest results of 
scholarship. No attempt is made at original research, or 
even at the expression of individual opinion. But in the 
ease of the ruins of buildings, the original construction of 
which is, in almost Cvery case, recorded with dates and 
names in the Mahavamsa, there is not much room left for 
doubt or discussion. Where the Mubavamsa fails us, as in 
the case of the so-called Tsurumaniya Temple, or of the 
curious stones called meditation stones (see the plate in 
our issue for 1894, p. 564), the study of the older Sinhalese 





Jiterature might possibly elucidate doubtful points. But 
that literature lies still buried in MSS., and the author has 
chosen wisely in not delaying bis work for the possible 
advantage of being able to add to existing knowledge on 
these doubtful points. 

It is, however, a pity that in the few paragraphs he 
devotes to a summary of Buddhism, the author should have 
given a version of the famous Four Truths which differs 
considerably, and in important particulars, from the original 
text, a translation of which is now accessible in vol. xi of 
the “Sacred Books of the East.” The real words would 
have taken up only a few more lines of the necessarily © 
limited space ; and their tenour would have led to some 
change in the few words of comment that follow. But 
the work only claims to be an artistic presentation of the 
present state of the ruined cities, and as such it is not only 
a great success, but without any doubt the most valuable 
and beautiful that has yet appeared. 


fue KXpamsarT or Baya. Translated by Miss ©. M. 
Rwwprxe. (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
Vol. II.) 


An English translation of a Sanskrit romance can only 
be successful within certain limitations. In the first place, 
the most characteristic feature in the form of the original 
—its unbounded use of long compound words—must be 
snerificed. Each of these compounds must, as a rule, 
be rendered by a separate sentence in English; snd the 
translation, therefore, cannot but have an air of deliberate- 
ness, which offers a curious contrast to the rapidity with 
which, in the original, similes and all the other devices 
of rhetoric are poured forth in Oriental profusion. Again, 
while no attempt can be made to portray the form, success 
in any attempt to preserve in a translation the spirit of 
the Indian romance can only be partial; for the object 
of the author was not so much to tell a story, as to embellish 
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the details of his story with all the imagery, and to illustrate 
them by all the parallels, that his mind could conceive; and 
his conscious aim, in doing this, was to exhibit to the full 
the beauty and wealth of a language which, in the richness 
of its vocabulary and in the perfection of its inflexional 
structure, is, surely, unsurpassed among the languages of 
the earth. 

But, in spite of the difficulties thus indicated, it is possible, 
as Miss Ridding has shown in her rendering into English 
of the most typical of Sanskrit romances, to make a trans- 
lation which shall be of practical utility to students, and, 


- at the same time, possess sufficient literary merit to attract 


and hold the attention of English readers. Her translation 
is couched in graceful English, and the comparison of 
& number of passages with the original shows that she 
has executed her task in a conscientious and scholarly 
manner. 

There is only one point in connection with the plan of 
this translation which is at all likely to excite any un- 
favourable criticism —its omissions. Miss Ridding ‘gives 
a rather long list of passages which she has left untranslated 
or has greatly abridged, principally on account of their 
tediousness and reiteration. Now the object in publishing 
any translation such as the present is presumably twofold— 
to mirror the original as accurately as possible for the 
benefit of English readers, and to serve as a puide to 
students of Sanskrit; and it will be held by many that 
these omissions detract from the value of the book in both 
aspects. The English reader will not see in its fullest 
dimensions what is really the great distinguishing feature 
of this species of literature—its absolute lack of any sense 
of proportion; and the student will be deserted in precisely 
those tedious passages for which the aid of a translation 
would have been most welcome. 

Moreover, there is probably not one of these omitted 
passages, however wearisome, that does not contain some 
allusion of interest or importance, To take as an example 
the first untranslated passage, Nirnaya- Sagara edition, 





pp. 11-15: this passage contains the information that 
King Siidraka’s capital was Vidisa, a city encompassed by 
the river Vetravati. Now, surely, this is a statement of 
the first importance; but, in consequence of the omission 
of the passage in which it occurs, this piece of information 
is nowhere to be found in Miss Ridding’s book. A further 
examination of the same untranslated passage will show 
that it contains other points of interest also—two instances 
of a distinction actually made between the terms akhydna 
and dkhydyikd, the mention of a number of musical in- 
struments which might conceivably be of interest to some 
investigator of this particular subject, and the deseription 
of some curious games of literary skill in which the prince 
and his companions were wont to indulge. 


"As has been already said, these omissions form the one 


feature in Miss Ridding’s Kadambari with which any 
fault is likely to be found, and even on this point opinions 
will, no doubt, remain much divided. For the rest, scholars 
will unite in congratulating Miss Ridding on the successful 
completion of 4 work which must have required no small 
amount of patience and perseverance, as well as a familiar 
acquaintance with the niceties of classical Sanskrit. 


E. J. Rapson. 


Diz Apsanptune pes And Hamip Au-Gazzart. Antworten 
auf Fragen, die an ibn gerichtet wurden. Nach 
mehreren MSS, edoit, mit Kinleitung, Uebersetzung, 
nebst Anmerkungen, von Dr. Hemxicn Mauren. 
Two parts. (Francfort-on-the-Main: J. Kauffmann, 
1896.)! 


The above-mentioned publication is devoted to the 
Hebrew version of a treatise by Al-Ghazali,? and consists 


1 Also with Hoebrow titlhe—moxer nana Sx TONMIxX WRXD 


iD PND: 
= For the orthography of this name see An Nawawi, Kitab attibydn (Cairo, 
1890), p. 297. 
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of replies to questions addressed to him. The original, 
which was written in Arabic, has not yet been discovered. 
Isak b. Nathan, of Cordoba (middle of the fourteenth 
century), is known to have translated other philosophical 
writings also from Arabic into Hebrew. The contents of 
our treatise are of sufficient interest to justify a monograph, 
and Dr. Malter has treated the text with laudable care, 
although many portions of it are made somewhat un- 
intelligible by the pedantic translation and tedious style. 

The question as to the authorship of the treatise must, 
however, remain open, and we prefer to share the editor's 
scepticism rather than to adopt his subsequent views of the 
authenticity of the work. If, on one hand, the silence 
observed by the Arabic bibliographers is to be regarded 
as irrelevant, on the other hand the bona fides of the 
translator, as well as of Moses Narboni—the Hebrew 
commentator of Al-Ghazali’s Magdsid, who both lived more 
than two hundred years after the alleged author—searcely 
carries conviction. Dr. Malter has in a scholarly manner 
succeeded in restoring nearly the whole original of the 
treatise by placing (in Part I) the Hebrew text side by side 
with excerpts from Alferghani’s “ Elements of Astronomy” 
and Al-Ghazili’s “Tendencies.” Yet all this contributes 
little to remove our doubts as to whether Al-Ghazalt 
wrote the treatise in question later than the Tahdfut. The 
three different titles under which the Hebrew version was 
handed down, and of which Dr. Malter only records two 
(see Cod. Paris, 910"), only increase the uncertuinty of the 
matter. : 

Dr. Malter endeavours to support the authorship of Al- 
Ghazali by repeating the mistaken notion that the latter had 
plagiarized Al-Batalyiisi; but a glance at Steinschneider’s 
“ Uebersetzungen,” p. 287, would have shown him that the 
reverse is the case, and could not be otherwise, since Al- 
Ghazali died 505 and Al-Batalyiisi 521 of the Moslim era, 

The question as to the genuineness of another writing 
attributed to Al-Ghazali, has also still to be settled. God, 
Or. 3126 of the British Muscum bears the title of the 





Magasid of Al-Ghazali (also fol. 2 is superscribed wes 
dpe GALEN aclie), and at the end a reference to the 
same author's Tahdfut is to be found. Yet the work 
is not the same as the one mentioned above (see Professor 
Rieu’s Catalogue, p. 494). If this one were authentic we 
should have two works of Al-Ghazali composed later than 
the Zahdfut, in order, as Dr. Malter points out (p. x), 
“to give a decided expression to his final philosophical 
views.” The investigations on this point are, as we see, 
anything but exhausted, and Dr. Malter will have an 
opportunity of entering into the same when preparing his 
promised edition of the Magdsid, of which a specimen has 
already been published by Dr. Beer. 

As to the work itself, it consists of queries and replies, 
a form much affected by Arabic gcholastics, though not 
original, A survey of the contents is given by Stein- 
schneider, Le., p. 339. Dr. Malter has added to the first 
port of his edition a German translation and copious notes, 
which bear testimony not only to the enthusiasm with 
which he undertook his work, but also to his close ac- 
quaintance with the literature concerned. His treatment 
of the text of the version, as well as the Arabic excerpts 
of the Magdsid, prove how well he is qualified to undertake 
the publication of the portions of that work not yet printed. 
The glossary appended to Part II does not contain much 
that is new. For “mugtihadQn,” p. xiv, rem. 5 (twice), 
read mugtahidin, 

H. Hirscure.n, 


Baris Ixpia. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., LCS. (retired). 
“Story of the Nations.” 8vo. (London: Unwin, 1896.) 


Considering. the space at his commend and the other 
necessary limitations imposed upon him in a book of this 
sort, Mr. Frazer’s “British India” must be pronounced 
a most satisfactory piece of work, a credit to the series in 
which it appears, To bring within less than four hundred 
not too closely printed pages, the connection of the West 
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with the East, from the time of Alexander the Great to 
the present day, is in itself no light or easy task; while 
every page shows that the author is no mere haphazard 
compiler, but one who had already studied for his own 
pleasure much of the overwhelming mass of material per- 
taining to his subject. The distribution of the matter 
seems to be in due proportion to the relative importance 
of the subjects treated; and the result is a compact and 
fairly complete narrative, bright and lively enough not to 
repel even the most superficial of general readers, and 
sufficiently full and accurate to supply the student with 
a handy compendium for ordinary reference, 

The only criticism that suggests itself in regard to the 
apportionment of space has reference to the necessity or 
otherwise of the introductory chapters (pp. 1-77). It 
cannot be said that they are absolutely out of place. Nay, 
they give us a rapid, well-written, and interesting summary 
of the intercourse between Europe and India from the 
earliest ages up to the eighteenth century; and there can 
be no doubt that this portico gives to the whole edifice 
® balance and proportion which it would otherwise lack. 
But British India being the theme, these introductory 
chapters might have disappeared, for the sake of a fuller 
development here and there of the especial subject. In 
reading the book one feels Vaguely a sense of over- 
compression in some of the earlier chapters which treat 
of the commencements of our empire; and in the last 
chapter the effect would have been increased rather thun 
diminished by somewhat fuller details and-statistics of our 
existing system of administration, 

For the reason just assigned, or Perhaps because 
Mr. Frazer feels himself more at home in the modern 
period, the second half of the book has considerably more 
dash and vigour than what precedes. The story ‘of the 
two Sikh campaigns of 1845-6 and 1848-9 is told in 
excellent style, carrying the reader on Without pause or 
hesitation. Again, the events of the Mutiny are narrated 
with great spirit and conciseness; in fact, it would be 





impossible to find anywhere, in the same number of pages, 
an equally comprehensive and lucid history of the dangers 
encountered and the spirit-stirring deeds then done by 
our countrymen. The bird’s-eye view on p. 261, which 
Mr. Frazer has unearthed from an old number of the 
Tilustrated London News, is most useful: it enables us to 
realize graphically, what we all more or less forget, that 
the Mutiny, however extensive and serious, was strictly 
limited to Northern India, and in it did not pass beyond 
the central portion. To the east, in Bengal, and to the 
west, in the Panjab, the disturbances were few and of 
comparatively little importance, 

Much as there is to engage our earnest and absorbed 
attention in present-day India, that “weary Titan . . - 
staggering on to her goal,” to a future fate which we 
can ouly dimly surmise, it is the earlier half of British 
Indian history which exercises the greatest fascination upon 
most readers. It is only natural that this should be so. 
Besides the romantic aspect of the events themselves, our 
interest is further excited by the tremendous political and 
parliamentary struggles to which those events gave rise ; 
and the glittering rhetoric of a great writer of this century 
has surrounded them with an added glamour. 

Accordingly we find that Mr. Frazer, with sure judgment, 
has allotted nearly one-fifth of his space to the forty years 
(1748-1785) covered by the public careers of Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings. In dealing with those years, he 
has still further shown a true appreciation of the facts by 
throwing what- he has to say into the form of biographies 
ot these two exceptional men. England then, as ever, relied 
on the vigour and genius of her sons to build up the fabric 
of her great empire; then, as now, the men she wanted 
rarely failed her. 

Disguise it to ourselves as we may, our rule in India 
began in military superiority, and on that base it will rest 
so long as we are able to retain hold of the country. 
Military weakness, the causes of which were many and 
various, brought the Moghul empire to its doom; and 
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Europeans were not very long in discovering the tremendous 
engine that they possessed in u disciplined infantry (p. 73). 
The rest was easy. From the time that Dupleix first 
showed the way, Europeans have never met with any 
decisive or long-continued check from any native force that 
ever took the field against them. Mr. Frazer is far too 
wise to give in his adhesion to Seeley’s heresy that general 
causes suflice to account for our conquest of India, 
According to Professor Seeley, it was no quality of the 
Englishman that gave the country to him instead of to the 
Frenchman ; and the heroism attaching to the conquest, 
if any, was displayed by the Indians themselves, who 
formed the bulk of our armies and conquered their own 
country for us, But anyone reading the contemporary 
records cannot fail to see that our success wus not due 
merely to persistent but undeserved good fortune. If the 


and in nothing else. 

In dealing with the career of Warren Tlastings, the man 
who did more than any other to acquire India for us, 
Mr. Frazer adopts the more favourable judgment which 
has lately prevailed, and is, indeed, the only one that can 
be come to after an unbiassed examination of the original 
authorities. In reading them one is struck with the 
Hastings’ information 
on the origin and recent history of all the Indian States, 
His agents had served him well, and if Macaulay would 
only have accepted Hastings’ facts, he would have been 
saved from many of his extraordinary misapprehensions, 
Burke may be more easily excused; he stood in the thick 
of the fight, and lived too hear the events to easily 
distinguish the true from the false, Macaulay, on the 
coutrary, had ample leisure to sift the abundant evidence 
upou the record, A convincing Proof of his miskeadiug 
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methods may be derived from a passage quoted by Sir 
John Strachey in his “ Hastings and the Rohilla War.” 
Read the paragraph with all the adjectives as they stand, 
and every statement is false: strike out all the adjectives, 
and every statement will become literally true. 

No doubt, Warren Hastings adopted, consciously or 
unconsciously, the rules of Oriental statecraft; and judged 
by that standard, his conduct was that of an extremely 
upright and honourable man, That defence would cover 
absolutely everything in his acts to which objection has 
been made. Even if the European code of morals be 
substituted, it must be remembered that many things 
were condemned from ignorance of local conditions and 
precedents. For instance, the demand for aid in men and 
money from a subordinate ruler like Chait Singh of 
Benares, and that Rajah’s subsequent deposition for default, 
were entirely consonant with Indian public-law of that 
period. The attempt to elevate Chait Singh into a sovereign 
ruler—an attempt renewed not many years ago—was rightly 
brushed aside by Hastings as pure absurdity. The Rajah 
of Benares was the subordinate of a subordinate, and 
would have been swept away long before by his over- 
lord, the Nawab of Audh, had not Hastings interposed to 
preserve him. 

In their natural revolt against past injustice some recent 
inquirers have failed to allow any shadows to appear in 
their portraits of Hastings’ character. This is just as much 
a mistake in the opposite direction. For it is impossible 
to deny that in public life Hastings was very unforgiving. 
Whenever he had been slighted or thwarted, he concealed 
under the mildest and quietest of manners an implacable 
resolve to be revenged. The case of Chait Singh just 
referred to would show the truth of this assertion, were 
there space to state the facts or sum up the evidence. 

Nor can all his plans be held as irreproachably wise. 
No one has yet touched, so far as I know, on what 
seems a cardinal error in the external policy adopted by 
Hastings, an error much more deep-seated, and more likely 
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to bring disaster, than Rohilla Wars, Benares insurrections, 
or Begam despoilings. J ustly enough, as we must acknow- 
ledge now, he held the Mahrattas to be our most dangerous 
foe. In his mode of trying to avert the chance of being 
overwhelmed by them lay his only error. He bent all 
his energies to the task of forming a “buffer” state out 
of the Nawab Wazir's dominions: an excellent device, if 
only his instrument could have been depended upon. But 
Shuja-ud-daulah was not merely untrustworthy; he was, 
we are convinced, absolutely hostile. In native estimation 
he was greater and more powerful at his death than he 
had been before the battle of Bakear. They did not look 
on him, nor did he in the least consider himself, as a crushed 
and helpless cipher in the hands of Hastings and the newly- 
risen British power. He had gained largely in territory 
in the Diab ond Rohilkhand; and neither he nor other 
Indians shared our belief that we had been the donors of 
these accessions. Shuja-ud-daulah, from 1765 to 1774, 
was busy, with the aid of French officers, in raising a force 
of infantry disciplined in the European fashion. He 
evidently meant to try conclusions with us once more, 
Then, by a tremendous stroke of luck, we were sayed from 
a fierce struggle for our supremacy by his unexpected 
death in January, 1775,! when he was only forty-eight 
years of age, and had before him, to all appearance, man 


Hastings ought to have weakened, so far as he could, 
aman who hardly concealed his intention of making another 
trial of his strength. 

A few remarks in passing may be made as to such errors 
as we have noticed, due either to the author's Oversight or 
the printer's carelessness. For example, on p, 12 


ae 25, line 12, 
“north-east” should be “north-west,” Dupleix’s rank 


(p. 76) was 7000 not 700, see Tibulle Hamont, « Dupleix,” 
143; and there is some discrepancy as to Hastings’ first 


* The exact date is the 20th J 178: OF " 
6th February on p. 131 is wrong. 7” 1775; se “* Forrest, i, p. 208. The 





stay in India (p. 121), which was of fourteen, not ten years, 
see Lawson, 35, and Gleig, i, 33, 132; he landed October 8, 
1750, and sailed November, 1764.“ Mahandwara ” (p. 178) 
should be “Mukand-darah.” On p. 206, R. M. Bird is 
given an honour he could not claim ; if any one person 
did so, it was a still greater man, the late Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, author of Ain haflam, who “ inaugurated ” 
the modern system of revenue. But collection from 
“village communities” was a legacy from native times, 
and no invention of ours. Nor could Lord Macaulay 
(p. 214) consider whether official correspondence should be 
carried on in English or in the Indian tongues ; that matter 
had settled itself long before he was born, and from the 
first days Englishmen had written to each other in English, 
and to Indian subordinates in an Indian language, a5 they 
do to this day. On p, 262 the year 1803 must be wrong: 
should it not be 1834? On p. 295, line 3 from foot, 
ought not China to read Persia? and on p. 811, line 4 
from foot, is not length a slip of the pen for height ? 

Some further revision on such points as the above should 
be kept in view, in case the book is reprinted. For my own - 
part, I should like a few more dates, without which history 
is as shapeless as a human body would be without any 
bones. For instance, the date of the very important battle 
of Panipat (p. 121) might be inserted. As usual, the old 
difficulty of the transliteration of Indian names crops up, 
and Mr. Frazer, rightly enough for his purpose, accepts 
the so-called Hunterian method. But, having got so far, 
it is a pity to propagate actual error in such forms 28 
Nasir for pe Nasir, Daula for 4,2 Daulah, and Karin 
for af Karim. If I mistake not, the Kunwar of p. 288 
is identical with the Koer of p. 310; and there ought to 
be no accent on the last vowel. The name is wat Kunwar, 
not ware Kumedr. 

A word or two, to the address of the publisher, may also 
be added on the subject of the illustrations. In a cheap 
book it is perhaps unfair to ask for very much, so nothing 
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need be said about the feeble, blurred look of most of 
them. But two or three are positively execrable. Akbar 
(p. 59) appears to have suffered from a cancerous sore, 
which has eaten away the whole face between the nose 
and the lower lip. Clive (p. 79) and Hastings (p. 137) 
seem to have recently recovered from a bad attack of smull- 
pox, the effects of which are only too visible, Hastings’ 
portrait I have compared with an impression in the original 
work (1786), and the reproduction quite disturts the 
original engraving. Hastings, at his best, was slightly- 
built and sloping-shouldered ; but in the picture his right 
side looks positively deformed. This defect is caused by 
the blurring over of the detail in the original, Tn addition, 
the expression of the mouth and of the whole fuce is entirely 
altered. Aguin, the portrait of Clive chosen for insertion 
seems to me too sweet-looking about the mouth, and not 
half gross-featured enough to represent faithfully the 
essentially earthy nature of the man, 

A word of praise at parting must be accorded to Mr, 
Frazer’s last chapter on the material and moral progress 
of British India during the last forty years. Let us hope 
that the information therein conveyed may help to dispel 
some of the vast ignorance of things Indian, which is so 
prevalent among the “ great British Public,” who generally 
know as little of the marvellous work we are doing in 
India, as they do of how we have won our way to the 
foremost place in that wonderful lind, the cradle of many 
4 reputation, the grave of many an unfulfilled renown, 


March 18, 1897. W. Irvine. 


Wit tHe Deren iw rap East. By Captain W, Coon, 
Dutch Engineers, Translated from the Dutch by 

G. J. Tayuor. 8vo, Pp. 365. (London : Luzae, 1897.) 
This work is a sketch of the Dutch milita 
in Lombok, in the year 1894. And it 
in a long and interesting chapter (pp, 


Ty operations 
gives incidentally 
46-165) a fairly full 
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account of the country and its dense population of about 
600,000 aboriginal Sassaks, 50,000 of the raling race from 
the neighbouring island of Bali, and a few thousand Malay, 
Arab, and Chinese settlers. 

The best account in English of the very interesting island 
of Bali is that of R. Friedrich in our own Journal, 1876- 
1878. The present volume, in the portion devoted to the 
Balinese, is neither so full nor so scholarly as that remark- 
able series of articles, But in the portion devoted to the 
Sassaks, we have information hitherto not available in 
English. The curious regulations of the ancient guilds 
by which the elaborate irrigation arrangements necessary 
for the cultivation of the terraced rice-fields are fully set 
out, and the organization of the dessa, or family manor 
(also fully described), is interesting from its analogy to 
that of the Hindu family of the Hindu village community. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, and the translation, 
while retaining the tone of the original, is written in an 
easy and readable style. 


Nirvana: Etre Srupre zur VoRGESCHICHTE DES Bupputs- 
avs, By Josern Dautmans, of the Society of Jesus. 
8vo, pp. 214. (Berlin: Dames, 1896.) 


The author starts with the proposition that the intellectual 
life of India is nowhere so clearly and originally shown 4s 
in the idea of Nirvana; but that on the meaning of the 
Buddhist Nirvana there reigns the greatest uncertainty. 
Is it annihilation, or is it everlasting bliss? He has not 
heard of the real answer (put forth as long ago as 1878) 
that it is neither, but an epithet of a state of mind to 
be reached and enjoyed only in the present life; and he 
secks in vain to solve the riddle to his own satisfaction. 
Herein he is precisely in the position of a writer who should 
take for granted that “ regeneration,” in the Christian usage 
of the term, must mean either a physical rebirth, or @ 
rebirth in heaveu; and who should then seek (ia vain) to 
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reconcile, either with the one or with the other of these 
hypotheses, the expressions used concerning it. The problem 
in either case is insoluble, because it is wrongly stated. 

After finding it so the author states (p. 26) a further 
alternative. “‘ Buddhism is derived either from the Dualism 
of the Sankhya, or from the Monism of the Vedanta.” 
This is very similar to the alternative that the opinions of 
St. Augustine rest either on those of Spinoza or on those 
of Leibnitz, both of them recorded centuries later. Views 
analogous to those of Spinoza and Leibnitz can, no doubt, 
be traced long before their time, and even before the age 


of St. Augustine. But even had he been influenced by such 


precursors of the two later thinkers, it only darkens counsel 
to put the alternative in such a form. Neither of the 
alternatives thus put forward as the basis of the author's 
treatise will, therefore, hold water. In each case the 
right answer js to reject both horns of the dilemma. But 
fortunately Father Dahlmann—hbaving first put forward 
these alternatives so emphatically at the opening of his 
book—proceeds straightway to drop them. We have no 
attempt at a statement of what early Indian Buddhiam 
really was, much less any sort of detailed comparison 
between it and either of the two later systems, from one 
or other of which it is Supposed necessary that it must 
have been derived. 

Instead of this we have a long and interesting discussion 
of the thesis that the Mababbarata contains, not a wilderness 
of inconsistent and irreconcileable Views, drawn from various 
sources, but one consistent and reasoned philosophy ;—that 
this system existed, exactly as we now have it, already at 
least as early os the fifth century B.C. ;—that the keynote of 
this system is the harmonious co-ordination of the three 
ideas of Atma, Prakrti, Nirvana ;—that these three ideas 
were subsequently made the keyno 
Vedanta, Ninkhbya, Buddhism ; 
therefore out of the tendency 
aide (to the practical exclusion 
an older threefold hypothesis ; 


tes of the three systems 
—that each of these arose 
to lay special stress on one 
of the other two sides) of 
—and, finally, that it is in the 
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Mahabharata that we have, if not quite the only, yet the 
only complete, statement of the philosophy which thus 
occupies so important a place in the history of the 
development of Indian thought. 

In support of this thesis he first goes in order through 
most of the passages in the epic, about thirty in number, 
in which the word Nirvana occurs, showing that it means 
a state of happiness and peace, and as it is often unmis- 
takeably stated to have been reached during this life, and 
is best explicable in the same way in the other passages, 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever means anything 
else. This is the ideal aim, and it is connected throughout 
with a knowledge of Brahma. The second chapter ac- 
cordingly sets out the view of the epic about Brahma, 
with the object of showing that the same epithets are used 
both of it and of Nirvana, and that in all probability they 
were used first of Brahma. Then in chapters ili and iv 
follows an exposition of the views found in the epic with 
respect to the ideas (a) of matter, (b) of the souls, (¢) of 
the organs, (d) of Brahma. All these views together the 
author calls “the Sankhya of the epic”; and some confusion 
would be saved if he had invented some other name for 
what he regards as a single system of philosophy. 

The second part of the volume, also divided into four 
chapters, is devoted to a comparison of this “ Sankbya 
system of the epic” with the Sankhya as found in the later 
textbooks, with the Upanishads, with the Vedanta, and 
with Buddhism. 

More than half of the work is thus devoted to an exposition 
of what is called the Sankhya system as found in the epic, 
and to a comparison between it and the quite different 
system of the same name, as found in the later and 
acknowledged textbooks of the Sinkhya—the system that 
has been so admirably summarized and expounded by 
Professor Garbe. This collection of passages of a philo- 
sophical tendency from the Mababharata—whether they 
form a system or not—is much more thorough and complete 
than has hitherto been made, aud is most useful and 
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suggestive. But the author does not claim that he has 
included all, and it is a pity that he does not give the 
fucts by themselves, apart from the wide-reaching and 
suggestive (but by no means convincing) theory that he 
wishes to establish. As it is, he has managed to leave the 
impression that, on each detail he discusses, there may be 
other passages, not so favourable to his theory, which are 
omitted; and to make it difficult for the reader to dis- 
entangle the facts from the lengthy theorizing in which 
they are almost hidden. Bat as a scholarly attempt at 
reconstruction in the history of Indian thought the book 
is very welcome, and it were much to be wished that the 
author would give us a clear statement of all that can be 
found in the Mahabharata of a philosophical or psychological 
nature. We could then better see whether the author is 
justified in using the term Sankhya for the whole of the 
philosophizing in the epic, instead of for those parts of it 
only which agree with what is always spoken of as the 
Sankhya. 


ScHOPENHAVER UND DIE INDISCHE Puttosopmer, Von Max 


F. Hecker, Dr. Phil. (Kéln: Hiibscher and Teufel, 
1897.) 


Tt has been predicted of Schopenhauer that the only 
element in his doctrine likely to prove fruitful is the fact 
that, in emphasizing the nature and function of that will 
by which man struggles for better existence, he, though he 
knew it not, stands as a pioneer of evolutionism. Ti, how- 
ever, we leave theorizing and look around, we may see 
fields where he deliberately sowed, whitening already with 
another kind of harvest, Prompted in large measure by 
him, Western philosophy in Germany is ceasing to repeat, 
like one belated voice from Oxford, that “the Orientals had 
no philosophy ” of their own to lend Europe (Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 17), and is beginning “to sit 
down beside” the thinkers of ancient India, Not the least 
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significant phenomenon in this movement is the appear- 
ance (in the train of German Indianists) of writers like 
Dr. Hecker; I mean of students who, having themselves 
no first-hand knowledge of any but Western philosophy, are 
eager, in the light of recent Oriental research, to compare 
the teachings of Schopenhauer with those Indian Weltan- 
schauungen which so strongly impressed him. 

The comparison in this essay is a three-lined parallel 
drawn between Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Schopen- 
hauerism considered under certain metaphysical and ethical 
aspects. The arrangement of salient points in these aspects, 
grouped, as I venture to think, in a somewhat unfortunate 
manner, is based on the affinity between quietism, asceticism, 
and mysticism, and on the predominant position which, it 
is claimed, these three conceptions occupy in the three 
paralleled systems of thought. The style is lucid and 
interesting; and the work, as a handy and suggestive 
manual, bids fair to attract readers. Tt is a welcome arrival 
and should do good work; nevertheless, an examination of 
it arouses mixed feelings. 

The author is very strongly convinced of the resemblance, 
amounting sometimes to identity, between the metaphysic 
and ethic of Schopenhauer on the one hand, and of the 
two Eastern systems taken together on the other. He 
assures the Western reader that it is sufficient to read the 
former to get a “synthesis” of Vedantist metaphysic and 
Buddhist ethic. Now, critics of Schopenhauer have, on 
other grounds, found him fairly self-contradictory ; but his 
doctrine has never, I believe, been made out so hopeless an 
antinomy as to reconcile in- itself the opposite poles—Sub- 
stantiulist and non-Substantialist—of Indian philosophy. It 
is one thing to try to find reconciled in Platonic Idealism 
the few shipwrecked fragments by which Heracleitus and 
Parmenides are indirectly known to us; it is a very different 
thing to find in Schopenhauerism Vediintism and Buddhism 
“in a higher unity.” I venture to think that anyone 
reading Schopenhauer after studying the latter systems 
in the original, will find in the former far more of Plato 
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and Kant than of Qankara or Gotama. Schopenhauer, 
like Dr. Hecker, knew his Orientals only through the prism 
of Western thought, and this was enough to leave him 
thoroughly Occidental in the traditions of standpoint and 

: of form, although with a vision and a sympathy wider 
than the spirit of his age, he was able to discern, to 
welcome, and in some measure to assimilate, treasures of 
thought unappreciable by others. 

There is, perhaps, no greater danger for all such work 
at second-hand on Eastern thought than just that prismatic 
medium through which the writer must study his materials, 
He forgets this, Without studying at least the translated 

texts for himself, or even comparing the various views of 
all good scholars, he selects one or two manuals, and then 
applies that ill-fitting Western terminology (which he there 
finds more or less cautiously used) with an easy confidence. 
To take only one example—the word ‘will’: it can only 
create misrepresentation to import Schopenhauer’s crude 
psychology and ethic of will into Buddhism, and then 
to say Buddhism preached “ Willensertétung,” the “con- 
demnation and stifling of all impulses of will.” Here 
Dr. Hecker’s chief, almost sole, authority, Professor 
Oldenberg, gives him no clear guidance. Nor had he 
consulted })r. Neumann's luminous translations, would he 
have found on this point more light. There is no word in 
Pali that can compass the connotation of the Teutonic 
‘will.’ Nor are the various conscious states so designated 
ever condemned by Buddhism as such. Chando, viriyam, ceto, 
sankappo, rdydmo, etc., are all, in themselves, as unmoral as, 
in itself, will is. Kach may be used for good or bad ends, 


But the good ends are not to be attained Without constant 


ts desire, energy, imagination, aspiration, endeavour, ete, 
Nothing conational is condemned except perverted will— 

lust, thirst, craving on the one hand; langour and indiffer- 
Ie ence on the other. On its active side Buddhist philosophy 


might fitly be described as both the 
r regulation of the faculty of will. 
: terms to speak of its “ 


development and 
It is a contradiction in 
negating will” when it is ever 
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spurring on its followers to the highest quality of voluntary 
activity that came within its ken. 
©. A. F. Ruys Davins, 


Grammatee Roxoa, with a Manual of Conversation and 
a Vocabulary in Ronga, Portuguese, French, and 
English. By Hesnt Junon, Swiss Missionary. (Georges 
Bridell: Lausanne, Switzerland, 1896.) 


The Ronga language is spoken by the Natives of the 
Districts adjacent to Lorenzo Marquez in the Portuguese 
Colony of the East Coast of South Africa. The author 
is one of the enterprising Missionaries sent out by a Swiss 
Mission Society. M. Junod has published a noble work : 
200 pages of Grammar; 25 pages of Folklore in the Ronga 
language, with a French translation; 90 pages of Vocabulary 
in the languages above stated. This is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge, and it is pleasant to record that 
it is published at the charges of the Portuguese Government. 


Feb. 22, 1897. 


Documents Assyrrexs ReLATIFs aux Prisaces. Par 
_Averepo Borssier. Part IL (Paris: Emile Bouillon, 
1896.) 


The first part of this work was issued in 1894, and 
contained fourteen texts; part ii, however, contains fifty- 
two, and speed of publication will need to be well 
maintained to publish within reasonable time the hundreds 
of omen-tablets which are in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. The texts which Dr. Boissier gives belong to 
the very numerous class of omens, and among the more 
interesting may be noted those derived from rivers in flood, 
ete., during the yarious months of the year (pp. 51-70); 
a very curious text giving omens for the months Nisan, 
Sebat, and Adar, and a list of the lucky days in those 
months (pp. 100-102); omens from the actions of dogs 
and bitches (pp. 103-108), etc., etc. Thus we find such 
phrases as, “If a dog has eaten a dog, that city will see 

7.8.4.8, 1897. 27 
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extension (?).”' A large number of the tablets published 
refer to omens from births of children, and from. young 
animals (ishu), and was a very extensive series. Two small 
tablets containing extracts from this series are worth noting, 
as one has a reference to the Babylonian queen Azaga-Bau 
or Bau-éllit, known only otherwise from being mentioned 
in the list of kings “not written out in proper order” ; 
and the other refers to omens from an animal having 
“8 feet and 2 tails””—a favourable forecast for the prince 
of the land—so favourable that a certain Nergal-étir writes 
(probably to the king or one of the princes) that a certain 
butcher (?), named Uddanu, had spoken concerning @ sow, 
that she had brought forth, and the young had the number 
of feet and tails mentioned in the omen. “ Thee then,” 
he cries joyfully, “in prosperity I behold, and I place in 
the house,” probably meaning the royal palace, where he 
sees him already, seemingly, in imagination, 

The publication of these texts is a very useful work, and 
will be very valuable for the translation of texts written, 
as these are, mostly in ideographs, the variants being at 
times very useful. An example of this occurs in the case 
of 83-1-18, 209% (part i, p. 41), where we have the 
following :— 

“Referring to the work of which the king my lord has 
spoken, this night of the 22nd day we shall do it before 
the star Delebat (Venus), (and) before the star MeSrQ, (as) 
the priests have done.” 

“Rimmon is setting his mouth in the midst of the 
constellation is/é (apparently meaning that the wind blows 
from that quarter) darru 4A Ja Su-a-tu™ kat-su %S 3.” 

Now instead of garru x 


-/a, the text published on p. 90, 
L 9, gives YEy Ey-/a, and instead of +4 >», 4S ->N7, 
tkaii-ad. This phrase, therefore, as amended, apparently 
means: “The hands of the king will capture everything, 
as much as that (is).”” 


t One of as series of omens from a tablet belonsine t the c; [: 
+ Given by me also in my « Selected Texts.” jana? rod city of Uri. 
Who attended my lectures on Aurycis aa bo: oun for the use of the students 





Most interesting, too, are the catalogues of omen-tablets 
giving the beginnings, and the number of the lines on each 
(part i, pp. 42-44), as well as those omen-texts giving 
diagrams, of one of which a photo-lithograph is appended. 


eG. P. 


The most interesting of the articles published is probably 
that of Father Scheil, in Maspero’s Recueil de Tracauz, 
vol, xix, p, 4ff., under the title Correspondance de Hammu- 
rabi, roi de Babylone, avec Sinidinnam, roi de Larsa, ou il est 
question de Codorlahomor, The texts given in this paper 
are three in number, and are letters from Hammurabi 
(whom Professor Schrader identified many years ago with 
Amraphel) to Sin-idinna™, whom Scheil is undoubtedly 
right in identifying with the king of Larsa of that name. 
Of these letters the first is the most interesting :— 

“Hammurabi sends thus to Sin-idinnas: ‘I shall hand 
over to thee the goddesses of Emutbala (on account of) thy 
heroism on the day of Kadur-liggamar (Chedorlaomer). 
When they demand them back from thee, with the people 
that thou hast, overthrow thou their people, and let them 
restore the goddesses to their seats.’” 

Apparently Sin-idinna™ was to retain the statues of the 
goddesses of the land of Emutbalu only if the people of 
the land did not protest against this course, in which case, 
after punishing the people, he was to give way, and let 
them have their goddesses back. 

The name of Chedorlaomer is written JE) EE 24+] 
Dai ell-, Ku-dur-nu-ug-ga-mar or (better) Ku-dur-la-ag- 
ga-mar. In the texts which I found to refer to that king, 


the name is given as follows: Y Jey JEY EY Sy] or 7 FEY EY 
VEY EY Syl, Ku-dur-/ag-mal or Ku-dur-lag-ga-mal, and the 
latter form agrees perfectly with that given, in a better 
and more phonetic style, by the tablet published by Scheil. 
It is to be hoped that some documents referring to this 
important period may be found. 
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Father Scheil also contributes to the same journal some 
Notes d’¢pigraphie et Warchéologie assyriennes. The first 
text described is an Assyrian document, written by a royal 
seribe named Marduk-nadin-ahé, who mentions the then 
ruling king A&sur-uballit (about 1400 3.c.), the king who 
is referred to in the tablet of the Babylonian chronicle, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October, 1894 (see p. 824). He quotes also some very good 
inscriptions from cylinder-seals (a plate with twenty designs 
accompanies the paper), and some dates from early contracts 
and legal documents, etc. The paper also contains some 
extracts from bilingual-lists, showing how days and years 
were numbered and spoken of. There are also several 
references to kings and viceroys as yet but little known. 

Professor Delitzsch writes, Wher den Ursprung der baby- 
lonischen Keilschriflzeichen,: and succeeds in solving a large 
number of riddles in that difficult branch of Assyriology. 
He shows that the number of original signs was com- 
paratively small, and that additions to the Babylonian 
syllabary were made by doubling a character, adding another 
character, or more than one, adding additional strokes 
(“gunuing”’), ete. All these methods were already known 
to have existed, but Delitzsch’s demonstration that they 
were not accidents, but part of a well-thought-out system, 
is of great value, as is also the large number of signs that 
he explains for the first time. Though it is difficult to 
follow him sometimes, it must be admitted that his identifi- 
cations are often certain, and that when they are not that, 
they are either possible or probable. There are but few, 
however, who will admit that he is right in laying down 
the law that the characters have not, as a rule, to be turned 
top to the left to get the original forms. He has to admit 
that, for several signs, this assumption is correct, and, 
indeed, it can hardly be proved that this rule was not 
general. 

Many will turn with interest to Delitzch's derivations of 


* Berichte der Konigi, Sachs, Gosellschuft der Wissenschaften, Juli, 1896. 





This paper, together with the larger book which Professor 
Delitzsch has written, has been wittily and suggestively 
reviewed by Halévy, who speaks of the learned author's 
return to the fold of the Akkadists or Sumerists, from which 
safe refuge he had been enticed by his (M. Halévy’s) fault. 

T. G. P. 


1. Tae Prremepna SUreas or BANDHAYANA HimaNYAKESIN 
axp Gautama. Edited by Dr. W. Cauanp. Pp. xxiv 
and 136, (Leipzic: Brockhaus, 1896. Being Part 3 
of Vol. X of the Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes.) 

2. Diz ALtT-inpiscuen Topren- UND BEsTATTUNGS-GEBRAUCHE, 
dargestellt von Dr. W. Cauanv. 8vo, pp- xiv and 
193. (Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam, 1846.) 


The cremation and funeral ceremonies of the Hindus have 
been already dealt with and described with considerable 
fulness by several competent scholars, notably by Colebrooke 
and Wilson in their “ Essays,” by Von Roth and Max 
Miller in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
and by Oldenberg in his “ Religion des Veda.” The 
materials on which these and other accounts are based 
are, however, not complete ; and though the usages and 
practices of one school of Brahmins do not differ very much, 
nor in essential points, from those of other schools, yet it is 
a distinct advantage to have the ceremony fully set out with 
the variations in each of its details found recorded in the 
yarious textbooks. Dr. Culand has done this, in the second 
of the works mentioned at the head of this notice, for thirteen 
schools, the textbooks of three of which he has edited, in 
the first. Dividing the whole ceremony into 114 separate 
episodes or usages, arranged in six special groups, he gives 

1 ‘This was suggested by the Rev. J, P. Peters as lon ago us 1884. See the 


Snces iidcd Society of Biblical Archaeology tor ebruary 6 of that year, 
pp 73-76. 
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us for each usage, first, the general regulation as common to 
all the various schools, and then the specialities, either in 
ceremony or liturgy, of any one of them. We obtain in 
this way, and for the first time, a complete conspectus 
of all that took place during the cremation ceremonies 
in vogue in early times among the ancient Hindus, 
according to whatever school of ritual those ceremonies 
were carried out. 

It is needless to point out how important a service has 
thus been rendered to the history of primitive culture, 
Not that the authorities quoted go back themselves to 
primitive times—no books ean do that. But they bring 
us 48 near to primitive times as we are likely to get, except 
perhaps from Assyrian documents. And as they give the 
account in native phraseology, untarnished by filtration 
through a European mind, they are by so much more 
trustworthy than the travellers’ tales of modern savages 
from which our ideas of “ primitive culture” are so often 
derived, 

The subject is treated throughout in a critical and 
scholarly manner, the author not neglecting references 
to similar usages now current abong Various savage tribes, 


also throughout the work the Prevalent usages among the 
Brahmins of to-day, and we hope he may be induced to 
turn his attention to the details given in the non-Brabmin 


of India who have been, 
of Brahmin influence. 


Meanwhile we can heartily recommend this very excellent 
monograph to all who are interested in the subject, 
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1. Rosarres 1v Cevtonesk Buppuism. 


Dear Smm—lIn connection with Dr. L. A. Waddell’s 
article on the above subject in the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal for 1896, p. 574, and my note thereon, reprinted 
from the Ceylon Obsercer in the Royal Asiutic Society's 
Journal for 1896, pp. 800-1, I would point out that in the 
Mahavuiisa the use of rosaries by Ceylon Buddhists in 
the seventh century is mentioned. I quote as follows 
from the late L. C. Wijesinha’s translation (chap. XLVI, 
y. 17): “And as he [King Hatthadatha, or Dathopatissa, 
who reigned 673-689] pondered always on the great merits 
of the three Sacred Gems, he made the king’s string of 
pearls into a rosary.” To this the learned translator 
appends the following footnote : “A Buddhist devotee uses 
a rosary to aid him in repeating certain formulas in which 
Buddha, the Law, and the Order are praised.” The Pali 
word translated “ rosary” in the above pussage is akkhamala: 
this is not recorded in Childers’s Pali Dictionary. In the 
Sinhalese translation of the Mah@vainsa the word 1s rendered 
by “aksamala hevat [or] nacaguna(cel).” The first word 
is explained in Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary as “ rosary, 
strings of beads, especially the seeds of the Elaeocarpus 
used by the Hindu mendicants; name of Arundhati 
Vasishta’s wife, from her wearing a rosary.” Navagunacel= 
literally “nine-attribute necklace ” : the “nine attributes” 


being those of the Buddha. (Cf the remarks of Dr. 
Waddell, u. «., p. 576.)—Yours truly, 
Doxatp Ferevsoy, 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 
January 9, 1897, 


2. Pistaruna, 


Sir,—On p. 28 of the Society’s Journal for January of 
this year, Mr. Vincent Smith gives us a list of kings and 
their kingdoms conquered, or at least temporarily defeated, 
by Samudra Gupta. The eleventh of these is the kingdom 
of “ Pistapura,” with its king “ Mahendragiri.” I should 
like to point that while all the other names of kings 
given are veritable names of persons, ‘ Muhendragiri ” coun 
hardly be anything but the name of a place. 

PistApuram (modern Pittdpuram) is, as Mr. Smith intimates 
(p. 2%), in the north of the present Godavari District, 
Mahendragiri, a place very seldom visited by Europeans, 
lies within the limits of the present Zamindiri of Mundasa 
in the Ganjam District, There is a very ancien 
sacred temple there, to which frequent pilgrimages are 
made by the devout, Pittapuram is undoubtedly a place 
of great antiquity, But it is difficult to see how the two 


t and very 


has hitherto been supposed. O 


Mahendragiri included in the kingdom of Kaliiga.~Yours 
faithfully, 


3. THe Corns oF Acyota, 4 PRIN 


CE DEFEATED ny 
h Samupra Gupta. 


British Museum, W.0. 

»—Since the appearance, 
» Of Mr. Vincent Smith's 
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India from the Monuments, T have found a number of bronze 
coins which, I think, must undoubtedly be attributed to the 
Acyuta, who is mentioned in the Allahabad inscription 
among the kings subdued by Samudra Gupta. The coins, 
which, so far as I know, have not hitherto been noticed, 
belonged formerly to General Sir A. Cunningham, and are 
now in the British Museum. They bear on the obverse 
the abbreviated name Acyu- in Gupta characters, precisely 
similar to those of the Allahabad inscription; and their 
reverse type is a wheel. In their general character they 
resemble the coins of the Naga kings of Padmavati or 
Narwar, one of whom, Ganapati Naga, is mentioned 
together with Acyuta in the Allahabad inscription. Indeed, 
the same reverse type, a wheel, actually occurs on the coins 
of another member of this dynasty—Deva Naga (see 
Cunningham's Coins of Mediaeval India, pl. ii, 24). Naga 
Datta and Naga Sena, who are ulso mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription, are probably other members of the 
same family; but the precise relationship of these princes 
to one another remains to be determined. The only 
suggestion which occurs to me at present is that, possibly, 
all the nine kings whose names occur together in this 
passuge may have been Nagas; and that the term “ Nine 
Nagas,” used in the Vignu Parina (trans. Wilson, p. 479), 
may, perhaps, refer not, as has been hitherto assumed, to 
a dynasty of nine members, but to this confederation of nine 
princes belonging to the same race. 
E. J. Rarsow. 


4. Karrrrerxa; Karittrna. 


Dear Str,—The Madhuban plate of the great king 
Hursadeva of Kanauj was issued from Kapitthika; for the 
reading of the original plate, in line 1, clearly is mahd- 
nauhastyaseajayaskandhavardl = Kapitthikdyah, and not, as 
Professor Bihler's published text (Ep. Ind., vol. i, p. 72) 
has it, “skandhdvarat Pinthikdyah. Kapitthika apparently 
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is the Kie-pi-tha (Kapittha) of Hiuen Tsiang (Beal's Si-yu- 
ki, vol. i, p. 202), which, again, is the same as Samkasya, 
which by the late Sir A. Cunningham has been identified 
with the present Sankisa on the Kalinadi river, about forty 
miles north-west of Kanauj. Kapitthika very probably 
also is the Kapitthaka of Varahamihira; and it may be 
the Kavitthakaassama mentioned in the Jitaka, vol. iii, 
p. 463, ll. 7 and 11. 


F. Krevnory. 


5. Greex Inscription 1x ConsranTINoPLe. 


Sim,—Allow me to call your attention to an inscription 
at Mehterbané, the Central Prison of Constantinople, The 
prison is, I believe, situated on the ruins of the Amphi- 
theatre of Theodosius. The inscription, written on a broken 
piece of marble, 119 inches long by 94 wide, is placed in 
the wall of the garden of Mehterhané, and represents the 
figure below, 








I read the four letters at the four corners of tig! 


Ofcoboores] B(?)[accdeis) EltoeBijs] Plowaier]—"Theodnnc, 
the pious, king of the Romans,”—] am, Sir, yours faithf 


K. J, BasMApDJIAN. 





Dear Sin—As I remarked at the time, I was extremely 
pleased to note as the chief feature of the Dimapir ruins, 
described to-day by Surgeon-Captain F. H. Burton Brown, 
some curious Y-shaped stones, and I now send you a facsimile 
of a drawing I made in the year 1870, and attached to my 
Report on the Hill Tracts of Arakun, of a similar wooden 
post common outside the villages of the Mros. 





The following is the paragraph which explains it:— 
26. “During the dry weather numerous feasts ure given — 


‘at which large numbers of cattle are killed and eaten, and (9 


rice-beer and spirits consumed. It is a mark of distinction 
amongst them to have it said ‘that they have killed so many 
head of cattle at a feast.’” ‘The largest number I have heard 
of was 150. 

The gayals, buffaloes, and oxen are tied up to a post and 
speared behind the right shoulder, but other animuls have 


a) 
i 


a 
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their throat cut. Dogs are castrated when young for use 
at these feasts. 

The post used by the Mros is Y-shaped, and, just below 
the fork, carved so as to represent two or more breasts, 
There is some peculiar significance attached to this symbol, 
both by the Mros and ‘Kamies, and it is often carved on 
the posts of heardmen’s houses and the house ladder. As 
with most of these customs, I have not been able to discover 
the real meaning of this symbol; the only answer one gets 
is, “It is a custom inherited from our forefathers.” Tt 
appears to be, however, an emblem of fecundity. The 
‘Kamies and Chins do not carve their posts, but set them 
up rough, and in the Chin villages I have observed rough 
stones, 

It is, I think, clear from the above that these Mros must 
at one time have been intimately acquainted with the customs 
of the inhabitants of Dimapir, and the question arises as to 
whether this post is derived from intercourse with Brahmans, 
or one peculiar to the worshippers of the spirits of the 
forest and the stream. Unfortunately, I have no note 
as to the names given to it by the various tribes. 

It will be noted that these people do not use it Jor the 
insertion of the victim's neck, and that the stones ut Dimapii 


on the Dimapiir stones, too, scem to show that they were 
used for animal sacrifice and not human. Can we be sure 
that the round pillars were also unstained with homan 
blood? TI fear not. Some of them were probably what 
the Burmese call Tu-raing posts, which are planted near 
the gates of a palace or city. In the story of Prince Sri 
Gutta of Madhiira, it is said that King Samuddha « made 
his city secure with fortifications, moats, barbicans, pulisades, 
gites, und tu-raing posts (Skr. forana ?).” 

A description of what these are is to be fou 
“Burman: his life and notions,” 

i= 

“On the foundation of new capital, there are always 
@ certain number of people buried alive, The idea is that 


nd in the 
by Shway Yoe, pp. 476, 






they become nat-thehn (guardian spirits) ; that their spirits 
haunt the place where they were put to death, and attack 
all persons approaching with malevolent intentions.” 

“ When the foundations of the city [Mandalay] wall were 
laid, fifty-two persons, of both sexes and of various age 
and rank, were consigned to a living tomb. Three were 
buried under each of the twelve gates, one at each of the 
four corners, one under each of the palace gates, and at 
the corners of the timber stockade, and four under the 
throne itself.’ And this was in 1858 .a.n.! “Along with 
the four human beings buried at the corners of the city were 
placed four jars full of oil, carefully covered over and 
protected from any damage that might come from the 
weight of earth pressing down on them.” 

“Tn 1880 it was found that the oil in two of the jars 
was vither completely dried up or had leaked out. At 
this time a terrible scourge of small-pox was decimating 
the town, and two of the royal house, King Theebuw’s 
infant son, his only child, and the ex-Pagabn Min, had 
fallen victims.” 

“At the instance of the Pohnna Woon, it was resolved 
that the number of victims should be the highest possible: 
a hundred men, 100 women, 100 boys, 100 girls, 100 soldiers, 
and 100 foreigners.” So great was the panic that everyone 
began to fly from the capital, which so frightened the 
ministers that the whole thing was countermanded and 
denied. 

However, it is still declared that victims were buried 
under each of the posts at the twelve gates. “ Each of 
these posts bears an image of an animal from one of the 
seals of the king, and before the post sits a figure of 
a becloo [Rakshas] with a thick club,” 

As far as I know, however, the Y-shaped post is not used 
by either Burmese or Talaings, and consequently has not 


been introduced by the Punna! (qm? g) astrologers. 


3 Shway Yoo's tramliterntions of Pupg’ and Pugan are incorrect. 
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These Punnas are a Brahminical sect who were brought 
to Burma from Manipir. 

It has been stated that a post of this kind has been seen 
in the Naga villages. If it be the Brahminical « Yupo” 
mentioned in the ‘Kandahala Jataka and elsewhere, it would 
probably be still found in Manipiir, which is still under 
Brahminical rule. 

Mr. B. Houghton, in January, 1895, gave two lists of 
‘Kamie words, but he does not show whether the Mro has 
any affinity to it. My impression is that they are connected 
rather closely, though the two tribes differ considerably 
in their character, habits, and appearance, 

The ‘Kamies are tall, light-coloured, well-dressed (for 
hill-men), and prone to improve; whereassthe Mros are 
dirty, darker, and less inclined to improvement, 

The ‘Kamies build large and commodious houses, whereas 
those of the Mros are small, In fact, one would be led 
to infer that though these two tribes had migrated from 
the north together, the ‘Kamies had held a higher position 
than the Mros before they were forced to shift their habitat, 

I see nothing in these stones to load one to suppose that 
they were connected with either Brahminical or Buddhist 
cults; and it is clear from Rajendralala Mittra’s description 
(Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, 1872, i, p. 184) and 
description found elsewhere, that the “ Yupo” must be of 
wood and pointed, not forked, 

Tt seems to me that if round-capped stones are found in 
front of gates and elsewhere, as described by Shway Yoe, 
they are “Tu-raings”’ ; but if in rows headed by the forked 
stones, they are a development of the ancient “Nat” 
(spirit) worship of the Naga tribes, 

In Sir A. Phayre’s « History of Burma,” p, 33, it is 
stated that the system of Naga worship which prevailed 
in the north of Burma, 4p. 1010, “excited the indignation 
and horror of Anoarathi,” king of Pugan, and that the 


priests of this religion, who were called Arj 3aq 58 


lived in monasteries like Buddhist monks, but 


their practices 







resembled those attributed to the votaries of the sect of 
Vamiacharis in Bengal. I do not know where these 
practices are recorded, or what may have been the practices 
of Vamacharis, but the word 33q,058 is evidently the 
same as the Pali arafifiatn (forest), and should be trans- 
literated Arai or Arifi, and not Ari. 

The following questions would naturally arise:— 





1. Were these Arai Naga priests or merely hermits ? 

2, Do the forked posts represent a forked stick used for the 
purpose of controlling serpents ? 

3. Why is the tree Mesua ferrea called Naga Kesura, and 
was it supposed to have any power over serpents ? 

4. If so, are the flowers carved on these stones, which 
look somewhat like a lotus, really the flowers of the 
Naga Kesura ? 


My notes on the Hill tribes of Arakan were published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. ii, 
1872.—Yours truly, 


R. F. Sr. Anprew Sr. Jonny. 
March 13, 1897. 


7. Tio. 


Dear Sir,—I quite share Professor Douglas’ regret that 
he was unable to be present on the occasion of my reading 
a paper “On the most appropriate equivalent for the word 
‘Tao’ as used by Lao-tsze”; for had he been, and also 
heard the few remarks I made at the close of the 
proceedings in reply to objections, I feel convinced he 
would have seen reason to modify the views put forward 
in the letter to the President read at the meeting, and 
published in eztenso in the report of the proceedings. As 
it is, I think it is only due to myself, as well as to those who 


J ou SS ae. 
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did not hear my paper, that I should repeat that the’ Tao- 
tih-king is full of passages which are entirely antagonistic 
to Professor Douglas’ contention that “Zao as used by 
Laotzu is much more nearly related to ‘the impersonal 
Brahma, the universal, self-existing soul,’ than it is to our 
idea of God.” To avoid controversy, I will not now attempt 
to controvert the Professor's views with respect to what 
he calls the “commonly accepted idea of God,” and its 
inapplicability to the great conception of the old Chinese 
Philosopher, but would simply refer him to Professor Max 


“Sacred Books of the East,” against the rendering adopted 
by Dr. Legge, in his translation of the ancient classics, of 
the Chinese terms ‘Ti? and *Shang-ti’ by the English 
word ‘God.’ In his answer the Professor completely 
Vindicates Dr, Legge’s action, Whilst he defines with great 


seems to me to have 
completely established his position, And here I would 


remark that, while insisting upon Von Strauss’ view that 
it is impossible to translate Tho, as waed by Léo-tsze, by 
any other word than God, I have n 


With respect to Mr. Baynes’ letter, I would only observe 
that a general conclusion drawn from single text is often 
very misleading, and that in order to understand the 
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Tio-tih-king it has to be studied as a whole. With Professor 
de Harlez’s answer to his question I am in perfect agreement. 
The Tio was undoubtedly “le grand Sans-Nom,” but that 
was only one of many designations.— Yours fuithfully, 


G. G. ALEXANDER. 


SS 


8. Tur Discovery or Buppra’s BietHPLace. 
Vienna, February, 1897. 


The kindness of Dr. Fahrer enables me to give some 
account of his discoveries in the Nepalese Terai, north of 
the district of Gorakhpur, which were briefly noticed in 
an Indian telegram of the Times of December 28, 1896. 
He has sent me two excellent impressions of the new 
Ashoka edict on the Pillar of Paderia, together with a 
memorandum regarding his tour and the situation of the 
ruins in its neighbourhood. 

The edict leaves no doubt that Dr. Fuhrer has ac- 
complished all the telegram claimed for him. He has 
found the Lumbini garden, the spot where the founder of 
Buddhism was born, according to the tradition of the 
canonical works of the South and of the North. The 
decisive passages of the Paderia Edict are as follows :— 
“King Piyadasi [or Ashoka], beloved of the gods, haying 
been anointed twenty years, himself came and worshipped, 
saying, ‘Here Buddha Shakyamuni was born’... . and 
he caused a stone pillar to be erected, which declares, ‘Here 
the worshipful one was born.” Immediately afterwards 
tions the village of Lummini (Lumminigama), 
according to my interpretation of the rather 
new words, that Ashoka appointed there two new 


Te the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 








How rer that may be, Lummini is certainly equivalent 
Lumljni, and the pillar marks the site which was pointed 

hoka as the royal garden to which Mayadevi 
28 
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retired immediately before her confinement. The evidence 
of the edict could only be set aside if it were shown that 
the pillar has been carried from some other place to its 
present site. But there is collateral evidence to prove that 
it is in its original position. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited the sacred places of the Buddhists 


stood close to four Stupas, and Dr. Fiihrer says that their 
ruins are still extant. Hinuen Tsiang further alleges that 
the pillar had been broken into two pieces through the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, and Dr. Fithrer remarks 
that it has lost its top part, which “ppears to have been 


of the oldest 
pilgrim’s record at the top. Finally; it may be mentioned 
that the site is still called Rumindei, and the first part of 
this name evidently represents Ashoka’s Lummini and 
Pali Lumbini. : 
The identification of the Lumbini garden fixed g 
site of Kapilavaste, the capital of the 
of Napeikia or Nabhika, the supposed birthplace of 8h 
muni’s mythical predecessor Krakuchanda. 
the Chinese Buddhist Fahien, Hiuen Triang’ 












Kapilavastu lay 50 li (about 8 miles) west of the garden. 
Following this indication, Dr. Fiihrer discovered extensive 
ruins 8 miles north-west of Paderia, stretching in the 
middle of the forest from the villages of Amauli and Bikuli 
‘north-west) to Ramghat on the Banganga (south-east), 
over nearly 7 miles, Again, Fahien gives the distance of 
Napeikia from Kapilavastu as one yojana. Dr. Fihrer 
found its ruins with the Stupa, which is still 80 feet high, 
7 miles south-west. As the Stupa of Konagamana, another 
mythical Buddha, had already been found by Dr. Fihrer, 
together with its Ashoka edict, in 1895, at Nigliva, 13 miles 
from Paderia, all the sacred sites in the western part of 
the Nepalese Terai mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims have 
been satisfactorily identified. Some others, particularly 
Ramagrama and Kusinara, the place where Buddha died, 
will probably be found in the eastern portion of the Nepalese 
lowlands. For, if the direction of the route from Kapila- 
yastu to these places has been correctly given by the Chinese, 
Kusinara cannot be identical with Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
district, where Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Carlleyle 
believed they had found it. 

Dr. Fibrer’s discoveries are the most important which 
have been made for many years. They will be hailed with 
enthusiasm by the Buddhists of India, Ceylon, and the 
Far East, For the student of Indian history they yield 
already some valuable results, and they are rich in 
promise. 

It is now evident that the kingdom of the Shakyas lay, 
as their legend asserts, on the slopes of the Himalaya, and 
that they were, as they too admit, jungle and hill Rajputs 
exiled from the more civilized districts. Their settlement 
in the hill-forest must have separated them for a prolonged 
period from their brethren farther south and west. Their 
isolation no doubt forced them to develop the entirely 
un-Aryan and un-Indian custom of endogamy, as well as 
other habits not in accordance with those of their kindred. 
This also explains why intermarriages between them and 
the other noble families of Northern India did not take 
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place. It was not, as their tradition says, their pride of 
blood which prevented such alliances, but the stigma 
attaching to exiles who had departed from the customs of 
their race, and were perhaps not even free from a strong 
admixture of un-Aryan blood. 

For the history of Ashoka, the Paderia Edict and the 
Nigliva inscription, the mutilated lines of which may now 
be restored with perfect certainty, teach us that the king 
visited in his twenty-first year the sacred places of the 
Buddhists in Northern India, His journey extended 
probably also in the east to Kusinara, and further west to 
Shravasti, where Hiuen Tsiang saw his inscribed pillars. 
And his route from his capital at Patna to the Terni is 
probably marked by the row of columns found from Bakhra, 
near Vaishali or Besarh, as fur as Rampurva, in the 
Champaran district. The journey may indicate that Ashoka 
was at the time already a convert to Buddhism, or it may 
have been, as I think more probable, one of the religious 
tours” which, according to the eighth Rock Edict, he 
regularly undertook from his eleventh year “in order to 
obtain enlightenment.” 

The fact that he planted a number of pillars all over the 
Terai indicates that also this district belonged then to his 
extensive empire. If I am right in my interpretation of 
the concluding sentence of the Paderia Edict, according to 
which Ashoka appointed there two Officials, t 
becomes indisputable. 

The promise which Dr. Fiihrer’s discoveries hold out is 
that excavations of the newly-found ruins will make us 
acquainted with monuments and documents not only of the 
third century B.c., but of a much earlier period, extending 
to the fifth and sixth centuries, which latter will be partly 
‘Buddhistic and partly pre-Buddhistic, like the ancient Shiva 
temple seen by Hiuen/Tsiang (*Siyuki,” vol. ii, p. 23, 
Beal) outside the east‘rn gate of Kapilay 
Shakyas used to present their children. 
neighbourhood are particularly favourab 
of really ancient rionuments; for ip 


his inference 


astu, where the 
Kapilavastu and its 
le for the discovery 
Fahien’s time, about 
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few inhabitants, and full of ancient mounds and ruins. 
Hiuen Tsiang’s description is very similar. It is therefore 
to be expected that the old buildings have not been dis- 
figured by late restorations. I am glad to learn from 
Dr. Fihrer’s memorandum that the Nepalese Governor of 
the district, General Khadga Shamsher Jang Rana Bahadur, 
who had the pillar of Paderia excavated, but did not think 
any other operations feasible on account of the severe famine, 
has generously promised to lend next year a number of his 
sappers for more extensive excavations. I trust that the 
Indian Government will now consent to prolong the existence 
of the Archaeological Department, which, if the rumours 
in the papers are true, was recently threatened. The 
services of the few officers still employed are sorely needed 
for conducting the researches in a really systematic and 


scientific manner, 





G. Bouies. 
[From the Atheneum, March 6.] 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(January, February, March, 1897.) 


TI. Gexerat Mretincs oF THE Royat Asiatic Soctery. 


January 12, 1897.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, 


in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Miss M. Frere, 
Professor M. N. Chatterjea, 


Mr. Edmund Russell, and 
Mr. Richard Burn, LCS., 


‘had been elected members of the Society. 


7 Letters addressed to the Times by the Secretary and 
Mr. Henry Morris, Chairman of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee, on the subject of Transliteration, were read to the 
meeting. 


The Secretary read a paper by Mr, Claude Delaval | 
Cobham on the “Story of Umm Haram.” 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Professor M. 
Barakut Ulloh Maulvi, and others took part. 

The paper was published in the January number. 
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February 9.—The Right Hon, the Lord Reay, President, 
in the Chair. 


It was announced that— 


Mr. Walter Stanley Talbot, LCS., and 
Professor James Fuller Blumhardt 


had been elected members of the Society. 


Professor Bendall announced the discovery in Kashgaria 
of a MS. of the third century in the Kharosthi alphabet. 


Professor Rhys Davids announced that Dr. Fihrer, of the 
Indian Archaeological Department, who had made the 
discoveries on the Nepal border concerning which there 
had been so much discussion, had forwarded to Hofrath 
Biibler in Vienna two impressions of the new Asoka Edict 
on the Paderia Pillar. Hofrath Bibler had communicated 
to the Vienna Academy of Sciences in February the 
conclusions that could be drawn from his interpretation of 
this important and interesting find, and had been kind 
enough to send copies of his article to Professor Rhys 
Davids and other scholars in London. A summary of the 
article was communicated to the meeting, but readers can 
now be referred to Hofrath Bihler’s own words above, 
pp- 429 to 433. 

Professor Rhys Davids then read an abstract of Mr. B, H. 
Baden-Powell’s article (published in full in the present 
number) on “ Village Tenures in the Dakhan.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Irvine, Sir W. W 
Hunter, Mr. Whinfield, Dr. Leitner, and Mr. Sewell took 


Mr. ‘R. Sewell said that he was glad to note that the 
discussion was taking a historical turn, because he felt that 
inquiry into the origin and growth, in the course of past 
centuries, of the village communities in India, was more in 


} As these pages were ing ¢ 
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accord with the aims and objects of the Royal Asiatic 
Society than a discussion on the legal and economic side 
of the question. He could speak with no authority a to 
the condition of villages in Northern India, but with the 
Mudras side of the Dekkan country and with the south 
of the peninsula he was familiar ; and he could not entirely 
agree with the views of the last speaker. It is a fact that, 
at the present day, merassé right is strongest in the 
territories south of Madras which formerly constituted the 
dominion of the old Pallava and Chola dynasty, purely 
Hindu sovereignties; and that at the commencement of 
British supremacy it was little known, or at least had fallen 
into desuetude, in the South Dekkan country, which had 
been subject to more prolonged Muhammadan influences, 
The question of the origin of these village institutions all 
over India would form a very interesting subject for 
inquiry; the variations observable in different tracts should 
be examined, and it should be noted how far these tracts 
were conterminous with the territories ruled over by the 
various Hindu dynasties. A large field of research lay 
here, at present almost entirely unexplored, and it could 
hardly be supposed that researches in that direction would 
prove either uninteresting in themselves or useless to the 
Government. 

Allusion had been made to our present Revenue field- 
survey and settlements. Educated Hinda writers, and 
some English authorities, often take objection to the system. 
He would not attempt to enter on a controversy regarding 
its merits, but there was one point which he thought was 
very little known. Whereas our system had the merit 
of being as simple as possible, and very easily and readily 
worked, the old Hindu sovereigns appear to have recognized 
a similar system of survey, but one so extraordinarily 
intricate in its details that it is hard to conceive how it 
could have been carried on in daily life, For instance, 
there was a proof afforded by the inscriptions on the walls 
of the old Tanjore temple, as to the measurements of the 
area of a village in the early eleventh century A.D. under 
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the Chola sovereigns, This was merely one of many similar 
records, It runs thus:— 

“The village contains according to measurement twenty- 
three measures of land, one-half, three-twentieths, and one 
hundred and sixtieth ; y}, of one-cightieth and one hundred 
and sixtieth; and (yj,)? of eight-twentieths. There have 
to be deducted nine-twentieths of a measure free from taxes, 
three-eightieths, one hundred and sixtieth, and one three 
hundred and twentieth ; +}, of nine-twentieths, one hundred 
and sixtieth, and one three hundred and twentieth; and 
(sxe)? of four-twentieths, There remain twenty- 
three measures of lund, three-twentieths, and one hundred 
and sixtieth; y}, of one-half, one-twentieth; one hundred 
and sixtieth and one three hundred and twentieth; and 
(xi5)* of four-twentieths,” This is intricate enough, but 
was still further complicated by the fact that the measure 
varied in different tracts, perhaps even in different villages; 
for it is a fuct that even up to the present day measures of 
weight and bulk do actually so vary. A “viss” in one 
village differs from a “viss” in the next village, which 
would be equivalent to saying that a Whitechapel pound 
was different to a pound weight in Brixton, and the latter 
different to a pound in Kensington, and so on. It is certain 
that the weights and measures in this particular village 
differed from those in others, because the sovereign had to 
specially enact that the grain-measure for the land-revenue 
in this village, paid in kind, should be the “ marakkal called 
after Adavallan, which is equal to a rdjakesari,’”} 

The accuracy of the translation is vouched for by the fact 
that it is published by Dr. Hultzsch, one of the most careful 
of modern epigraphists. 

With a system such as this in force it seems plain that 
every cultivator lay helplessly at the mercy of the village 


[* Professor Edward Miiller also published in his * Cerlo: iptions ** 
facsimiles, text and translation, of an dakecats account, fouad’e long pt 
of the twelfth century, of the organization of the Villages in possession of the 
Mikintale Vihira. The right to mortgage the lands is expressly denied to the 
tenants, and they hold on a service teaure, to our copyholds.—Ep,] 








accountant and the crown officials, a state of things tempered 
only by the possible judicial fairness of the generally un- 
educated men who constituted the body of village elders, 
and whose final decision was practically law. 


March 9.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 


It was announced that the Rev. W. Whitebrook, D.D., 
had been elected a member of the Society. 


Dr. F. H. Burton-Brown read a paper, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the “ Ruins of Dimapir in Assam,” in 
which he said— 

The ruins of Dimapiir consist of a number of tanks, large 
quantities of broken pottery, and a number of carved stones 
of grey speckled sandstone, enclosed in an area measuring 
about a mile square by a brick wall, probably of later date, 
with a moat and a gute, 

Dimapir was sacked by the Ahoms in 1535, and has 
since been uninhabited, while a dense jungle has grown up 
all over the upper valley of the Dhunsiri. The stones them- 
selves are carved in a most beautiful and decorative manner, 
with geometrical designs, figures of animals, conventionalized 
lotus flowers, and trees. They consist of two kinds; one 
round, free-standing, with expanded mushroom-like tops, 
narrow necks; gradually again widening to their bases; the 
others Y-shaped, the stem of the Y forming the base, while 
the free end of the limbs have mortices. The mouldings 
of both these kinds strongly suggest @ wooden origin. At 
present three groups have been found with two solitary 
stones, one of which is much lurger than any of the other 
round ones which it, to some extent, resembles. 

Their orientation approaches north and south ; they are 
arranged in rows in one group, & double row of round stones 
each pair of which apparently stood due east of a double 
row of Y-shaped stones, in another @ row of round ones, 
and in the third a row of stones shaped like a U, to the 
cast and west of each pair of which stood a pair of round 
ones. 
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In the first group are remains, more or less complete, of 
sixty-four stones; only of a few in the second; and twenty 
or thirty, at least, in the third. The carving in the first 
group is the most finished in execution; that of the third 
the least so; while the others are intermediate, The centre 
stones in the first group are the largest, the round ones 
being here about eleven feet high, while towards the ends 
they are only seven feet. While the round ones were 
evidently free-standing, the others bore in their mortices 
crowning ornaments of some kind or another, all traces 
of which have been lost, probably through their having 
been made in metal or wood. The vagueness of the 
symbolism employed precludes at present a definite 
assignation to any religion. If Buddhist, as seems in 
some respects most likely, they were probably in connection 
with some central building very much as a stiipa is with 
its rail; the beauty of their design and execution seems 
hardly reconcilable with any form of primitive cult; it 
is possible that they have some relation to the Muhammedan 
artists employed in Upper Assam during the fifteenth 
century. Local tradition refers them to rites of human 
sacrifice. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Sewell, Mr. St. Jobn, 


Mr. Lyon, Dr. Thornton, Colonel Woodthorpe, and Professor 
Rhys Davids took part. 


If. Conrents or Foreion Ontentar JOURNALS, 
1, Viexwa Onrestat Jovnxat. Vol. x, No, 4. 
Mordtmann (J. H.) and Miiller (D. H.). Eine mono- 
theistische sabaische Inschrift. 


Houtsma (Th.). Einige Bemerkungen zu den selgiquischen 
Inschriften aus Kleinasien. 

Rosthorn (A. y.). Die theekanne des Freikerrn v. Gautsch. 

Hirth (Fr.), Die theekanne des Freikerrn v. Gautsch. 

Schuchardt (HL). Kharthwelische sprachwissenschaft. 






" Kirste (J.). Ueber das Khodii-name. 
Bibler (G.), An additional note on Dr. Waddell’s Kaldarra 
Inscription, 


2. Jovrsan Astatrave. Série 9. Tome viii, No. 2. 


De Harlez (C.). Fleurs de I’ Antique Orient. 

Chabot (J. B.). Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques de 
la Bibliothéque nationale acquis depuis 1874. 

Lefévre-Pontalis (P.). Notes sar quelques populations du 
nord de I’Indo-Chine (¢ et 4° séries). 

De Vogiié (M. le Marquis). Notes d’épigraphie araméenne. 

Siouffi (Mons.). Notice sur le cachet du sultan mogol 
Oldjaitou Khodubendek. 


No. 3. 


Basset (R.). Notes sur le Chaouia de Ia province de 
Constantine, 

Devéria (G.). Notes d’épigraphie mongole-chinoise (suite 
et fin). 

Lévi (S.). Notes sur les indo-seythes. 

De Vogiié (M. le Marquis). Notes d’épigraphie araméenne 
(suite et fin). 

Schwab (M.). Sar une lettre d'un empereur byzantin. 


$. Zerrscunter vex Devrscuxs Moroextixpiscuen Gesevrsciirt. 
Band 1, Heft 4. 


Grimme (H.). Abriss der biblisch-hebriischen Metrik. 

Franke (0.). Epigraphische Notizen. 

Vollers (K.). Beitriige zur Kenntniss der lebenden Sprache 
in Aegypten. 

Horn (P.). Pazend “ barida.” 

Justi (F.). Der Chiliarch des Dareios. 

Hillebrandt (A.). Indra und Vrtra. 

Zimmern (H.). Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des 
Alphabets. 

Lehmann (C. F.). Erklirung. 
_ Bartholomae (C.). Beitrige zur altindischen Grammatik. 
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TII. Osrrvary Norice. 


Mr. George Phillips. 


The death of Mr. G. Phillips has deprived the Society 
of a modest, but painstaking investigator, in a special ! 
department. 

Mr. Phillips was born at Lower Walmer, in Kent, in 
the year 1836. He was educated first at a private school 
at Hastings, and afterwards at King's College School and 
King’s College, London. 

In 1857 he obtained, by competitive examination, an 
appointment in the China Consular Service. After learning 
the Chinese Language in Hongkong, he was appointed to 
Foochow. He served in various subordinate positions at 
Amoy, Foochow, and other ports, and in 1877 he was 
promoted to be H.M. Consul at Kiukiang. From this 
he wus transferred to Taiwan (South Formosa) in 1880, 
and to Foochow in 1886. On August 1, 1892, ill-health 
obliged him to retire on a pension, and he took up his 
residence at London. 

Mr. Phillips contributed a large number of articles to 
the China Review, the Chinese Recorder, the Journal of 
the N. ©. B. of the R. A. S., and to this Journal. His 
contributions dealt chiefly with geographical questions 
connected with China, and especially with the province 
of Fuhkeen. He maintained with much learning and great 
earnestness that the Zaitun of Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo 
was Chang-chow, not Ohin-chew (Ch‘uan-chow), as certain 
high authorities supposed. 

Mr. Phillips died rather suddenly at his residence in 
Brondesbury on the 25th October last. He wasa F.R.GS., 
and he retained an interest in Chinese geographical writers 
and the geography of China up to the end. 


T. W. 





IV. Nores ann News. 


Falconry.—With reference to the recent correspondence 
in our Journal on this subject, it may be noted that 
Medhatithi (who probably lived in the ninth century in 
Kashmir) thinks that the author of Manu, iii, 162, is there 
referring to trainers of hunting falcons and hawks. 

Paris Oriental Congress.— As already announced, the 
Congress will be held Sept. 5-12. The subscription (16s. 
for men, 8%, for ladies) can be paid, and tickets procured, 
from Mr. Luzac, 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
We trust that as many as possible of our members and 
their friends will attend this Congress, which promises to 
be a great success, Communications regarding papers to be 
read at the Congress may be addressed to the President, 
M. Charles Schefer, 2, Rue de Lille, Paris, or to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the various sections. 

A special Committee of members of the Society has been 
formed to deal with any questions that may arise in con- 
nection with the Congress. The members of that Committee 
at present are Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, Professor Bendall, 
Dr. Cust, Dr. Leitner, Mr. Robert Sewell, and Dr. Thornton, 
with Professor Rhys Davids as secretary. The President 
of the Society, who takes an especial interest in the 
Congress, and has also consented to serve as one of the 
Society’s delegates to it, is ez-officio President also of 
the Committee. 

The following gentlemen have been asked to represent 
the Society as its delegates to the Congress, and those 
marked with an asterisk have signified their acceptance :— 


*The President. 


Vice-Presidents { *Professor Sayce. 
of the Society. ( Sir Raymond West. 


From Mr. Edward G. Browne. 
Cambridge. Professor Cowell. 
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From { *Professor Macdonell. 
Oxford, *Professor Margoliouth. 


From the *Professor Douglas, 
British Museum. | *Professor Bendall. 


From the Indian { *Mr. Robert Sewell. 
Civil Service. Mr. Fleet. 


To represent the { Mr. H. ©. Kay. 
Council. *Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 


We hope in our next issue to be able to give a pre- 
liminary list of all the papers to be read. At present we 
can only say that English scholarship will be well repre- 
sented at the Congress, both by personal participation and 
reading of papers. 

Notice to Members.—Onur present List of Members gives 
in many instances only the initials of the name, and 
omits in others the degrees held or the offices filled by 
members. The Council, thinking it advisable to amend 
the list in these particulars, would be obliged to any 
member who would be so good as to supply such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for the next issue of the list, to 
be corrected accordingly; and where names are Oriental, 
the Council would urge upon their members the desirability 
of conforming as far as possible with the scheme of trans- 
literation as agreed upon by the Geneva ‘Congress and 
reproduced in our own issue of October last. 


Transliteration—As Bible and Missionary Societies are 
frequently publishing translations, and also primers, 
vocabularies, and grammars—often of languages that have 
not hitherto had an alphabet—the report of this Society 
on the Scheme of Transliteration adopted by the Geneva 
Congress of Orientalists has been brought to their notice 
by Dr. Cust and Mr. Henry Morris, with the result that the 
following Societies have passed resolutions in which the 





Scheme is recommended to the notice of authors wre 
under their auspices :— 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 


om sl 


. The British and Foreign Bible Society. 
. The National Bible Society for Scotland. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Religious Tract Society. 


. The Baptist Bible Translation Society. 
. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 


Foreign Parts. 


. The Church Missionary Society. 

. The South American Missionary Society. 
. The Universities’ Mission to East Africa. 
10. 
11. 


The London Missionary Society. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


12. The Moravian Mission. 


13. 


The Christian Literature Society for India. 


Pali Text Society —Professor Edmond Hardy has com- 
pleted his edition of Dhammapala’s Commentary on the 
Peta Vatthu for this Society. , The following works are 
also passing through the Press :— 

Katha Vatthu, edited by Mr. A. ©. Taylor. 

Majjhima Nikaya, vol. ii, edited by Mr. Robert Chalmers. 

Attha Silini, edited by Professor E. Miller. 

Index to Gandha Vamsa, by Mrs. Bode. 

Samadhi and Jhana, edited by Professor Rhys Davids. 

Anguttara, vol. iii, edited by Professor Edmond Hardy. 

Samyutta, vol. v, edited by M. Léon Feer. 


Mrs. Bode has an edition of the Sasana Vamsa ready for 
the Press, and is preparing a translation of the same work. 


7.0.4.8. 1897. 29 
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Hacr-yearty Puattorogy Nores. Part II, 1897. 


I. Asia. 
Il. Africa. 
III. Oceania, 
IV. America. 
I. Asia. 


By the favour of Professor Donner, of Helsingfors, and 
Professor Radloff, of St. Petersburg, I have in late years 
received six pamphlets on the Inscriptions found in Siberia 
in an alphabet peculiar to itself, though no doubt descended 
from the common Mother Alphabet, the Phenician, of 
which the oldest specimen is the Moabite Stone in the 
ninth century before the Christian era. As scholars have 
a difficulty in finding the names of works published in a 
foreign country, I enumerate them chronologically : 


1. Inscriptions de Jenissei, Siberie, N. Russie: par 
J. L. Aspelin. Helsingfors, 1889. 

2. Worterverzeichniss zu den Inschriften der Jenissei: 
von O. Donner, Helsingfors, 1892. 

3. Antiquités de la Siberie Occidentale: par Axel 
Heikel. Helsingfors, 1894, 

4. Altturkischen Inschriften der Mongolei: yon W. 
Radloff. St. Petersburg, 1894. 

5. Inscriptions de l’Orkhon, dechiffrées par Vilh, 
Thomsen. Helsingfors, 1894. 

6. Sur l'origine de V’Alphabet Ture du Nord de 
Asie: par O. Donner. Helsingfors, 1496. 


The subject is very intricate, and we have by no means 
yet heard the lust word, and no opinion is ventured upon. 


Satsaya of Bikiri, with a Commentary, edited by Mr. 
Grierson, Indian Civil Service, M.R.A.S. 


deal i. ee ee 


Notes on Oukong’s Account of Kashmir, by Dr. Stein, of 
the Lahor College. 


The contribution of Professor J. S. Speyer, of Groningen, 
deals in a very thorough manner with Vedic and Sanskrit 
syntax. ‘The two periods of ancient Indian syntax have 
been treated separately by Professor Delbriick and Professor 
Speyer respectively. In the present volume they are for 
the first time treated in connection, so that they can here 
be studied from a historical point of view. The work is 
divided into two parts: the first deals with the syntactical 
employment of the noun, the verb, and particles, while the 
second is concerned with the structure of the various forms 
of the sentence and the period. 


. 

Professor R. Garbe, of Tiibingen, the author of the j 
most important work hitherto published on the Sankhya > 
; 





philosophy, treats of the closely allied Sankhya and Yoga 
systems. The first part of the contribution (pp. 1-33) 
really represents the contents of his larger work on the 
Sankhya in outline, with such modifications as criticism has 
suggested since its publication in 1894. The author 


shows that the Sankhya doctrines are pre-Buddhistic, and 
are, in fact, the chief source of the theoretical part é 
of Buddhism. He further points out that practically q 


the whole of the Sankhya doctrines are to be found in 
the Mababharata, which is actually our oldest source for 


these doctrines. The deviations it contains from the 4 

statements of the chronologically later textbooks of the 

system, are, he insists, secondary ; and the Mahabbarata F 

ja therefore of less value as a source than those treatises. ‘ 

The second part of the book (pp. 33-52) deals with the v4 
* Yoga philosophy, which in reality differs from the Sankhysa \ 


only in rejecting the atheism of the latter. The con- 
tribution contains some interesting information about the 
extraordinary hypnotic powers acquired by Yogis through b 
the practice of a system of asceticism s0 elaborate, that it z 
recognizes no less than 84 different sitting postures, as 
conducive to mental concentration. 


Ja" 
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II. Africa. 

Jacotet on South African Languages.—The well-known 
Oriental publisher, Ernest Leroux, of 28, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris, has, in 1896, published an important contribution 
to African Philology, under the title of “ Etudes sur les 
langues de Haut Zambéze”: Orjginal Texts, and a 
Grammatical Sketch by E. Jacotet, a French Missionary 
of the Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris. The first 
Part has been presented to me by the author, who called 
upon me in September: this part embraces Grammatical 
Sketches on the “Subiya” and “Luyi.” The compiler 
is a Missionary in Ba-Suto land, but he had the assistance 
of three young inhabitants of the Zambesi Valley: the 
words were caught from their mouths, transferred to paper, 
and then carefully revised by them; these young men had 
come to Thaba-Bosiu (the headquarters of the French 
Mission) to be educated. The languages belong to the 
great South African or Bantu Linguistic Family. The 
study of the two languages is most useful to linguistic 
students, but a perasal of the Introductory chapter, pp. vii 
to xxxvii, would be interesting and instructive to the 
general reader. 


Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische und Oceanische Sprachen, 
2nd year, 4th part, December, 1896, entirely occupied by 
« Grammar in the French Language by a G. de Beers, 
a Missionary on the Kongo, of the Tabwa Language in 
that region. 


III. Oceania. 


Mr. Sidney Ray, the representative of our knowledge 
of the Languages of Oceania, has contributed to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute a “ Vocabulary 
and Grammatical Note” on the Languages of Makura, 
Central New Hebrides. 

He has also contributed to the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society an important Essay on the “Common Origin of 
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the Oceanic Languages.” Here he is yenturing upon 
a very great enterprise, and it cannot be assumed, that 
all will agree with him. He seems to include the 
Languages of the Malay Archipelago, under the name 
of Indonesian, into this category. Among the Languages 
mentioned in this division he includes what some students 
unhesitatingly includé among the Languages of the East 
Indies, However, the subject is an interesting one, and 
the next generation will be able to arrive at a more 
certain opinion, 
IV. America. 


(1) Linguae Guérani Grammatica and (2) Lexicon 
Hispano-Guaranicum, a Rev. patre Jesuita Paulo Restivo, 
secundum libros Autonii Ruiz de Montoya denuo edita 
et adaucta opera et studiis Ch. Fred. Seybold. (Stuttgardt: 
William Koblhammer,) 

Dr. Seybold’s new and enlarged editions of the works 
of the Rev. Jesuit have been added to the Library. The 
circle of readers to whom they are addressed, those who 
combine a wish to study the Guérani language with a good 
knowledge of Spanish, is a small one, but that very fact 
will probably lead to a warmer appreciation of their value 
on the part of those who can use them. We trust that 
such members of our Society will not be slow to avail 
themselves of Dr. Seybold’s painstaking and valuable 
labours, for the presence of such books in our Library i* 
an important evidence of the cosmopolitan character of the 
Society, and the wide extent of its aims. 


January 21, 1897. R. N.C. 


V. Apprrioxs To THE Liprary. 


Presented by the India Office. 
Cox (Captain P. Z.). Genealogies of the Soml, including 
those of the Aysa and Gadabirsi, compiled by Major 
H. M. Abud. Folio. London, 1896, 
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Smith (E. W.). The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur- 
sikri, Pt. 2. (Arch. Survey of India.) 

4to. Allahabad, 1896. 

Danvers (F. C.). Letters received by the East India 
Company from its servants in the East. 

8vo. London, 1896. 

Rea (A.). Chalukyan Architecture. (Arch. Survey of 

India, vol. xxi.) 4to. Madras, 1896. 


Presented by the Author. ; 


Ridding (C. M.). Kadambari of Bana. 

8vo. London, 1896. 
Stein (M. A.). Notes on Ou K’ong’s Account of Kagmir. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Wien, 1596. 

Sachau (E.). Aramiische Inschriften. Pamphlet. 
4to. Berlin, 1896. 
Griffith (R. T.). Hymns of the Atharvaveda. 2 vols. 
§vo. Benares, 1895-6. 
Bose (P. N.). History of Hindu Civilization during 

British Rule. In 4 vols. 3 vols. 
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Since the Journal was printed off we find 
that Article No. XVIII has already been con- 
tributed, in nearly identical words, to the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. Ixv, 
part 5, No. 1, p. 37 and following. 
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Arr. XVI.—The Arakanese Dialect of the Burman Language. 
By Bernarv Hoventox, M.R.AS. 


Tr is well known that the people of Arakan are an 
offshoot of the Burman race, the accepted account being 
that they first crossed the range of mountains called the 
Arakan Yoma about s.c. 825! under a Prince Kan- 
ruga-gyi. It seems probable that the small portion of 
the country then inhabited was settled by a few of the 
advance-guard of the Chin-Lushai or Naga tribesmen, 
with perhaps some colonies of Indians on the sea-coast. 
These were expelled or absorbed; and the Arakanese 
kingdom, having its centre in the flat open plains of the 
Akyab district, gradually extended south as far as the 
Mawyon-gyaw Hills, in the Sandoway district, and north 
to Chittagong (a-p. 1450). It was finally crushed by an 
invasion of Burmans from the east of the Yoma in 1784. 
The people of Arakan have, however, preserved their 
peculiar dialect, and in certain customs they differ slightly 


! There can be little doubt, however, that this date is very much too early, 
7.2.4.8, 1897. 0 
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from the Burmese, against whom in some of the purely 
Arakanese parts is still cherished a deep hatred, born from 
the cruel’ manner in which they were handled at the 
Burmese conquest. It must be admitted, indeed, that in 
their intertribal wars the peoples of the Tibeto-Burman 
race have endeavoured to enforce in the strictest possible 
manner the modern doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest.” Owing to the steady immigration into Arakan 
of natives of India, principally from the Province of 
Bengal, which has been going on for centuries, the 
physical type of the people has been sensibly altered from 
the pure Mongoloid cast of their first progenitors. Thus the 
average Arakanese is taller, larger boned, and more hairy 
than the average Burman, whilst the cheek-bones are not 
so prominent, and the face generally tends to assume 
more of a hatchet type. The two races have not yet 
been compared anthropometrically, but it would not be 
a rash guess to assume that with the Arakanese the 
fronto-mental measurement is considerably, and the fronto- 
occipital slightly, larger than with the Burman, and that 
his nasal index is somewhat better. It is possibly owing 
to the same infiltration of Indian blood that the Arakanese 
has lost several of the more loveable traits which distinguish 
generally the people of the Golden Chersonese. He is 
less merry and light-hearted, less polite and obliging, and 
no particular good qualities seem to have been imported 
to supply the want of these. On the contrary, in the 
neighbourhood of Akyab especially, there is spreading the 
obnoxious Indian practice of the seclusion of women, 
who also are fonder of expensive jewelry than their 
Burmese congeners. The Arakanese houses are more 
comfortless, and perhaps even more dirty, than those on 
the east of the Yoma. In their nomenclature of persons, 
the Arakanese rather favour names of three syllables, 
whilst the ordinary Burman is content with one of one 
or two syllables only. The word pyu=‘ white’ is an 
especial favourite for this purpose—far more so than 
amongst the Burmans proper. 


q 
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The Arakanese dialect has always been known to be a 
more archaic form of Burmese, the isolation of the Arakanese 
having tended somewhat to preserve their speech from 
the phonetic corruption which has befallen that language 
since it was first reduced to writing. At the same time 
Arakanese by no means represents exactly the sounds of 
Burmese as it is spelt, whilst some of the verbal termina- 
tions and words are different. With o view, therefore, 
of throwing some light on the subject, I have obtained 
from Mg. San U Khaing, a well-educated and intelligent 
Arakanese gentleman and s member of the subordinate 
Civil Service of Burma, a list of the most important 
dialectic peculiarities of the Western Province. This list, 
written down by him in the Burmese character, does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but it shows fairly clearly the 
more salient points of difference, and probably contains 


all that is of general interest from a philological point of 


view. In arranging the list of Mg. San U Khaing, I have 
added thereto, for the sake of comparison, the Burmese 
equivalents, both as written and as now pronounced. 

It will be seen that Arakanese, which it may be remarked 
en passant is articulated in a somewhat harsh and nasal 
manner, by no means entirely conserves the old pronuncin- 
tion indicated by the characters, always supposing the latter 
to show accurately the sounds of the language at the time. 
This is particularly the case with final ach, which, corrupted 
into i¢ in modern Burmese, has still further degenerated 
in Arakanese to aik. Again, the modified vowel é, (pro- 
nounced as in French pére), is not found at all in Arakanese, 
neither as the sound of regular vowel € nor as a corruption 
of final ay, (which latter I imagine to have been originally 
pronounced aif, both in Burmese and in Tamil). Certain 
words and forms, however, have been obviously brought by 
the founders of the Arakanese kingdom from across the 
Yoma, and show that at that time there was not the same 


* Tam, however, inclined to believe that this ending, ponte. Mira ach, 
was probably pronounced ata or its, the yowel-soand being obscure. 
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uniformity in Burmese as now prevails, but that minor 
dialects still existed in contradistinction to the standard 
Burmese of the capital. 

Yaws,—In this connection it may not be inappropriate 
to allude to these people who inhabit the west part of the 
Pakokku district, immediately to the east of Arakan, from 
which they are separated by the Yoma Mountains, From 
a list furnished by Lieut. Tighe, Burma Commission, it 
appears that their language in no way differs from modern 
Burmese, except that the pronunciation is slightly more 
archaic, a result due to the comparative isolation of the Yaw 
Valley. Thus ak, pronounced e¢ in the colloquial, is sounded 
by them as a/, and aa similarly an instead of in. Dialections 
are lan for lam (=‘ path’), dd-gyi-O=‘ old woman’ (cf. the 
Arakanese), and na for ‘nan, ‘nin in the imperative. It 
is probable that these people came from the East, i.e. the 
Irrawaddy Valley proper, but there is nothing in their 
dialect to support their tradition of descent from the 
Parawgas, said to be a Palaung clan. 


Dialectic Divergences of Arakanese. 


Breuese Bruwesx AMAKANESE Nores, 
(written). (spoken). (spoken), 
1. & (final) é i, &n. 
2. é (final) & é. 
3. 4 (final) a wa. 
4. wa: (final) wa: a, 
5. ak (final) et at. 
6. an (final) in an, an. 
7. ach (final) it sik, 
8. ay (final) é é. 
9. wan (final) un wan. 
10, wat (final) ut wat. 
ll, kr ky, gy, ch,j kr, gr. 
12. hr sh h (in some words only). 
13. r v r. 


Pr 2 Rey fe tees ROT Ae Se Kh 
ABA) “AN] OF T TRMAN LAN 
Wr >. pi a 


cx 2 x G : 
Benen Benes ARAKANESE Norzs. 
(written). (spoken). (spoken). 
Examples. 

1. awé awe awl distance. 
re-nwé; ye-uwé: ri-nwi warm water. 
mi: mi: mén: fire. 
né né nén day. 

Te ‘lé ‘i boat, 

2. bé bé be duck. 

3. k’ré-td-ra ché-di-ya _kri-twa-ra_~—tthe_ presence. 

4. nwa nwi ni bullock, 
chi-pwa si bw& sd-bi Shan chief. 

5. krak chet krat fowl. 

6. ch’an ‘sin “san, “san elephant. 

7. sach-ta  @it-ta taik-ta fox. 
chach-twé sit-twé saik-twé Akyab. 
rach yit raik pheasant. 


8. lay-prah  1é-byin lé-bran rice-fields, 
9. k'ai-pwan k'in-pun k’an-bwan _ spouse. 


10. wat wut wat duty. 
akywat = achut akywat deliverance. 

Ll. sui-kran @in-jan @an-gran = Thingyan. 
krwa chwa krwa move. 

12. hri shi hi be. 

13. arti aya aril madman. 


Grammatical Terminations, ete. 


VERBAL. 

Bonwese Bonauss ARAKANERE, 

(written). (spoken). 
Aorist sail de re. 
Past tense pyi byi bya. 
Fature tense — mail, b'6 me, b'6 mé, po. 
Imperative ké gé lat, 
Closing affix 

(emphatic) ka& go was. 


+ Possibly connected with Manipuri ri. 
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PRONOUNS, 
Bourwesz Buawese AnAKAnnsE, 
(written). (spoken). 
Ist person sing. na na ha, na. 


» mas. kywan-td chun-di } k 
He fem. kywan-ma chun-ma prt dain.) 
2nd pers. sing. naf, man: nin, min: man:, nan, awé, ayo. 


Ist pers. plural nat nado hard, 
Interrogative ba, bay ba, b’é 2a. 

Dayna; b'é né b'azaun. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

To this place safi-ko = di-go to. 
Plural affix to, mya: do, mya: tén," ra. 
Exclamations —_ald-lé: ald-lé; €n-hén. 

amay-lé; ami-lé: amén-lé:, aman-lé:, 

apa-lé, 


Illustrative Sentences, 


1. Burmese (written) amé-ka sai-kran-pwé-twan wat-ran 
pu-'sd ‘rach-taii pe: laik-pa cho-saii. 

Burmese (spoken) ami-ga Gin-jan-piie-dwin wut- 
patso shit-té pé: laik-ba ‘sd-de. 


Arakanese ami-ga @an-kran-pwé-ma wat-p'd 
diya shaik-t'@ pi-lat-ba ‘so-re, 
English Mother says, “Give eight patsos for 


wearing during the Thingyan festival,” 


2. Burmese (written) man: safi-kd la. 
Burmese (spoken) min: di-go la. 


Arakanese awe to la-lat. 
English Come you here. 
 Colloquial, 


any t 
te BAIS PS NG ae ates MAN: A Sr eS yaa CSS 2 
Pre ‘RAK AD > Ty) ALEC Tr ¢ } TH BURMAN Vs te. =O 


Sy Batseks (written) nai na-ko ba pri-se-lé. 
Burmese (spoken) nin na-gd ba pyd-da-lé. 


Arakanese ayo: na-gO ra pra-re-lé:. 
English What are you saying to me? 


4. Burmese (written) safi min: ma-kri: kywan-ma-k6 ché sai 
Burmese (spoken) di min:ma-gyi: chun-ma-go ‘sé-de. 


Arakanese adwa a kywan-ko ‘sé:re. 
English This woman abuses me. 

5. Burmese (written) ba —lé bay-ko  swai:-sa-lé, 
Burmese (spoken) ba =—‘(1é be go @wa:-da-lé. 
Arakanese aswa-lé: za go la: re-lé:. 
Cheduba dialect —_b‘a-saunh-din:man: 

*za-p 0-kwa.* 
English What is it? © Whereare you going? 
Vocabulary. 
Buusess Bunmesa ARAKANESE, 
(written). (spoken). 

Aunt (mat.) mi-t' we: mi-dwé: aywe. 

Bamboo sprout ‘myach ‘myit “naik, 

Basket for catch- 

ing fish palaii palain puyain. 

Be ‘ri shi hi. 

Beard mu-ch'it mok'sek mu-'swi:. 

Beat raik yaik Gat? 

Blanket chaun sant patso:.* 

Bowl (glaved) pukan-lun: pagan-lon: — han:za:. 

Boy lii-kalé: lii-galé: kalashé. 

Bridge tanta: tada: tan:ta:, 

Child akalé akale ashé.* 

* ‘The dialect spoken in the island of Cheduba (Ma-ani Capes ny bm 

: . The interrogative affix man may 

* ‘This ia still used in certain connections with the meaning Seat in Burmese, \ ~ 
we OL paces, tates 

© GL Sage Ae-ckd, S. Chia oh, ote : 


ee ; Ze, 
es =A _" bn — 
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Bunwesx 

(written). 
Chin mé:ché 
Closet im-sa 
Comb bt: 
Cover (of pot) cha-laun: 
Cut k'ut 
Cymbal lan-kwan 
Dove k'6 
Draw back ch'ut 
False hair ch‘an-chu 
Father apé 
Fireplace mi:-p6 
Garnet padégau 
Girl min:kalé: 
Go swa: 
Grandmother ap'wa 
Guava malaka 
Hat (Chinese) k’amauk 
Headache(havea) k’auti kaik 
Inga (tree) tanifian: 
Ink-pot “man-0: 
Jaggery tan:lyak 
Lapwing tachtiti: 
Marry mangala ch'aun 
Miser lii-ché:né 
Mother amé 
Mud ‘rwan 


Bruwcmsn 
(spoken). 
mé:se: 
en-6a 
bi: 
salaun: 
k‘6t 
lagwin: 
kod 
“sok 


' _ 


sazii 
apé 
mi:b3 


padéga 


min:kalé 
Owi: 

ap wa 
malaka 


k'amauk 
gaun kaik 


tafiin 
“min-d: 


t'anyet 


tittita: 


ABAKANESE, 
met. 

p aun-Oa. 
wap yi:. 
k'wat. 
k'wat. 
lan:k'wan:. 
k‘wa, 


J = 


swi:. 
‘san-don. 
aba. 
sap 0. 


padakaré, 
mama-shé, 
kalamé-shé, 
la: 
ab'aung-ma, 
ada. 
kii-yain. 
mat-kala 
gauh k'é 


anan, 

‘man-pii:. 
’ 

Baga. 


talin-dwat. 


mifgala‘saung @amat-tat, 


li-sé-né 
amé 
shun 


=‘to go’ in certain connections in Burmese, 


lii-pwan:, li-si, 
aman, ami. 
taman:, 





| Bomerse: Burmese 
(written). (spoken). 
Mullet (fish) —_ka-bilii: ka-bilai: 
Nogapi ha:pi hepi 
Numerous (be) pa pa 
Oar k’at-tak kat-tet 
Old man li-d li-6 
Old woman min:ma-kri min:ma-ji 
Papaya safi-b'au-si: @imb'4-@i: 
Patso puch’: pats: 
Perch (fish) kakatach kakatit 
Pineapple nanat nana 
Plantain “hakpyan “hapyd 
Plate pukan-pra: pagan-bya 
Quill pen ‘nak-kri:taun ‘net-ji-dauh 
Scarce (be) "ra: sha: 
Shawl tapak tabet 
Sparrow chi-kal: sa-galé: 
Tamarind man-kyafi: maji: 
Three stones sup- 
porting pot k‘an-lauk k‘anauk 
ide di-ré di-ye 
Toddy-palm? = dani dani 
Turban k'auh-pauh gaud-baun 
Unele (mat.) ii:-mahi: i:-min: 
Uncle (pat.) pa-t we: p'a-t'we 
Vegetables han-fid hin:fid 
Wood-oil (tree) kafian kafiin 





hia:kan-pyaii,! 
na-'s - 
tan: 


pan-dwan:. 
wakari:. 
adwa, 
padaga-6i:. 
diya, 
66-aik. 
nandra. 
‘patpyo 
lauti-pwan: 


“mo-han:wat- 


k'Gn-dauk. 
pra-re. 
Gn:.’ 

J 8ii- pa. 
ak‘an. 
ab’e, abyé. 
han:rek'yo 


do:. 


} ka=‘ fish’ in Min; sa is the true Burmese word. 
: in tidal waters. 
* =* cocoanut” in 











Anr. XVII.—The Buddhist “Wheel of Life” from a New 
Source. By Professor Louis pe 1a Vattée Poussty, 
M.R.A.S, 


Tue doctrine of the Pratityasamutpdda is expounded at 
considerable length in the sixteenth chapter of the Canda- 
mahda-rosana-tantra (MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Société Asiatique, and Cambridge). 

As is well known, the doctrine expressed in this very 
difficult formula forms one of the details of Buddhist 
doctrine regarded by the early Buddhists themselves as of 
primary importance; and its meaning has been frequently 
discussed.! Mr. Waddell lately published in our Journal 
the explanation of the Lamas of Tibet; and the fullest 
account of the whole question will be found in Professor 
Rhys Davids’s “American Lectures,” pp. 120, 155-161, 
where previous discussions are referred to Since then 
M. Senart has published a very interesting article on the 
same subject,’ which is as rich in the results ascertained 
as remarkable for the elegance of its deductions. 

The formula of the Twelve Nidanas, as it has been formed 
in the course of time by means of various recastings of no 
doctrinal importance, does not embody any learned theory 
distinct from the Samudayasatya, as conceived in its most 
rudimentary form. It is quite a delusion to try and find 


‘ Burnouf, Kern, Oldenberg, Warren, and the most important essay of Jacobi: 
“ Der Ursprang des Boddhismus aus dem Samkhya-yoga’’ (Nachr. Ges. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, 1896). 

3 See also by the samo, Vinaya Texts, 5.B.E. i, p, 145. 

2 +) propos de la Théorie bouddhique des douze Nidinas ’’ (Mélanges Charles 
de Harlec, pp. 291-297). : 
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in it any systematic view; it is a vain task to endeavour 
to construct a rational exegesis of it.| Yet M. Senart shows 
how it may be possible to utilize it for the history of the 
scholastic system; and amid all the idle nomenclature of 
Buddhist literature there is not a single antithesis, an 
equivalence, or a word which does not merit a serious 
examination. 

The Pratityasamutpdda formula, compiled at an early 
date, and itself the result of a contamination whose 
mechanism has been explained by M. Senart, has received 
during the course of ages a large number of different native 
explanations: an endeavour was made to find in it what - 
had never been placed in it at the beginning, viz. a tech- 
nical exposition of the evolution of the Karman, of the 
Samerti. One of the simplest of these explanations is that 
preserved by Tibetan tradition and ingeniously interpreted 
by Mr. Waddell. But does it enable us to understand the 
theory? Does it reveal the genesis of the formula? 
Assuredly not. At the same time, from the historical point 
of view, it is not without considerable value. It is 
interesting to examine the somewhat too simple artifices 
by which certain communities pretended to resolve the 
problem. 

Similarly, if I think it useful to call attention to the 
text which is about to occupy us, it is because we may find 
in it certain curious facts concerning one of the traditional 
interpretations of the Pratityasamutpida. The nature of 
the book in which this text appears merits a few remarks. 

The Tantras are not rich in dogmatic expositions or dis- 
cussions. For the masters as for the adepts of magic, the 
chief business is the description of the Mandalas, the 
panegyric of the Siddbis, the drawing up of pharma- 
ceutical recipes and dharanis. Only a small space is 
accorded to theory. Of course certain principles are 
apparent in the foreground—the thesis of the three secrets 


4 In the Bothicaryavataratiki, chop. ix (at present in the certain 
original phil eal elucidations will be foul ef the Pratiryeleastelia 
extracts the Cilistambasitra, ete.) ; ef. Buddh. Text Soe, 1895, pt. 2. 
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of the body, of the voice, and of the thought (com- 
pare the Shin-gon-shd sect, Fujishima, Bouddhisme Japonais, 
p. 81 sqq,), which dominates the Samajatantra and furnishes 
a convenient framework for the ritual; also the doctrine 
of the vacuum, borrowed from the Madhyamikas, which 
inspires a large number of dhiranis, and fixes the end of 
meditation; or again, the dogma of sulvation by Atiyoga 
(Mahasukha, surata), which is in flagrant contradiction 
with the moral system of the Master and brings sectarian 
Buddhism dangerously near to Saivism. The data are too 
scattered; we lose ourselves in a medley of ritual details 
and mythological representations. But underlying these 
details, there are ruling ideas; underlying these represen- 
tations, which are really symbols, there are cosmogonic 
theories. 

Indeed, it is an error to regard tantric Buddhism as 
a mass of popular superstitions, as gross as they are 
heterogeneous. It may be broadly laid down that the 
people creates neither symbols nor rituals. The meta- 
physical and subtle character of all the essential concepts 
of Tantrism, under whatever aspect they are manifested 
and into whatever pattern they are interwoven, bear 
clear evidence of their origin, Non-tantric Buddhism 
appears to be a synthesis of theories borrowed from the 
Upanisads and the Dharmasiitras, a synthesis crowned by 
the doctrines of the Arhat and of Nirvana. Tantric 
Buddhism weds these theories and dogmas to the hypothesis 
of Bhakti, the practices of the Yogins, the doctrines of the 
Schools. Such is the Mantra’ or Tantrayana, excessively 
composite and variable in character. Restrained within 
proper limits, the inspiration whence it proceeds animates 
the religious life of the most orthodox Bhikkhus (cf. the 
Akankheyyasutta,! the Kammatthinas); unrestrained, it 
ends, though slowly, in dissolving in the community the 
- traditions of the so-called original Buddhism. 


seth Majihima Nikiys, No. 6, tranated in Rhyw Davide's ‘* Buddhist 
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If the motor principles which constitute the tantric 
organism are not directly revealed to us; if the theories 
proper to the Tantrikas are not expounded in the Tantras, 
it would be still more vain to seek in them discussions of 
Buddhist doctrines—the Arhatva, the Four Truths, the 
Noble Way. Are we to suppose that the sacred tradition 
had been interrupted? Precise facts forbid us to suppose 
this, and cast a singularly clear light on the syncretism 
which is the characteristic of the Hindu churches. Before 
his initiation into rituals, sometimes literally inspired by 
the Kamasiitras, and requiring the use of fleshmeat, alcohol, 
and the practice of maithuna, the Nepalese monk takes 
refuge in the Three Pearls and takes on himself the vow 
of the regular abstinences. What is true of the rules of 
conduct is still more true of doctrine. The Vajracaryas, 
adepts of mysticism and teachers of the Siddhis, were 
Madhyamikas or Yogicaras, and sometimes doctors of the 
Vinaya. To practise the Tantras, it is necessary to be 
a professed adept in ethics and philosophy. But it is easy 
to understand that these books are generally silent on 
problems alien to their direct object. 

The interpretation of the Pratityasamutpada given us 
by the Canda-mahi-rosana-tantra is doubtless borrowed 
from the philosophical school in which its editors were 
formed, and rests entirely upon the belief in the antard- 
bhaca,' a belief certainly ancient in India and in the 
Buddhist Order, although condemned by the orthodox. It 
may be said that the thesis of antarabhava naturally 
suggests the doctrine of our text, and permits us to join 
the terms bhaca and jati to the preceding ones. The 
Pubbaseliyas and the Sammitiyas, “ antarabhavavadinah,” 


* Kathivatthu, viii, 2, Atthi antaribhavo ti bbaseliva, Sammiti 

xiv, 2, Saja tansy mpm bay aechimay creel She anyghattel (Pubbastins 
A iva of Rhys Davide, Schools « Dudidhsat Belief, IRAS 
1892. Fafieakrams, iv, Comm, |. 97, jonryavatira (edidit Minayeff), 
i aaa” Wo hamkdvatira Dov. 92, fol. 48m. Minsvet Rechercher, 
Pensia Senjio, Nett, Duddhinwins, pp. 243, 256, 256. “Antarabharwena 
yin Nanjio, No. 463 (translated by Fo-nien, latter Tshin dynasty, a.p. $84- 

417). Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G., xlix, pp. 178, 179, ae? 





perhaps explain in the same or a similar manner the 
Pratityasamutpida.* 

Candamahirosanatantre pratityasamutpadapatalah soda- 
gamah? 


atha bhagavati aha 


katham utpadyate lokah kathat yati* ksayarh punah | 

kathara va bhavet siddhir brihi tvazn paramecvara || 
atha* bhagavan aha 

avidyapratyayah sathskarah | sathskirapratyayarn vijia- 
nam | vijia@napratyayam namariipam | namarupapratyayar 
gadayatanam | sadayatanapratyayah spargah | spargapratyaya 
vedanii | vedanipratyaya trspa | trspapratyayam upaédanam | 
upadanapratyayo bhavah | bhavapratyaya jatih | jatipratyaya 
jaramarana® cokaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah®| evam 
asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo bhavati | 
evam apy avidyanirodhit satnsk@ranirodhsh | sarnskaraniro- 
dhad vijiananirodhah | vijiananirodhin namaripanirodhah | 
namartiipanirodhat trspanirodhah’ | trsnanirodhid upadana- 
nirodhah | upidananirodhad bhavanirodhah | bhavanirodhaj 
jatinirodhah | jatinirodhaj jaramaranagokaparidevaduhkha- 
daurmanasyopayasa nirudhyante * | evyam asya mahato duhkha- 
skandhasya nirodho bhavati 

pratityotpadyate® lokah pratityaiva nirudhyate | 

buddhva rijpadvayam caitad advayarn bhavya sidhyati | 
atha bhagavati uvaca | kathayatu bbagavan avidyadivi- 
vecanam '° 
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* I must thank the Couneil of the Royal Asiatic Society for ite kindoess in 
leniling the London MS., and Professor Cowell, who has been so good as to com- 
municate to me the variants of the idge MS. 

BS Cams ide, Add. 1319, as tack ; 115, 396-43¢; fol. 41 missing. 

. Feer, jour, p. 298 ¥). 

> Camb. ‘atl; thet pide detective. 

* Camb. omite atha, 

* Camb, “marapau, 

* Camb. isa, 

* Sio Camb. : enumeration complete in London. 
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atha bhagavan aha 
triparivartam ida cakram atitadiprabhedatah * | 
dvadagakaram akhyatarn dharmath ? sarvajinair iha || 

tatravidya heyopadeyajianatn? marananantararh dhandha- 
rupari cittath carirakirath bhavatity arthah | tasmat sarnskiro 
bhavati sa ca trividhah | tatra kiyasatnskara a¢vasaprac¢vasan | 
vaksatnskaro vitarkaviciran | mandhsataskiro ragadvesamo- 
hah | ebhir yukta vidya gvasati pracvasati vitarkayati sthilam 
grhnati vicarayati siksmarha grhnati* | anurakto bhavati 
dvisto mugdhag® ca | tasmad vijianath bhavati | satprakararh 
caksurvijfianath crotra’ ghrana® jihva? kaya’ manovijianain 
ca | ebhir yukta ’vidya pagyati ¢rnoti jighrati bhaksati® 
spreati vikalpayati | tasman nimariipam | nama catvaro 
vedanadayah | riiparn rijpam eveti dvabhyam abhisathksipya 
vigundhitva nimaripety uktam | upadanapaficaskandhara- 
pepavidya parinamatity arthoh | tatra vedana trividha sukha 
duhkhasukha ceti | sarjia vastuna? Svariipagrabanantara- 
bhilasah | suaskarth sdminyavigesivasthagahinah | citta- 
caittavijiinini pirvoktiny eva | riipath caturbhitatmakam | 
prthvi gurutvam vakyath* tattvam | apo drayatvam abbi- 
spanditvam ° | teja usmatvarn paripacanatvam | vayur akuii- 
canaprasaranalaghusamudiranatyam " | tasmat sadiyatanani 
ceaksuh¢rotraghranajihvakayamanarsi | ebbir yukta pirvavat 
pagyatityadi | tasmat sparcah | riipagabdegandha rs 
dharmadhatusamivarttaye " | tatas trspa sukhabhilasah | tata 
upadanam tatah prapakara karma | tato bhavo garbhapra- 
vecah | tato jatih prakatikaranabhinispattih “| upadanara 


. lh hear ant 
Sere mn; Camb. and Paris, dharma. 
® Camb, ajfidnamaran’, 

* Sic MSS. 

* Camb. mi(r)kha_ 

* Camb, omits bhaksati. 


* Sic Paris, certainly inexact b. ible ; 
‘ovine i Camb. illegible perhaps kharatvam, comp. 


* Sic Camb.’ Paris gatih syanditaty 7 
% Camb, illegible. 4 yt 
" aoe samouditanalam, cee 

%* Paris omits gandha and + Camb, samap®, 

* Camb. prakatika renabhiniypatti. - 
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paiicaskandhalabhah | tato jara puratanibhavah | maranatha 
cittacaittanirodhah | tato jaramaranacittam yena! cokakulo 
bhavati | muktir maya na pravegiteti paridevati? | vyadhya- 
dyupadravatag ca duhkhi bhavati tad eva punah punar 
manasi niyojanad* daurmanasi* bhavati | durmana’ api 
kenfipy upadravata upayasi bhavati || 

ayam arthah| avidyadi*sadayvatanaparyantenantarabhava- 
sattva ekatraiva sthitas trailokyamn pagyan | pacyati stripuru- 
gin anuraktan | tato 'titajatikrtakarmana prerito ’yain jatav 
utpanno bhavisyati | tajjatistripurasau ratau drstvativa tasya 
tayoh sparca utpadyate | tatra yadi puruso bhavisyati tadat- 
manam purasakiram pagyati | bhavimatari paramanurago’ 
bhavati | bhavipitari ca mahavadvistah* | ragadvesau ca 
sukhaduhkhavedane | tatah kenikireninaya sirdharm ratim 
karomiti cintayan | aduhkh@sukhavedanataya vyamugdho® 
“bhavati | tatah piirvakarmavataprerito mabatrsnaya etiam 
ramamiti krtva kastena ko hi puruso mama_ striyam 
kamayatiti krtva tarasatnkramanavad bbavipitrciromargena 
pravicya tasya cukradhisthitara cittam adhisthaya bhavima- 
tarath kimayantam ftmanarh pagyati sukhakaranam upada- 
dati tatah gukrena samarasibhiiya mahiraganuragenavadho- 
tinadya pitur vajran™” nirgatya matuh padmasusirasthavajra- 
dhatvigvarinadya"' kuksau janmanadyam sthitah | ksaranan- 
taritavat tato bhavo bhavati| sa ca kramena kalalarbuda- 
ghanapecicakhayuto navabhir dacabhir va masair yenaiva 
miargena pravistas tenaiva mirgena nirgato jatir bhavati|| 
yadi va stri bhavisyati tada bhavipitary anurago bhavati | 
bhavimatrgiromargena pravigya padme patitva gukrena 
bhivimatari™ ca dvesah | tatratminarh stririipata pagyati | 


1 MSS. “marapam cittamh yana. 

? Sic Camb. 

3 Paris, niyojayed ; Camb. niyojana, 
* Camb. dabkhi, dourmanasi. 


" Camb. dhatveovari. 
® Camb. bhavita’. 
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micribhiiya tasyf eva janmanidyam tisthati' | tateah* 
purvavan nirgacchati jayate | tad evam avidyadibhir loka 
jayante | loki¢ ca pafica skandha eva | te ca duhkhah sam- 
sirinah pafica skandhah| na ca duhkhena karyam asti 
moksarthinaim | avidyanirodhat paicaskandhibbivah| ciinyata 
tucchata | na ca tucchena karyarn moksarthinah | tasman na 
bhavo mokso nipy abbavah | tasmad bhavabhavavirabitam 
prajiopayasarnputam | mahasukharipinarh ¢rimadacalana- 
thatmakamh caturanandaikamirticittam bhavanirvanapratis- 
thitam moksah * 

ragenotpadyate loko ragaksayat ksayatn gatah | 

acalirthaparijfianad buddhasiddhih samrdhyati || 

na calati prajiaisaige sukharasamuditath tu yac cittam | 

vidhunan viramasumirath tad acalasarajiaya ca kathitam |}* 


ity Ekallavirakhye Cricandamahirosanatantre pratitya- 
samutpadapatalah sodacamah. 


1 Camb. tisthanti. 

= Camb. te. 

3 Sic MSS. 

§ Sic MSS. ; metre and grammar uncertain. 





Arr. XVIII.—On the Har Parauri, or the Behari Women's 
Ceremony for Producing Rain. By Sarat Cuanpra 
Mirra, M.A, B.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. 


Is a paper entitled “On some Ceremonies for Producing 
Rain,” which I published in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, I gave a short description of the 
Har Parauri, or the “Behari Women’s Ceremony for 
Producing Rain,” to the following effect :— 

“The other day I came across another curious custom, 
peculiar to this part of the country, the observance whereof 
is supposed to bring down rain. It was at about ten o'clock 
in the night of Saturday, the 25th June last (1892), as 
I was about to retire to bed, I heard a great noise made 
by the singing, in high-pitched tones, of some women in 
front of our house (at Chupra). I thought that the women 
were parading the streets, singing songs, as they often do 
before some marriage takes place in a family. But, on 
making inquiries next morning, I came to learn that the 
previous night’s singing formed part and parcel of a rain- 

bringing ceremony, known, at least in this district (Saran), 
' as the Har Parauri, and that some women of the locality 
had formed themselves into a little band and paraded the 
neighbouring streets, singing certain songs, which they 
superstitiously believed would surely bring down showers. 
Uuriously enough, a tolerably good shower of rain fell 
during the afternoon of the following day.” 

In the present paper I propose to publish the text of 
the song which is sung on this occasion, with a translation 
and some notes. 


* Vol. ili, pp. 26, 26. 
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The song sung when performing this rain - bringing * 


ceremony is an invocation to the god Vishnu the Preserver, 
and is as follows :— 


Stanza I, 
Kehu kahe saravath sukhal kehu kahe tanguni hamar 
E goyind dularu katek dukh dihale saysar 
E govind dularu i dukh sahalo na jae 
Dharati meth tava paral vi av ise dukh sahalo ha jae 
E govind dularu pani vina chutela paran 
E govind dularu eh dukha sahalo na jae 
Kehu kahe makai sukhal kehu kahe dhan hamar 
E govind dularu katek dukha dihale savsar 
Volabu ke sak nahi vae e govind 
Dularu katek dukha dihale savsar. 


Stanza IT, 
Chodale phalina rim apani meharia an vind nahi hodey 
pani vina re 
Roéle vavualog maika god an vind nahi ho dey pani vind 
Savsir men an na jure balak karhise dudh re pie pani 
vin nahi 
Chodale phalani rim apani meharia ko pani e vind nahi. 
Stanza IIT. 
Sarukahi dhanava ke ciura e nanadi gaiyare sorahiake 
dudh, 
Hali hali jevale vava ho visun yaya vadar hola gabhir, . 


Stanza IV. 


Bhajan vah maugi chhinar e harparauri re, 
Tani pani vo na de u chhinar e harparauri re, 
Tujhe badu bada chhinar e harparauri re, 


Stanza V. 
Khau khiu dahiya bhajauram. 
Raure bahini ke karile chodayia. 
Rasia bind nind na ave, 


an 





Khat hai piyat hai karat hai dand., 
Sabh deh chadi ke motat hai land. 
Khat hai piyat hai udat hai dhari. 
Sabh aig chadi ke motat hai buri. 


TRANSLATION oF THE Sono. 


Stanza I. 


Some people are saying that their shama (a kind of 
grain) crops are withering, and others are saying that 
their ¢angooni (a kind of grain) crops are withering. 
O God! how much distress and misery you are inflicting 
on the people! This misery cannot be endured. The 
earth is getting baked with the heat (literally, the earth 
has become a frying-pan), and this misery cannot be borne. 
O God! people are almost dying for want of rain. O Lord! 
this misery cannot be endured. Some people are saying 
that their crops of maize are withering, and others 
are saying that their rice-plants are withering. O God! 
how much distress you are inflicting on the people! Men 
have not even the strength to speak. O Lord! how much 
distress you have caused to the people ! 


Stanza IT. 


Men are deserting their wives, O Lord! for want of 
food and for want of rain. Children are crying in their 
mothers’ laps, O God! for want of food and for want of 
rain. Food cannot be had in the world; how is it possible 
for children to get milk to drink, when it cannot be had 
for want of rain. Men are deserting their wives for want 
of rain (i.e. for scarcity of food caused by drought). 





Stanza IIT. i Wee 

O God Bishnu! soon eat the choora (flattened rice) which 

has been prepared of sarukahi! rice and the milk of the 

Suravi? cow, so that, O husband’s sister, clouds may send 
down copious showers of rain. 


O Bhajan! that woman is of loose character, O 
harparauri ! 

© harparauri! that loose woman does not give even 
a small quantity of water. 

my O harparauri! you are a woman of very loose character. 


Stanza V. 
O Bhajaurim, take da/i (or curdled milk). 
_-—s*:« May your sister be defiled. 
iv Without my beloved I do not get a wink of sleep. 


ns Stanza VI. 
Men are eating and drinking and taking exercise. 

a With the exception of the rest of the body, a certain. 

f member of the man’s body is gaining flesh. 

Women are eating and drinking, but the dust (from the 
parched earth) is flying about (on account of the 
drought). 

With the exception of the remaining members of the — 

za body, a certain portion of the woman’s person is 

gaining flesh. 


i During seasons of drought, women in Behar form them- 
_ selves into little bands, and during the night parade the 

, streets of the villages and sing the above-mentioned song 
n for ten or twelve days. After the lapse of ten or twelve 
; days, they go outside the villages during the night, take 
~ hold of ploughs and plough the Palihara lands (that isto 
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. Surort isthe nanan lied to tice when it is in the milky state in the ear. 
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say, fields which are ploughed in the months of Asidh, 
Sraban, Bhado, and Kuar, for sowing wheat therein in 
Kartik). While ploughing the lands, the village women 
sing this song again. And they also pour forth volleys 
of abuse on the village officials, such as the Thikadar (or 
the lessee of the mouza) and the Patwary. Sometimes the 
women of the village abuse to their hearts’ content the 
proprietor of the village, and compel him to take a /ala 
(plough), and plough up some land. During the commence- 
ment of the long-standing drought from which the whole 
of Behar is suffering at present, the proprietor of mouza 
Sewan, Babu Ismail Khan, was, I am informed, made to 
perform this ceremony, and plough some land in order to 
uppease the wrath of the offended Rain-God. These are 
the principal features of the ceremony of Har Parauri as 
it is performed in this district, and especially as it has 
been performed in many villages of the Hutwa Raj during 
the present exceptionally dry season. It is said that before 
beginning to plough, the women sometimes first strip them- 
selves naked and only then carry on the ploughing operations. 
In order to verify whether this last-mentioned practice 
obtained in this district, I caused inquiries to be made 
in several villages of this Raj. But I am informed that 
this practice is very rarely, if ever, resorted to in the villages 
belonging to this estate. I have ascertained from several 
residents of the neighbouring district of Gorakhpur that 
the practice exists there. This is also borne out by the 
testimony of such a careful observer as Mr. W. Crooke, 
the Editor of the North Indian Notes and Queries. He 
suys:—" During the Gorakhpur famine of 1873-74 there 
were many accounts received of women going about with 
a plough at night, stripping themselves naked and dragging 
it across the fields as invocation to the rain-god. The men 
kept carefully out of the way while this was being done. 
It was supposed that if the women were seen by men the 
spell would lose its effect.”! A practice similar to this 


: Panjab Notes and Queries, iii, 41,116. 
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is also observed in the Mirzapur district of the North- 
Western Provinces, as will appear from the following 
instance :—“ The rains this year -held off for a long time, 
and last night [24th July, 1892] the following ceremony 
was performed secretly. Between the hours of 9 and 
10 p.m., a barber’s wife went from door to door and invited 
the women to join in ploughing. They all collected in 
a field, from which all males were excluded. Three women 
from a cultivator’s family stripped off all their clothes: 
two were yoked to a plough like oxen, and a third held 
the handle. They then began to imitate the operation of 
ploughing. The woman who had the plough in her hand 
shouted, ‘O Mother Earth! bring parched grain, water and 
chaff. Our stomachs are breaking to pieces from hunger 
and thirst.” Then the landlord and village accountant 
approached them and laid down some grain, water, and 
chaff in the field. The women then dressed, and returned 
home. By the Grace of God the weather changed almost 
immediately, and we had a good shower.” ! 

The ceremony of Har Parauri consists of a series of 
spells, It may be analyzed into the following component 
parts: (1) An invocation to the Rain-God ; (2) the nudity- 
spell; (3) abuse or vicarious sacrifice; and (4) a ritual to 
propitiate the Mother Earth. 

It will appear from the song of which the text has been 
given above, that it embodies a touching appeal to the god 
Vishnu to send down copious rain. The god’s sympathy 
is sought to be enlisted by reciting to his deityship the 
thousand and one ills which have been caused to the people 
by the want of rain. Some of the other rain-ceremonies 
performed in this district and in Bengal are nothing but 
invocations to the Rain-God. During the recent drought 
of this year, the ceremony, of Varana Piiji was performed 
by many Brahmans of this place (Hutwa), that is to say, 
they worshipped the god Varuna (Varana in Hindi), or 
the Hindu Neptune, who, like the Mahomedan saint Khwaja 


* North Indian Notes and Queries, i, 210. 
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Khizr, is supposed to have authority over all the waters 
of the heaven and the earth, in order to propitiate him 
so that he may send down rain. In the same way the 
goddess Kali was worshipped in the neighbourhood of 
this place, and offerings made to her so that she might 
remove the drought. On occasions of failure of rain, the 
ceremony of Hari Sankirtana is performed in Bengal. 
This ceremony consists in the people forming themselves 
into a procession and parading the streets of a village or 
town, singing songs in praise of the God Hari or 
Vishnu to the accompaniment of the tom-tomming of 
the khola (a kind of drum) and the tinkling of the 
kharatala (a kind of cymbal). This is done in the belief 
that the god Hari will be propitiated, and his deityship will 
cause the much longed-for rain to fall, as will appear from 
the following instance :—“ Lately the Bengalis of the city 
(of Jhansi, in the North-Western Provinces) led a pro- 
cession of Harisankirtan, believing that it would propitiate 
Heaven and produce rain. No sooner had the processionists 
returned than down came the long-retarded rain in pretty 
showers.”! Sometimes the god Indra is propitiated for 
this purpose, as will appear from the following example :— 
“The wealthy merchants of the town (Puri, in Orissa), 
the zemindars, and the mahajans or bankers, lately raised 
Rs. 700 among themselves, and entertained the services 
of twenty-one Brahmins, who enjoy the reputation of special 
sanctity and are versed in the Vedas, to appeal to Indra, 
the God of Rain, to avert the impending famine and scarcity. 
It was a curious sight to see so many Brahmins standing 
in water up to their necks, singing the Vedas and praying 
to Indra to give rain soon. During these days a shower 
or two fell in the mofussil, though no rain fell in the town 
(Puri)’? In the sume way Uramma, who is the tutelary 
goddess of the village of Kudligi, in the Madras Presidency, 


wy glide, the, Thanet correspondent's letter in the Amrita Baser Peiribe of 


* Vide the Puri Correspondent’s letter in the Statesman and Friend of India 
(Caleatts) of Friday, November 20, 1896, 
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is also invoked to send down rain whenever it is wanted. 
The Kélu, or the five conical earthen symbols representing 
her, is taken to a well, and the pyjdri or the priest (who 
is fasting) is the medium through whom her aid is invoked 
by the people in times of drought. Sometimes the villagers 
vow her a festival if she will only cause rain to fall— 
a festival being an early form of prayer.’ All these cere- 
monies are nothing but invocations to the God of Rain 
to remove the drought and send down showers. 

The second component part of the ceremony of Har 
Parauri is the nudity-spell. Nudity forms an important 
feature in some of the rain-ceremonies as performed in 
Northern India. Anthropologists are divided in their 
opinions as to the origin of this spell. Three theories have 
been propounded to account for the evolution of this 
practice. (1) It has been said that the custom of the 
women stripping themselves naked while performing the 
rain-ceremony typifies their abject poverty and inability to 
give more offerings to propitiate the God of Rain, (2) It 
has been interpreted to be a modified form of the English 
legend which represents Lady Godiva riding stark naked 
through the streets of Coventry, everyone having been 
previously forbidden to look out. Only one individual, 
namely, “Peeping Tom,” gazed too curiously upon her, 
and was immediately struck blind by way of punishment.? 
The privacy taboo observed in the Godiva legend also 
forms an essential feature of the Har Parauri ceremony. 
(3) The practice may be based on the idea that the god, who 
is withholding the rain, is afraid of indecency, or rather of 
the male and the female principles. Much plausibility is 
lent to the last-mentioned theory by the fact that, on the 
occasions of the festivals held in Southern India in honour 
of the village-goddesses, both men and women who have 
taken vows strip themselves naked, and, then covering 
themselves with the branches and leaves of the Margosa- 


} Vide the Journal ‘ 
: Conway's “ Demneg ee Sooiety of Bombay, vol, ii, P- 278. 
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tree (Melia azadirachta), proceed to the temple and lay 
offerings before the deities in order that their deityships 
may get afraid of looking at them in a state of nature 
and grant them their prayed-for boons. All men and 
women of the Sudra castes substitute garments of leaves of 
the margosa (little branches and twigs tied together) for their 
ordinary clothes, and, thus attired, go with music to the 
temple of Mariamma—the goddess who presides over the 
village of Hoshalli in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency—carrying offerings of milk and curds called 
Misaiu Men and women of the Boya caste, who take 
vows to Diirgammii, the tutelary goddess of the village of 
Bannivikal, divest themselves of clothing and, putting on 
a covering made of margosa leaves, walk thrice round her 
temple on festal occasions.* Similarly, in the village of 
Ojini, close to the Mysore frontier, the tutelary goddess is 
called Wannathamma, in’ whose honour a festival is held 
every few years. Men and women under vows to her dress 
in margosa leaves from head to foot after doffing their ordinary 
raiment, and then sacrifice sheep and goats before her 
deityship,? On the occasion of the festival to Uramma 
(from @r ‘village’ and amma ‘mother’), the village goddess 
of Kudligi in the Southern Presidency, the procession 
held in her honour is headed by a Madiga Busivi, who goes 
almost naked, covered only with a few margosa leaves, and 
is held by other Madigas.t Those of the lower Sudra 
castes and Madigas who are under vows come dressed m 
margosa leaves with lamps on their heads, and sacrifice 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats to her. 

The principle of vicarious sacrifice underlies the act of 
abusing the proprietor, or the thikadir, or the patwary 
of the village, which forms a part of the Har Parauri. 
By getting abused, these men are supposed to be offered as 


1 

* Op. cit., p. 268 

> Op. cit., p. 273. 

* Op. cit., p. 276; also p. 279. 
® Op. cit., p. 277. 








sacrifices to appease the wrath of the Rain-God. The 
custom of offering sacrifices in times of drought to the 
Rain-God, to appease his wrath, is widely prevalent among 
savage and semi-civilized races. For instance, one of the 
methods pursued by the Zulus of South Africa, of obtaining 
rain, is by offering a sacrifice in times of drought. The 
headmen of the villages present their chief with the oxen 
which are to be sacrificed by way of public prayer for rain, 
and which, for such is the notion of the Zulus, must all 
be black, without a white one among them, for the reason 
that, as rain is preceded by black clouds, so it must be 
symbolized or attracted by black oxen. Closely akin to this 
Zulu idea is the practice of the rain-doctor beginning to 
frown when he hears the rumbling of the thunder, “that 
he, too, may be dark as the heaven when it is covered with 
clouds”—that, when the storm shall come, he may be on 
equal terms with the elements with whom he will have 
to contend. Another of the Zulu sacrifices to appease the 
Rain-God consists in killing a certain kind of bird, which 
is called by them “the heaven-bird,” and throwing it into 
a pool of water, in the full belief that the heavens will 
then melt into tears by sympathy with the bird, and cease 
to be hard-hearted, the rain being supposed to be the funeral 
wail of the sky for the unfortunate bird that has been 
sacrificed. The next stage is that semi-civilized races, 
instead of actually sacrificing animals, select some victims 
and make them undergo, according to the principle of 
substitution, some physical tortures or some sort of bodily 
mutilation symbolizing the act of actual sacrifice, to appease 
the wrath of the offended deity. This is typified in the 
eustom of hook-swinging for rain which is prevalent in 
the Presidency of Madras. 

This barbarous and cruel custom to propitiate the Goddess 
of Rain, which had been obsolete for some time, was lately 
revived at Sholavandan, near Madura. “ Eight men were 
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selected, according to time-honored custom, from four 
villages and lots were cast among them. Immediately the 
person on whom the lot fell was taken to the temple in 
Sholovandan and kept within its walls till the day of ex- 
hibition. Early in the morning the victim, dressed in a 
fancy costume with purple cloth, went to see the car with 
its long pole, on which he was to swing. At 2.30 p.m., 
the hooks having been fixed into his back, the victim was 
taken from the temple to the car. The hooks were attached 
to the end of the pole. On the hooks being fixed a haul 
was made at the other extremity, and the victim was swung 
up into the air about 40 feet. Here he dangled while the 
ear was being drawn through several streets, At the end of 
a little over an hour, the goddess was declared to be satisfied, 
the pole was lowered, and the victim was released.” ! 

The last stage is that the victims, instead of being either 
actually sacrificed or subjected to torture or mutilation, are 
made to undergo mental mortification in order to symbolize 
the actual sacrifice. This is done in Behar by the women 
pouring forth volleys of abuse on the proprietor or the 
officials of the village, or by compelling the former to 
undergo the physical labour of ploughing, as is typified 
in the Har Parauri ceremony. By abusing these men, they 
are supposed to be offered as sacrifices to the offended Rain- 
God, in order to appease his wrath, so that he may cause 
rain to fall. Abuse is also supposed in Behar and Bengal 
to bring good-lack or to wipe away sin. On occasions of 
marriages, people who accompany the Varita (the marriage 
procession to the bride’s house) are often vilely abused by 
the womenfolk of the bride’s family, in the belief that it 
will lead to the good fortune of the newly-married couple. 
In the same way, on the occasion of the Jama Dwitiya Day 
in Behar, corresponding to the Bhratr Dvitiya ceremony in 
Bengal, which falls on the second day of the bright period 
of the moon next to that during which the Dusserah in 


1 Vide The Stateaman and Friend of India (Caloutta) of Wednesday, the 26th 
October, 1891. 
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Behar and the Durgapija festival in Bengal take place, 
brothers are abused by sisters to their hearts’ content. This 
is done under the impression that it will prolong the lives 
of the brothers and bring good-luck to them. In Behar, 
if anyone be rendered sinful by looking at the moon on the 
Chauk-chanda Day, which corresponds to the Nast Chandra 
Day of Bengal and falls on the fourth day of the waxing 
period of the moon in the month of Bhadra (August 
September), he is absolved from all sin if he gets abused 
by anybody. In order to ensure getting abused, the person 
rendered sinful takes care to throw brickbats into the house 
of a neighbour, who abuses him for pelting in this way. 
This abuse absolves him from all sin caused by looking 
at the moon. Similarly in Bengal the sinful man robs 
a neighbour’s orchard of fruits or cuts down his plants, 
for which he is abused by the latter and thus rendered 
clean of all sin caused by looking at the “moon of ill- 
omen.” In Bengal, too, the practice of pelting is resorted 
to on this occasion, and sometimes leads to breaches of the 
public peace, as will appear from the following report of 
a case which appeared in Zhe Indian Mirror (Calcutta) of 
Wednesday, the 28th August, 1895 :-—*"On Monday last, 
before Mr. Abdul Kader, Deputy Magistrate of Alipore, 
a Hindu of Bhowanipore preferred a curious complaint 
against several neighbours, charging them with conduct 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. On Saturday 
last, the accused, in accordance with a religious Hindu 
custom, kept up an ‘all fools’ day,’ being the oceasion 
of what is regarded as the inauspicious moon (Nashta 
Chandra), characteristic of* the occasion on which the god 
Krishna was accused of theft. The accused, it is alleged, 
on seeing the moon, spotted the complainant as the ‘ thief,’ 
and began tormenting him by throwing brickbats into his 
house. The accused, on being remonstrated with by the 
complainant, told him that they were only acting under 
a religious belief, otherwise they would suffer great mis- 
fortune during the year. The Magistrate granted summonses 
against the accused,” 





In the Vedas the Earth has been personified as the 
mother of all things, an idea which is to be found in the 
folklore of many races of mankind. As such, she is con- 
sidered sacred, and supposed to be endowed with power 
for good or evil to man. There are many ceremonies per- 
formed by the various races inhabiting India which have 
for their object the propitiation of Mother Earth or the 
Earth-goddess, She figures largely in almost all agricul- 
tural festivals and ceremonies. The custom of ploughing, 
which is one of the essential components of the Har Parauri 
ceremony of this district, and of the rain-ceremony which 
is prevalent in the Mirzapur district of the North-Western 
Provinces, partakes of the nature of “ sympathetic magic,” 
and is had recourse to for the purpose of propitiating 
the Mother Earth, the goddess of the soil, to whom the 
produce of the land is ascribed, and in whose name and by 
whose permission are all agricultural operations performed. 

As the Har Parauri is the Behari women’s ceremony for 
producing rain, so Vati Pomta (or the burial of the cup) 
is the Bengali women’s spell to prevent the rain from 
falling. This practice is had recourse to by the Bengali 
women in times of heavy rain, for the purpose of causing 
it to cease, The custom is described in the following dog- 
gerel verse, which is recited by Bengali womenfolk :— 

Ekla mayer beti 

Matite puntile bati 

Jal nahi hai kadacan 

E katha ati nirdharya 
Kahen Sri Ram Bhattacarya 
Eman dekhechi katavar. 


TRANSLATION. 


If the only daughter of a mother buries a cup underneath 
the earth, the rain will never fall. Sriram Bhattacdrya says 
that this is very true, as I have on many an occasion seen 
the rain being prevented from falling (by the observance 
of the spell of burying a cup underneath the earth). 
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The ceremony requires that the only daughter of a woman 
(her parents not having, either living or dead, any other 
child, male or female) should bury the cup underneath the 
earth. It is practised only in times when heavy rain is 
likely to cause damage or inconvenience. Closely akin to 
this Bengali custom is the following:—“ Another approved 
method is to put some water in a pot and bury it. This 
is believed to be a common practice with corn-chandlers, 
who love a drought (for the purpose of raising the prices 
of food-grains, and thereby deriving much profit in times of 
scarcity), and when rain fails it is a common village phrase— 
‘Some rascal has been burying the water’ (pdnigdrnd).”? 
By the process of substitution enunciated by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme,* the rain is supposed to be buried by burying the 
water in the pot. The next step is, that the water being 
left out, simply the cup, which here symbolizes the rain, 
is buried, as in the spell from Bengal, and thereby the 


latter is also supposed to be buried and estopped from 
asserting its power, 


t Vide Crooke’s ‘‘ Popular Religion and Folklore of N ” 
? Gomme's “ Bthnology in Folklore,” P- +7 orthern India,"’ p, 46. 
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Arr. XIX.—An old Hebrew Romance of Alexander. By 
M. Gasrer. (Translated from Hebrew MSS. of the 
twelfth century.) 


I. Iwrropvcrtoy. 


Mone marvellous and more remarkable than the real 
conquests of Alexander are the stories circulated about 
him, and the legends which have clustered round his name 
and his exploits. The history of Alexander has, from 
a very early period, been embellished with legends and 
tales. They spread from nation to nation during the whole 
of the ancient times, and all through the Middle Ages. 
Many scholars have followed up the course of this dis- 
semination of the fubulous history of Alexander. It 
would, therefore, be idle repetition of work admirably done 
by men like Zacher, Wesselofaky, Budge, and others, 
should I attempt it here. All interested in the legend of 
Alexander are familiar with those works, where also the 
fullest bibliographical information is to be found. I am 
concerned here with what may have appeared to some of 
these students as the bye-paths of the legend, and which, 
to my mind, has not received that attention which is due 
to it, from more than one point of view. Hitherto the 
histories of Alexander were divided into two categories; 
the first were those writings which pretended to give 
a true historical description of his life and adventures, to the 
exclusion of fabulous matter; the other included all those 
fabulous histories in which the true elements were smothered 
under a great mass of legendary matter, the chief repre- 
sentative of this class being the work ascribed to a certain 
Cullisthenes. The study of the legend centred in the study 
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of the vicissitudes to which this work of (Pseudo-) Callisthenes 
had been exposed, in the course of its dissemination from 
the East, probably from its native country, Egypt, to the 
countries of the West. The history of this literary migration 
has, as already remarked, been told with admirable skill by 
those scholars. A few have also attempted to find the 
sources of those legends which were incorporated in this 
transformation of the true history. Meissner and Budge, 
among others, have shown that Egyptian and Babylonian 
legends had been taken from local gods and heroes, and 
had been attributed to the figure which was looming so 
largely in the imagination of the nations, THe trans- 
formation from genuine history to legend is, however, a slow 
process, and it is an extremely interesting psychological 
evolution not easily to be followed. The legends which we 
find in Pseudo-Callisthenes, not to speak of the numerous 
translations and changes connected with it, are not all of 
the same period, nor are they due to one and the same 
factor. They grow like the snowball, and, in rolling, 
gather elements from every quarter through which they 
pass. Even one and the same text is thus radically changed : 
u great gulf separates, ¢.g., the earlier Greek text known 
as A from the later known as @. And if we study the 
mediaeval romances of Alexander, be they the French, or 
the old English, or the German, we find many incidents 
and legends in them which are not found in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, Some of these have been borrowed from 
later compositions, based, as has hitherto been assumed, 
solely on Pseudo-Callisthenes, such as the so-called “ Historia 
de Preliis”’ of Leo, or the “Iter ad Paradisum.” But for 
others the origin is anything but clear. I do not believe 
in the fecundity of human imagination. There are only 
very few elements due to spontaneous imagination, all the 
rest are mere repetition in kaleidoscopic change of old 
legends and fictions, The poets of the Middle Ages were as 
little able to invent all those legends concerning Alexander 
with which they are credited, as we are now; it isa literary 


problem of no mean importance, and I attempt now to 
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contribute towards the elucidation of the sources from 
which they drew their information. I maintain that there 
must have existed, side by side with the literary tradition 
represented by Pseudo-Callisthenes, other traditions of 
Alexander and tales of his adventures which fed upon 
local religious and political traditions. 

Alexander had become also a religious hero. The history 
of his mild treatment of the inhabitants of Jerusalem gave 
rise to the belief that he worshipped the God of Israel. 
This at once won him the admiration of Jews, and then 
of Christians. The Egyptians, probably as a protest against 
the Roman conquest, invented the legend of Alexander's 
father having been Nectanebus, the last native ruler, busing 
this fiction upon Alexander's visit of the temple of Ammon 


and worshipping him. These two sources blended their _ 


waters in Alexandria, the place built by Alexander, and 
hence the legendary history of Alexander spread so early 
among Jews and Christians, borrowing largely from their 
own traditions, Portions of these were then slowly in- 
corporated either into the text of Pseudo-Callisthenes or 
found their way into separate smaller legendary stories, 
influencing the writers of Legends of the Saints on the 
one hand and the romancers of the Middle Ages on the 
other. 

Professor Wesselofsky, in studying the version of the 
Alexander legend,' which has deeply influenced the Slavonic 
nations and the Rumanians, and which he calls the Serbian 
version, was one of the first to draw attention to the fact 
that many an incident in the journey of Alexander to the 
land of the Blessed or his intercourse with the Brahmans 
and their king Dindimus or Dandamus, as well as his 
journey to the source of life and the gates of Paradise, are 
found already in Christian legends of the second and third 
century, in the lives of Zosimos and later in Ugo d’Alvernia’s 
travels, and as I had also shown in my edition of it, in 
the apocryphal life of Macarius of Rome and his three 


+ ‘Txt istorii romana i povésti,”’ vol. i, pp. 129-311. (St. Petersburg, 1855.) 
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companions (“Tzii ist. rom.,” i, pp. 321-3, 448). I go 
now one step further back and say that the portions dealing 
with the Brahmans-Rehabites is to be found already in 
the apocryphal work called “The Rest of the Words of 
Baruch,” dating, as I believe, as far back as the first 
century. J. R. Harris, in his edition (London, 1889), 
assigns it the date of 136 a». In a collection of 
rabbinical “Exempla,” published by me (Report of the 
Montefiore College, 1896), which dates not Jater than the 
fifth century, we find not a few of the most remarkable 
adventures of Alexander directly connected with him, and 
mentioned as exploits of Alexander. He bears here the 
name of “ Magron” instead of “ Majdon,” ie. the 
“horned”! instead of the “ Macedonian.” Josephus 

already mentions some legends connected with Alexander, 
and so if we search through the whole old Oriental 
literature we are sure to meet with one incident or another 
which has afterwards crept into the Western versions of 
the legend, prose or rhymed. 

The discovery of totally different versions of the legend, 
which were termed Romances, in Syriac and Ethiopie, 
strengthen further this view, and go a long way to 
prove the existence of a series of purely fabnlous stories 
of Alexander, in which every genuine historical element 
had been discarded in favour of a tissue of purely 
legendary and religious fiction. Their peculiar character 
is the absolute adaptation of the hero to the local or 
religious needs of the writer of the Romance. In 
both Alexander becomes a devout Christian, and in one 

1 ® eli r o e He «1 i 
deaf aiiguth ‘oom seer, te (D) it (R), which, ey 
* Macedon"? the meaning of * horned’? This may be the origin of the 
mame which Alexander bears in the Qoran, and thence in the whole Arabic 
literature, * The double-horned"—* Dhulgarnain,”” It je wa unlikely 
Muhammad or his secretary, who knew the Hebcew alphabet, and in which 
probably also Arabic legends were written, made that nmghe mistake in 
and hence the name. The application to Alexander was facilitated 
sia fou aoa an Ss a 
ead death. The paral hich sme hase dee 4 orate. 
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(the Ethiopic) he holds converse with the prophet Elijah 
and even with God. Persian writers, such as Firdusi or 
Nizami, have changed him into a devout Muhammadan; 
Alberic of Bezangon, or Lambert li Tors, or the German 
Lamprecht, or Thomas of Kent, have made of Alexander 
a mediaeval knight and good Christian. There are, how- 
ever, some links missing even in the history of these 
Romances, and I am now furnishing one which I hope will 
prove of some value in the history of the Alexander legend, 
both in connection with the older legends of Zosimos and 
Macarius, with the Christian legend or Romance in Syriac 
and Ethiopic (in which Gerasimus, i.e. Zosimos) is directly 
quoted), and with the sources for some of the most 
remarkable incidents in the mediaeval Romances of the 
West of Europe; and thus to establish a connection not 
even hitherto suspected between those Romances of the 
East with the Alexander legends of the West. It will 
also furnish the source of some incidents in the latest 
version of the Greek texts of Pseudo-Callisthenes, viz. C. 
It is an old Hebrew Romance, and I am publishing here 
the translation of this text. 

In this history, subdivided by me into fifty-seven 
chapters, according to the number of the most important 
incidents, every trace of history has disappeared. Alexander 
is merely the hero of extraordinary adventures, and the 
whole is a collection of curious and remarkable tales, few 
of which are found in Pseudo-Callisthenes or even any 
other history of Alexander. The author has woven into 
one picture numerous scattered elements, As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the author had not copied a single 
text directly, even there where we find close parallels to them 
in other works. Only rarely does Alexander appeal to God, 
us we find him doing it often in the Ethiopic or Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (C). On one or two occasions, and only when 
forced by circumstances, Alexander becomes a Jew, as when 
he meets the priests in Jerusalem, when he approaches the 
gates of Paradise, and when he wishes to enter the land 
of the Blessed, here the land of the children of Moses. 
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But we find here all the old legends which are known 
from the pages of the Talmud and Midrash, in a somewhat 
independent form, and a number of many legends for 
which no parallel exists or is hitherto known. This 
version seems to be the source of the famous “Iter ad 
Paradisum,” and some incidents are found in mediaeval 
French Romances. 

The text of this Hebrew version has come down in 
three MSS., of which one is in Modena, and has been 
published from it by I. Levi (B), in Steinschneider’s 
Memorial Volume,’ to whom this text is devoid of 
any interest and absolutely valueless. With his usual 
superticiality he writes:—"Ce texte, nous l’avouons sans 
détour, n’offre aucun intérét pour l'histoire de la légende 
d’Alexandre. Il ne forme pas, comme d'autres, un anneau 
dans la chaine de la tradition littéraire; i] n’a exercé 
aucune influence sur les conteurs chrétiens, ou arabes, ou 
méme juifs, Il est tout a fait hors cadre!” The 
other was found by Professor A. Y. Harkavy in Damascus 
(C), who has given an analysis of it in Russian, and 
has added valuable notes, trying also to ascertain the date 
and place of its composition, and tracing some of the 
parallels in the literature of the Alexander legend? He 
has fuiled, however, to identify the proper names that occur 
in this version, and as his MS. seems to be a comparatively 
modern copy, he has also been mistaken in the date of its 
composition, nor has he adduced any sufficient reason for 
a supposed Arabic original. The third MS., discovered by 
me and copied as far back as 1888, is in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford (A). It is imbedded in the Chronicle 
of Jerahmeel (a translation of which I am preparing for 
the Oriental Translation Fund). This MS. belongs at the 
latest to the twelfth century. For more than one reason 
T am inclined, however, to assign to the romance itself 
a much earlier date. No allusion is made to any of the 
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nations that occupied Asia Minor since the seventh or eighth 
century. Islam does not seem to be known by the author, 
who must have lived in the East, He quotes in one single 
instance (ch. 49) an Arabic word, and quotes it wrongly. 
He can therefore not have translated it from the Arabic. 
It is certainly older than the version of which a mutilated 
form had been inserted in Pseudo-Josephus (Josippon, or 
Gorionides, as he is commonly called), which I consider to 
be a translation from an Arabic text of the seventh or eighth 
century. The legends are given in their more primitive 
simple form. Some of the words which occur in the other 
two MSS., and which might have warranted the belief that 
the author was acquainted with French, or Provencal, are 
missing in the old MS. It is also centuries older than 
the existence of the Marranos, in Spain, with which 
Professor Harkavy connected this version. 

In the translation I have followed in the main the Oxford 
MS. (A), but I have added also those portions which 
I found in the other two texts, when they added something 
material to the story. 

In the few notes given here by me by way of introduction 
I have limited myself to pointing out those chapters which 
either have no parallels, or which show some relation to 
other Oriental versions or to mediaeval Romances. In 
some instances I have drawn the attention to the peculiar 
character of the legends, and here and there the attempt 
is made to explain some of the proper names. Harkavy’s 
essay is always referred to whenever his remarks or identiti- 
cations are mentioned. 

The character of this version is best seen by the fact 
that the story starts directly from Egypt. Macedonia is 
mentioned only towards the end three times, and it is 
thought to be a province of Egypt! Everything connected 
with Greece is thus omitted; so also Alexander's battles 
with Darius, and with Por. Every trace of genuine history 
is effectively obliterated. Even the name of Alexander’s 
mother is changed into Galopatria, ie. Cleopatra, unless it 
is a peculiar corrupted reading of mete is, NET 
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(Olipiada). In this the Hebrew Romance agrees with the 
Ethiopie-Christian Romance (Budge, p. 445), and the same 
name is also found (according to Harkavy) in one version of 


the “Historia de Preliis.” Nectanebus, the Egyptian king- MA 


wizard and reputed father, as represented by the literary 
tradition of Pseudo-Callisthenes, is replaced here by a simple 
magician who bears the biblical name of Bildad. We also 
do not find a trace of Candace and of her transactions with 
Alexander. Cidypatra has, according to this version, many 
children, and is not at all friendly disposed towards 
Alexander—at any rate, not at his birth; she afterwards 
gets reconciled to him. Instead of the god Ammon, in 
whose name Nectanebus pretends to speak, Bildad mentions 
a god Digonia, in whom I see either Dionysos or Diogenes. 
Thus far no sutisfactory explanation of the proper names 
can be given. 

The second chapter agrees more with B and C than A in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, At the birth Cleopatra wishes to have 
the child strangled : the only parallel is in the French poem of 
Alberic de Besancon (Harkavy). No parallels to the whole of 
the following chapters are to be found anywhere. Harkavy 
points out a faint reflex of chapters 9 and 10 in Ibn Fatikh, 
A remarkable legend, contained only in the Oxford 
MS. (A), is that of the dwarfs and the stone by which 
they make themselves invisible, and the episode that when 
Alexander meets them they were just engaged in conducting 
a bridal procession to their home. It reminds us of the 
numerous popular legends of fairies and pixies and the cap 
of invisibility, so well known in German mediaeval 
romance; such as the story of the dwarf king Alberich 
and his “tarn-hut” or cap of darkness, and of the 
Nibelungenlied. (Cf. Grimm, “ Deutsche Mythologie,” chap. 
xvii and additions; cf. also the legend of Gyges and the 
ring that makes him invisible (Plato, “De Republ.,” ii).) 
Capp. 13 ff. contains a peculiarly changed version of the 
visit to the temple and the mysterious figure on the couch, 
which is preserved only in Pseudo-Callisthenes, L, B, O, 
iii, chap. 28 (v. Zacher, p. 169). Harkavy compares the 
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temple mentioned there (ii, 18, and i, 31), but neither 
of these has anything in common with the description 
given in the text, and which seems to be the fullest account 
of that mysterious figure on the couch. We meet here 
for the first time Menahem, the chief of the scribes. 
Harkavy has compared this name with that of Simon in 
one of the old French poems and Solomon in one MS. of 
the “Iter”; and has thought that all are derived from 
“Bumenes.” It would be difficult to say whether it be 
so or not. Remarkable, however, is that the Ethiopic 
legend has “ Rahaman ” (p. 293) as the name of the scribe, 
a name which looks very similar to Menahem. The history 
of “Busfal’”’ (instead of “ Boucefal” or “ Boukeful ”’) is 
told here, and not in any way resembling the version in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes or the other sources. Here commences 
already the recital of the encounters of Alexander with 
peculiar peoples, one of which attempts to poison Alexander 
and his army by means of strange-looking fish. But for that 
incident the rest resembles chap. 49. No parallels are to 
be found for the following chapters, in which there is 
a peculiar incident about a frog emitting a foul stench. 
Immediately upon this incident follows here that of the 
speaking trees, and in the Oxford MS. again a meeting 
of Alexander with the king of the dwarfs. The description 
of these trees varies from that in Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 
17 (Zacher, pp. 161-2). In chap. 25 we have the trial, 
for which no other old parallels are available beyond the 
rabbinical ‘ Exempla,” No. Va, and then in various 
rabbinical works. It is found also in the “« Bocados de Oro” 
of Ibn Fatikh and in the French Romance of “ Lambert,” 
ote. (v. Meyer, ii, p. 199). The name of the country is 
identical with that of the “Exempla.” The first half of 
No. Va contains in the “Exempla” a very short account 
of Alexander’s fight with the Amazons; here it is very 
amplified in chapters 26-7. The country is called 
“ Ansiq,” with which Harkavy compares the name “ Sichie” 
of the Queen in the French version. No parallel have 
I been able to find for the history of the treasure and the 


behaviour of Ga‘tan the treasurer, Alexander avoids 
fighting a king who had dug pits in his country, and he 
journeys to Jerusalem. The recital of this meeting of 
Alexander with the High Priest, whom he calls “ Anani” 
(Josephus and others call him Yaddus, others Simeon—so 
my “ Exempla,” No. cclxxix, only Gorionides, Hanani), re- 
sembles Pseudo-Callisthenes, C, ii, 24 (Zacher, 134). Chap. 32 
is like a faint reflex of Alexander's meeting with the 
Gymnosophists (Pseudo-Callisthenes, C, ii, 35; ef. iii, 17a), 
and more like Syriac, p. 93, and the later Slavonic versions 
of Alexander’s meeting with Evant and the Brahmans, 
but there is no parallel to the second half of chapter 32, 
So also none for the very extraordinary tale in which 
a certain Matan, who is the priest of the god Asilin, plays 
the chief réle. In the Ethiopic version we meet with 
a Matin who is a sage, and is the type of a pious man, 
exactly the reverse of the Matan in our text (Budge, 
p. 264 ff.). 

Alexander comes now (chapter 37) to the famous water 
of life, which is recognized by the fact that birds which had 
been killed came to life again when dipped into it. In 
all the other versions the place of the birds is taken by 
fish. Pseudo-Callisthenes, ii (C,39 and 41). This incidentis 
not found in either “ Gorionides” or “ Historia de Preliis” 
(Harkavy). In our text the servant drinks of it, and as 
he cannot find the water at the bidding of Alexander, the 
latter cuts off his head, but the servant, being immortal, goes 
to the waters of the greut sea and lives there headless : 
cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 28, about the headless people 
in the sea. Wesselofsky has given a long list of modern 
tales of such men (/oc. daud., pp. 377-8). This fountain 
leads Alexander to the gates of Puradise, and he obtuins 
there as a token a piece like an eye. It is a human eye, 
and its meaning is explained to him by Menahem, Hore 
we have the parallel to the “Iter.” The same tale is 
found in the Talmud, but also in the Ethiopic version 
(p- 271), and, what is more, in the French remanent 
of “Lambert li Tors” and the 
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“Lamprecht” (v. Meyer, ii, 201). Chapter 39 contains 
the description of Alexander's flight to heaven, by means 
of iron spits with meat on them, and eagles looking up 
to them and carrying him upwards, In my “ Exempla” 
No. vy, the tale is absolutely identical with the version of the 
Romance; in the Talmud and in the Midrash the legend 
is very short. Pseudo-Callisthenes has the tale, but in 
a somewhat different form, and only in Z and C (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ii, 41). How widely spread this legend is 
in the East, is shown by the fact that we meet it also in 
the Samaritan Chronicle published by Joynbull, pp. 185 and 
$22 (Harkavy). In the Ethiopie (pp. 277-9) Alexander 
flies upwards on the back of an eagle like the old Babylonian 
hero Etana (v. Budge, ad. loc. in the note). The sequel 
to this flight is the diving in the sea in a glass cage, 
chapter 40. The only old Hebrew parallel is found in 
the “ Exempla,” No. v; Psendo-Callisthenes only in LZ, C, 
ii, 38 (Zacher, p. 140). I have not found anywhere 
a parallel to the idea that the sea could not tolerate any 
blood or dead body, and throws it up in consequence, a8 
mentioned here, chapter 40, a bit of folklore which deserves 
further study. The Ethiopic version, which contains a very 
elaborate description of Alexander's descent into the sea 
(p. 282 ff.), does not know this incident. In chapter 41, I see 
u parallel to the French poem of “ Lambert” (v. Meyer, ii, 
p. 174). The riding on the lion’s back reminds us of the 
legend of Macarius and other legends of saints. In 
chapter 42, the land of the dwarfs is mentioned, which 
we find in a fuller form in the Slavonic Alexander legend, 
where their fight with the storks is told. The Kynokephaloi 
are mixed up here with that other legend: cf. Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (C), ii, 34, 37. Chapter 43 contains the long 
journey upon the sea and the foetid sea, which is mentioned 
only in the Syriac Christian legend (Budge, pp. 147 and 145) 
and in the Ethiopic version (p. 224). For the strong 
wind cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 17, & (A. V.), Zacher 
p- 159, No parallels are known to the following chapters, 
one of which has the extremely curious tale of the Couvade, 
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for which custom this is the only mediaeval reference. In 
modern times it has been studied by folklorists. One 
 jneident seems to be found also in Thomas of Kent’s 
Romance of Alexander, viz., that a dog rules the people in 
the absence of the king (chapter clxxx). Whether the 
Tgoli of the legend are the Uigurs (Harkavy), I better 
leave undecided. 

The Ethiopic version contains the description of a huge 
serpent, and the Syriac of a dragon (p. 107), worshipped by 
certain people, which was killed by Alexander by means 
of pitch. This seems to be a reminiscence of the Daniel 
and Dragon legend; but in our text we meet a peculiar 
animal (chapter 46) that has the body of a lion and the 
hands and feet of a man, which vomits pitch upon 
Alexander and nearly kills him. This seems to be the 
older form of the legend transformed by the Ethiopic 
writer under the influence of the Daniel legend. The great 
noise heard on the top of the mountain is the same that 
Alexander hears in the modern Greek and Slayoninn versions, 
and also heard by Macarius and his companions, It is 
the voice of the damned in hell, and that of Adam and Eve 
or of Prometheus. There is no parallel for chapter 47, about 
the appointment of Tikusa or Tibusa as regent of Egypt. 
Quite unique is the legend in the following chapter about 
the fish-men and the means by which they were recovered. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes (C, ii, 42) has some bearing on it, 
but is incomplete, and in the French mediaeval romances 
we often come across the Otifals (or Ichthyophagoi), In 
the Syriac (p. 106) and Ethiopic (p. 166), only huge fish 
and the dress made of their skin are mentioned. In the 
Hebrew we have a much closer parallel to the famous tale in 
the “Arabian Nights” of men being changed into fishes, 
The charm or the performance by which they seem to be 
restored to life solely from the scales, is parallel to the 
popular tales of human beings being restored to life from 
the smallest particle of their body. Still more interesting 
is the recital of the encounter with the women in the 
following chapter (49), who wear magical bags for 
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protection and two snakes’ heads under their garments. 
As for the strong woman who runs so fast that no steed 
is able to overtake her, cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes (C), ii, 33. 

The chapters 52-3 are those in which we find the 
oldest parallels to the meeting with the Rehabites in the 
legend of Zosimos (Gerasimus in the Ethiopic), who had 
become first the Happy, then the Blessed, and then the 
Departed, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
visit to the Paradise and ought not to be confounded 
with it, These are two independent incidents, which have 
afterwards been mixed up as soon as the “Blessed” were 
considered to be the “Departed” from this world. In 
the most ancient form Alexander merely comes to a land 
in which the righteous and pious men lived under the 
special protection of God, but they are in this world. The 
Brahmans and Gymnosophists are the true counterpart in 
the Greek version. In the Hebrew and Christian tradition 
these godly men were either, as I have mentioned, the 
Rebabites, or the children of Seth (as in the Slavonic and 
Rumanian version), or as in the Hebrew, the children of 
Moses and the Ten Tribes. Of all these variations, the 
last is in every probability the oldest, as it occurs already 
in the apocryphal ancient literature, such as in the Rest 
of the Words of Baruch and in the Fourth Ezra. This 
early tradition has been incorporated at a later time into 
the version of Alexander, and it can be shown that it was 
known in this form in the Jewish literature in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and from then uninterruptedly. 

The place Sidonia is in every probability “ Sinai,” as in 
the Ethiopic (and Syriac?) version, and there Alexander 
really finds the Manna. The mixing of the sweet with the 
bitter herb has a parallel in the French mixing of sweet and 
bitter water (Weismann, ii, p. 356). The fighting of the 
stars, which portend the death of Alexander, is also based 
upon an old legend connected with the birth of Abraham 
and the downfall of Nimrod. Remotely identical with it 
is the sign in Pseudo-Callisthenes (B, ©), iii, 31. 

The death of Alexander by poison administered here 
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by a certain Afiq (chapter 56) is accelerated by the 
feather dipped in poison. In this ipcident concur only 
the Ethiopic version and the “ Historia de Preliis.” All 
the rest is pecaliar to this version. The division of the 
empire among the four diadochs and the ultimate burial 
are described in a manner different from all the other 
versions, 

This short summary shows us that, far from standing 
isolated, many «an incident in this version is found 
also in the Syriac and the Ethiopic. There must have 
existed from very ancient times already a number of 
legends grouped round the name of Alexander, out of 
which grew in the first instance the Christian and Hebrew 
Romances in the East, which must have found their 
way, directly or indirectly, also into many a mediaeval 
composition and metrical romance as well as into some 
of the oldest legends of saints. Some of them were 
ultimately absorbed into the more developed form of the 
Psendo-Callisthenes version, which superseded the Romances 
and destroyed them, obliterating their memory. These 
have now been recovered, and help us to lay bare the 
fountains from which many of the writers in later times 
drew their information and their legends. Those parallels 
between the “ Romances” of the East and West are not 
the result of chance, but prove that the latter have 
borrowed directly or indirectly from this other, hitherto 
not recognized source—the ancient oral traditions and 
legends of the East as embodied in the Eastern 
“Romances,” the oldest recoverable hitherto being the 
Hebrew. 





 P II. Translation. 


Tue Boox or ALEXANDER oF Macepon. 


.. the land of Egypt a man named Polipos (D\D"9\5 Philipus). 
He was a liberal and kind-hearted man, and he did righteous- 
ness and justice, and there was none like unto him. All 
his people loved him. The name of his wife was (5513) 

. Golopira (or Gloptiria, Cleopatra), and she was a most 

beautiful woman, such as had never been before her. A 

¥ certain man lived in the land of Egypt whose name was 

Bildad, the son of Ason. This man was an astrologer and 7 

a wizard, and was such as none has ever equalled in clever- 

| ness. Whatever he desired he brought about by means of 

__ his witchcraft, Now it happened that he had set his eyes 

ns upon Cleopatra the Queen, the wife of Polipos, king of 
Egypt. He desired her, for she was most beautiful in form 

and appearance, so that he pined within himself on account 
of his ardent love for her. When he had almost died 

___ through his strong desire, Bildad strengthened himself, 

and relied upon his knowledge of astrology and witchcraft 
to find out if his destiny would be to go to the Queen or 
not. He therefore drew a lot by means of his witchcraft, 

_ and the lot fell upon the Queen, so that he rejoiced ex- 

ceedingly, [B, ©. and going into the fields hither and thither 

» he sought to find a certain herb, the name of which was 

be (ET) chervil, and conjuring it by means of his 

-witcheraft, he buried it for nine consecutive days. ] 

2. It came to pass on the third day that a letter reached 
is King Polipos (Philip), as to whether he would not deliver 
> the land of (ADDN) Togarma from the hands of King 

Kos (D)3), who had invaded the country, for then he would 
lose his whole kingdom. When the King Polipos heard 
this, he feared very much, and having taken counsel he 
issued a command to all his kingdom that they should 
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all be prepared, everyone that drew the sword, to come 
to the help of the King, so that all the people of his 
kingdom were assembled before him as one man. And 
the King and his army went to save the land of Togarma. 
3. When Bildad saw that the King had gone out of his 
land, [B. he went on the ninth day to the place where he had 
buried the herb (N°*B7¥), and taking it up he performed 
therewith some witchcraft, according to the desire of his 
heart, and] going to the queen Cleopatra, he said to her: 
“Hear, O my lady, for I have brought a message unto thee 
from Digonia (or, Rigonia N*313") our God.” The Queen 
thereupon rejoiced very much. She arose from the throne, 
and making obeisance to Bildad, she said to him: « Tell 
me what thou hast to say, and do not keep back anything 
from me.” Bildad replied, and said unto the Queen ; 
“ Digonia, our God, hath sent me unto thee, saying, since 
he has seen thy modesty and the uprightness of thine 
heart, he has therefore filled his heart with desire to come 
to thee, and having lain with thee to beget a son, who 
will also become a God.”"! The Queen upon this suid to him: 
“Give me a true sign by which I may know that thy 
words are just and true.” And Bildad answered, and said to 
the Queen: “ Let this be a sign: when the God shall come 
to thee, there shall be three horns on his forehead, one 
of silver, the other two of gold; and at the end of an 
hour, one of them shall be sunken and the other two shall 
continually grow.”* When the Queen heard this she 
rejoiced, and bowed and prostrated herself to the ground, 
4. It came to pass on that night that Bildad performed 
some witchcraft: [B. he came into the court and garden of 
the Queen, after he had caused a deep sleep to fall upon 


' A, **Thy God Digonia has searched th h the whol 
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all the household of the Queen’s palace; he then entered 
from one chamber to the other until] he came before the 
bed of the Queen. He then performed those signs of 
which he had spoken to her. And the Queen saw all 
these signs, and hearkened unto him, so that he went in 
unto her, and she conceived by him, She then said unto 
him: “ What shall be the name of the boy who is about to 
be born?” And he replied, “ Alexander” [A. Alexandron] ; 
for Alexandron in the Egyptian language signifies ‘ Lord 
over all.’ The Queen then rejoiced very much. And it 
came to pass in the morning that the Queen sent for her 
wise men and princes, and made a great banquet for them. 

5. While they were eating and drinking and their 
hearts were merry, Polipos returned from battle rejoicing 
and of good cheer, for he had conquered King Kos. The 
Queen then ran to meet him; she embraced him and 
kissed him, and related to him everything that had 
happened to her [A. and she told him that the God 
Digonia had been with her]. When, however, the King 
heard it, he became enraged ; he smote his hands together, 
for he knew very well that Bildad the wizard had gone 
to her. The King thereupon sent a messenger for Bildad, 
and Bildad was very much afraid, and fled the land of 
Egypt, and dwelt in a cave all the days of his life, for 
the King had sent after him in all the borders of his 
kingdom to slay him, but he had hidden himself and could 
not be found. The King then said to the Queen: “ The 
punishment of death shall not be awarded thee; but stifle 
the report, so that no man shall know of this, lest we 
come to shame.” 

6. It came to pass after a time that the Queen bore a son, 
and she said to the midwife: “Strangle this my son, and 
I will give thee a shekel of [A. his weight in] gold.” But 
the midwife answered: “Far be it from me to do such 
a thing, to stretch forth my hand against a son of the King, 
and besides which, considering the fact that I foresee in him 
signs of royalty, for he will reign over the whole world, 


although he shall die in his youth in another land.” 
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The Queen heard this, but refrained from replying. ‘Thus 


the child escaped. This was the form of the child. One 
eye resembled the eye of a cat, and the other eye the eye 
of a lion; he looked towards the earth, and he was fearful, 
and his appearance was strange.’ His mother called his 
name Alexander, The lad grew, and was prosperous in all 
his ways, and the land trembled before him. The fear and 
the dread of him fell upon all those who saw him or heard 
him, [A. And the Queen said to her husband: “ Let us 
kill this bastard, so that he may not inherit with our own 
children”; for they had besides four other sons, But 
Polipos said: “Far be it from us to kill him. Maybe, 
our children will benefit through him.”] 

7. It once happened, when the lad went out among the 
ministers of the King in the court of the garden of the 
King’s palace, that a wizard, one of the magicians of 
Egypt, came there, and on bebolding the lad trembled 
exceedingly, and fell at full length on the ground, 
prostrating himself before the lad. At this the lad said: 
“What art thou doing?” The wizard replied: “ Behold, 
I see that thou art destined in the future to vanquish the 
whole world, and many shall the number of the slain be; 
thou shalt go to a distant land, and [A. thou wilt die in 
the prime of thy days, and thou wilt be buried in Egypt] 
and thou shalt go down to the depths of the waves, and 
thou wilt place thy seat among the stars, and during thy 
life thou shalt come to the place of those who fear God.” 
The lad rejoiced very much at this, and said to the wizard: 
“Tf thou speakest the truth, behold I will make thee and 
all the family of thy father and mother free men, 
and thou shalt be my second in rank.’ The wizard then 
made obeisance to him, and gave some presents to the lad 
as a sign and as a memorial. 
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8. Now King Polipos became old and ill, and was about 
to die. He therefore assembled all the magicians of Egypt 
and all its wise men, and asked them to make known unto 
him in truth who was to be king after him. They all 
thereupon answered at once, and said: “ Give us time until 
the morning, and we shall then tell the King.” The King 
did so. In the morning all the magicians of Egypt and 
the astrologers came to him, and said with one voice: 
“This lad Alexander shall reign after thee, and his throne 
shall be more powerful than the throne of our Lord the 
King, and whatever he shall do will prosper.” The King 
then became very angry and wept very loudly, for he 
had many sons, and not one of them was destined to 
inherit the kingdom, and moreover the King knew that 
Alexander was not bis own son. 

9. The King then called his sons together, and said unto 
them: “Hear me, O my sons: you have heard from all the 
wise men that the kingdom is decreed to Alexander: 
therefore do you listen to my counsel, and do not fight with 
Alexander, for this thing is destined by God; do not be 
angry, nor let your countenances fall, and do not break the 
yoke of Alexander from off your neck, lest he be to you 
a stumbling-block and a danger, for the kingdom and the 


‘dominion are in the hand of the King of Kings, who 


grants or takes away the kingdom, and it is in His hand 
to make great and to strengthen all.” When he had 
finished exhorting his sons he was gathered to his people. 
He died in his old age of 93 years. They buried him with 
great honour, and erected a large and wonderful building 
upon his grave. 

10. It came to pass after the death of Polipos that his 
sons sought to kill Alexander by poisoning him. This 
was told to Alexander, who said to them: ‘* What sin or 
transgression have I committed that you seek to kill me 
and shed innocent blood? Do you not know, and have 
you not heard, that the kingdom has been granted me 
from Heaven; and, moreover, has not the King exhorted 
you to give me the kingdom?” When the brothers 
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heard that their deed had become known, they said to 
each other: “ We are indeed trying in vain, for all the 
magicians and astrologers have declared that he was to 
reign after our father. If we make him king it will be 
well for us, for he is our brother and our own flesh; and if 
we are stiff-necked towards him, then, when the kingdom is 
strengthened in his hands, he will slay all of us.” The 
King’s sons then called all the princes, and said in their 
hearing and in the hearing of the wise men, the sages, 
and the astrologers, saying: ‘“ You have heard what our 
father commanded us, viz. to make Alexander king; why, 
then, do ye delay this thing; for is not the kingdom 
given to him by God, just as the magicians and wise men 
have said?” All the princes replied, saying: “You have 
spoken the truth. But we were afraid to make him king 
on account of you; but now that we see you are pleased 
with it, we shall certainly not prevent it.” So the princes 
assembled all the people of the land, and made Alexander 
king, and they exclaimed, “Long live the King!” The 
King then ordered for himself a chariot and horsemen, and 
he prospered in all his ways. 

11, The King then said to his mother: “If it is pleasing 
to thee I shall build a new Temple to our God Digonia 
(N')2").” His mother replied: “Do not thus waste the. 
treasures of thy ancestors, but hear thou my counsel, and 
issue a command in all the provinces of thy kingdom that 
every man from the age of thirty years and upwards 
should come unto thee to go to war and to vanquish 
all the kingdoms under thee, and do thou gird thy loins 
und become a warrior to fight thy battles in thy youth, and 
then it shall be well with thee in thine old age.” Alexander 
the king hearkened to the words of his mother, since it 
pleased him, He accordingly did whatever she had spoken, 
not knowing that she was eagerly desirous that he should 
fall into the hands of his enemies, as a consequence of 
which she would then be able to give the kingdom to her 
eldest son begot by Polipos the king. 


12. King Alexander then gathered all the princes of the 
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armies and took counsel with them, and their counsel agreed 
with that of the Queen; for she had (previously) induced 
them todo so. The king Alexander accordingly commanded 
his army to be assembled, and had many iron chariots 
made. Having gone forth at the head of the army he took 
his standard, and they all followed after him, and came 
to a very huge forest, through which they travelled twenty- 
nine days, and they came to a beautiful meadow, in the 
midst of which was a fountain. Alexander rested there 
with his army. Whilst he was walking to and fro he 
alone beheld a dwarf riding on a richly caparisoned horse, 
the. trappings of which were of gold and the stirrups of 
precious stones, and decked all over with jewellery. 
Alexander, beholding him, went up to him and said to 
him: “Who art thou, and whence art thou coming, and 
why art thou so richly and gorgeously dressed ? Dost thou 
not know that here are desperate men among my company 
who covet money and riches?” The dwarf replied: 

* My name is Antalonia (Antoninus ?), and I am a king, 
and many are now riding along with me, and we are not 
afraid of anyone; we are now conducting a bride to the 
house of her parents-in-law, and I have more riders with 
me than thou hast.” And Alexander replied: “ But I do 
not see anyone except thyself.” The dwarf said: “ Every 
one of us carries in his hand a stone of invisibility, by 
means of which no creature is able to see the man who 
holds one of those stones in his hands. I have, however, 
shown myself to thee in order to warn thee.” And he gave 
him one of those stones of making invisible. Alexander 
asked him: “About what wishest thou to warn me?” 
And the dwarf replied, and said: “O King, thou hast 
more than one enemy among thy servants who wish to 
take thy life.” And Alexander asked: “ Who are they?” 
The dwarf said: “They are a great number. Come 
to-morrow and sit here close to the fountain, and I will 
sit next to thee, and whomsoever I will strike know that 
he is not thy friend. I will all the time be invisible, and 
thou call all thy servants, and do afterwards as seems best 
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to thee.” Alexander said: “ Antalonia, blessed art thon, 
for thou art a good man. How can I thank thee? I will 
come to-morrow, according to thy word.’ The dwarf 
asked leave to go, and it was granted to him. On the 
morrow, Alexander came and looked for the dwarf, and 
he found him sitting close to the fountain on the stone, 
as he had promised. And Alexander rejoiced very much, 
and he embraced and kissed him. When the dinner-time 
tame, a servant brought the meals to the King, and the 
dwarf struck him so violently that the blow could be heard 
some distance. The servant turned round and asked the 
King why he had struck him. But Alexander denied 
having touched him. Another servant came, and he again 
was struck, and he fell down to the ground. He also suid 
to the King: ‘‘ Why dost thou strike thy servant?” But 
the King denied having touched him, so he turned upon 
the other servant, and said: “O wicked man; why dost 
thou strike thy fellow-man?” And thus arose a mighty 
tumult in the camp, for the dwarf struck all those who 
wished to lay hands on the King. The King kept quiet 
all that day, noticing only those who were struck by the 
dwarf. On the morrow, the King took counsel and deposed 
those men who had been struck from their positions, and 
appointed, others in their stead; and he told them: 
“ Egypt is now like unto a flock without the shepherd, and 
there is no one who could help them against their enemies. 
Return therefore to my country Egypt, and bring this 
crown to my eldest brother Qanitor (WO'33), and take 
also servants with you.” And Alexander gave them those 
very men who had been struck by Antalonia as servants, 
And all those who remained behind with Alexander loved 
him very much, and he loved them, and he rejoiced 
mightily on that day, and appointed new governors and 
generals, and the rejoicing was general, And they stayed 
in that place ten days. 
13, Leaving the forest, they arrived at a t 

high hill, upon which was a large, beautiful Building Th 
King (on noticing this) said: “ Who will ascend with me 





upon this mountain?” At which 200 men volunteered to do 


so, saying: “Come, we will ascend with thee.” They there- 
upon went to the top of the mountain and there found 
a large and broad gate, beside which an old man was 
sitting. When the old man saw the King he ran to 
meet him, to embrace him, and to kiss him; but the 
King’s warriors intervened, and, pushing him aside, did 
not allow him to approach the King. The old man then 
asked: “Why do you not allow me to embrace and kiss 
my Lord the King Alexander?” At which the warriors 
retorted; “ Who told thee that his name is Alexander?” 
The old man replied: “ Because his name and image are 
engraved on my temple, and I have dwelt upon this 
mountain many days and years to guard this fortress for 
him.” “But,” said the warriors, “what is thy power and 
thy might, that thou dwellest here alone. We, who are not 
a few, have caught thee and shall not allow thee to approach 
the King.” The old man thereupon became angry with 
the warriors, and said to them: ‘Do you imagine that 
you are going to conquer me? for were it not that the 
fear of the King is upon me, I should not be afraid of 
you all, since I have thus been commanded not to do 
anything against the King.” 

14. The warriors then said to the old man: “ If now we 
have found favour in thine eyes, show us thy power.” 
To which the old man replied: “If the King will grant 
me permission, I will show you my power and my might.” 
The King said: “Permission is granted thee.” When the 
old man heard this he cried so loud that the warriors had 
no strength left to stand, but all fell upon their faces, as 
did the King also. The King then said: “Thou takest 
too much upon thyself: do not repeat this ery, for neither 
I nor my warriors have the strength to stand before the 
power of thy voice.” The old man then said to the King: 
“Tf thou desirest, I shall show you my might by another 
means.” But the King refused. The old man continued, 
and said to the King: “Come with me, thou and thy men 
standing before thee, and I will show thee the beauty of 
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this fortress and the whole of the building in detail, for 
it is wonderful and pleasant to behold.” The King replied : 
“If it is agreeable to thee, let one of my warriors descend 
the mountain and call one of my scribes, that he may write 
down everything that he shall see on this mountain.” The 
old man assented. One of the warriors accordingly went 
down and brought back with him Menahem the Jew, the 
principal scribe of the King. The King then went with 
the old man into the fortress, and after them there followed 
his warriors and Menahem, the chief of the scribes, The 
King and his warriors entered a chamber of red glass, 
which was very lofty and wide and contained ninety-five 
windows, and on every window there were all kinds of 
birds, clean and unclean, chirping so that it could be 
heard very far off, and on the highest window there sat 
an old black man, who waved his tarban (kerchief) towards 
the birds and they were immediately silent. 

15. The King then went with his warriors from that 
chamber into another, built of green glass, wherein lay all 
kinds of beasts, clean and unclean, and in their midst there 
sat a strange beast, from the sole of the foot unto the head 
of which there was no hair, but it was quite smooth; its feet 
resembled those of a lion and its face that of a bird. Its 
eyes were large and as broad as two cubits. The height 
of the beasts was about five cubits; and the length of the 
tail, which was green, was about three cubits, and that of 
the teeth was about one cubit and a half. When the King 
appeared very much astonished, the old man said: “ Do not 
be amazed, because I will show thee something much more 
wonderful than this.” The old man then took a certain 
herb, and, placing it in the mouth of the beast, there came 
out of its bowels a strange beast covered with white hair, 
Its voice resembled thut of a human being, and its teeth 
. were green. The old man then said: “The hair of this 
beast is very powerful in its effects, for whoever carries 
it in battle will be sure to conquer, while his enemies fall 
before him slain in multitudes.” The King scoffed at the 
words of the old man, and he appeared to be laughing at 
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him. On seeing this the old man waxed angry, and said 7 

to the King: “How darest thou to scoff at my words? ' 


Know for a certainty that it shall be bitter for thee in thy 
latter end.” When the King saw that he was very angry, 
he spoke to him mildly to try and appease the wrath of the . 
old man, saying: “If it appears to thee that I have said 

anything that is not right before thee, pardon me for the E 
sake of thine honour and show honour to the King.” The 
old man replied to the King, saying: “I have hearkened 
to thy entreaty, but do not do this again.” 

16. The King then said to the old man: “If now I have 
found favour in thine eyes, show me yet further the beauty 
of this fortress”; to which the old man replied: “Come 
with me and I will show thee a great and marvellous 
wonder.” The King went with the old man, and they 
came to a very beautiful chamber built of red marble. 
In it were all kinds of spices (perfumes). When the King 
felt the extraordinary odour, he marvelled greatly at it. 
Through it he regained his former strength and might. 
On raising his eyes, the King saw a beautiful marble stone, 
on which a red glass vessel was placed. ‘ What is this?” 
he exclaimed. “This,” replied the old man, “‘is balsam-oil, 
all of which has been brought from Jericho, the city of 
the palm-trees.” On further looking round, the King saw 
a stone of green marble, like the sepulchre of kings. On 
asking the old man what it was, he replied: “ Beneath this 
stone King Altinos (DDN), who was anointed with oil of 
balsam, was buried, and his body still remains (intact).” 
“Dost thou know how long ago he was buried?” asked the 
King. ‘“ Wait a little time,” answered the old man, “ and 
I will read the inscription which is engraved upon the stone.” 


" 
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On reading the inscription he found that it was 285 years = 

old. The King then said to the old man: “If I still find ; 

favour in thine eyes, I entreat thee to show me the body of ,. 

King Altinos (D)O>N), so that I may verify what thou hast ; 

; said, that his body still exists.” “I will grant thy request,” 7 
answered the old man; “but be warned and take heed of a 
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thy life that thou touch not the body of this king if thou 
hast been with any woman this night.” The King replied, 
falsely, that he had not been with a woman that night. 
“ Also tell thy men,” said the old man, “not to touch the 
body of this king unless they are quite clean,” The King 
then said: “He who touches the flesh of this dead person 
shall surely die.” Thereupon the old man drew near, and 
removing the lid from the marble, he took the shroud from 
off the dead, so that the King and his warriors saw the 
dead king. ‘They expressed their intense astonishment to 
each other. On the King asking whether he might touch 
the dead man’s flesh, the old man said, “No!” But no 
sooner had he asked the question, than he stepped forward 
suddenly and touched the body. He immediately fell 
down backwards, perspired very much, and became changed 
in his appearance. When his warriors saw it, they 
uttered a loud and bitter ory, and all fell down before 
the old man prostrating themselves to the ground. “O 
my Lord! What shall we do with our king?” they 
exclaimed. But the old man replied: “ Did I not tell you 
not to touch the dead body, lest you die.” The warriors 
continued, however, to lament very loudly, and entreated 
the old man a second time, to which he replied: “ Were 
it not that I wish to show favour to you, I should not 
trouble myself about your King. Now stand up, and see what 
I shall do to him.” They all said simultaneously: “ We shall 
do just as our Lord commands us.” “Be not afraid,” said 
the old man, “for there is yet some hope for the King.” 
The old man then took a black horn of a ram, and 
bringing some glowing coals, and placing them in the 
horn, he put it upon the neck of King Alexander, 
Alexander stood up as before, but was dumb, and could 
not utter a word. His warriors were afraid, and wept, 
so their joy was turned to lamentation. “Do not be 
afraid,” exclaimed the old man, who took a certain 
herb, and placed it on the left ear of the King, when he 
opened his mouth and spoke to his men. They were 
all exceedingly rejoiced. ‘ Why,” said the old man to 
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the King, “didst thou not fear to touch the dead body, 
and why didst thou not listen to me and take care? 
Through it thou didst stumble. Did I not command thee, 
saying: ‘Take heed of thy life, that thou touch not the 
body.’” The King replied by saying: “The mouth of 
a fool is a snare to him”; and he said further: “O my 
Lord, I entreat thee to measure the length of this dead 
body for me.” The old man complied with his request, and 
found the measurement to be ninety cubits. The King 
and all his warriors were greatly astonished. “Place now 
the covering upon the body,” said the King; and the old 
man did so, 

17. After this the old man said to the King: “ Come thou 
with me into another chamber, and I will show thee the 
desire of thine eyes.” On entering the chamber with the 
old man, he saw there a very beautiful girl, and the heart 
of the King was broken on account of the girl, his face 
changing many colours. The old man then said to him: 
“Why dost thou tremble so?” To which he replied: “I 
will not withhold from thee that my heart is broken within 
me, on account of the beauty of this maiden.” “Swear, 
then,” said the old man, “that thou wilt not make her 
thy concubine, and I will give her to thee as a wife.” 
The King rejoiced very much, and took three oaths. 
“Now thou mayest go thy way,” said the old man; 
“take her and let her be to thee as wife, since thou hast 
sworn.” The King approached the maiden, took her by 
the hand, and led her into his tent. He then said to his 
warriors: “Take my first wife and carry her into Egypt, 
until I return in peace.” They accordingly took her away 
to Egypt, and told his mother all that had happened to 
them. And the Queen rejoiced, and said in her heart : 
“Why should I hate my son, who came forth from my 
womb. What matters it whether the King or another man 
has begotten him; he is just the same my son, and I shall 
be honoured through him.” She then sent a certain horse 
named Busifal (5°D)3) to her son, since it was very swift 
and strong, the like of which was not to be found in the 
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whole of Egypt. When the horse was brought to the 
King he tried it, and found it to be according to the degire 
of his heart. The King then ordered a great banquet 
to be given to his princes and servants, so that the King 
and his warriors rejoiced. The King then took the maiden 
to wife, and he loved her. The old man, after presenting 
the King with precious stones and all kinds of beautiful 
vessels, blessed him and sent him away, and the King and 
his army went from this tower. 

18. They came to a forest, whence there emerged a 
number of very hairy men, who destroyed many people 
of his small army. They pressed the King very sorely, so 
that he commanded his men to shoot the rebels of the 
forest. But when they shot at them they caught the 
arrows in their hands, and they did not harm them. As 
soon as the King saw that this kind of war was of no 
avail against them, he ordered his men to burn the forest 
with fire, which they did, and they fled [A, and they 
were burned in the fire]. 

19. After the King hod departed thence, he came to the 
land of Carthage (WII Qartigonia), the length of which 
was a thirty days’ journey, In the whole of this land there 
Was not a woman to be seen; they were kept in subterranean 
places. The King asked the people for tribute, and they 
brought him a hundred thousand talents of gold and precious 
stones. They moreover brought him a large, strange-looking 
fish. Its scales were red, it had but one eye in its forehead, 
and its teeth were as black as pitch. The King did not wish 
to eat it, and ordered it to be cast away to the dogs, but 
when the dogs ate it they died. The King was very angry 
at this, and said to them: “ Why do yon seek to kill me and 
ull my people?” They were silent, and were not able to 
reply, 80 the King ordered his men, saying: “ Arm your- 
selves and go to war against these men, who sought to 
lay their hands on you.” They did so. They fought 
a great battle with them, which lasted for three days 
and three nights, and the King prevailed over them, and 
slew of them men without number. The women then came 


out from beneath the ground, and fought against the King 
and all his host, but the King again prevailed over these 
also, and slew a great number of those who had hidden 
themselves under the ground, 

20. The King then went forth from thence and fought 
against the inhabitants of Antiochia (? N°D"DIN; N'DIOIN), 
and slew of them 30,000 men, and took away all their arms. 
They fell before him to the ground, and the King had 
mercy upon them, and ordered them to be saved alive. 
They afterwards brought him 500 talents of gold, and 
putting upon them a tribute, the King went away from them. 

21. He next came to the land of Alsilah (“'¥9S), which 
was as black as pitch. The men of that place fought against 
the King, who said to them: “ Why are ye stiff-necked 
towards me?” “ Because,” they replied, “we have never had 
either king or ruler, and we have hitherto been free from 
all the peoples of the land.” The King then said: “I do 
not seek your silver or your gold, but only all the young 
children that were born this year. Give me them as 
a present with which to feed my dogs.” “We do not 
think it right,” they replied, “to give our children away 
as food for thy dogs. If thou desirest it, take our silver 
and our gold in abundance, but if not we must fight with 
thee.” The King then took counsel with his wise men, 
who said: “Do not take their silver or their gold, but 
fight against them, and then thou wilt obtain fame among 
the nations.” The King listened to their voice, and went 
to war against the enemy, and prevailed, He slew of them 
numberless men, and took their silver and gold and all 
their precious objects, until they scorned silver and gold 
and only took precious stones. 

22. The King went forth from that place and came to the 
land of Armenia (? N°3O0N Argonia). The men of that 
place went out to meet him, all the men of war, and fought 
against him and slew many of his men, but the King 
prevailed over them on the second day and slew a great 
number of them. The King went forth with his standard 
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and came with great strength against the fortress of their 
king. There he found an exceedingly great number of 
precious stones; he took all their precious objects and 
divided them among his men. He made a great feast to 
all his servants, and remained there nine days, It happened 
in the night-time that a frog came before the bed of the 
King, and in its mouth it held a certain herb. The King 
said to himself: “This has not come here for nothing.” 
He thereupon drew his sword upon the frog and slew it, 
It emitted a stench so foul that many of his men died 
through it. The King also became very ill, but the 
physicians cured him. 

23. The King went from that place and came to the land 
of ‘Ofla (? MOEN, or ‘Arpola nner). The people of that 
land came out to meet him and killed many of his people. 
But the King ultimately prevailed over them, and slew of 
them about 40,000 men, and took their gold and precious 
stones. 

24. He then passed from that land across the water, 
and came to a certain forest, in the midst of which sweet 
waters were flowing. The King then had rafts made, and 
ordered his men to go up to its source, and he abode there 
on the rafts with his men, but a wind blew up and cast 
the King and all his army into a cave, from which the 
water issued. For twenty-nine days the King was wading 
through the waters, seeing neither the sun nor the moon 
during this time. At the end of the twenty-nine days he 
emerged from the cave into the light of the world, and 
found two large red trees, upon which two old men were 
sitting. One of them was blind and (the other) dumb. 
On seeing them the King said: “Why are you sitting 
here?” To which the other old man replied: “To hear 
tidings of the future from these trees.” “Is it possible,” said 
the King, “that these trees are able to speak?” “0 my 
Lord the King,” said the old man, “do not be surprised, 
for I tell thee the truth, that these trees speak on the third 
hour of the day, and whatever one asks of them they tell, 
except of the day of death.” The King expressed his 
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great astonishment, and fixed his tent there. It came to 


_pass on the morrow, at the third hour, that a voice went 
out from the tree and called the King, saying: “O my 
Lord the King, ask of me whatever thou art searching 
for, except one thing, and I will tell thee?” The King 
then said: “Shall I reign ten years?” “Thou wilt 
reign,” said the tree, “ten years and more.” ‘Shall I 
reign forty years?” asked the King, but the voice was 
silent and did not answer him. The King further asked: 
“Shall I reign thirty-five years?” “Thou wilt reign 
thirty-five years and more.” “How much longer (than 
thirty-five years)?” The voice was again silent and did 
not reply. The King then knew that he would not reign 
as long as forty years. The King then asked: “Shall 
I return to Egypt?” To which the voice answered: 
“Thou shalt die in a strange land, and shalt be buried in 
the land of Israel(?).” ‘Shall my son reign after me?” 
asked the King. “Thy son‘shall not reign after thee, 
but thy kingdom shall be divided among four rulers.” The 
King, on asking further questions, was not answered. 


3 24, reads totally differently, and in some particulars more correctly :-— 
. was King went rel from that lace and came to the land of the Dwarts, 
and their King who over thom came to meet the King 
Alexander, who on seeing him exclaimed: ‘Art thou it, O King Antalonia! 
tell me what thou wishest and I will do for thee.’ But Antalonia replied : 


* Nay, I am willing to offer thee any amount of gold and silver if thou desirest 
it.’ Alexander amid; ‘I do not wiah anything from thee, except thon givest me 
herbs which are for healing.’ So they told Alexander the virtues of all 
the herbs and their wers, Alexander stayed there three days and ordered 


Antalonia: * Which I to turn from here, as L have gone ont of my 
Sbuistry for the parpose poe the whole world F” Antalonia replied ; 
‘There are a great number of ki ge Sec he er nae se 
a ‘aheat I ti Si 
oe fe my sale if thou wish place under paver, te 


to take that to thee ; only tell me 
"ua toutet’ Awd ke <8 ba et teen tecenigh the Dark 
ill give thee precious stones which are brilliant as the sun. 
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25. The King went forth thence, passing through the 
Mountains of Darkness by means of a pearl which gave 
bim light. A king came out to meet him, and, paying him 
great honour, did whatever he commanded. It happened 
while the two kings were sitting together with their crowns 
on their head, that two men came before the king. One 
of them said to the king: “O my Lord! I bought a piece 
of ground from this man and desired to build upon it, 
but on digging it I found a treasure and an immense store 
of riches, so I said to the seller: ‘Take thy treasure, for 
I have not bought this from thee, but only the ground.’” 
The other man answered, and said to the king: “My 
Lord, when I sold my ground to this man, I sold him aleo 
everything that it may have contained, from the depth of 
the ground to the height of the firmament, and since this 
man does not wish to associate himself with robbery so do 
I not wish to do so.” The king thereupon said to one 
of them: “Hast thou a son?” He replied: “Yes, my 
Lord.” To the other the king asked: “ Hast thou a 
daughter?” On replying that he had, the king said: 
“Then give thy son to his daughter, and let the treasure 
be given to both of them.” Alexander laughed at this 
decision, which seemed wonderful to him. The king, 
noticing Alexander, said: “Why dost thou laugh? Have 
I not judged well, and have I not acted justly?” “Thou 
hast judged well,” answered Alexander, “and thon hast 
acted justly, but if this had been my kingdom I should not 


day these trees spenk and tell the man what he asks for, except the day 
of his death.’ The King was greatly astonished, and he fixed his tent close 
to the trees. On the morrow, at the third hour, a voice came forth from the 
tree, saying: * My lord King, ask whatever thou wishost, and I will tell thee, 
except the one thing.’ And he said, * Shall I reign ten years?’ And the tree 
ee, *Ten and more.’ And he asked, *Shall I reign twenty years?’ 
‘Twenty years and more.’ And the King asked, * Shall I reign thirty years?’ 
‘Thirty years and more,’ And he asked, * Shall I reign forty vears?* “But no 
answer came. He then asked again, ‘Shall I reign thirty-five yours?’ And 
the answer came, ‘ Thirty-five years and more.’ He thereupon’ asked, ‘ How 
many more?’ But again no answer was given. Thus he knew that he would 
not reign forty years. He then asked, * Will my son rule after me?’ And the 
treo replied: * Thy son will not rule after thee, for thy kingdom will be divided 
among thy four generals.’ He asked many more questions, but the tree did not 
reply any louger. 
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have decided thus.” “How, then, wouldst thou have 
acted ?”’ asked the king. “Why, if this had been my 
kingdom,” he said, “I should have killed the two men and 
have taken all their money.” The king was much 
astonished at this, and said: “Does God’s sun shine in 
thy kingdom?” “Yes.” “Are there dews in thy 
kingdom?” “Yes.” “ Are there small and large cattle 
in thy kingdom?” “Yes.” Then said the king: “It is, 
then, through the merit of the animals that you live and 
are sustained, as it is ssid, ‘Both man and animal God 
saves.’ ” 

26. Alexander went forth from that place and came to Afriq 
(DEN), which he subdued. They gave him 180 talents 
of gold and very precious stones. The King, departing 
thence, came to the land of Ansiq (PIN), and found 
there only women; the men dwelt on the other side of the 
river. The men, however, never crossed the river, but the 
women used to do so in order to have relations with the 
men, and if « woman bore a male child she carried it across 
the river, and the men took it and reared it; but when 
a female was born the woman reared it until it was five 
years of age, and then taught it the art of war. The 
women rode horses, and continually crossed the river two 
or three times every year to fight their neighbours, King 
Alexander sent word to the Queen, saying: “Do not 
refrain from coming to me with thy princesses and with all 
thy precious things; do not be stiff-necked before me, 
because it will act as a stumbling-block to thee.” The 
Queen answered the messengers of Alexander, saying : 
“What right has my Lord to come to my land in order 
to war against me?” ““ He humbles,” said they, “all his 
enemies beneath his feet; there is no wall which is too high 
for him; kingdoms and peoples have fallen beneath him, 
and whatever he does, prospers.” “Tell then your Lord 
that he does not appear to me to be wise, but only his 
lucky hour favours him.” “ Why dost thou speak thus,” 
they’ said, “of our master?” “ Because,” said she, “ we are 
" 3.mA.s. 1897, a 
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recognized to be speakers of truth. If your Lord were 
wise, he would not have come here to war with women, 
because, if he conquers, the world will say: ‘ What glory 
is there in having conquered women? are not men swifter 
than they ? he was sure to conquer them.’ On the other 
hand, if the women are victorious, what will the world say ? 
* Women have been found able to conquer so great a king.’ 
None of his former victories will then redound to his honour 
and praise, but shame will come upon him and will be 
magnified by all those who hear of it.” The messengers 
returned to Alexander, and ssid to him: “ Thus and 
thus has the Queen said to us”; and her words pleased 
Alexander and all his people, to whom he said: “ What 
sball I do? If I go away without having gone to war 
against them and without obtaining a victory over them, 
all who hear of it will say that women have conquered 
me.” He therefore said: “I shall not go away from here 
until I see the Queen herself and speak to her face to face.” 

27. When the Queen heard that the King was coming to 
see her, she assembled 5000 virgins, clothed them in fine 
linen, silk, and lace-work, and mounted them on camels. In 
this manner they came to meet the King. When the Queen 
approached Alexander’s camp, she said to her maidens: 
“Look at me and do what I do.” Thus they did. The 
Queen then hastened and uncovered one of her breasts, and 
all followed her example. The King and all his people 
were much amazed when they saw this. The King imme- 
diately hastened to ride up to her, and, embracing and 
kissing her, said: “ Why did you act like this?” to which 
she replied: “It is customary and right in this kingdom, 
when receiving a king, to show him the beauty of our 
bodies.” “What can I do for you?” said the King. 
“Thou shalt do nothing,” said the Queen, “except leave 
us and do not destroy our land.” The King then said: 
“Tf thou wilt accept the kingdom from me I will leave 
you, but if not, I shall destroy your land?” « Why,” 
answered the Queen, . wilt thou destroy my land, and add 
iniquity to thy iniquity; for we have of old sworn that 


* we shall not bear (submit to) the yoke of any king; but 


if thou desirest I shall give thee gold, silver, and brass, 
and very precious stones, the like of which thou, nor thy 
fathers, nor thy grandfathers, have never seen.” The King 
then said to her; “If I fight with thee and conquer thee 
I shall take the precious stones, the gold and silver, and 
everything which thou hast from thee.” But the Queen 
replied: “Thou hast thought foolishly in this, because I 
have stored with my maidens all our treasures in a place 
which it is impossible for thee to find, wert thou even to turn 
the earth topsy-turvy.” But the King said to her: “If thou 
dost not reveal all thy treasures I shall torture thee and all 
thy maidens, until thou show me the place of thy treasures.”” 
The Queen replied: “We have already sworn, both we and 
our handmaidens, not to reveal any of our treasures to any 
man in the world. Therefore, stop thy words, because it 
will not help thee.” At this the King said: “What can 
I do for thee, for thou art much wiser than I am? I have 
only spoken in this manner to test thee, and now give me 


_ the gold and the precious stones as thou hast spoken, and 


I shall depart in peace from thee.”, The Queen thereupon 
hastened to blow upon a strange little trumpet, and there 
came to her a yery beautiful maiden, to whom the Queen 
said: “Take with thee my maidens and bring me the gold 
und the precious stones which I have stored in the place 
shown to thee.” The girl hastened and brought the King 
gold and the precious stones, at which all wondered who 
saw it. Even the King wondered at it. 

28, And he said to her: “Comply, I entreat thee, with 
my request, and I shall then know that I have found favour 
in thine eyes.” The Queen replied: “I will do anything 
thou askest, except one thing, viz. to accept my own 
kingdom from thee.” He then said: “I only ask thee 
to be with thee this night.” “I have hearkened,” 
said the Queen, “to thy request; but swear to me that 
thy men will not do the same to my maidens, for such 
things are not done in the whole of my land.” The King 
said: “I will do according to thy word,” and he swore 








unto her and passed the word of command in all his eamp, 


saying: “He who molests the Queen’s maidens shall surely 
be put to death.” It came to pass in the night that the 
King sent messengers to bring the Queen to his tent; but 
she refused to go, saying: “It is not proper here for a woman 
to go to a man”; and the King said: “She has spoken the 
truth,” and rising, he went to the Queen, and she conceived 
by him. In the morning the Queen said: “I have con- 
ceived by thee.” “ How dost thou know?” said the King. 
“ Because,” she said, “TI noticed by the planets of the sky 
that I bad conceived a male, who will be a mighty warrior, 
and he will slay very many, and in his old age will be slain 
himself.” While she was yet speaking with the King, one 
of her maidens came up and, crying to the King, said: 
“One of thy men has done violence to me.” The 
King thereupon grew angry, and said: “Who is the man 
that has done this thing?” “Ga‘tan (jMY3),” they replied, 
“the guardian of thy treasures.” “ Hasten, then,” said the 
King, “and bring him to me.” They accordingly hastened 
to bring him before the King. The King said: Why hast 
thou transgressed my command?” to which Ga‘tan answered : 
“Why should I banter with words? Know thou that if thou 
wilt not swear to me that thou wilt do no harm to me, 
thou shalt not see again any of the treasures entrusted to my 
care; for I have hidden them in a place, which it is im- 
possible for thee to discover.” The King waxed exceedingly 
angry, and did not know what to do. At length he said 
to Ga'tan: “Wherefore hast thou acted so evilly and 
committed such iniquity against meP” « Because,” said 
Ga‘tan, “my evil inclination got the better of me, and 
I had not the strength to restrain myself.” The King 
then said, “I shall swear”; and he did so, « Show me 
now,” said the King, “ my treasures.” He showed them to 
the King, who took them away, and entrusted them to Asan 
(or Asdan, Isdan | TSN) the chamberlain, It came to pass ea 
day, when the King was dining at his table, that he raised 
his eyes and beheld Ga‘tan standing in front of him, with 
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his eyes fixed upon the King. The King was terrified, and 
cried: “Remove this man from me.” But while he was 
giving his command, Ga‘tan suddenly ran against him with 
his knife, and stuck it into the King. When his men 
siw this they trembled, and, dashing forward, caught hold 
of Ga‘tan. Antipal (or Antofil Sano), the physician, 
however, came quickly, and, applying some herb to the 
wound, cured him immediately, as the reward for which 
the King gave him many presents. The King commanded 
Ga‘tan to be torn to pieces by the dogs, limb by limb. 
This being done, the anger of the King was assuaged. 
29. After this the King journeyed, with all his army, in 
the direction of the land of Hagar (737%). It was soon told 
him that the King of Hagar had set out to fight against him; 
but he laughed and scoffed at the idea. He sent messengers 
to the King of Hagar, saying: “ What hast thou seen that 
thou art stiff-necked, and that thou leviest thine army to 
fight against me? Has it not been told thee of the deeds 
T have done by the strength of my hand, and of the 
kingdoms and peoples I have subjected beneath my sway.” 
The messengers accordingly carried the wish of the King, 
saying: ‘Thus and thus are the words of Alexander.” The 
King of Hagar replied to the messengers of the King 
(Alexander), saying: “Say unto your Lord : ‘ What sin have 
I committed or what transgression have I made that thou 
hast come to war against me, and to destroy my land ?’” 
They reported his words to the King, upon which the King 
said to his people: “Prepare ye the implements of war, 
for at this time to-morrow I shall go to him and shall 
humble his pride.” They accordingly prepared their 
implements of war and went to fight with the king. But 
the King of Hagar anticipated this, and commanded his 
men to dig pits and to hollow caves throughout the whole 
land, and to cover them with straw, so that Alexander and 
his army should stumble thereon and fall in them. This, 
however, was told Alexander, and it appeared dangerous 
to him, so that he feared to go there, on account of the 
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depth of the pits which the servants of the King of Hagar 
had ‘ug. He therefore sent word a second time, saying : 
“Listen to my counsel and do not be stiff-necked ; come, 
now, to me and bring me a tribute, and I shall go away 
in peace and not destroy thy land.” The King of Hagar 
sent word saying: “I willingly will empty my treasure- 
houses if he then only will leave my country.” The 
messengers brought this word to Alexander, who accepted 
it, and the King of Hagar came to him with the choicest 
of his men and with very precious stones, The King, on 
receiving them, departed from his land. 

30. He then turned in the direction of Jerusalem, for 
he was told of the power, of the strength, and of the might 
of the Jews, so that Alexander said: “If I do not conquer 
the Jews, my glory will be sccounted for nothing.” He 
therefore journeyed thence, and arrived in twenty-six 
days with all his camp at Dan. He then sent messengers 
to Jerusalem, saying: “Thus sayeth the mighty king 
Alexander: ‘ You have dwelt here so many years, in which 
you have never yet paid me tribute, poll-tax, or (other) 
taxes; now that this letter is brought to you, collect and 
send me your tribute, and this is the tribute which I ask 
of you: all the treasures of the house of God, which you 
have stored in the Temple for several years.’”” When the 
people heard this, they were very much afraid, and pro- 
claiming a fast they clothed themselves with sackeloth, and 
prayed toGod. And the old men and the sages in Jerusalem 
took counsel together as to the reply they should send King 
Alexander, The High Priest Anani (332) accordingly wrote 
to Alexander, saying: “Thus say the men of Jerusalem, 
the thing that thou askest is too difficult for them ; they 
are not able to do this thing, because we have not the 
power to bring forth the treasures contained in the house 
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forth the treasures of the Temple which our ancestors 
have dedicated.” When King Alexander read the better 
of the men of Jerusalem, he grew very angry, and 
swore by his idol that he would not leave that land 
ere he had made Jerusalem and its temple a heap of 
ruins. It happened on that night, when the King was 
lying in his bed and could not sleep, that he opened the 
window, and lifting up his eyes he saw an angel of God 
with drawn sword standing before him. He trembled 
very much, and said to the angel: “Why will my Lord 
smite his servant?’’ But the angel answered, and said, 
“Am I not he who subdues kings beneath thee; why, 
then, wilt thou do evil in the eyes of the Lord, to destroy 
his land and his people?" The King, replying to the 
angel who addressed him, said: ‘“ Whatever thou tellest 
me I will do.” The angel, clothed in linen, then said: 
“ Beware lest thou doest evil to the men of Jerusalem, 
but when thou enterest it thou shalt ask after the welfare 
of the city, and do good to them, and give thy treasures 
to be stored up in the House of God. If thou re- 
bellest against my word know that thou shalt surely 
die, thou and all that belong to thee.” Alexander was 
grieved at this, and said to the angel clothed in white 
linen: “It is very hard for me to do this thing, to 
degrade my honour, but if it is evil in thine eyes I shall 
return and not enter Jerusalem.” But the angel retorted : 
“ By thy life! return not until thou enter Jerusalem, and 
there place thy treasures in the House of God.” 

31. It came to pass on the morrow that the King journeyed 
with all his host to Jerusalem. When he arrived at the 
gate of the city, the High Priest Anani, together with eighty 
priests clad in holy garments, came forth to meet the King, 
and to entreat him not to destroy the city. When Alexander 
saw the High Priest Anaui, he alighted from his horse, 
and prostrating himself to the ground, embraced the feet 
of the High Priest, and kissed them. The warriors of 
Alexander, seeing this, were very much angered, and said 
to the King: “ Why dost thou do this, and humble thy 
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honour before an old man like this? Do not all the kings 
of the earth bow down before thy feet, and now thou 
degradest thy honour before this man: what will the world 
say?” “Do not be surprised,” answered he, “for this 
old man who has come here is the likeness of the angel 
of God who goes before me at the time of battle, and who 
tramples down nations beneath me; I therefore do him 
this great honour.” When the High Priest Anani heard 
the words of the King, he bowed down to the God of 
Israel, and blessing God in a loud voice said: “O my 
Lord, if I have found favour in thy sight, do not harm the 
men of Jerusalem, for they are thy servants ready to perform 
thy will.” The King replied: “Instead of entreating me 
on behalf of the men of Jerusalem, entreat the men of 
Jerusalem on my behalf, for I am not able to do any 
harm to them, for the angel of God has warned me, and 
commanded me to do no evil to them.” All the warriors of 
Jerusalem, its old and its wise and its pious men, brought 
the King to the upper castle in Jerusalem, where he remained 
three days, and on the fourth day the King said to the 
High Priest: “Shew me, I entreat thee, the temple of the 
great God who subdues nations beneath me." The King 
and his warriors then went into the temple of God, and 
on lifting up his eyes, behold, an angel clad in white linen 
stood before him. The King, on seeing him, instantaneously 
prostrated himself at his full length upon the ground, and 
lifting up his voice he cried: “This is indeed the house 
of God, the like of which there is none in the world.” 
The King then brought forth vessels of gold and silver 
and precious stones, and placed them in the treasury of the 
Temple, and he sought the High Priest Anani and the other 
priests who took the gold that they should make a statue 
of him in the Temple as a token and a remembrance. 
But the High Priest and the other priests replied: “We 
cannot do this thing, to make a graven image or any 
likeness (or figure) in the Temple, but listen to our counsel ; 
give this gold, of which thou desirest a statue to be made, 
to the treasury of the House of God, by means of which 
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the poor and the crippled of the city will be maintained. 
As for thy good name and thy remembrance, all the mules 
born this year shall be named Alexander after thee.” This “0 
thing pleased the King, who forthwith weighed forty talents s 
of the finest gold, and placed it in the hands of the High uf 
Priest Anani and the other priests, saying to them, “Pray 
for me continually”; and he added more silver and gold and 
other precious stones to the treasury, and entrusted them 
to the High Priest, who acceded to his wish to pray for 
him continually.' 

32. The King then journeyed from Jerusalem, and 
passed over to Galilea, and thence to Qardonia (or Qironia, 
NMP, MINN"), a land very fruitful and fat. The 
inhabitants lived in tents, and they had no houses, and 
the ‘only clothes they possessed were those made from 
camel's hair, but on account of the extreme heat they 
could not bear any clothing oa them. When they heard 
the report of Alexander's arrival they went forth to 
meet him, and made obeisance to him. The King re- 
ceived them and spoke to them, and testing them with 
riddles and in various sciences, found them very clever. 
He wondered at the greatness of their wisdom, and 
said to them: “ Whatever you ask of me I will give you.” 
They thereupon all cried: “Give us everlasting life.” The 
King, however, was confused, and confessed his inability 
to do that. “If, then,” they replied, “thou hast not the 
power to do this, we shall not ask thee anything more.” 
They then said: “Do thou ask what shall be given to 
thee.” The King replied: “I only ask for some choice 
herbs which you are so clever in knowing their virtue.” 
“We shall do,” said they, “what thou askest.” They 
accordingly brought the King many herbs, and explained 
to him their virtue, their use, and their power of healing, 


t A. “Comii out from the Temple, Alexander and his hoxt stayed three nights 
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and the King went searching everywhere for similar herbs, 
so that he should be able to recognize them in any place, 
He commanded his physicians to write down all the herbs 
and their use, and ordered them to place the book in which 
they were written into the treasure-house. After these 
things King Alexander became very ill, and he commanded 
the book of cures, which was placed in the treasury, to be 
brought to him. They brought it, and found instructions 
as to his disease, and the physicians accordingly cured him 
by means of it. Among the physicians there was one 
who hated the King, so he stole the book of cures and 

“burned it in the fire. When it was told the King he was 
very much grieved, and he rent his garments, and com- 
manded the culprit to be brought before him, but he had 
fled and was not to be found. 

33. After this the King journeyed to the land of Qartinia 
(NIP), where they received the King with great honours, 
The name of the king was Ardos (or Amzosh DYTIN). 
He brought him into his residence, the name of which 
was ‘Amaq (or ‘Ariq; Zeriq poy). There was a woman 
there whose beauty was so great that all who looked at 
her praised her, and testified that there was not her 
equal in the whole world. Now every month it was the 
custom of this woman to go once to the temple of the 
god Asilin (Apolon 7) (}5°¥N), in order to offer there 
a sacrifice of idolatry, and whenever she passed through 
the market-place of the city all the workmen ceased from 
their work and ran after her to gaze upon her beauty, 
This woman continually passed to the temple, and burned 
incense. One day Matan (FS), the priest of Asilin 
(})7"SN), in the temple of the god, saw her and had 
almost lost his mind after her. Once when she had come 
to the temple to offer incense to Baal, Matan the priest 
said to her: “I have been sent to thee from our holy 
Asilin ("oreN)” The woman rejoiced, and said to Matan: 





“Tell me, I entreat thee, what thou wishest to say, and 
do not hide anything from me.” ‘“ Know,” said Matan, 
“that Asilin (yo*EN) desires to come to thee, and to beget 
a son by thee like himself, for there is not another woman 
in the world that is fit to be with him except thee.” The 
woman rejoiced, and said: “ Whatever Asilin (parse) 
commands me I shall do, and shall not neglect anything.” 
Matan then said to the woman: “If, then, thou hearkenest 
to the words of Asilin (PTS), go thou and obtain per- 
mission from thy husband, and if he be willing, do thou 
come to the temple this very night and thou shalt beget 
ason by Asilin (""sN).” The woman thereupon hastened 
to her husband, and told him whatever Matan had said 
to her, to which her husband replied: “Do that which 
seemeth good in thy eyes, but take with thee into the 
temple of Asilin (poss) pillows, coverings, and wtaps, 
and silk garments to spread over them.” She did so, 
and having taken them, made a couch in the temple 
behind the altar. It came to pass on the night that the 
woman went to the temple that her handmaid came with her, 
and Matan said to the woman: “It is not right that thy 
handmaid should come with thee into the temple, because — 
she is not worthy of it.” The woman therefore told her 
handmaid to go out of the temple, and to lie down before 
the door until dawn. In the middle of the night Matan 
came into the temple by way of the door of the second 
gate, and the handmaid, hearing the creaking of the door, 
was frightened, and, rising from her bed, she went softly 
into the temple, and bebeld Matan coming into it. She 
was afraid lest he should kill her, therefore she did not 
speak, but beheld him kissing and embracing her mistress. 
. ... She waited until he had exhausted his strength, and 
then, going in secretly, she took the statue of Asilin (pss) 
and struck him upon his head with it, so that he died on the 
bed of her mistress. The handmaid then said: “What is this 
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thon hast done, for thou hast defiled thyself with another 
man?” The woman quaked and trembled, for she knew 
that she was defiled, and, lifting up her voice, she wept; 
but her handmaid said to her: “Do not ery, because 
what has been done cannot be undone; therefore remain 
silent, and go to thy house, and do not say anything about 
it.” But the woman replied: “Do not tell me to remain 
silent, for it is impossible for me to restrain my words, for 
I am defiled, and no other man than my husband has ever 
touched me.” She then went out, and, placing her hand 
upon her head, she wailed until she came to her husband, 
who said unto her, “What ails thee?” and she told him 
all that had happened, but her husband could not reproach 
her, since he had given her permission to go to the temple 
of Asilin (1Y9°¥N). 

34. Her husband then went to the king and related to 
him everything that had occurred, and that his handmaid 
had killed Matan. The king then asked Alexander how 
he would decide in this case, and Alexander said: “If 
the kingdom were mine, I would pull down the temple of 
Asilin (Y*N) to its very foundation, since it has been defiled, 
and it is therefore not right to pray within its precincts,” 
The king thereupon commanded the temple of Asilin (PsN) 
to be pulled down to its foundations, and that Matan, who 
was killed, should be burned with fire. Alexander then said: 
“Send the woman to me, that I may see her beauty.” 
The king sent for her. She came to the king. When 
Alexander beheld her he was amazed at her beauty, which 
appeared wonderful to bim. On asking the king to give 
her to him, he replied: “Far be it from me to do such 
a thing, to take a woman from her husband while he 
is yet living. The land would be filled with wicked- 
ness.” Upon this King Alexander went away in great 
anger, and sent a message to the king, saying: “If 
thou wilt not give me this woman, know that fierce 
wars will be waged in thy kingdom.” But thé king 





replied: “Let him do that which seems right to him, 
for I shall not give her to him, because I am honoured 
in all my kingdom through her, and if she goes away 
from my kingdom it will create a great rebellion.” 
As soon as Alexander saw that the king would not part 
with her he got ready his implements of war, and fought 
against the king and was victorious. He killed many 
of his warriors, and, seizing the king, ordered him to be 
put in chains of iron. Alexander then took the woman 
by force, and he loved her very much, and made for her 
a temple of gold, the length of which was eleven cubits, 
its breadth six cubits, and its height fifteen cubits. He 
covered the beams of the temple with very precious 
stones. It contained no windows, but the precious stones 
gave light during the day and night. The King then 
placed the woman within it. The temple was placed on 
iron wheels, and several horses drew it along, but the 
woman did not move from her place within the temple, 
for all the food was prepared for her. She conceived by 
Alexander, and bore a son, whose name they called 
Alexander. The King rejoiced very much, and made a 
Jarge banquet for all his princes and servants, and he 
placed the crown of sovereignty on her head and made 
her Queen. And the King was very merry, with all his 
host, and distributed money and presented many gifts. 
35. It came to pass after this that Alexander, the King’s son, 
died after nine months, and also his horse Busfal (75513), 
and the King wept very bitterly for both of them, and 
commanded his son and his horse Busfal to be buried by the 
side of each other. He then ordered a large and beautiful 
mausoleum to be built over them, and he consoled his 
wife and went to her so that she conceived, and at the 
time of her bearing, which was very hard, she died. The 
King and all his host showed great mourning, and the 
King rent his garments, beat his hands one upon the other, 
tore out his hair, and fell upon the ground. His princes 
came to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted, so 
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they went away from the King and left him alone. He 
then took a rope and tried to hang himself, but his princes 
perceiving it, ran to him and took the rope away and 
reproved him, saying: “ Why wilt thou refuse to reign ? 
Are there no more women in the world that thou seekest 
to hang thyself for one?” Thus they continued to speak 
to him for a long time, and they said: “If it be 
pleasing to thee let us send scribes and messengers in all 
the provinces of the King, and let them seck and search 
for virgins or beautiful wives, and let the King crown 
her who appears best in the eyes of the King.” This 
thing pleased the King, so he sent messengers and they 
found a very beautiful maiden in the land of Africa (Afriqia, 
NPN). They brought her to the King, and he loved 
her, and placing the crown of sovereignty upon her head. 
he made her Queen. 

36. It came to pass after this that the King journeyed 
with all his camp and arrived at a certain very large forest. 
At that place there ran against the army strange beasts 
with five horns, which destroyed a great part of the army, 
On seeing this the King said to his men: “Take fire and 
brimstone and pitch and burn the forest ; perhaps God, 
with His abundant mercy, will save us from these wild 
beasts.” They accordingly hastened to burn the trees of 
the forest, and the wild beasts ran away: thus the King and 
the army were suved. 

37. They then went forth from that place and came to the 
land of ‘Ofrat (MD). There they found a large river 
strange to behold. Both the King and his army were 
thirsting for water, but were afraid to drink the watdlrs 
of that river, so the King commanded them to dig wells 
round about the river. They thus found plenty of water to 
quench the thirst of the King, themselves, and the cattle, 
The King then said to his army: “Let us encamp here 
by the water, because I like the odour emanating from it, 
which is healthy.” They aecordingly encamped there for 
ten days. And it came to pass on the tenth day that one 





of the King's hunters caught some birds, and killing them, 
washed them in the water of that river, but when he put 
them in the water, in order to wash them, they came to life 
and flew away. When the servant of the King saw this 
he hastened to the river and drank of its waters, and then 
told the King, who exclaimed that it must be the water of 
the Garden of Eden, and whoever drank of it would live for 
ever. ‘Go and bring me some to drink.” The servant, 
taking a vessel, went to bring the water; he sought, but 
was not able to find it, so, returning, he said to the King: 
“T was not able to find the water of that river, for the 
Lord has hidden it from me.” The King, on hearing 
this, grew so angry that he took his sword and cut off 
his head. The headless servant then went to the great 
sea. Menahem, the scribe, says in the name of our sages 
that there exist headless men in the sea who overturn 
ships, but when one approaches to overturn a ship, if 
the passengers cry out, “Flee, flee! Behold thy master, 
Alexander,” they at once run away, and the ship is saved. 
88. The king Alexander, ordering the image of himself to 
be brought to him, swore by it that he would not return 
until he came to a place where there is no way to turn 
either to the right or to the left, nor any place through 
which to pass. The King then journeyed with all his 
host, and, passing the river, came to a very large gate 
about thirty cubits high. The King was amazed at the 
height of it, and heard a voice calling to him. It was 
the voice of the keeper of the gute, behind which the 
righteous are. The King then, raising his eyes, saw letters 
engraved on the gate. He thereupon called Menahem the 
scribe, who read the inscription, which was: “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gutes, and be elevated, ye gates of the world,” 
etc. The King went from that place, and wandered among 
the hills with all his army for fully six months, during 
which time the way of the hills did not come to an end, 
until the end of that time, when they came to a plain where 
stood another immense beautiful gate, whose height the eye 
of no man could reach. Upon it there was an inscription 
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in very large and exceedingly beautiful letters. Menahem 
read the inscription, which said: “This is the gate of the 
Lord, through which the righteous shall enter.” Menahem 
explained the letters and the words to the King, who ex- 
claimed : “ This is certainly the Garden of Eden!” The King 
then cried out: “ Who is there upon this gate ?” and a voice 
answered : “This is the gate of the Garden of Eden, and 
no uncircumcised man may enter it.” Accordingly, in the 
night-time, Alexander circumcised the flesh of his foreskin, 
and his physicians cured him immediately by means of herbs. 
But nothing of this was known in the camp, for he com- 
manded his physicians not to say anything. On the morrow, 
the King said unto the gate-keepers: “Give me a token 
and I shall go on my way.” They then gave him a box 
(chest) in which was something like a piece of the eye. 
The King stretched forth his hand to lift it from the 
ground, but was unable to do so, The King then cried, 
and said: “ What have you given me?” They replied, 
“This is an eye.” “ What is the use of it to me?” the 
King said. “This is a sign,” said they, “that thine eye is 
not satisfied with riches, nor will thy desire be satisfied 
by thy roaming over the earth.” “ But how,” said 
Alexander, “can I lift it from the earth?” “ Place,” they 
said “some dust upon the eye, and then thou canst do what 
thou wilt with it, and this is a sign that thine eye will 
not be satisfied with riches until thou return to the earth 
from which thou wast taken.” The King did so: he placed 
some dust on the eye, and lifting it from the ground, placed 
it in his treasure-house, together with his treasures, to be 
a remembrance of his having obtained a token from the 
Garden of Eden. 

39. It came to pass after this that the King said to 
himself: “I am not yet satisfied with what I have hitherto 
done.” He then ordered his warriors to bring him four 
large and strong eagles, The King then ordered them 
to be starved for three days. On the third day the King 
took a board, and ordered his men to bind him upon 
it. The King then ordered four iron pikes to be fixed 
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at the four ends of the board, and then ordered four 
pieces of meat to be stuck on the four pikes. The 
King then said: “Take the four eagles and bind their 
legs to the four corners of the board.” They did so. Now 
the eagles were starving, and, on seeing the meat fixed 
above them, they lifted their wings and flew to reach the 
meat, but they, of course, could not. They flew until they 
reached the clouds. When the King had almost died on 
account of the heat of the clouds, he quickly turned the 
pikes, on which the meat was stuck, downwards. When 
the eagles saw this they descended after the meat until they 
reached the land. The King said: “When I was placed 
between heaven and earth [ saw all the world in the midst 
of the waters, and the world, with all its inhabitants, seemed 
to me like a cup floating on the waters of Oceanus.” 

40. The King then said to his wise men: “Make me a 
hollow (bell of) white glass, for I am not satisfied yet that 
T have been and I have seen what is above, for now I will 
descend and see what is under the earth.” The King then 
sat in the glass, and took with him a fowl and a brilliant * 
stone which gives light. He then said to his wise men: “Let 
me descend into the sea, and wait for me a whole year; 
if I do not return after the year, return then to your 
tents.” His sages accordingly let him down into the sea, 
and the glass floated from sea to sea, and descended into 
the depths, where he saw everything the sea contains, 
large and small. When the King had seen all that he 
wished, he took the fowl and strangled it, so that the 
blood issued from it. Now the great sea (Mediterranean ?) 
does not retain any blood, so it vomited the King upon the 
dry land at the end of three days (months), and cast him 
among a people which he did not know, and whose language 
he did not understand. The form of the people of this 
land, both of the men and the women, was as follows: 
their faces were about two cubits in width, in the middle 
of which they had one eye, and their legs were very broad. 
When they saw the King they were struck with terror, 
and prostrated themselves to the ground, 
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41. It came to pass in the night that the King suddenly 
became frightened, and fled from the land. For nine 
whole months he was searching for his army; the cold 
was consuming him in the day and the frost in the night. 
At the end of his nine months’ wandering, he met a lion; 
and being afraid ran away, but the lion ran after him, and 
seizing hold of his garment it crouched before him. 
Alexander then sat upon the lion, which carried him by 
force into a cave, where he found an old man and greeted 
him. “Art thou,” said the old man, “ my lord Alexander ?” 
The King was surprised at the question, and said: ‘* Who 
told thee that my name is Alexander?” The old man 
replied: “Because I saw thee when thou camest to 
Jerusalem to destroy it.” ‘Of what people art thou,” said 
the King, “or who art thou and what is thy name?” 
“Why dost thou ask for my name?” said the old man: 
“J will not tell thee anything, but if thou wilt swear to 
me that thou wilt not do any harm to the Jews, I will 
bring thee to thy army.” The King rejoiced very much, 
and swore to him. The old man then brought the King 
into one of the chambers of the cave, and bringing forth 
a lovely horse said to the King: “Do thou ride, and 
I shall walk by thy side.” The old man walked with 
him for six months, until he brought him to his camp. 
When they saw their King they were exceedingly rejoiced, 
and blew the trumpets, so that the earth quaked at its sound, 
The King then related to his army all that had happened 
to him, and commanded Menahem, his seribe, to write it 
down. “But where is the old man who brought me to 
you?” he usked. They searched for him, but could not 
find him, so that the King was very grieved and com- 
manded his men to search for him in every place, but 
they could not find him. 

42. The King then journeyed thence with all his camp, 


and came to the land of Kalbina (N}°395). All the people 
of that land barked like dogs, and were very weak and very 
hairy from the soles of their feet to the crowns of their 
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heads. They were dwarfs, about one cubit and a half in 
height. They neither sowed nor reaped, and the only 
food they possessed was nuts. They covered themselves 
with the leaves of the nuts, which was all the clothing 
they had. The King ordered one to be brought before 
him. He barked like a dog before him, The King then 
took him to the Queen, whom he had brought with him 
from Africa, When the Queen looked at this man she 
was terrified and the beauty of her face was changed. 
She became livid, and fainting she fell backwards. The 
King, seeing this, cried aloud, smote one hand upon the 
other, and tore out his hair. One of his physicians 
immediately ran for a herb, which he placed in her mouth, 
and she stood up again. The King and all his host 
therefore rejoiced. 

43. The King went forth thence with all his army, and 
crossed the sea in large ships. They were on the sea 
fifty-two days. One night the King, raising his eyes, saw 
a very large fish come up from the sea; its eyes were like 
two great torches. The King immediately drew his bow 
and shot the fish, and, through its struggling, it sank three 
of the King’s vessels. The King was very grieved on 
account of this, and wept bitterly. Soon after this a 
storm arose and carried the King's ships to the Salt Sea, 
where many of his men died, on account of which stench 
emanated from it. Alexander then cried to God, and God 
sent a wind which carried the King’s ships to the dry land, 
the land of Alfariq (PIBYN), a land fruitful and fat. The 
King encamped here for three months. When the King 
saw the juice of the fruits he passed word to his army not 


to eat the fruit of this land, because they were too rich 


and dangerous to eat. But there were some who did not 
listen to the King, and ate of the fruits. On account of 
this about 3000 of them died. 

44, The King then said: “Prepare to go forth from this 
land, lest it be to you a stumbling-block and a hindrance.” 
They accordingly went forth from that land, and came to the 
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land of Togirah (77YD1N), and the king of Togirah (YIN) 
went out to meet Alexander with a large army, and they 
arrayed themselves for war. Many were slain on both sides, 
but Alexander was ultimately victorious, and the king of 
Togirah fled away into a cave. This was told Alexander, 
and he forthwith commanded his men to kindle wood at the 
mouth of the cave, so that the smoke ascended in the cave, 
and the king of Togirah died. Alexander then pursued the 
army, and he smote them until there were but few left. 
On these Alexander had pity, and sent them away in peace. 

45. The King then journeyed thence and came to the 
land of Igoli ("713), and, having crossed the water by 
means of rafts, he came to the land of Jobilah (or 


Havilah, a>", monn , where it was customary for women 
to wear breeches, but not for men. When a woman 
bears, and has lain for two months in bed, she goes 
eut and her husband confines himself for four months, 
When Alexander heard this he was astonished, and sent 
a messenger to the king of Jobilah, saying: ‘Come, let us 
see each other.” The messengers returned to Alexander, 
and said to him: “Thus says’ thy servant the king of 
Jobilah: Behold, I am to seclude myself for twenty-nine 
days more, because my wife has born a son, and I may 
not go out until my time is fulfilled, viz. four months. 
I will then come to thee.” When Alexander heard this 
he was much amused, and scoffed at the king, and he said 
to his princes and his servants: “ Prepare yourselves and 
come with me to the king, who is lying in bed.” Alexander 
accordingly went to the king, and found him in bed. The 
queen waited upon him, and served him with food and 
drink and all kinds of dainties, Alexander, on seeing 
the king, laughed, and said: “ During the time that thou 
liest in bed, who reigns instead of thee, who judges, who 
sits upon thy throne instead of thee?” “My chosen dog 
sits upon my throne with an interpreter at his side, and 
before him the people come to obtain justice.” “ But is 
it right,” said Alexander, “for a dog to sit on the throne 





of thy kingdom?” “This is the glory of the kingdom,” 
the king replied, “that a dog should sit upon the throne 
and people should obtain justice from him.” “I entreat 
thee,” said Alexander, “to show me the dog which reigns 
instead of thee.” ‘Iam not allowed,” answered the king, 
“to go out of this bed until the four months are fulfilled, 
and, were I to go out before the time, the people would 
appoint another king in my stead, and thrust me from 
the kingdom.” Alexander then said to the king: “Tell 
me now whether, during the six months of conception, 
thou goes to thy wife, as it is the usual thing, or not?” 
The king replied: “Herein lies the power of the king, 
that whenever man and wife come together during the 
six months of conception, their eyelashes fall off, and the 
messengers of the king go forth every day searching to 
see whether any man and woman during that time have 
come together, and the presence or absence of their eye- 
lashes prove this to them. They bring the culprits before 
the king, and burn them in the fire, and their ashes they 
send in all the king’s provinces; but the king, after two 
months, may go to his wife once a week, and, on the day 
of his coronation, they make him swear that, after the 
two months, he will not go to his wife more than once 
a week!” “What does the king do,” said Alexander, 
“when the six months have expired?” “It is a custom 
and a law of the country,” said the king, “that all the 
people then bring him a present, each according to his 
means—one brings a horse, another a beast—and the king 
gives a banquet lasting three days, after which each one 
returns to his own home.” At-this Alexander said: “ From 
the day I went forth from my kingdom, Egypt, I have 
not seen a custom so peculiar.” 

46. The King departed thence with his whole army, and 
journeyed in the wilderness nine days. On raising their eyes 
they saw smoke ascending to the very heart of the heavens, 
and a fire burning in every direction, in the midst of the 
thick smoke. The King then said to a hundred of his men: 
“Go and see this great sight.” They accordingly ascended to 
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the top of the mountain, which was very high; but they 
could not reach the place of the smoke, and of the fire 
which was burning in every direction, on account of the heat. 
They there heard the sounds of woe and lamentation, as_ 
the voices of men crying, “‘ Woe, woe!” When these men 
returned and told the King, he said: “ Huasten and go up 
the mount a second time, and ask what this great 
noise is.” They went up to the top of the mountain 
and cried aloud, saying: ‘‘What is this great noise?” 
They shouted the sume question two or three times, and 
there was no reply; but after a good hour there appeared 
to them a form similar to that of a lion. Its bands and 
feet, however, were like those of men. ‘‘Why have you 
ascended here?” he said. To which they replied: “King 
Alexander has sent us to inquire what this great noise 
is?” The lion then said: “I shall not tell you until 
the King himself comes to me; and then, perhaps, I shall 
tell him whatever he asks of me.” The soldiers there- 
upon descended, and told the King to go to the top of the 
mountain; but his servants said: “If we have found favour 
in thy eyes, O lord the King, do not go up; for it does 
not appear to us advisable for thee to go alone to the lion.” 
But the King replied: “If you are desirous of showing me 
honour, do not say that; for it is not an honour to the King 
to appear afraid of anything. Now take heed, if I am 
detained for more than three hours on the mount, hasten 
ye up to me.” This, however, displeased the warriors. 
The King went to the top of the mountain, when the 
lion came up immediately to him, and seizing him by 
the hair, cast him to the ground. The King raised a very 
loud cry, for the lion vomited pitch upon the King. When 
his warriors heard him they hastened to the top of the 
mount, where they found the King between life and 
death. When they carried him down from the mountain, 
and the people saw him, they raised their voices and wept 
bitterly. All his physicians came to him and applied their 
arts and sciences, but they were of no avail. When they saw 
that, the lament for him was very great, and they remained 
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with him nine days, during which time the King neither 
opened his eyes nor his mouth. But on the tenth night 
a serpent came to the King’s camp, with a very large herb 
in its mouth. When the people saw it, they tried to kill it, 
but an old man among the crowd, named Afiliis (or Apiliis, 
DY ’DN), exclaimed: “Take care of your lives, that ye do 
not attempt to kill the serpent.” The people, therefore, 
let it go where it wished. The old men and the sages 
went after it to see what it would do. It placed the herb 
which it held in its mouth on the King, and the King 
forthwith opened his eyes, and having sneezed three times 
he stood up upon his feet, and all the people rejoiced and 
shouted aloud with joy, so that the earth resounded with 
their shouting. The King then made a large banquet to all 
his princes and servants, and distributed presents to each 
one of them, according to his rank. [A. His warriors 
asked him how it had come about, and he told them what 
had happened to him on the top of the mountain. They 
replied; “Did we not warn thee not to risk it, buf thou 
didst not hearken unto our voices.’"] 

47. After these things a message was sent from Egypt 
to King Alexander as follows: “Thus say the men of 
Egypt: We are not able to govern the kingdom without 
thee. Since thou hast departed, every passer-by scoffs at 
us, and the kings of east and west wage war against us. 
We are left like unto orphans without parents, and 
like unto widows. We have no one to guide us, nor do 
we know what to do; therefore, if thou wilt return it 
will be better for us, but if not, then know that we shall 
appoint a king over us, who will go before us and obtain 
us rest from our enemies, for we are unable to keep our- 
selves free any longer from the oppression of other kings.” 
The King then took counsel with his sages and philosophers, 
and they advised him to return to his native land, the 
land of Egypt; but he replied to them: “Again I will 
not hearken to your advice to return to Egypt, for I have 
already sworn that I shall not return until I am not 
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able to find a place where to turn; then I shall return 
with all my host.” But said his philosophers: “ What wilt 
thon do to Egypt if they appoint a new king over them- 
selves?” At this the King called Tikusa (NDID"D) (or Tibusa, 
NDID"D), his nephew, and taking a royal crown and placing 
it upon the head of Tikusa, made him King of Egypt until 
he himself should return. He then sent him to Egypt with 
ten mighty men, for it was not advisable to give him very 
many horses, lest he should be swallowed up among the people 
and lest they should seize him by the way. The King then 
commanded Tikusa, saying: “ When thou arrivest in peace 
at the land of Egypt, execute justice and right according 
to all that my mother teaches thee, and do not transgress 
her word either in trivial or important matters; and 
whoever rebels against thy word, do thou write it down 
until I return in peace.” ‘Tikusa then went forth from 
the King, and journeyed secretly with horses and asses 
just as spies and merchants travel from city to city. 
After two years’ journey they came to the land of Egypt. 
They then brought forward the King’s seal and his crown, 
which the people recognized. They therefore made Tikusa 
king over them. 

48. The king Alexander now commanded his army, 
saying: “Prepare your implements of war and make chariots.” 
They fulfilled the order of the King, and made 190 chariots 
of iron, in addition to. those they had previously. Then, 
taking his standard, the King journeyed on in front of his 
army until he, together with his army, came to a very 
wide lake. In this brook they found large fishes, in the 
ears of which were things like golden earrings. Having 
caught the fishes, they boiled them and ate them, and many 
of his men died. The King was very grieved at this, and 
said: “Did you not have anything else to eat except these 
fishes?” While he was speaking a strange-looking man 
suddenly appeared before him from the lake. His head 
was like an eagle's, his ears were as long as an ass’s ears, 
his hands like a man’s, and his feet like a lion’s; he had 
a tail like that of a horse. The King commanded his men 
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to seize him. But the man heard it, and casting some 
stones from the brook in front of these men, they were 
not able to catch him. The King then ran after him 
in order to catch him. When the man saw the King 
he prostrated himself to the ground and fell before his feet. 
The King then said: “Why didst thou cast stones before 
my warriors, and didst not do so before me?” “Because,” 
said he, “I saw an angel of God standing at thy right 
hand, by which I knew that thou wast a king. I there- 
fore showed honour to royalty, that thou mightest have 
compassion upon me and upon my children.” “ Hast thou 
children?” said the King, “and where are they?” “The 
fishes,” said he, “which thy men have eaten, are my 
children.” “If this is so,” said the King, “what shall 
I do for thee, since thy children are already eaten?” 
“Do thou command thy men,” said he, “to restore to me 
the rings which were in their ears, and then thou shalt 
see what I will do.” The King therefore commanded the 
earrings of the fishes to be brought before him. This 
being done, the King said to the man: “Take them.” 
The man took them, and cast them very high in the air 
nine times; at the tenth time he suddenly sprang in the 
midst of the water, and remained there a good hour, while 
the King and all the people were standing by the side 
of the lake, watching to see what would happen; after 
the hour the man ascended from the brook, and his wife 
after him. They then gathered the scales which had come 
off the fish, and the woman took them and carried them 
across the lake, She then took a herb and placed it 
on the scales, and she threw them afterwards into the water. 
The King [B. then sent messengers to look for the scales, 
but] they could not find out what had become of them. The 
woman and her husband also returned to the lake, and were 
not seen again. 

49. The King then journeyed on to the land of Qulila 


(xd*op) (or Qalilin, Pr">p), where only tall, old men were 
to be seen. They had black hair and their teeth were 
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small (sharp), nor was the King able to understand their 
language. The King then said: ‘“ Why should I quarrel 
with a people whose language I do not understand?” 
He therefore went forth from that land, but the men 
of Qalila pursued him. King Alexander looked behind 
him, and saw a great army following them, and the men 
of Qalila slew about 30,000 of Alexander’s men. The 
King then said: “Is this how the men of Qalila reward 
me?” and he swore that he would not quit that land until 
he had destroyed the whole of Qalila. On the second day 
Alexander said to his men: “Prepare ye the implements 
of war, and I shall avenge my people on the men of 
Qalila.” They then laid siege to their residence, ‘Iyuna 
(MY) (or ‘Arimah, AD™Y). For five days they were 
battling against the town, without being able to capture it. 
On the sixth duy the King himself dug some ditches and 
broke down the wall. In the night, however, the inhabitants 
of ‘Iyuna rebuilt their wall, so that the joy of Alexander 
was turned into lamentation. But he again broke down the 
wall, and entering with his warriors, they slew all the men 
that were in the city, and taking their spoil they divided it 
by lot. Whilst they were thus engaged they quite suddenly 
beheld a tremendous army of fighting women from ‘Iyuna 
pursuing them in order to fight with them. When it 
was told Alexander, he replied: “ Why, I have not seen 
a single woman in the whole of this land.” “We must 
see what we shall do,” said his men. “But can you 
entertain the idea,” said Alexander, “of fighting with 
women? Wait, however, until you see what they intend 
doing.” The army accordingly stood on the alert, but the 
women fell upon them as a bereaved bear, and effected 
a great slaughter among Alexander’s army. They 
fought with them for eight days, until the strength 
of Alexander’s army was weakened. When Alexander saw 
that his army was being beaten, he cried aloud, and said 
to his men: “O ye men of Macedon, what will the peoples 
and nations which you have conquered say. They will say 
that ‘they have been ultimately conquered by women.’” 
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The men of Alexander then strengthened themselves, and 
smote the women until not a trace of them remained, except 
an old woman whom they were not able to kill. Having 
seized her, they found round her neck a magical bag. The 
King commanded the bag to be cut; they cut it, and 
found therein nine stalks of garlic, nine grains of pepper, 
nine chips of stones, nine heads of serpents, and nine heads 
of fishes, called feliflan (J5%7D) (or felifli, YD"), in the 
language of Ishmael (Arabic), and semiliya an’) in 
the language of Macedonia (N°3)7¥9). The King com- 
manded them to be cast into the fire. When this was 
done, the woman raised a loud ery, and lifting up her 
voice she wept. “Why dost thou weep?” said the 
King; but they could not understand her reply. His 
servants then said: ‘‘Let us bind her with chains of 
iron.” With the King’s permission they did so, They then 
placed some food and drink before her. Having eaten 
sufficient for fifty men and drank very much, the woman, 
strengthening herself, broke the chains as if they were 
threads of flax, and smote 180 men with them. She then 
ran away, just as a hind runs after its lovers. The 
warriors ran after her, bat were not able to overtake her. 
They then harnessed the chariot, but they were not able 
to overtuke her. She ran into a brook, and not knowing 
what became of her, the men returned to the King and 
related all that had happened. The King had the river 
searched for eight days, but not a trace of her could be 
found. They then searched the clothes of the women whom 
they had killed, and found under the clothes of each of 
them two heads of serpents. Having burned them, they 
took all the spoil and divided it between them. 

50. The King journeyed thence, and came to the land 
of Amrisa (NWDN) (or Abomarisa, NEMDIIN), which was 
very barren, with nothing growing therein. The men were 
very fat; their hair was a8 white as snow, but the hair 
of the women was as red as blood. Their food consisted 
only of nuts, which grew upon trees in the midst of the 
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water. These nuts were as sweet as honey and black as 
pitch, and melted after they were eaten. 

51. The King then journeyed on with all his army to the 
land of Lapos (BY) (or Lakis, £737), which was fall of 
pools of oily water. They were only able to pass through 
the land by means of ships. The King therefore ordered 
200 ships to be made, in which he crossed the water, but 
a very strong wind blew up, and cast the King and his 
army, together with his ships, on the other side of the land 
of Lapos, which brought them beyond the lund of the rivers 
of Kus (UND), which is near the Ten Tribes. 

52. The King then came to the river which surrounds 
the land of the Tribes, but was not able to approach 
them, because huge stones were being thrown up by the 
river during all the week-days until Sabbath eve. The 
King therefore encamped there, with all his host, until 
Sabbath eve, when the stones were no longer thrown, and, 
passing across the water with his army, he encamped upon 
the water until he saw how he was placed. He then sent 
two messengers to the people of that land to inquire and 
to ascertain to what people they belonged. “ We are,” 
snid they, “the people of God, who went forth from our 
Jand in the time of Sannasherib, king of Assyria.” When 
the messengers returned and told the King, he was greatly 
rejoiced, and sent Menahem the scribe to the Jews to ask 

them whether they would give him permission to enter 
their land with all his army. As soon as Menahem came 
to the Jews and spoke to them in Hebrew, they asked him: 
“Art thon a Jew?” “Yes,” he replied. They then 
waxed very angry with him, and said: “Why wert thou 
not afraid of the Lord thy God, to do this evil, and profane 
the holy Sabbath. Know that thou shalt surely die” At 
this Menahem replied: “Do not be angry, for the fear 
of the King is upon me. I was compelled to cross the 
water on the Sabbath, for if I had not done so I should 
have remained alone, and would have endangered my life 
on account of wild beasts, and the Law says, ‘Take care 





“and guard thy life.’ Our sages, of blessed memory, have 


also said: ‘That man should perform God’s commandments 
and live by them, but not die through them.’” “Thou 
speakest falsely,” said they, “for there are no wild beasts 
in the whole of this land, for our sons tend to our flocks, 
and no wild beast hurts them either by day or by night. 
Now go forth from this land, for thou deservest to die, 
because thou hast profaned the Sabbath in journeying more 
than 2000 cubits.” When Menahem heard this he was 
very grieved, and, coming to the King, was asked why 
he looked so sad. And Menahem related all that had 
happened. The King was very much perplexed at it, and 
sent several honoured princes to the Jews, but they refused 
to talk with them until they circumcised themselves. When 
they told this to the King, he commanded them to do 
so, which they did. 

53. The King himself then went to the Jews, and found 
them all encamped in tents dyed with all sorts of colours. 
On going to one of these tents he found there an old 
man with a scroll in his hand. The King greeted him, 
but he did not reply. The King then said: “I om 
circumcised, just as thou art, and am a king, the son 
of a king.’ When the old man heard this he rose up, 
asked him into his tent, and paid him great honour. 
“Why,” said the King, “did you not assemble to fight 
with me? Did you see that I have a great army, as 
numerous as the sand on the shores of the sea: why 
are you not afraid of me?” “How many men, then, 
does your army consist of ?” answered the old man. oy 
do not know the exact strength of my army,” said the King. 
And the old man said: “We are not afraid of you, for the 
Lord will be avenged of us. Five of us shall pursue five 
hundred, and one hundred of us will pursue a myriad, and 
your enemies shall fall before you by the sword.” “ But 
how do you maintain yourselves, and what is your work ?” 
“There are ten tribes of us,” replied the old man, “five 
of which go out to war against our surrounding natious 
in the South once in ten years, where we capture the spoil 
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and maintain ourselves therewith. At the end of these 
ten years the other five tribes go to the North, capture 
the spoil, and we maintain ourselves with it during the 
whole of the ten years; then going to the East and to 
the West, this we continually repeat.” The King then 


‘said: “And is this your piety and goodness, that you 


behave in this manner towards the nations?” “From 
the very day,” he replied, “that other nations refused to 
accept the Law, God permitted it.” “What do you 
do during the week-days?” said the King. “ During 
the week,” replied the old man, “we occupy ourselves with 
study day and night, and on the Sabbath we enjoy our- 
selves with all kinds of food until noon, from which time 
we study the Law.” The King then said to the old man: 
“Tf I have found favour in thy sight, speak now in the 
hearing of thy people, and give me permission to cross 
their land.” “I will do as thou hast said,” said the old 
man, He then sounded the trumpet, and an army as 
numerous as the sand upon the seashore assembled before 
him. The old man then told them the wish of the King, 
but they answered: “ We cannot do this, to allow unclean 
people to cross our land.” When the King heard this he 
was grieved in his heart. He remained there until the end 
of the second Sabbath, and then set sail with all his host. 
54. They then prepared to go to the land of Sinoria 
(MNS) (or Sidonia, NINTWS); for the King had heard 
that there the manna descends. So they journeyed in the 
wilderness seventy-five days, and crossing the water, they 
came to the land of Sidon (})TS), where they found 
very lofty hills, and upon them something similar to 
white snow. The King and his warriors then went to the 
top of the mountain, and found there something similar 
to manna. After the King tasted it, he was sick and 
yomited his food, on account of the sweetness of the 
manna. A very tall man of about twelve cubits in height 
then approached the King, and said: “What ails thee 
that thou art perturbed?” “I was ill on account of the 
sweetness of the manna.” “ But does there not grow by 
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the side of the manna a very bitter herb? mix this herb 
with the manna, and it will not injure thee.” The King 
_ did so, and it then tasted like honey to him. The King and 
his men then gathered some manna and herb, and bringing 
it to the camp, they ate it, and it pleased them very much. 

55. The King encamped, with all his army, in the land of 
Sidonia (N°ITY¥) for thirty days, for he thought the land 
very healthy. It happened on one night that he saw two 
stars fighting with each other. One of them conquered 
the other and cast it to the earth, through which an earth- 
quake was caused. The King, being very terrified at this, 
called his wise men and astrologers, and told them what 
he had seen. When they heard this they [B. trembled very 
much and] smote their hands upon each other; they were 
very grieved, and cried in a loud yoice. The King said to 
them: “ What has happened that you are so grieved?” 
They answered and said: ‘“O our Lord the King, we are 
trembling because we understand that thy end has come; 
for no man can see the fight of the stars, except a king, 
at the end of his days.” ‘The King, on hearing this, wept 
bitterly, and said: “Let the Creator do what is right in 
His eyes.” 

56. It came to pass after these things that the King was 
angered against Apiq (or Afiq, P'DN), the butler, so that 
Afiq took some poison and placed it in the King’s cup and 
in his food. When the poison entered the King’s stomach, 
he became ill, and his appearance was changed through 
grief and pain. Then, calling his servants, he said: “ Bring 
me a feather which I shall place in my throat; perhaps I 
may be able to vomit the food.” Afiq accordingly hastened 
away, and taking a feather, dipped it in poison, and placed 
it in the King’s mouth, so that his pain and suffering 
increased. When the King saw that his end had come 
he called his wise men and warriors to him, and said to 
them: “Hear me, O my people; you know of all the troubles 
which you have encountered on your journeys. Now, 
strengthen yourselves, take courage, and be men of valour ; 
you haye subdued peoples as numerous as the sand of the 
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sea, and they hate us because we have vanquished them 
beneath the soles of our feet. Behold, I am going the 
way of all the earth, and now act kindly and truthfully 
to my mother, and strengthen the kingdom in her hands, 
and transfer the kingdom from my nephew Tikusa (MIDYD"D), 
and place the royal crown upon my mother.” The King then 
called Tomlaya, Sabil, Polysius, and Agmani, the chiefs 
of his army, and said to them: “ You have always behaved 
towards me in a kindly and truthful manner, and you 
have left your father and mother and your inheritance; 
now divide the kingdom among yourselves, and do you 
strengthen the kingdom in the hands of my mother; do 
not rebel against her word, for she is a valiant woman; 
and after my death, take up my bones, and carry them to 
the land of Egypt, and bury them among the graves of 
the kings, and mourn over them seventy days: do ye divide 
my treasures, my gold, and my precious stones into two 
divisions; one is to be given to my mother, and the other 
consecrated to the temple of Digonia (N°3}3"), the Egyptian 
god; and the other silver divide among yourselves.” When 
he had finished his command, he gathered up his feet in his 
bed, and he died in great suffering, for the poison broke 
all his bones. 

57. His armies mourned for him seventy days. When the 
days of mourning were at an end, they took Alexander's 
body, cut it up into pieces, and boiling it, took his bones and 
placed them in roeskin to bring them to Egypt, They 
[B. The Macedonians) returned after three years to Egypt, 
and they came to Macedonia (S"ITTPN), to the King’s 
mother (Gloptria maeann3), Cleopatra, and they brought 
all the treasures and jewels and placed the royal crown 
upon her head. After this she reigned fifteen years, 
during which time the Queen acted justly and truthfully. 
She entrusted the kingdom to the princes [A, Tolmiya, 
Sabil, Polysius, and Agmani. The Queen did not bury 
the bones of Alexander, but placed them in her treasure- 
house, and gave orders that they should be buried next to her 
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after her death. The Queen died at the age of eighty-nine 
years, and they buried her in the burial-place of the kings, 
placing Alexander’s bones next to her. The kingdom was 
then given to the four chiefs, who ruled the land with justice 
and mercy. They took all the treasures which Alexander 
had gathered and deposited them in the temple of Digonia], 
and they erected an immense temple, the like of which has 
never before existed in Egypt. 


Fists. 
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Arr. XX.—Notes on the Early Geography of Indo-China. 
By G. E. Gerint, M.R.A.S. 


PART I. Preutsroric Perwp: 


Burxo Reseancues ox Pronumy’s Groorarny or tax Ispia extns- Garces. 


1. Introduction. 


Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
Che Ja diritta via era smarrita. 
Dawru : Inferno, i, 1. 


Havrse been for years past engaged in researches on the 
early history of Siim and its border countries, I had, as 
a matter of course, to go into their ancient geography— 
a hitherto unexplored field—and this naturally led me to # 
study of the documents that the Western geographers of 
antiquity left us, more especially Ptolemy, who gives us the 
first collection of anything like authentic data on the 
countries in question. Thus it came to pass that I found 
myself hopelessly entangled in the “ selva selvaggia, ed 
aspra e forte” of Ptolemy's geography of India extra- 
Gangem. I must confess that the results attending my 
first attempts at interpreting this portion of the work of 
the great Alexandrian were far from encouraging, This 
was, however, to be expected, seeing that even master hands 
like those of Klaproth, Cunningham, Yule, Lassen, and 
others, whilst meeting with fair success in identifying 
Ptolemy's names of places west of the meridian of the 
Ganges, had failed to evolve the slightest order out of the 
chaos of his trans-Gangetic geography, and to locate with 
certainty even a single one of the numerous cities he names 
beyond the outskirts of the Gulf of Bengal. The more 
eastern portion of Ptolemy's geography came, therefore, 
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to be looked upon as utterly unreliable, if not fantastic ; 
and the severest strictures were passed on the great 
cosmologist and geographer, to the effect that he had made 
a mess of his eastern longitudes and latitudes, coined names 
of cities and peoples out of his fancy, confused islands and 
continents, making pretence to a knowledge of regious 
which his contemporaries had never reached, and on which 
they possessed but second-hand information of the vaguest 
possible character. 

But when I noticed the wide difference of opinion 
existing among Ptolemy's expounders and commentators as 
to the identification of his names of cities, gulfs, and even 
regions (some going so far as to connect his Magnus Sinus 
with the Gulf of Bengal, his coast of Sinai with that of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Kattigara with Kesho in Tonkin, and 
even with ein in Borneo, Serika with the Peguan 
coast, and so forth), I at once realized the impossibility 
of reaching any definite goal by following paths so widely 
diverging; and I confess that I began then to ask myself 
whether—granted that Ptolemy had muddled—his com- 
mentators ‘and would-be elucidators had not, despite their 
zeal and learning and evident good-faith, often made 
confusion worse confounded. 

‘The reason why Ptolemy’s trans-Gangetic geography should 
have given rise to so much controversy is plain enough: it 
is to be found in the methods of treatment it received—at 
times far too theoretical on one side, and far too empiric on 
the other; but always, and invariably, too scholastically 
uniform and systematic. Thus the most faithful of 
Ptolemy’s votaries, the sincerest of his admirers, ever missed 
the goal, despite the deep learning and indefatigable research 
they brought to bear on the arduous subject: some in un- 
successful attempts to find out a general formula of correction 
applicable to the whole of his Aabitadilis, and others in the 
vain endeavour of making his geographical nomenclature 
fit in in modern maps by simply connecting the names 
he gives with places designated by similar appellations in 
the latter. 
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As regards the first method, if susceptible of fairly 
successful application to the countries lying west of the 
Indus, it becomes utterly unfit for the more eastern portion 
of the Aabitabilis, where Ptolemy’s measurement errors are 
far from being constant and uniform as might be anticipated, 
the position of places here.depending on much more im- 
perfect data; whereby it ensues that the amount of error 
must be detected and determined in almost every particular 
instance if anything like approximation is to be arrived at. 
Now this can only be done by a careful selection and 
individuation of the principal stations of Ptolemy’s system ; 
the ratio of error in intermediate points between the base 
stations thus established will then be reduced to a minimum, 
so as to allow, in the majority of cases, of a satisfactory 
identification of the same. 

I purposely say in the majority, and not in the totality 
of cases, because, in spite of the rectification thus effected 
of Ptolemy’s positions of his geographical elements, some 
of the latter will yet prove refractory to identification, 
owing partly to our still deficient geographical knowledge 
of some parts of Further India ; and more—nay, principally 
—to our lack of reliable historical data on the past of the 
same regions, which often prevents us from tracing modern 
names of places back to the designation they bore in Ptolemy's 
time, 80 as to recognize them in his lists. 

This is, indeed, the greatest drawback in a study of the 
subject under consideration; for many towns, marts, ete., which 
had existed, and even flourished, at that period, and were 
recorded by our eminent geographer, have now disappeared 
from the face of the earth, as well as from the memory of 
tean; while others have changed several times their names, 
each change being often into a different language, according 
to the race of people under whose sway they successively fell, 
and are now unrecognizable under their modern appellations. 
To this must be added the transformation that names of 
places have undergone in the mouths of travellers speaking 
different tongues, especially at that remote period when 
geographical science was still in its infancy; not to speak 
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of the alterations caused in their spelling as originally 
adopted in the work of our author, by its passing through 
the ordeal of a legion of copyists, often innocent of geo- 
graphical knowledge; so that the wonder is rather—after 
all these difficulties have been considered—that any of 
Ptolemy's names of places could now stand the test of 
identification at all. 

Yet I trust to be able to show in the sequel that, despite 
so many drawbacks, Ptolemy's geography of the India 
extra-Gangem is still capable of fairly accurate interpre- 
tation, provided it is carried on on the lines mentioned 
above; and that, once the amount of error as to his 
fundamental stations has been determined, it is possible 
to push the work with equal success outside the limits of 
that field, even up to the scarcely as yet known regions of 
Western China and Central Asia. It will then appear how 
great was Ptolemy’s knowledge of these remote countries 
at so early a time as his, and how careful his handling 
of the data he had at his disposal; as well as how little 
he deserved the strictures passed upon him and his work by 
commentators who did not know how to avail themselves 
of the precious materials accumulated by him. 

With regard to the second method of interpreting 
Ptolemy’s geography, its shortcomings are too evident to 
need pointing out here. Its inevitable failure with respect 
to India was well exemplified at the hands of Lassen, who 
thought that all that was needed was to compare the 
ancient and modern names of places to connect the two. 
Proceeding on sounder critical principles, Cunningham and 
Yule far better succeeded in interpreting Ptolemy’s data, 
and gave us the most reliable explanation of his geography 
of India which we now possess. Yet McCrindle, while 
acknowledging that Colonel Yule’s map of ancient India 
“is undoubtedly by far the best that has been yet [1885] 
produced,” has to avow that “the result is far from 
encouraging.” 

As a matter of fact, it will be seen that Ptolemy’s trans- 
Gangetic geography, when treated according to the method 
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laid down in the present paper, presents perhaps fewer 
difficulties than the cis-Gangetic portion. The only real 
hard crux I met with, after having succeeded in identifying 
some of Ptolemy’s principal stations of Indo-China, was 
the determination of the amount of his shortening of the 
Malay Peninsula and of the lower portion of the Cochin- 
Chinese headland in favour of the Arakan-Burmese and 
Tonkinese coasts respectively. 

On the other hand, the amount of error in Ptolemy's 
latitudes and longitudes in the northern portion of 
Indo-China could be so neatly determined, that its 
rectification enabled me to extend the work far ont 
of the limits originally contemplated, which included 
nothing beyond the outskirts of Southern Indo-China 
and Malay Peninsula, a region of which I can speak 
with some personal knowledge. If success led me further 
than I intended, and carried me on to China and Central 
Asia, countries to the knowledge of which I cannot and do 
not make the slightest claim or pretence, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, ere I proceed, that I do not consider 
that extra portion of my work by any means complete; 
and if I gave it a place in my map and in the present 
sketch, it was in order to show the correctness of the plan 
on which I have worked out Ptolemy’s geography of Indo- 
China, even when tested on a much larger scale. Hence 
I did not concern myself with it beyond what had 
relation with trade routes in Ptolemy’s time, a subject on 
which I lay great stress, as I think it by far the most 
important gain to geographical science resulting from this 
study, and an entirely novel discovery most likely to alter 
the opinions generally held hitherto as to the easternmost 
limits of the knowledge of the world possessed by the 
ancients, and of their trade relations, 

This is all I could do under the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which I am placed, of living in a far-away 
country out of reach of any well-stocked library containing 
the literature that has reference to the countries in question. 
Therefore, I gladly leave it to scholars versed in the lore 
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of China and Central Asia to complete the investigation 
and fill in the blanks I have left. For the same reason 
I have had no access to any of the standard works bearing 
on Ptolemy’s geography, and have had to carry on all my 
calculations of rectification of Ptolemy's geographical co- 
ordinates of positions on the base of the figures supplied in 
McCrindle’s “Ancient India as described by Ptolemy,” 
1885 edition—a work embodying, as far as I can judge, 
nearly all that is known on the subject up to the present 
date, and which I have followed throughout as far as the 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography treated on here is concerned. 
In the course of my labours I detected two misprints in it 
which somewhat led me astray at first, but which I have 
since corrected. The first regards the longitude of Parisara, 
which is given as 179° on page 225, a mistake for 149°; 
and the other the longitude of the mouth of the river 
Aspithra (page 244), printed as 170°, whereas it should be 
173° or 175°. I trust I have not fallen a victim to other 
possible misprints in that book, in the determination of the 
position of some other of Ptolemy’s stations. Should, how- 
ever, this prove to be the case, I would ask the indulgence 
of the reader, on the score that I had no means at my 
disposal to verify all such figures as I have taken from 
McCrindle’s book. 

With these premises and reservations, I shall now proceed 
to explain as summarily as possible the method adopted in 
my inquiry, and the means through which I arrived at 
the solution of most of the intricate problems connected 
with the subject under consideration. 

I first took up the study of Ptolemy's trans-Gangetic 
geography, in so far as had relation with the Gulf of 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula, as early as 1887; but 
I soon found out the inapplicability here of the formulas 
proposed for the correction of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates of 
positions, and the inadmissibility of the few identifications 
ventured upon by various authorities up to that date of 
Ptolemy’s places in these regions; with the sole exception 
of Zabai, connected by Yule with Campa, without, however, 
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attempting to definitely locate its position with any degree 
of precision. This prevented me from forming any estimate 
of the amount of Ptolemy’s error in longitude and latitude 
at that point, so the latter could not be used as a base station 
for the purpose I intended. I had, in fact, by that time 
found out that no advance was possible in this direction 
unless one of Ptolemy’s stations at least could be identified, 
and located with sufficient accuracy on the Gulf of Siam 
or the Cochin-Chinese coast, so as to give an exact idea of 
Ptolemy’s amount of error in these far-away regions, and 
to furnish a clue to the detection and rectification of the 
errors in neighbouring stations. 

So far, the most easterly point in Ptolemy’s system that 
could be fixed upon with any degree of precision, was the 
delta of the Ganges, which was therefore considered as 
the ne plus ultra of all possible correct interpretation of 
ancient classic geography. As I was at the time—despite 
the most assiduous efforts—unable to discover any reliable 
buse-point beyond that, I had to give up Ptolemy in utter 
discouragement, for I well saw that nothing could be done 
until such a point was found out. With this object in 
view, I, more unremittingly than ever, continued my study 
and collection of old records concerning these countries, 
confident that, should I arrive at establishing what were 
the principal marts and emporiums of trade that existed 
on these coasts in Ptolemy's time, and under what names, 
I would most likely, unless Ptolemy’s names of localities 
were nothing. but mere chimerical fancies, be able to 
recognize some one of them in his lists, whether in its 
genuine or modified garb. I need not tell how glad I was 
when some years afterwards—not a few though — my 
exertions were rewarded, and by the end of 1895 I was able 
to identify, with absolute certainty, Ptolemy’s Akadra and 
Pithonobaste with the Bay of Ko: Tron or Ka-Dran (the 
Kadranj of the Arab navigators of the ninth century), 
corresponding to the present Hatien on the Kambojan const 
of the Gulf of Siam; and Pantaimesas (French spelling) 
or Panthai-mas (‘‘ golden-walled citadel”) near by, the 
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initial point from which Hindi: civilization spread out 
over Kamboja, as I shall show in the sequel, and of which 
the present Hatien and Ko: Tron bay were the port, the 
most remarkable emporium of trade on the Gulf of Siam 
from the highest antiquity up to the beginning of the 
last century. This successful piece of work soon led me 
to the identification of Samarade, Zabai, Aganagara, Takola, 
and other principal stations of Ptolemy on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. I became then aware 
of a new and important feature of Ptolemy's geography of 
these countries, namely, that it discloses to us the positions 
of the outposts occupied at that early time by Southern 
Indian colonists who were then just at the outset of the 
exploits by which their civilization was subsequently spread 
all over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Kamboja, Campa, 
and the Malay Archipelago in general; and thus we are 
supplied with the solution of an ethnological mystery that 
could not hitherto be penetrated. 

The other important feature that I discovered afterwards 
was that of the overland routes that Western traders followed 
at that early period, most of which were hitherto not only 
unknown, but hardly even dreamed of. The rest of the 
task proved comparatively easy, and I need not weary the 
reader any further with the récif of my personal ex- 
periences in this matter, beyond adding that the ultimate 
result of all of them was this preliminary essay, with the map 
that accompanies it, Neither of these, as yet so incomplete 
and imperfect, would I dare to send to the press were I not 
confident that, even in their present humble and uncouth 
form, they may prove interesting and useful to lovers of 
Oriental research. This is the only reason that induced 
me to decide on their immediate publication, rather than 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity when leisure and 
less deficiency of means of study would have permitted me 
to considerably improve them. 
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2. Calculations. 


Though the process of rectification of Ptolemy's measure- 
ment errors—on the co-ordinates of his fundamental stations 
and on the intermediate places between two successive co- 
ordinates taken as base-lines—is sufficiently shown in the 
map hereto appended, a brief exposition of the method of 
calculation followed for the determination of the error at 
the principal stations will perhaps render the process 
clearer and more readily understood. We shall then begin 
at Akadra, the starting-point, which in our case proved 
the true key to the mystery that shrouded Ptolemy's trans- 
Gangetic geography. The longitude adopted for this 
harbour in the present study is 104° 21’ E. Greenwich, 
which corresponds to the actual anchorage of ships during 
the south-west monsoon in front of Hatien, 

The other base meridian worked upon in conjunction 
with Akadra is that passing through the centre of the 
Gangetic delta and the median mouth of the Ganges called 
Kamberikhon by our author, and supposed to correspond 
to the Barabanga estuary, for which the longitude adopted 
here is 89° 30' E.! Recently Rylands, in his elucidation of 
Ptolemy's geography—a book which deserves recognition,? 
and from which I have derived useful hints as to the 
graphical method of treating Ptolemy’s geography, although 
unable to accept his formula of reduction or his estimate 
of tho true equivalent of Ptolemy’s 180° as fit for my 
purpose— assigned long. 90° E. to Kamberikhon, which 
is evidently too much east of the centre of the delta, 
A glance at a map of Bengal will convince one of this. 
The longitude adopted by me for Kamberikhon, not only 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the centre of the 
delta, but also sensibly coinciding with the axis of the 
lower course of the Barabanga, must evidently lie within 


1 All longitudes referred to 
sasttien oF ry in the present sketch are computed from the 


* “The Geography of Ptolemy elucidated,” by T. G. Rylands. (Dublin, 193.) 
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a few minutes of the true one as intended by Ptolemy. 
The calculation then proceeds as follows :— 


Loxorrupe.—Base Akadra—Kamberikhon. 


Ptolemy's. True. 
Kamberikhon. Long. 146° 30' E. 89° 30° 
Akadra. i ABP 104° 21° 

Diff 20° 30" 14 SI 


whence we obtain a formula of correction for Ptolemy's 
longitudes between Kamberikhon and Akadra : 


14° 4 
0° go’ = 0725 x Ptol. long. (a). 


Determination of the longitude of Aganagara. 


A. By formula (a) from Kamberikhon. 
Kamberikhon- Ptol. long. 146° 30’ 


Aganagara. 2» ” 169° 
Diff. 22° 30’ x 0-725 (a)=16° 18° 
True long. Kamberikhon + 89° 30’ 
Corrected long. Aganagara 105° 48° 
—_—_ 
B. By formula (a) from Akadra. 


Aganagara. Ptol. long. 169° 
Akadra. al aore 


Dif, 2 x O725 (a= LP 7 
True long. Akadra + 104° 21 
Corrected long. Aganagara 105° 48° 
which is the exact longitude of Hanoi. 








Latiropes. 


As regards latitudes, let us, by way of trial, now 
determine a mean between those of Kamberikhon and 

, Akadra. The true latitude assumed for the present for 
Kamberikhon is 22° 24’ N., corresponding to that of the 
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village called Byracally on the maps, which may be 
Kamberikhon itself, and if not, must be not very far from 
the mark; considering that nearly eighteen centaries have 
elapsed from the time of collection of Ptolemy’s data, and 
that at that period the delta could not be so far advanced 
southwards as at present. The figure assumed here will 
be, however, checked in due course; as we shall see, the 
error in latitude between the parallels of Kamberikhon and 
Akadra is far from being uniformly distributed. We have, 
then— 


Ptolemy's. True. 
Kamberikhon. Lat. 18° 40’ * 22° 24° N. 
Akadra (Hatien). » 4° 45° 16° 22’ 


Dif. 13°55 12D 
whence a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
between Kamberikhon and Akadra — ar = 08647. 


Applying this by way of trial to the determination of the 
latitude of Aganagara, we obtain— 
Aganagara. Ptol. lat. 16° 20’ N. 
Akadra. Stag, Ae, 
Diff. 11° 35 x O8H47=—10° I 
True latitude Akadra + 10° 22’ 
Corrected latitude of Aganagara 20° 23’ 


oe 





Now the true latitude of Aganagara (Hanoi) is 21° 2, 
whereby we see that there is an error in the result of the 
above calculation of 39’ less. This we shall be able to 
account for hereafter, and show that it is due to the ex- 
cessive lengthening by Ptolemy of the coast of Arakan 
and Pegu between Chittagong and Cape Negrais; and, 
correspondingly, of the Tonkinese coast, whence the 
comparatively southern position resulting for Aganagara. 
But having made certain that the latter is really Hanoi, 
both by the approximation obtained in the determination 
of its geographic co-ordinates and by every other indication, 
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as sbalk be shown in due course, we must correct the error 
and adopt its true latitude of 21° 2’, so as to be able to use 
it as another base-point in the calculations that follow. 

The next step is to find the relation of Ptolemy’s 
and true latitudes between Akadra and Aganagara. This 
stands as follows :— 


Ptolemy's, True, 
Aganagara (Hanoi). Lat. 16° 20' 21° 2 
Akadra (Hatien). » 4 45’ 10° 22’ 


Diff. 11° 35's «10° 40" 
whence the correction for Ptolemy's latitudes between the 
: 10° 40’ 
above two stations = —7535- = 0°92 (¢). 

Ptolemy’s equator deduced from this formula of correction 
would correspond to 5° 58’ true North Latitude. This, 
we may observe, closely agrees with the result that could 
be obtained from Ceylon, where Ptolemy’s equator passes 
through Nubartha (Barberyn), the true latitude of which 
is 6 30° N.; and will do for our purpose, as shall be 
proved by subsequent researches. 

That neither the error of latitude between the parallels of 
Akadra and Aganagara, nor that in longitude between the 
meridians of Akadra and Kamberikhon, is uniform, is 
proved by the displacement of Cape Temala (Negrais) too 
far east and south. This better results from the following 
calculations :— 


Akadra (Hatien). Ptol. long. 167° 0° EF. 
Cape Temala (Negrais). , », 157° 20° 
Diff. 9 40 








Applying to this the formula of correction (a) found above 
for longitudes, we have: 9° 40° x 0-725 = 7°. Sub 
tracting this result from the true longitude of Akadra 
(Hatien), we obtain 104° 21’ —7° = 97° 21’ for the longitude 
of Cape Temala (Negrais). The true longitude of the 
latter, at Diamond Point, adopted in the present inquiry 


ant. 






in 94° 22 EL; whenoo we sce that Ptolemy's displacement 
of this cape is about 3° too far East. 
Its displacement in latitude is shown by the following :— 


= 


Cape Temala. Ptol. lat. & 0 
Akadra (Hatien). oy Lee SES 
Diff. 3° 15° 


Applying to this the formula of correction for Ptolemy's 
latitudes found above (¢), we obtain— 
3 15' x 092= 2 59’ 
True lat. Akadra (Hatien) + 10° 22 
Corrected lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) 13° 21’ 


The true latitude for this cape adopted in the present study 
being 16° N., it follows that Ptolemy’s displacement of the 
same was nearly 3° further south than its true position. 
We see then that he lengthened the coast of Arakan and 
Pegu as far as Cape Negrais at the expense of the western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, which thereby becomes 
represented shorter than it really is; and that therefore 
the latitudes given by him for stations north of the 
parallel of Cape Negrais (Temala) must be corrected to 
a greater extent than those of the places situated to the 
south of the same parallel. 

Before, however, attempting to find what the new formula 
of correction should be, let us see whether the same rule 
applies to the coast of Tonkin, and in general all over 


thesintermediate regions. In order to do this, let us 


prolong the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais)—the latitude 
of which is 8° N. Ptol.=16° N. true as shown above—as 
far as the Annamite coast. We see then that it intersects 
the latter a little below Turan (Tourane of French maps) 
and the homonymous bay, noted from the earliest time as 
a much frequented port on that coast, and which I have 
identified with Ptolemy’s Throana. The latitude he assigns 
to Throana being $° 30' N., namely, just a little above the 
parallel now under consideration, we obtain thus a con- 
firmation that the said parallel, marking the & of North 
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Latitude in Ptolemy’s system, actually corresponds to 
the 16th parallel of true latitude in our maps. The con- 
sequence is that the coast of Tonkin and northern Annam 
has undergone at Ptolemy's hands the same lengthening 
at the expense of the southern as the corresponding coast 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Bengal. A single 
formula of correction will then do for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
of all places situated further north than his 8th parallel 
or our 16th parallel of North Latitude. This formula can 
be easily dedaced from a comparison of the latitude of 
Cape Temala (Negrais) with that of Aganagara (Hanoi), 
. as follows :— 
Ptolemy's. Troo. 
(Hanoi). Lat. 16° 20° 2b Y 
Cape Temala (Negrais). ee OO 16° 0 
. Diff 8° 20° 1 
whence a = 06 (a). 
This formula of correction, when tested all over the geo- 
graphical field under consideration, was found to apply. to 
* all places situated by Ptolemy above his 8th parallel, even 
: as far up as Mongolia and Central Asia. From it we 
muy deduce the correct latitude for Kamberikhon, as 
= follows :— 
Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18° 40° N. 
Aganagara (Hanoi). ,, ,, 16° 20° 
Diff. 2? 20° x 06 (A)= 1° 24 
True lat, Aganagara (Hanoi) + aor 








Corrected lat, of Kamberikhon 22° 25° 
But a more correct result would be obtained from the lati- 
tude of Cape Temala (Négrais) taken as a base, thus :— 
Kamberikhon. Ptol. lat. 18° 40’ N. 
Cape Temala (Negrais). , , & 0 
. Dif 1° 40 x 06 (A)= 6° OY 
True lat. Cape Temala (Negrais) + 16° 0’ 
Corrected lat. of Kamberikhon 22° 24’ 
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which checks the figure assumed for the latitude of the 
latter place at the outset of our calculations. 
Identification of Solana.—As a test for our formula of 
correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes north of the parallel 
of Cape Temala (Negrais), let us look up the meridian of 
Aganagara (Hanoi) in our map; we will find Ptolemy’s 
Solana, for which he gives— 

Long. 169° 0 E. (same as Aganagara). 

Lat. 37° 30 N. 
Reducing the latter according to formula (X), we get 33° 43 


corrected North Latitude, which, on the meridian of Aganagara 





(Hanoi= 105° 48’ true E. Long.), brings us within 2 or 3 of 
Si-ho or Si-ho-hien, near the Si-niu river in Shen-si. This 
Si-ho, we may then reasonably conclude, is Ptolemy’s 
Solana, a fact confirmed, moreover, by the similarity of 
name, 

Identification of Sera Metropolis.—But supposing this to 
be a mere haphazard coincidence, let us test formulas (a) 
and (A) together for the position of Sera Metropolis. The 
co-ordinates given by Ptolemy for the latter are— 


LonorrupeE, 
Ptolemy's. True, 
Sera Metropolis 177° E. iam 
Aganagara (Hanoi) 169° 105° 48 E. 
Diff. = 
By formula (a) & xO0725=> + 5& 48 
Corrected long. of Sera Metropolis 111° 36’ 


Latirupe. 
Ptolemy's. True. 

Sera Metropolis 38° 35’ N. — 
Aganagara (Hanoi) 16° 20° 21° IN, 
Diff. 22° 15’ 

By formula (A) 22° 15 x O06= + 18° 21’ 
Corrected lat. of Sera Metropolis 34 22° 
os 


z..4.8. 1897. 37 
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The resulting position for Sera Metropolis is therefore: 
_ Loxe. 111° 36’ E. ~~ Lar. 34° 22. N. 


This position, when looked for on a map of China, will 
be seen to fall a little to the south-west of Honan-fu in 
Honan, and therefore sensibly correctly near the site of 
where stood Lou-yanc which, it is well known, was the 
capital of China previous to and during the Han dynasty 
(a.p. 25-221), namely, exactly at the time that Ptolemy 
collected his data. I would not go so far as to say that 
the position here obtained is quite correct to a minute; 
I do not find Loh-yang marked in the maps of China 
lying at my disposal, and therefore cannot judge of its 
exact position; but all works on China agree in saying 
it lays somewhere to the west of the present Honan-fu. 
Hence the position just found must be correct within less 
than half a degree of either longitude or latitude. Such 
a surprising approximation will be obtained for the majority 
of the places named by Ptolemy in the region situated 
northwards of the parallel of Cape Temala (Negrais), after 
the above formulas of correction have been applied; and 
by this means they may be identified in nearly every 
instance. 

The longitudes, however, present some complications in 
this field, owing to several slight errors affecting the inter- 
mediate regions between the meridians of Akadra and 
Kamberikhon. Such errors, nevertheless, are found, as in 
the case of latitude errors between Aganagara and Akadra, 
to compensate themselves to such an extent as not to 
sensibly alter the proportion of the whole. I shall explain 
this by an example. For instance in latitude, we find 
the position of Akadra correct enough respecting Aganagara 
and Kamberikhon; and yet the intermediate latitudes are 
not correct, because there is an error between the parallels 
of Kamberikhon and Aganagara, and that of Akadra. Yet 
this does not affect the position of Akadra in relation to 
the two former places. This shows that Akadra, Kamberikhon, 
and Aganagara must have been fundamental stations for 
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which Ptolemy obtained reliable data deduced from 
accurate observation; whilst Cape Temala and other inter- 
mediate places were merely secondary points which he 
determined simply on the base of road and sailing distance 
as reported by travellers. Sera Metropolis and other im- 
portant inland towns, which we shall meet with afterwards, 
must have been also as many fundamental stations. 

In the same manner, as regards longitudes, we find an 
identical proportion between Kamberikhon, Akadra, Agana- 
gara, and Sera Metropolis; while we detect errors between 
Kamberikhon and Cape Temala (Negrais); the latter and 
Cape Takola (Taképa); this and Balongka and Akadra ; 
and we find the whole coast-line of Cochin-China and Annam 
as far as Hanoi displaced in longitude. Yet these errors 
compensate themselves so far as not to cause any sensible 
disproportion in the distances between the fundamental 
stations named above. This phenomenon confirms the 
fact resulting from the previous examination of the Jati- 
tudes; that is, that Kamberikhon, Akadra, and Aganagara 
are Ptolemy’s fundamental stations in Indo-China. 

In order to more clearly prove this, I shall now show 
that the proportion mentioned above exists almost unaltered 
up to the extreme limits of the geographical zone considered 
in the present study and represented in the accompanying 
map. 

Identification of Ptolemy's “ Stone Tower."—As far as 
longitudes are concerned, the proportion alluded to has 
already been shown to exist as far as Sera Metropolis, 
lying on Ptolemy’s 177° meridian of eastern longitude = 
111° 36’ E. of Greenwich, and therefore pretty near to the 
easternmost limit of the Aabitabilis. It remains, then, to 
show that the same proportion exists up to the western- 
most limit of our field, and this I will do by applying the 
test to the meridian of Ptolemy’s so-called ‘Stone Tower,” 


® 
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which is also that of his Kanagora (identified with Kanauj 
or Kanoje, in India). The result is as follows :— 


Lonarrvupe. 
Ptolemy's. True. 
Aganagara (Hanoi) 169° E, 105° 48° E. 
Lithinos Pyrgos (“Stone Tower”) 135° 
Diff. 34° 


to which, applying formula (a), 34° x 0°725 = 24° 39" 
Remains long. of Lithinos Pyrgos 81° 9 

As the meridian of Lithinos Pyrgos is the same as that 
of Kanagora (Kanoje), for which the true long. E. of 
Greenwich is about 79° 50’, we see that the error is only 
about 1° 19’ on the whole distance Hanoi—Kanoje, including 
some 26° ‘degrees of longitude. But, as we shall soon see, 
the Lithinos Pyrgos is—who would ever have suspected it ? 
—Inent, Invest, or Kunoren, the true longitude of which 
is 80° E., a yet closer approach to our calculated result. 

If the Lithinos Pyrgos be really Khoten, this ought to 
be proved by a close coincidence in latitude as well; and 
this is exactly what I am now going to show. 


LatitupE. 
Ptolemy's. True, 
Aganagara (Hanoi) 16° 20° N. 21° I N, 
Lithinos Pyrgos 42 0 — 
Diff. 26° 40 


to which, applying formula (A), 26° 40° x 06 = + 16 0 
whence, corrected lat. of Lithinos Pyrgos 37° 1 


Now, this is, within one single minute, the latitude of 
Khoten, given by the latest authorities as 37° N. 

This surprising exactness at once reveals to us that the 
Lithinos Pyrgos, or so-called “Stone Tower,” must have been 
one of Ptolemy’s fundamental stations carefully established 
by observation, whether astronomical or otherwise. A 
perusal of the first book of his geography shows, in 
fact, the pains he took in rectifying Marinos’ estimate of 
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the distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
“Stone Tower” (Lithinos Pyrgos), and from the latter to 
Sera Metropolis. This proves that both the latter belonged 
to his list of fundamental stations, On the strength of 
Ptolemy’s assumption that the “ Stone Tower” was situated 
near the parallel of Byzantium (real lat. 41° N.), and of the 
coincidence in meaning between it and Tashkand (real. lat. 
42° 58"), most authors hitherto identified it with the latter 
place; though Heeren and Rawlinson located it much 
more eastward—the former near Ush, and the latter at 
Tash-Kurghan (true lat. 37° 46° N.), which are places 
situnted much nearer to Khoten than the far-away Tashkand. 
Indeed, the intersection of the meridian of Ush with the 
parallel of Tash-Kurghia would fall only a few miles to 
the north-west of Khoten, our identification. 

It is easy to show that Ptolemy's“ Stone Tower” could not 
be situated so far west as Tashkand. Let us take, in fact, 
his longitude of Marakanda (Samarkand), which he gives 
us 112°, the real one being about 68° E. Greenwich, and 
let us observe that the same longitude is assigned by him to 
the central mouth of the Indus. The average longitude of 
the mouths of the Indus named by him is 112°; the real one 
would be about 67° 15’, that is, within 45’ of the meridian of 
Samarkand. This proves Ptolemy's estimate of the position 
in longitude of Marakanda with respect to the central mouth 
of the Indus so surprisingly correct, as to dispel any doubt 
that might be entertained on this score. This point settled, 
we see that Ptolemy assigns long. 135° to his “ Stone Tower,” 
that is, he places it 23° further east than Marakands. Now 
the real longitude of Samarkand being about 63°, and that 
of Tashkand 69°, we see at once the impossibility of 
identifying the latter place with the Lithinos Pyrgos, 
despite the coincidence of meaning in the two names. 

Calculating the 23° of Ptolemy’s longitude on the base 
of the longitudes of the central mouth (Kariphron) of the 
Indus (Ptol. long. 112° = real long. 67° 15’) and of the 
central mouth of the Ganges (Ptol. long. 146° 30’ = real 
long. 89° 30), we obtain 14° 50’ as an equivalent of 
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Ptolemy's 23°, which added to 67° 15’, the longitude of 
Kariphron, gives us 82° 5° as the corrected longitude 
of the “Stone Tower.” 

This result is within 56’ of that obtained at the outset 
from Aganagara and Kamberikhon, ie. 81° 9’. Both point 
out with sufficient approximation where Ptolemy's “Stone 
Tower” should be looked for. In calculations I have adopted 
Khoten, and its meridian, 80° real long as equivalent to 135° 
Ptol., the longitude of his “Stone Tower”; and thus corrected 
his error in excess in the reckoning of its distance from 
Samarkand. This rectification will serve also to correct 
his distance errors on the stations between the Indus and 
Kanoje, and between the latter place and the Ganges. 

Though we have shown the accuracy of our formula (A) 
in the rectification of the latitudes assigned by Ptolemy 
to places north of his 8th parallel (Cape Temala), and the 
proportion existing in latitude all over that zone, it will 
be found, as a result, that most places west of the Ganges 
will yet prove to be, after that formula has been applied, 
somewhat north of their true position. This is due to a local 
error made by our geographer in the delineation of the course 
of the Ganges, to which he attributed a direction much more 
northerly than it really is, thus causing a displacement 
towards the north-east of all towns situated on its banks 
and in the neighbourhood. I have shown and corrected 
this error in the map only for those towns lying on trade 
routes between the Ganges and Tibet; as the small space 
available would not allow of extending the correction to 
all those represented in that portion of the map. What 
strikes one more than anything else in the examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography north of his parallel of Temala, is 
the proportion maintained all over the field in his latitudes. 
Surely these must have been determined by astronomical 
observation, or by accurate computation from the length of 
the sun-shadow and other means. More lacking in accuracy 
are, as might be expected, his longitudes, The stations at 
which a high degree of approximation has been attained 
in this respect are few and far between, and the longitudes 
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of the intervening places had thus to be reckoned on the 
uncertain base of the estimated road distance travelled. 
This is the cause that while we find sufficient proportion 
maintained between the longitudes of Ptolemy’s fundamental 
stutions from the “Stone Tower” to Sera, we detect local 
errors in the intervening region, which must be corrected if 
the identification of the places included within its limits is to 
be arrived at with any degree of success. For this purpose 
the map has been divided into vertical zones by base 
meridian-lines (in red), between which Ptolemy’s error 
in longitude was carefully determined and corrected by 
a particular formula for each zone. A double set of scales 
shows how the general error was determined between the 
fundamental stations and apportioned among the secondary 


ones. 

The process will appear clearly enough on the map, and 
needs no farther explanation here. The following is a list 
of the base meridian-lines adopted, and of the corrections 
to be applied to the places lying within each particular zone 
determined by them. 






(1) Meridian of the “Stone 
Tower" (Khoten) ner 
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1 The meridian of Kanoje (79° 50° E. Greenwich, true) was adopted in the map. 
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The correction between the Cape Takola and Balongka 
meridians was required only locally for some places on the 
Gulf of Siam, and so was that between the Balongka and 
Akadra meridians. The corrections involved here were 
operated graphically, and represented on the map. The 
sume may be said of similar corrections in the Gulf of 
Martaban, on the coast north of Cape Negrais, and on the 
Cochin-Chinese and Annamese coasts, in each of which cases 
the course that Ptolemy's coast-line would assume, were the 
local error left unrectified, is duly shown in red outline. 
Northwards of the Gulf of Siam, the intermediate errors 
between the meridians of Akadra and Takola are so slight 
as not to need any special correction different from that 
given by formula (a), by which the real longitude of Takola 
wus originally determined. Hence the correction indicated 
by this formula was indistinctly applied to all positions in 
the zone between those two meridians lying northwards 
and southwards of the Gulf of Siam, even down as far as 
Sumatra. It may thus be seen that all longitudes of 
Ptolemy’s places lying eastward of the meridian of Cape 
Takola or Taképa (Cape Papra), that is, eastwards of 
long. 158° 40’ Ptol.=98° 19’ E. Greenwich, can be fairly 
corrected by that single formula. The most grave error 
is that made by Ptolemy between Capes Temala and Takola, 
in assigning them a difference in longitude of 1° 20’ only, 
against 3° 57' real. This proved at first a great drawback 
to the identification of their true position. But as soon 
as had made sure as to the real latitude of Cape Temala 
and fixed its position, I obtained the correct longitude 
of Cape Takola from the base-point, Akadra, by a simple 
calculation, as follows :— 


Ptolemy's. True, 
Akadra (Hatien). Long. 167° 0’ 104° 2) EB 
Cupe Takola (Takdpa). ,, 158° 40’ 
Diff. 8° 20 


Se 
By formula (2) 8° 20’ x 0725—@ 2 * 


remains, correct long. of Cape Takola 98° 19’ 


Se 
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This result is correct within three minutes of the longi- 
tude of Cape Papra or Cape Taképa, on the western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, just above Junkeeylon Island. This 
eape, which I found confirmed by a calculation of latitude, 
was beyond any possible doubt Ptolemy’s Cape Takola, is 
really in long. 98° 16°; but I thought it was unnecessary 
to make the slight correction of 3’, as being of no con- 
sequence whatever on the results of this inquiry. 

Having now dealt with the region situated to the north 
of the parallel of Cape Temala, and shown how Ptolemy's 
positions of places therein were rectified, it remains to speak 
of the region southwards of that parallel. The rules given 
in the upper zone for longitudes apply also here, with the 
exception of the islands in the Gulf of Bengal, for which 
there seems to be hardly any rule or order, but which will 
be briefly dealt with in the sequel. It remains, then, to 
explain the corrections that latitudes need in this lower 
zone. In it we find sufficient proportion south of the 
porallel of Akadra; hence, all this section is easily corrected 
by reference to Akadra and Aganagara as base-points, that 
is, by formula (¢). The only anomaly lies between the 
parallels of Akadra and Cape Temala, due, as we have seen, 
to the shortening of the southern coast of Annam and 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula between those 
two parallels. This is easily corrected, however, by dividing 
the interval between the parallel of Akadra (Hatien), lat. 
4° 45’ Ptol. = 10° 22° N. true, and that of Cape Temala 
(Negrais), lat. 8° Ptol. = 16° N. true, in proportion to their 
difference in latitude: lat. 3° 15° Ptol. = lat. 5° 38° true, 
whence the formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
in this section— Sa 

#18’ = 1-733 (x), 
which will restore to the western coast of the Malayan 
Peninsula and to the eastern coast of Cochin-China the length 
they had lost under Ptolemy's manipulation, and make them 
at once recognizable. The above correction is not sufficient, 
however, for the upper portion of the Gulf of Siam, the 
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coast of which, Ptolemy thought, was running parallel to 
the equator, wherefore he negletted to show its deep 
ineavation northwards. As a result of this, Pagrasa and 
Samarade are displaced right into the middle of the Gulf. 
This purely local error, due entirely to lack of accurate 
information as to the latitude of those towns, must be 
corrected as shown in the map; and one will then at once 
recognize in Pagrasa and Samarade the towns of Krar 
(Kras or Krasa) and SyAma-rasurra (or Sama-ratthé), 
better known as Sri Vijaya Rajadhani, the most ancient 
capital of lower Siam. 

Formula («) will furnish us with a satisfactory proof 
of its accuracy when tested in the determination of the 
position in latitude of Berabai. The difference in latitude 
between the latter place and Akadra is : 

@& — 4° 45'= 1° 15’ Ptol. 
This multiplied by («) becomes 1° 15’ x 1733 =2 10, 
which, added to the true latitude of Akadra, gives us— 
10° 22’ + 2° 10'=12 32’ true N. lat., 

which is, within 5’, the latitude of Mexour (real latitude 
12° 27’). ‘This place becomes, therefore, unmistakably 
identical with Ptolemy's Berabai; and the close similarity 
between the two names confirms that identity. 

The Islands,—It remains now to broach the most difficult 
subject of the islands, one perhaps that will never be 
satisfactorily solved, at least so far as the islands in the 
Gulf of Bengal are concerned. With regard to those east 
and west of Sumatra, and to the latter island itself, I believe 
there is reason to be satisfied that they, as will be shown by 
a look at the map, have been successfully identified. But 
as to the former, there is hardly anything that can guide us 
in forming an estimate of the amount of Ptolemy's error. 
However, I made an attempt at their identification on the 
assumption that Ptolemy reckoned their position in reference 
to the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon; this seems natural, 
as the ships trading between those coasts and Further India 
would touch at them on their way before reaching either 
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the Malay Peninsula or Sumatra. I therefore tried to fix 
them in longitude by dividing the space between Ceylon 
and the meridian of Cape Takola in proportion to their 
difference of longitudes as given by Ptolemy. Their latitude 
was established: for the northern ones, in relation to the 
difference of latitudes between the River Maisolos (Godavari) 
and Poduke (Pondichery) ; and for the southern, in reference 
to the latitude of places in Ceylon. 

With regard to the three groups of islands to the west 
of Sumatra, the same process was adopted only so far as it 
was necessary to establish their longitudes; the latitudes 
having been left to follow the law of all other places situated 
south of the parallel of Akadra. 

Of course, all these islands were very little known in 
Ptolemy’s time; hence the great error in estimating their 
position. 

Identification of Ptolemy's places on the Chinese Coast,— 
I may now conclude this review of the methods of identifi- 
cation pursued with a few words in explanation of the 
reason why I decided to swing the farther coast-line of 
Ptolemy’s Magnus Sinus round the Lui-chau peninsula taken 
as a pivot, until it came in juxtaposition with the coast 
of China, instead of allowing it to remain in the traditional 
position assigned to it by our geographer, and from 
which none of his commentators and elucidators ever dared 
to remove it. Evidently I must have arguments for 
justifying this desecration of the work of our eminently 
classic geographer. As a matter of fact, my justification 
rests upon but one single argument, sufficient though, 
I think, to meet all criticism ; and this is, that when the 
farthest coast of the Magnus Sinus is mapped down in the 
traditional position, but with its latitudes uniformly corrected 
according to the formula for places lying northwards of the 
parallel of Temala, and then projected upwards as shown 
in the map, all its gulfs, rivers, and towns will be found 
to coincide, or nearly so, with gulfs, rivers, and towns 
of similar names on the coast of China. When the names 
are not similar in pronunciation, the meaning conveyed 
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by the two names in each case is identical. This ought 
to convince us sufficiently that the coast of China was 
meant here by Ptolemy and no other. But how was he, led 
to make it turn southwards ? Certainly out of homage 
to the belief, so firmly and generally grounded among his 
contemporaries, that the coast of Sinai turned south, and 
then running parallel to the equator joined the coast 
of Africa at Cape Prason. Impressed with this belief, he 
mapped all distances from Aspithra onward in a southerly 
instead of in a north-easterly direction in order to fulfil the’ 
dictum of the philosophers of his time, and thus obtain 
an eastern limit to his Aabitebilis and to his Green Sea. 

That this must have been what actually happened with 
him, is pluinly shown by « look at our map. As regards 
the reason why I selected Lui-chau as a pivot on which 
to swing Ptolemy’s coast of Sinai upwards, it is because 
I discovered that this was really Ptolemy’s Aspithra. 
Ho-p'o (in Chinese) or Hi¢p-p‘d (in Annamite pronuncia- 
tion) was, in fact, the ancient name of Lui-chau and of the 
whole of the homonymous peninsula, as I will show in the 
illustrative notes of the next section; and any tyro 
in philology will see that Zo-p‘o and Aspithra are mere 
transliterations the one of the other. This striking identi- 
fication of Ptolemy’s extreme station to the east of the 
Tonkin Gaolf—his Magnus Sinus—enables us to know 
exactly where the distortion of his coast of Sinai commences, 
and thus to correct it by bending the coast-line back to its 
true position as shown in the map. 

With this the rectification of the main features of 
Ptolemy's geography of Further India is complete; and 
it will now appear how it would have been next to 
impossible to identify any of his stations in that region 
without having previously restored the principal among 
them to their true position. The errors and displacements 
detected not being uniform all over that zone, the uselessness 
and impossibility of a general formula that may serve 
as a panacea for so many different evils, becomes ‘at once 
apparent. The reason of our success lies, therefore, in 
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having broken off for once with the old system of treating 
Ptolemy’s work as if it had been the result of a regular 
trigonometrical survey of the regions in question, in which 
the only defect was bad mapping due to errors of projection 
and errors of scale by having underestimated the length 
of equatorial degrees and misplaced his prime meridian and 
equator. 

It is to be hoped that with the above explanations and the 
map that accompanies them, our process of elucidation of this 
portion of Ptolemy's geography will be easily understood, 
and recognized to be the only practicable and correct one, 
at least in its main lines. Of course it would be too much 
to expect intermediate stations to fit in exactly in the place 
they should occupy ; but it will be seen that the majority of 
them come within a degree or so of their true position; 
a result, I think, that ought to satisfy the most exigent and 
pedantic of Ptolemy’s critics. 

The map was drawn on the plane method, and not 
nccording to Mercator’s system, the chief object being, 
not to preserve the real shape of islands and continents, but 
to render the numerous graphical corrections to Ptolemy's 
lutitudes and longitudes easier of application and the more 
clearly understood. Thanks to the introduction of coloured 
outlines to represent Ptolemy’s geographical features, and 
of particular contrivances to show the position of his stations 
as resulting from his data, and the direction in which 
the corresponding real stations are to be found when there 
+. an error in the former, it is hoped that a clear graphical 
representation of what Ptolemy's geography is in comparison 
with what it ought to be, has thus been presented which will 
enable the reader to form at a glance a judgment and 
estimate of the differences between the two. For those who 
desire to verify the position of Ptolemy's stations os laid 
down in my map, I append tables giving the names 
and co-ordinates of each as transmitted to us by the great 
Alexandrian geographer, together with their positions 
corrected from calculation, and the actual stations corre- 
sponding to them whenever they could be identified. 
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Arr. XXI.—WNote on the Van Inscriptions. By K. J. 
BasMADJIAN. 


Tue worp JV} ~£)<] 5}} (A-LI-E). 


Stxcz the commencement of Cuneiform studies in Europe 
attention has been paid to Armenian or Vannie inscriptions; 
and, as is well known, it was the unfortunate Schulz who 
first copied and collected the inscriptions of Van. These 
copies, full of faults, were those on whith scholars com- 
menced their Vannie studies. After Mordtmann, Robert, and 
F. Lenormant, Professor Sayce deciphered and published, 
as far as possible, his own and his predecessor’s researches, 
Professor Sayce has rendered a great service to science 
by comparing the copies made by Schulz with those of 
Layard, Deyrolle, and others. Later on he corrected some 
mistakes in consequence of the observations of D. H. 
Miller and S. Guyard. The latter had remarked amongst 
other things on the decipherment of the word J} ~E}<] F}j 
(A-LI-E), which Professor Sayce read A-da-E; but the 
meaning of this word remains the same as it was at the 
beginning of the discoveries, that is to say, “he says.” At 
the commencement of almost all kinds of inscriptions, 
whether Assyro-Babylonian or Susan, whether Median or 
Akhaemenian, there is a general formula, such as Jy _ 4 JE] ] 
X ... amongst the Assyro-Babylonians, <J-TE]] YX... 
amongst the Susans and Medes, \ fyy fy ~[y] | X.. - 


ee Pa i... ne | 
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_ = * ‘ ety, * 2 —y a 
amongst the Akhaemenians, etc. This formula does not _ 


exist in Armenian inscriptions; but inasmuch as we find 
amongst the Assyro-Babylonians the personal pronoun anaku 
used at the end of sentences, and some scholars affirm that 
the Urardho-Nairians have borrowed their system of writing 
from the Assyrians, we arrive at this conclusion, that the 
word A-LI-E of Armenian inscriptions has the same yalue 
as the personal pronoun anaku of the Assyro-Babylonians, 
the « of the Susans and Medes, and the adam of the 
Akhaemenians, which signify ‘Z’ Then we must translate 
this passage: | <J--N]<J TQ I] I< Sy EY EY 
HOEME ro SX -EIYX (Y Angittis, alie, jaudi ~® X, 
-ry? X)="I, Argistis, have conquered the country of X, 
the town of X,” as we found: Jy 4 YE} X -pe EY +7 
48X -2]] X (Anaku, | X, aksud mat X, alu X). In 
support of this opinion we here give some examples, com- 
poring the Vannic formulae with that of the Bubylonians, 


Vaxsic, Basrtowtay,. 

I. E 
Menuani Ispuiniehi, Hammurabi. 
erilas* taraie, gar dannu, 
erilas alsuini, gar Babilu, 
erila’ ebanaue* Biaina(u)e, far mustesmi 
alusi paumri® Dhukpae, kibratim arbaim 
Menuag wenn aswel weeks 
A-LI-E, . A-NA-KU - 


(Establishment?) of Me- I, Hammurabi, the power- 
nuas, of Ispuinis, the power- ful king, the king of Baby- ~ 
ful king, the great king, king lonia, the king who has made 
of the country of the Biaina, himself obeyed in the four 
prince of Tuspa. I, Menuas, regions. 
of Ispuinis, . 





See? 
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Sardurini Argistihi, 
erilas taraie, 

erilas alsuini, 

erilak ebanaue Biainaue, 
alust paumri Dhuspa. 
Sarduris, A-LI-E, . . 


(Establishment?) of Sar- 
duris, of Argistis, the power- 
ful king, the great king, 
the king of the country 
of the Biaina, the ee of 
Tuspa. I, Sarduris, . 





Nabukudurriugur, 
gar Babilu, .. . 
palih Bel Beli, .. . 
abal kini sa Nabupalusur, 
sar Babilu, 

A-NA-KU. 


I, Nabuchodorosor, king of 
Babylon, . . . worshipper of 
the God of gods, . . . eldest 


son of Nabupalasar, king of 
Babylon. 


The repetition of the word king in the examples given 
above is not foreign to other inscriptions used with the 
first person of the personal pronoun (I). Thus we find 
it at the commencement of the great Susan inscription, 
belonging to Sutruk-Nakhunté, which is also the example 
which bears the most striking resemblance to the Vannic 


system. 

Vanni. 
Sardurini Argistihi, 
erila’ taraie, 
erila’ ailsuini, 
erila’ ebanaue Biainaue, 
alusi paumri Cuipa. 
Sarduris, A-LI-E, . . . 


Idem, 





Susay. 


U Sutruk-Nahhunte sak Hai- 
ludus 

an’in &usinak 

gik libak 

gik sunkik anzan Sukunga 

an’in gusinak ... 

U Sutruk-Nahhunte . . . 


“T am Sutruk-Nakhunte, 
son of Halludus, the Susan 
king, the powerful lord, the 
lord who rules over the plain 
of Susa. Susan king... T 
am Sutruk-Nakhunte . . .’’¢ 
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If we suppose that the formula “ Edicit X rex... .” 
is also used among the Akhaemenians, we will reply: (Ist) 
The dynasty of the Akhaemenians commences with Cyrus 
(560 2.c.), and if we do not know the commencement of 
the dynasty of the Urardhians, we know by the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-Pileser I (1123 nc.’), that the kingdom of 
Urardhu existed during the reign of this king, consequently 
the formulae used by the Akhaemenians cannot have been 
imitated by the Urardhians. (2nd) As we have shown 
above, the first person of the personal pronoun always exists 
amongst the Assyro-Babylonians, the Susans, the Medes, 
and even the Akhaemenians; if the last-named employ the 
formula “ edicit X rex,’’ it is the continuation of the formula 
“ego X rex.” Then it follows that there existed a word 
amongst the Urardho-Nairians designating the first person 
of this pronoun, and, consulting all the Vannic inscriptions, 
we do not find a word which fits in better than A-LI-E, 
which is always preceded by expressions in the first person. 
Thus we have consulted all the Vannic inscriptions, and 
we have found the word A-LI-E mentioned seventy-eight 
times in sentences of the first person, and only three times® 
in those of the third person, which are doubtless errors 
of the scribes. 


Nores. 


1 I read erilas, the ideogram of the “king” (<<), according 
to the recent discovery of my learned Professor of 
Assyriology at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the 
Rev. P. Scheil, in his “Inscription vannique de 
Melasgert” in the Rec. trav. Egypt. et Ass., xviii. 

2 Instead of X*, because we also find “AS e-ba-ni, XS e-ba-na, 
A“ ¢-ba-ni-na-u-e. 

2 We find in the inscription of Melasgert, as Professor 
Scheil has shown, +r]! Diu-ui-pa-a pa-a dup-ri instead 
of +] Diuvipa >=]], which is a Special form for this 













name of 
them, padupri, or better paumri. 
* Of. Schulz, xiii, xiv, and xv, 4-10; Sayce, xx. = 
3 Cf. Mihlbach (Monatsb. Verh. Gesellschaft. Erd. zu 
A Berlin, 1840, pp. 70-75, Il. 32-34); Sayce, 1. 
6 Transcription and translation of my illustrious Professor 
of Assyriology at the Collége de France, M. J. Oppert. 
1 According to the Inscription of Bavian; but, according 
to M. Oppert, this character has not been verified, and 
must be near to 1230 B.c, 
8 Cf. Schulz, xvi, xl, and xli. 





Anr. XXII.—Buddha’s Quotation of a Gatha by Sanatkumara. 
By Grore Bincer. 


Ix the introduction to his edition and translation of the 
Madhura Sutta (J.R.A.S. 1894, p. 341 f£) Mr. R. Chalmers 
calls attention to the Gatha concerning the pre-eminence 
of the Ksatriyas, which the Buddha quotes at the end of 
the Ambattha Sutta and elsewhere with great approval, 
and attributes to the Bramha Sanamkumira, the Sanat- 
kumara of the Brahmanical literature, who is described 
both as a teacher of the Yogasastra and as one of the 
mind-born sons of Brahma, or as identical with Skanda. 
Mr. Chalmers thinks that the verse can hardly be a concoction 
of the Buddhists, as the exposure of such a forgery would 
have been inevitable. On the other hand, he believes that 
with the growing pretensions of the Brahmans such an 
utterance might have easily dropped out of the official 
recensions of the Brahmanical texts. But he expresses the 
hope that the verse may be discovered in Sanskrit, to the 
credit both of the Buddha and of the Brahmans. 

The quotation struck me very much, when I read the 
Gatha soon after the publication of the Digha Nikaya, and 
it struck me, like Mr. Chalmers, that it very probably might 
be a translation or adaptation of some Sanskrit verse. For 
it seemed to me unlikely that a Buddhist forger would 
attribute his own sentiments to a not very prominent demi- 
god or sage like Sanatkumara. I have since been looking 
for the verse in the Mahabbarata and the Puranas, where, 
us well as in other post-Vedic works, Sanatkumara’s name 
occurs. 

The search has not been altogether barren of result. For 
I have found in the Mahabharata, iii, chapter 185 (Bombay 
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edition),! a legend according to which Sanstkumara stands 
up for royal supremacy, and declares a king to be best 
among all men and equal to the gods. 

The story says that the sage Atri went to a horse-sacrifice, 
offered by King Vainya, and being anxious to obtain money, 
praised him with the following verse (13%, 14*) -— 

“Blessed art thou, O king, and lord on earth; thou 
art the foremost protector of men! The crowds of the 
sages praise thee; thou alone art versed in the sacred law!” 

This laudation greatly incensed the sage Gautama, who 
scolded Atri in the most approved theological style, and 
told him that Mahendra, the lord of created beings, alone 
held the first place in this world. Atri retorted that the 
king was the vidhdfa, ‘the supreme ruler of all,’ and just 
like Indra. The dispute continued, and, growing loud, 
came to the ears of the other Munis who had assembled on 
the occasion of the sacrifice. After learning its cause, the 
sages ran to Sanatkumara and asked him to settle the 
doubtful question. His decision was as follows, vv. 25-31:— 

25. “The Brahma joined with the Kgatram, and the 
Kyatram joined with the Brahma, united, destroy all foes, 
just like fire and wind the forests.” 

26. “The king is indeed famed as Dharma (Yama) and 
as the lord of created beings, as Sakra (Indra) und Sukra, 
as Dhatr and Brhaspati.” 

27. “Who ought not to worship him who is exalted by 
such titles as lord of created beings (prajdpati), the greatly 
resplendent (virdj), emperor (samrdj), saviour of the earth 
(ksatriya),? lord of the earth (bhapati), and protector of 
men ?” 

28. “The king is also called the primeval cause ( purdyoni), 
the victor in battle (yuddajit), the fearless one (abhiydh)? 
the joyful one, Bhava, the guide to heaven, the swiftly . 
victorious (sahajit), Visnu.” 


? In Pratapchandra Ray's translation the chapter is numbered 184. 

= In ac ce with a popular derivation, Apim triyata iti kpatri 

2 Or, if abhiga be derived, not from a-dhiyas, but from edAi-yd, ‘the assailant’ 
or ‘the watchman” (Nilakaptha). 
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29. “The origin of trath (safyayoni), acquainted with the 
past (purdcid), and the promoter of truth and law. Afraid 
of sin, the sages placed power in the Ksatra.”! 

30. “As in heaven among the gods the Sun drives away 
the darkness by his brilliaucy, even so the king completely 
removes sin on earth, 

31. “Hence the pre-eminence (pradhdnatva) of the king 
(is) in accordance with the authoritative teaching of the 
Sastras; the second thesis is established, whereby it has been 
declared that the king (is supreme on earth).” 

The end is, of course, that King Vainya, highly delighted 
with the decision, loads Atri with rich gifts, adding as his 
reason (vy. 33)—“ Because, O Brahman-sage, thou first didst 
call me the most excellent (jydydmsam) among men in this 
(world), equal to all gods, and the best (sresfiam), therefore 
I will give,’’ ete. 

It is evident that a close affinity exists between the 
sentiments uttered by Sanatkumara in this story, and the 
import of the Gatha, which the Buddha is said to have 
declared to be “well sung, not ill sung” by the Bramha 
Sanamkumara. A Sanskrit version of the words— 


khattiyo settho jane tasmim ye gottapatisdrino | 
vijjdcaranasampanno so se{tho decamanuse || 


“The ksatriya is best among those men who record their 
Gotras; endowed with learning and virtue, he is best among 
gods and men ”—might appropriately have found its place in 
Sanatkumiara’s summing-up. It is, therefore, quite imagin- 
able that such an equivalent may actually have occurred in 
some recension of the legend, known to the founder of 
Buddbism or to the early Buddhist authors. But it is also 
possible to assume, that the Gatha is a Buddhist com- 
position which briefly summarizes Sanatkumara’s views. 
Whichever of the two solutions may be preferred, the 
parallel passage of the Mahabharata proves at any rate 


* According to Bandhi Dh. Sa. i, 18, 2, Brahma (the supreme eelf) 
gave this attribute to the yas. y 
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that the Buddba’s appeal to Sanatkumara is not unfounded. 
Sanatkumara’s decision that the king holds the first place 
on earth, agrees with various passages of the Smrti and 
the Sruti, which, contrary to the habitual self-exaltation 
of the Brahmans in their school-literature, admit the facts 
as they existed in the normal Hindu States. 

Thus Gautama, in naming the two props of moral order 
in the world (Dh. Si., viii, 1), places the king before the 
learned Brahman. Similarly the Satapatha Brahmana and 
the Kathaka! repeatedly acknowledge the precedence of 
the ksatra or of a mahdraja. But there is no passage 80 
emphatic on the subject ss the story of the Mahabbarata, 
just discussed. It must, however, be noted that the Buddha 
goes somewhat beyond the point which Sanatkumara declares 
to be established. The Brahmanical sage asserts the general 
pre-eminence of an anointed king; the Buddhist claims it for 
the whole military class, no doubt quite in accordance with 
the actual facts, but strictly speaking against the meaning 
of his authority. He would, of course, have been able to 
defend himself with the double use of the word khattiya- 
kgatriya, which applies both specially to a ruling king and 
to a member of the dominant and military class in general, 
Another point, which strikes one particularly in connection 
with this quotation, is that it for once admits that a 
Brabmanical post-Vedic text does speak the truth. The 
legend in the Samyutta Nikaya, vol. i, p. 153 (Féer), 
according to which Sanamkumara appeared to the Buddha 
on the bank of the Sappini, near Rajagrha, in order to reveal 
the Gatha, seems to be intended to veil the fact that it is 
a quotation from a Brahmanical source, 


1 See Weber, ** Indische Studien,”’ vol. x, pp. 9, 26, 29, 30. 
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Anr. XXIIL.—Some Early Babylonian Contracts or Legat 
Documents. By Tuxorutrus G. Pixcues, M.R.AS. 


Tux large number of documents of a private nature found 
in Assyria and Babylonia makes it a fairly easy task to 
find out something about the every-day life of the people 
of those interesting districts, not only during later times, 
when the kings of the “later empire” ruled, but also 
during the period of the dynasty to which Hammurabi 
(identified with Amraphel) belonged (2500 B.c. and the 
three succeeding centuries). As the recently published 
second part of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets 
contains ‘some very good inscriptions of this period, I have 
translated a few which will probably prove to be not un- 
interesting for such as study the manners, customs, laws, 
ete,, of the ancient Semites. 

Probably the most valuable text of the fifty-three published 
in the book is Bu. 91-5-9, 296 (plate xxi). This inscription 
is a reaping contract, and the strange names which the 
contracting parties bear will probably receive due attention 
from philologists. What is also very noteworthy, however, 
is the style of the writing, which, in many cases, resembles 
the forms in use in Assyria— ~-} for Bab. -E or -ETEl-, 
Assyr. ~[}; E> for Bab. $y, Assyr- gem; atl 
for Bab. <~ or (late) "R&7, Assyr. 4-71}; EF for Bab. E, 


Assyr. 53E, “son”; ,E}E] for Bab. EY, Assyr. EEJ-], ete. 
—in fact, one would say that the writing of this tablet was 
the predecessor of that used by the scribes of Tiglath- pileser I, 
1120 B.c, 
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1. Bu. 91-5-9, 296. 


Sisset tmeri Sei™ Sa 
Istar-ki-til-la mir Te-hi-ib-til-la 
8. Ki-bi-ia mar Pa-li-ia 
Ur-hi-ia mar It-hi-ib-Sarru 0 
J-ri-Se-en-ni mar It-hi-bu-si a-na 
6. saléet imeri Gkli a-na e-zi-ti 0 
a-na na-se-e il-ku-u. 
A-du-u I8tar-ki-til-la bal-tu 
9. Ki-bi-ia, Ur-bi-ia, 
I-ri-Se-en-ni SalSet Imeri éklé 
j-zi-it i-na-a8-Si Q i-na ma-ag-ra-at-ti 
12. i-na-an-ti-in. Sum-ma Ki-bi-ia 
gum-ma Ur-hi-ia ( I-ri-de-en-ni 
galset imeri é@kli la i-zi-it 
15. Ia i-na-a3-ai 0 la i-na ma-ag-ra-at-ti 
la i-na-an-ti-in-nu (left-hand edge)  Sei™ ha-li-ik 
iten ma-na kaspi isten ma-na hurasi 
18. a-na Istar-ki-til-Ia u-ma-al-lo-u 
An-nu-u a-na an-ni-i® 
ma-hi-is bu-ti. 
21. Mahar Ab-li-te-sub mar Ta-i-Se-en-ni 
mahar U-ku-ya mar Gi-ed-ha-a-a 
Edge. mabar Se-el-lu mar Pi-an-ti-ia (or Wa-an-ti-ia) 
24. mahar Ku-us-su mar Hu-lu-uk-ka 
mahar Du-ra-ar-te-Sub 
Rev. mir Gi-el-te-Sub 
27. mahar Ab-li-ba-bu D.P. ha-za-an-nu 
mir Nu-ba-na-ni 
mahar Zi-ni mir Ki-an-ni-bu dup-éar-ru™ 





30. Kunuk Zi-ni dup-dar-ru™ 
Kunuk Ku-us-au. Kunuk U-ku-ya 
Kunuk Du-ra-ar-te-Sub. Kunuk Ab-li-te-Sub 
33. Kunuk Se-el-lu. 
Left-hand edge. 
Kunuk Ah-li-be-bu D.P. ha-za-an-nu. 


2 
_= 





1 8. 


21. 


24. before Kussu, son Hulukka ; 


27. 


30. 


33. 


. Kibia son of Palia, 


. % homers, the field to reap and 


. Kibia, Urhia, and 


. will place. If Kibia, 


. do not carry in, and in the barn 





Istar-kitilla son of Tehib-tilla. 


Urhia son of Ithib-sarru, and 
Irigenni son of Ithibusi, for 


to carry in, they have tuken, 
As long as Istar-kitilla lives 


Irisenni 3 homers (from) the fields 
will reap, will carry in, and in the barn 


if Urhia and Irigenni 
the 3 homers of the field do not reap 


do not place, and the wheat is destroyed, 
1 mana of silver, | mana of gold 

to [star-kitilla they shall fill. 

One for the other 

strikes the responsibility. 

Before AbliteSub, son of TaiSenni; 
before Ukuya, son of GeShia; 

before Sellu, son of Piantia (or Wantia) ; 


before Durartesub 

son of Giltesub ; 

before Ablibabu, the governor, 

son of Nubanni ; 

before Zini, son of Kiannibu,! scribe. 





Seal of Zini, the scribe. 
Seal of Kusiu. Seal of Ukuya. 
Seal of Durartedub, Seal of Abliteéub. 


Seal of Sellu. 
Seal of Ahlibabu, the governor. 
1 Or Ki-Nibu. 
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Free Rendering. 


“(A field of) 6 homers of grain, belonging to Istar-kitilla 
son of Tehib-tilla. Kibia son of Palia, Urhia son of Ithib- 
Sarru, and Irigenni son of Ithibusi have taken 3 homers 
of the field to reap and to carry in. As long as I8tar-kitilla 
lives, Kibia, Urhia, and Irigenni shall reap, carry in, and 
place in the barn the three homers of the field. If Kibta, 
Urhia, and Irigenni do not reap, carry in, and place in the 
barn the 3 homers of the field, and the grain is destroyed, 
they shall pay one mana of silver or one mana of gold to 
Istar-kitilla. Each takes the responsibility for the other.” 

[Here follow the names, and the impressions of the 
cylinder-seals, of seven witnesses. ] . 

In the above transaction it is probable that the amount 
mentioned, 6 homers, represents the quantity of grain 
needed to sow the field, not the amount to be reaped from 
it, It is noteworthy that the present text agrees with the 
Assyrian contracts in the use of the fmern or homer in 
calculating the extent of a field, the Babylonians using, 
on the other hand, a formula in which the grain was 
differently referred to, in connection with the ammatu rabitu 
or “ great cubit.”” 

It is perhaps due to the foreign pronunciation of the 
contracting parties that ana eziti occurs in 1. 6 for ana esidi, 
fzit for isidu in Il. 11 and 14, and inantin and inantinny in 
I. 12 and 16 for inandinu or inaddinu, though in this last 
case the root intended may be natdnu and not nadanu. 

Of the original home of these foreigners there is hardly 
any question—they came from the north and north-west 
of Assyria. The names Abli-tedub (Il. 21 and 32) and 
Durar-tesub (Il. 25 and 32) son of Gel-teSub (1. 26), recall 
the names Kili-Tegub, ruler of Comagene, son of Kali-Tegub, 
mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I (about 1120 8.c.), likewise 
Sadi-Tesub, son of Hattu-hi,’ king of the city Urrahinaég in 


* As the character 41 (44) hns the value of sar, there is just the possibility 
that Hattw-ar may be the true reading, suggesting « comparison with the name 
Ehita-sira of the Egyptian inscriptions. 
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the same district, mentioned by the same Assyrian ruler, 
It is not impossible that the Gel-teSub of line 26 is 
another form of the name Kili-Tejub spoken of by 
Tiglath-pileser I. 

The name IriSenni, in lines 5, 10, and 13, is almost 
certainly the same name as Erisinni, the Vannite, mentioned 
by Assur-bani-apli, and the use of s for # seems to show 
a change in the pronunciation of these sibilants between 
2000 and 650 8.c. A similar name to Irisenni is Taisenni 
in line 21. The name GeSb4a in |. 21 is apparently gentilic, 
“he of Geshu,” a town or district which I am unable to 
identify. The names Abli-teSub and Abli-baba (Il 21, 27, 
82, and 34) suggest comparison with the name Ahlib-sir 
or Ahlib-sir, on the cylinder-seal V.A. 518 of the Berlin 
Museum, concerning which see Hommel in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Feb. 1897, p. 80. 


2. 


The following text shows the nature of the Babylonian 
contracts concerning the hiring of fields, and is interesting 
as referring to the territory known as ugar Amurri, “the 
Amorite tract,” which is also referred to farther on (Bu. 
91-5-9, 367). The text of Bu. 885-12, 179 is published 
by Meissner, Beitrage sum altbabylonischen Pricatrecht, No. 74. 


Bu. 88-5-12, 179. 


(1) 9 GAN eklu Ser’i (2) ugar Amurri (3) i-ta miré 
Samai-na-si-ir (4) 0 i-ta miré Sama-na-si-ir-ma (5) rés- 
su iétin Ku-ut-ni-e (6) rés-Su Sani ékil Il-Su-ba-ni mar 
Tlu-lu-lim (7) 5 GAN ékli ugar Ser’i ugaru té-bu (8) i-ta 
Id-da-tum igiaku (9) 4 i-ta Ku-ub(?)-bu-rum mar Ibku- 
Nin-sah (?) (10) rés-su istin nam-kar Sar-rum-Samas (11) 
rés-su gan ékil Sa-ad-A-a mérat Arad-Sin (12) ékil 
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Ta-ma-sa-ni 4 Ta-ri-ba-tum (13) $2 1 “7 He a-h a-at 
Arad-Sin (14) ( mfra-ti-su (15) itti La-ma-sa-ni 0 Ta- 
ri-ba-tum (16) be-li-it @kli (17) a-na ga-bi-e ’ Sa-ar-flu 
isfaku (18) Marduk-mu-da-lim (19) mar U-tul-Iétar a-bi 
ummani (?) (20) a-na ir-ri-Su-tim a-na_ bilti (21) a-na 
Sanat (22) usési (23) ana im éburi éklu bi-i gn-ul-bi-su 
(24) i-ta-ad-da-du-u-ma (25) 10 GAN E 6 SE-GUR 
GIS-BAR Bamas (26) bilti ékli i-na bab Mal-gi-a 
imaddadu, (27) I-na libbi bilti &kli-gi-na istin Sikli kaspi 
ma-ah-ra. 
es 
(28) Mshar Arad-Sin mar Sin-i-din-nam ; (29) . mabar 
A-bu-’-kar mar Sin-i-din-[nam]; (30) mahar Arad-Ul- 
mas-Si-tum, (31) E-ri-e’-tu (D.P.), maré E-tel-pi- . . .; 
(32) mahar Sin-ii-me-a-ni mar Sin-i-din-nam ; (33) mahar 
Su-mu-um-li-si mar . 


(Here two seal-impressions.) 


(34) ITU BARA-ZAG-GARA UDU ESSE(?)-KAM (35) 
MU Am-mi-za-du-[ga] LUGAL-E (36) ES KI... 
DU-NI MAGA (37) GAR-SAGA IDA GALA A-NI 
MES A-BI (?). 


Translation, 


9 GAN, a field of corn of the Amorite district, beside 
(the field of) the sons of Samas-nasir, and beside (the 
other field of) the sons of Samag-nasir, its first end (the 
field of) Kutné, its second end the field of I]-su-bani, son 
of Tlu-lulim, 5 GAN, a field of the grain district, a good 
district, beside (the field of) Iddatum, the prefect, and 
beside (the field of) Kubburum, son of Ibku-Nin-sah (P), 
its first end the property of Sarrum-Samai, its second end 
the field of Sad-Aa, daughter of Arad-Sin. (These) field(s) 
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of Lamasani and Taribatu"—sun-devotees, sisters of Arad- 
Sin—and of his daughters, Mardak-muSalim, son of Utul- 
Tstar, father of the tribe (?), has hired, by command of 
Sar-ilu, the prefect, from Lamasani and Taribatu™, owners 
of the field, for planting, for produce, for a year. At 
harvest-time, according to its extent, they shall restore (it), 
and (on) each 10 GAN, 6 measures of grain, the due of 
the sungod, (from) the produce of the field, they shall 
measure in the gate of Malgia. (The women) have received 
1 shekel of silver, the produce of their field. 





Before Arad-Sin, son of Sin-idinnam; before Abu-'akar, 
son of Sin-idinfnam]; before Arad-Ulmaisitum (and) 
Prresti, children of Etel-pi- . . .; before Sin-iimeani, 
son of Sin-idinnam; before Sumu"- -lisi, son of 

Month Nisan, day 3rd, year when Ammi-zaduga ee 
king ES . . . . supreme, the mountain of the 
Tigris (?) 

The “ Amorite district ”’ is, in this text, indicated by the 
characters Y¥ ==4 eYl- {fE! a-car Mar-ru=Assyr. wgaru 
Amurri, the latter word written, in the next example 
(Bu. 91-5-9, 367), A-mu-ru-u™. In Bu. 91-5-9, 2483, 
1, 21, the word is written with the r doubled (A-miter-ru-u™), 

Tésaku (8) is written with the characters p& %] "FJ, the 
Akkadian word patesi, in this case probably the chief man 
of the district, naturally possessing much less power than 
such rulers as the chiefs (patesi) of Lagas, Nippuru, etc. 

The group {1 ~-} “] #« apparently means “sun- 
devotees” or “ sun-priestesses”' (Meissner). They seem 
to have been a rather numerous class, and had chiefs or 
directors (& H« M-->}- 47, “men of the sun-devotees,” 


1 In some texts, however, they seem to be rather too numerous for 
+ priestesses ” 


é 
é 
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Bu. 91-5-9, 21754, L 37) and a scribe (E} $2] 4---+ *F 


¥&, ib., 38), with another official (ib., 39). The derivation 
of $}- is doubtful. If, however, it be for > Y, it will 
present a parallel to $* J, one of the groups for kali, 
a word translated “magian” by Delitzsch. 

Sar-ilu (ae <I] —-E, 1. 16) recalls the fact that 
the word for Israelite on the Kurkh monolith is Sir’iléa or 
Ser’ilda, and suggests that this may be the old form from 
which Sir’ilda was derived, in which case Sar-ile would 
be the old Babylonian form of the name Israel. 

Utul-Iitar abi ummani(?) (YH ET CE We = 4p: 
The name Utul-Istar is fairly certain, but the reading of 
the last three characters is doubtful; and the translation 
“father of the tribe” also. The same name occurs, with 
the same title, in Bu. 885-12, 215 (Meissner, 4), followed 
by the plural sign (ME TY GET Ty oS SF Hes: and 
as this text refers to the sale of “fair Gutian slaves,” the 
question naturally arises whether J} == sy (Ha), abi 
ummani, “father of people,” may not be equivalent to 
“‘slave-owner.” 

Ana Sanat (1, 21). The Akkadian -S 7 &, “year 
Ist,” is explained in W.A.L, v, 14a, as Sanat, “a year.” 
Probably, as there is a proposition (ana), we ought to 
transcribe éatfi instead of éanat, 

Malgia (231 Td Jy, |. 26) seems to be the name of a place, 
perhaps part of the city of Sippara. 

The name I} 4- 4- S4 (I. 29), which has been read 
Abupia", is apparently really Abu-’akar, “the father is 
honoured.” Names containing the latter element ('akar) 
are rather common, and we find the compounds Dada-‘ukar 
(“Hadad is honoured”), Bu. 88-5-12, 43, 1 4; AAu™- 
‘akar (“the brother is honoured”), as well as the above, 









_ which is also found with the mimmation attached to the 
first element (Abu"-'akar). The fem. ’Akartu™ (* the 
honoured one”) also occurs (Bu. 88-5-12, 43, lL. 47). 






, 
3. 
The following short inscription from Cuneiform Texts also 


mikes reference to the Amorite district, and has some 
interesting names :— 


Bu. 91-5-9, 367. 
Irbet gan éSria-hamSet Sar = 4 gan 25 Sar, afield , 
ékli 
j-na ta-pi-ir-tim in the district 
$a A-mu-ra-u™ of the Amorites, 
ita Be-li-ia beside (the field of) Bélia 
0 Ka-ra-Su-mi-ia and Karajumia 
zitti A-sa-li-ia the property of Asalia 
i-ti Il-3u-i-bi-sa from Il-Su-ibisu 
mar Be-li-ia son of Bélia 
Ku-ya-tu™ Kuyatu™ 
miirat A-sa-li-ia daughter of Asalia 
hi-se-si has brought forth 
Q-la i-ta-ar He shall not take action 
Il-Su-i-bi-du - Il-Su-ibisu 
a-na Ku-ya-tu™ against Kuyatu™ 
Q-la e-ra-ga-am shall not make claim, 


Nis (D.P.) Samas,(D.P.)A-a —‘ The spirit of Samas, Aa, 
(D.P.) Marduk, & Su-mu- Merodach, and Samu-la-ila 


la-ila it-ma they have invoked. 
Mahar Li-bi-it-Istar Before Libit-Istar ; 
_ mahar Bur-nu-nu before Bur-nunu; 


mahsr (D.P.) Mar-tu-ba-ni before Martu-bani; 

mahor (D.P.) Ramminu-ri- —_— before Rammanu-rémeni ; 
me-ni ‘ 

mabar I-da-du-u™ before Idadu™ ; 


1,R.A.8. 1897. 39 
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mahar Na-ap-sa-nu-u™ before Napsanu® ; 
_ mahar Ta-ku-um-ma-tu® before Takummatu™; 
mahar Be-li-zu-nu before Bélizunu ; 
be mahar Da-su-ru-u™ before DaSuru™; 
i. mahar Sin-ri-me-ni before Sin-rémeni ; 
> 2 mahar Be-li-su (?)-nu before Bélisunu ; 
4 mahar La-ma-zi before Lamazi; 
. mahar (D.P.) A-a-3i-ti before Aa-diti ; 
a : mahar Hu-su-tu™ before HuSutu®™; 
Cs mahar (D.P.) Inxannxa- _ before Iétar-ummi-ia. 
2) AMA-MU 
a | The following seems to be the most probable free 


rendering of this document :— 


* Kuyatu™, daughter of Asalia, has caused 4 gan 25 sar, 
a field in the district of the Amorites, beside the field of 
Bélia and Kara-Sumia, the property of Asalia, to be 
recovered from II-su-ibiéu, son of Bélia. He shall not 
take action. Il-Su-ibiéu shall not make claim against 
Kuyatu™.” 

The contracting parties were probably all of Amorite 
origin, and it may be conjectured that Kara-sumia, Asalia, 
and Kuyatu™, are Amorite names. The witnesses seem to 
be mixed, Babylonian names occurring with some that are 
probably Amorite. 





4. 


The following refers to a claim upon certain property, 
* also, apparently, in the “ Amorite district,” brought against 
the woman Kuyatu™ who is mentioned in the above :— 

Be. 91-5-9, 2463, 


A-na ékli béti altapiri, ardi —_—To field, house, female (and) 


male slave 
‘a d kiri gisimmari muttabili(?) and plantation of productive 
r? datepalms 
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‘i-ta Bi-zi-za-na r beside (the field of) Bizizana 
(ié-ka-ri-im §a(D.P.)Samas — and the stable of the Sungod 


Be-li-zu-nu  Na-ap-sa-nu- 
u™ 

& Ma-ta-tu™ mfrat I-zi-id- 
ri-e 

a-na Ku-ya-tu™ 0 Su-mu-ra-’ 


mare A-za-li-ia 
ir-gu-mu-u-ma 
dayané i-na bat (D.P.) Samas 


ru-gu-mi-Su-nu i-zu-hu 
u-ul i-tu-ru-ma 


a-na w-ar-ki-at u-mi 

a-na ékli béti altapiri, ardi 
i kiri 

§a Ku-ya-tu™  Su-mu-ra-’ 

Be-li-zu-nu, Na-ap-sa-nu-u™ 

f Ma-ta-tu™ marat I-zi-id- 
ri-e 

is-tu zi-ka-ri-i™ 

a-di zi-ni-is-tu™ 

maré A-mur-ru-u™ 

a-na Ku-ya-tu™ Q Su-mu-ra-’ 


u-ul e-ra-ga-mu. 
Di-in bét (D.P.) Sama’ i-na 
bét Samii, 


Nis (D.P.) Samas, (D.P.) 
A-a, (D.P.) Marduk 
f Za-bi-u® it-ma 


I-bi-Sin mar Na-bi-i-li-5u ; 


1s-me- (D.P.) Rammanu; 
(D.P.) Samii-ia ; 


a 





Bélizunu and Napsanu® 


and Matatu™ daughter of 
Iai-idré 
= Kuyatu™ and Sumu- 


children of Azalia 

laid claim and 

the judges in the temple of 
the Sungod 

rejected their claim 

They shall not take action, 
and 

at a future time 

to field, house, female (and) 
male slave and plantation 

of Kuyatu™ and Sumu-ra’ 

Bélizunu, Napsanu™ 

and Matatu™ daughter of 
Izi-idré— 

from male 

to female 

the children of the Amorite 

against Kuyatu™ and Sumu- 
ra’ 


shall not make claim. 

Judgment of the temple of 
the Sungod in the temple 
of the sun. 

The spirit of Samaé, Aa, 
Merodach, 

and Zabiu™ they have am 
voked. 

Tbi-Sin, son of Nabicili-su; 

Isme-Ramminu ; 


Samia ; 





J cate 


—- 
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Na-ur-i-li-3u ; Nar-ili-su ; 
dayané. judges. 

Mahar Nu-nu-(reé ; Before Nunu-éreé ; 

mahar Zi-ik-zi-ku ; before Zikziku ; 


mabar (D.P.) Nin-sab-ba-ni; before Ninsah-bani ; 
mahar (D.P.) Rammaau-ri- before Rammanu-rémeni; 


me-ni ; 
mahar I1-Su-ba-ni ; before Il-su-bani ; 
mabar Bu-la-la®. before Bulalu®. 
Arab Isin (D.P.) Rammani, Month of the festival of 


Rimmon, 
ganat Dar-Ka-ni-lu (D.S.). year of Dir-Kanilu. 


Free Rendering. 

“ Bblizunu, Napsano™, and Matatu*, daughter of Izi-idré, 
laid claim, against Kuyatu™ and Sumu-ra’, children of 
Azalia, to field, house, female slave, male slave, and planta- 
tion of productive datepalms beside (the field of) Bizizana 
and the stable of the Sungod, and the judges of the 
temple of the Sungod rejected their claim. They shall not 
take action, and at no future time shall Bélizunu, Napsanu™, 
and Matatu®, daughter of Izi-idré—(nor) the children of 
the Amorite, from male to female—lay claim, against 
Kuyatu™ and Sumu-ra’, to field, house, female slave, male 
slave, and plantation of Kuyatu™ and Sumu-ra’. 

“Judgment of the house of the Sungod in the temple 
of the sun. B 

“They have invoked the spirit of Samas, Aa, Marduk, 
and Zabiu™ (the king).” 

It will be noticed that the names of the litigants, Béli- 
zunu, Napsanu®, and Kuyatu® appear in No. 3, Bélizunu 
and Napsanu™ as witnesses and Kuyatu™ as contracting 
party. The name of the father of Kuyatu™ appears here 
as Azalia, instead of Asalia, as in No. 3. All the people 
mentioned, except the judges and some of the witnesses, 
appear to have belonged to the Amorite district, and were 
therefore probably of Amorite race. 


4 
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5. 


In the following document Sin-éribam lays claim, before 
the judges, to the house of Sumu-ra’, apparently the person 
against whom, along with Kuyata™, an action was brought 
by Bélizunu, Napsanu™, and Matatu™, as related in the 
foregoing text. 


Bu. 91-5-9, 387. 
Transcription. 


A-na bét Su-mu-ra-a-’ 
&a ita bét Ni-id-nu-sa 


3. 0 ita bét (D.P.) Al-la-tus 


Sin-e-ri-ba-a™ 
mar Upé (D.S.)-ra-bi 


6. ip-ku-ur-ma 


12. 


15. 


18. 


21. 


a-na da-ya-nu-ni i-li-ku-ma 
da-ya-nu di-na™ u-sa-hi-zu-su-nu-ti-ma 


. Sin-e-ri-ba-a™ ar-na™ 


i-mi-du- Su-ma 
ku-nu-ka™ Sa la ra-ga-mi 
u-Se-zi-bu-Su 
U-ul i-ta-ar-ma 
Sin-e-ri-ba-a™ 
a-na bét Su-mu-ra-a-’ 
u-ul i-ra-ga-mu 
Nis (D.P.) Samaé, Za-bi-u, 0 Sippar (D.S.) 
Mahar Ya-’-ku-ub-ila 
mahar Na-bi-i-li-su 
maré Li-bi-it-Istar 
mahar Ur- (D.P.) Su-pu-la rabu 
mir Ur-ra-na-da 
mahar (D.P.) Samas-idinna™, mir T-li-ka-ga-mil (?) 


24. mahar Sin-be-el-i-li mar Nu-ur-Sin 


mahur Be-li-na-sir mar Sin-ga-mil 


ees! a et ee eo ee ¢ Si, oe i 
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mshar En-ne-nu-u", mar Za-na-tu®™ 
; 27. mabar Arad-za mar I-li-ib-ku-an-ni : 
y mahar I-na-su (?)- (D-P.) ? Samaé, mar I-li-i-din-na Z 
. mabar Sin-tab-ba-si, dayanu 
30. mar Se-ru-u®-i-li; mahar A-ba-tu™ dup-sarru 
mabar Sa-ma-ya mar Ur- (D.P.) Nannara 


4 _ mabar Mu-na-wi-ra-u™ mir Sin-e-ri-ba (?) 
Jf 
Translation. 
To the house of Sumu-ra’ 
which is beside the house of Nidnu-Sa 
3. and beside the house of (the goddess) Allatus, 
Sin-ériba™, 
son of Upé-rabi 
6, laid claim, and 
to the judges they went, and 


the judge caused them to receive the judgment, and 
9. Sin-ériba™ the sin 
he placed upon him and 
a document that could not be quashed 
12, be caused him to leave. 
He shall not reclaim and 
Sin-éribam 
( 15. for the house of Sumu-ra’ 
he shall not bring action. 
(They have invoked) the spirit of Sama%, Zabiu™, 
and Sippar. 
18. Before Ya’kub-ilu, 
before Nabi-ili-su, 
_ sons of Libit-Istar ; 
21. before Ur-Supula, the seribe, 
? son of Urra-nada ; 
, before Samas-idinna”, son of Ili-ka-gamil ; 
a 24. before Sin-bél-ili, eon of Nar-Sin ; 
before Beli-nasir, son of Sin-gamil ; 
before Ennenu™, son of Zanatu™; 








. 27. before Arad-za, son of Ili-ibku-anni ; 
= before Ina-Su-Samaés, son of Ili-idinna™ ; 
B before Sin-tabbasi, the judge, 
30. son of Seru™-ili; before Abatu™, the scribe; 
before Samaya, son of Ur-Nannara; 
. before Munawiru™, son of Sin-ériba, 


Free Rendering. 

“Sin-ériba™, son of Upé-rabi, laid claim to the house of 
Samu-ra’, which is beside the house of Nidnu-sa and 
beside the house of Allat; and they went before the judges, 
and the judges pronounced judgment. And as for Sin- 
ériba™, they declared him to be in the wrong, and made 
him deliver a document which could not be proceeded 

against. He shall not bring action, and Sin-ériba™ shall 
D not (again) lay claim to the house of Sumu-ra’. 
“They have invoked the spirit of Samas, Zabiu™ (the 
king), and the city of Sippara.” 
= The mention of the temple of Allatu® (Ty! ~-}- =.) ~E] 
>, bét Al-la-tu") in line 3, is interesting. Allatu™ was the 
Semitic name of Eres-ki-gal, the queen of Hades, who is 
identified also with Beltis (--- y>JE] Zyl), “the Indy of 
the realm of mist,” the mother of the evil spirits called 
__- Namtar, whom the god Bel loved (W.ALL, y, 1, I, ll. 5-7). 
She was the consort of Bel (--}- ~I_ 5qJ). 

The plural EY) EET} 7 AS, da-ya-nu-ni, “judges,” in 
line 7, is noteworthy. Of. awatunu in L 9 of Bu. 91-3-9, 
338. 
By “document” in L. 11, a sealed tablet is meant. The 
, word is kunuka™ (acc.) from the root kandku, “to seal,” 


s-~! 


6. 


The following short text is interesting on account of its 
reference to two very frequent customs in Bubylonia, namely, 


adoption and giving in marriage, 
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tg Bu. 91-5-9, 394. 
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XN 
“a Transcription. Translation. - 
a Ka-ra-na-tu™ Karanatu™ Saad 
> marat Nu-ur-Sin (is) daughter of Nfir-Sin , > 
| 3. i-na ma-ri-su (i ma-ar- with his sons and his , 
Mm. ti-du daughters. 
" mi-im-ma ma-ma-an Anything any-one 
“wom e-li Ka-ra-na-ta™ against Karanatu™ 
6. marat Nu-ur-Sin daughter of Nar-Sin 
u-la i-Su hus not. ts 
Da-mi-ik-tu™ Damiktu™ - 
9. Ghat-sa Sa Ka-ra-na-tu™ (is) sister of Karanatu®, 
A-na mu-ti-im To a husband b 
i-na-di-si he will give her. me 
12. Mabar fi-a-i-din-nam Before fu-idinnam, ‘ 
mar Zi-ki-la-ya son of Zikilaya ; 
Mahar Zi-du (?)-Su-na- —_ Before Zidu(?)-3u-narat, ¢ 
ra-at a 
15. mar I-li-is-ti-3i (?) son of Tli-istisi (?); ul 
Mahar U-bar-ru-u™ mar Before Ubarru™, son of Sin- F 
Sin-tab-ba-pi-ki tabba-piki ; 4 
Mahar Ib-ku-samirKu- Before Ibku-da, son of 
na-tu™ Kunatu" ; 
18. Mahar Sin-be-la-ab-li Before Sin-bél-abli, 
mar Be-la-nu-u™ son of Bélanu™. 
Free Rendering. 
‘to “Karanatu™ is daughter of Nir-Sin, with his sons and 


his daughter. No-one has anything against Karanatu®, 
daughter of Nir-Sin. Damiktu™ is sister of Karanatu™. 
t He (NGr-Sin) will give her to a husband.” 
The best commentary on the above is probably the text 
which follows, which is practically a marriage contract, 
The second name in L. 16 is probably really Sin-tabba- 
rf ‘adi (with SY for $7 at the end). 














’ A-na-(D,P.) A-a-uz-ni 
mirat Sa-li-ma-tu™ 
3. Sa-li-ma-tu™ 
u-li-il-Si-ma 
a-na a§-Su-ti™ 
6. Q mu-tu-ti™ 
a-na Be-el-su-nu 
mir Ne-me-lu™ i-di-di 


9. A-na-(D.P.) A-a-uz-ni 
el-li-it ma-ma-an 
mi-im-ma e-li A-na- 

(D.P.) A-a-uz-ni 
12. u-la i-gu. 
Nis (D.P.) Samaé, 
(D.P.) Marduk 
4 Su-mu-la-ila 


15. Sa a-wa-at duppi an- 
ni-i™ 
Q-na-ka-ru 


Mahar Li-bi-it-Istar; 
18, mahar Bur-nu-nu 
mahar (D.P.) Mar-tu- 
ba-ni 
mahar(D.P.)Rammanu- 
ri-me-ni 
21. mabar Ni-da-du-u" 
mahar (D.P.) Samas-e- 
mu-ki 
mahar Im-gur-ru-u™ 


The following text is a wedding contract :— 


Bu. 91-5-9, 366. 


’ Before Libit-Istar ; 






Ana-Aa-uzni 

(is) daughter of Salimatu™ 

Salimatu™ ; 

has endowed her and 

to wifeship 

and husbandship 

to Bél-Sunu 

son of Nemelu™ has given 
her. 

Ana-Aa-uzni 

is pure—anyone 

anything against Ana-Aa- 
uzni 

has not. 

The spirit of Sama, Mero- 

dach, 

and Sumu-la-ila (they have 
invoked). 

Who the words of this tablet 





changes (shall pay the 
penalty). 


before Bur-nunu ; 
before Martu-bani ; 


before Rammanu-rémeni ; 


before Nidadu® ; 
before Samag-emuki; 


before Imgurru™; 








24, mahar Sin-i-ki-ga-a™ before Sin-ikisa™ ; 


mahar Be-li-zu-nu before Bélizunu ;. 
mahar (D.P.) A-a-di-ti before Aa-iiti ; 
27. mahar La-ma-zi before Lamazi ; 
mahar Hu-na-bi-ia before Hunabia ; 
mahar Be-ta-ni before Betani; 


30. mahar Amat-(D.P.) before Amat-Samaé; 
Samag 


mahar Na-ab-ri-tu™ before Nabritu™ ; 
maharSa-ad-(D.P.) A-a. —_ before Sad-Aa. 


Free Rendering. 


“Ana-Aa-uzni is daughter of Salimatu™. Salimatu™ 
has endowed her and given her in marriage to Bél-dunu, 
son of Nemelu™. Ana-Aa-uzni is a virgin—no one has 
anything against Ana-Aa-uzni.”’ 

This text, though short, forms a very good complement 
to the foregoing, which refers to adoption, and contains 
& promise to give the girl, when grown up, in marriage. 

The meaning of the word wil is fixed by the tablet 
81-7-1, 98, col. ii, Il. 16-181: Kima inib kirt, ana Sasi 
lalé walli-si—* Like the fruit of a plantation, to this (woman) 
abundance I will dower to her.” Wii is evidently the 
aorist and w/d/li the present or future pu’ul of /4lu, 
apparently from the Akkadian /a/a, from which the noun 
lalé is taken. 

Ellit in 1. 10, is the 3rd pers. fem. permansive kal, of 
élélu, “* to be bright,” “ pure.” 


8 and 9. 


The next is a marriage contract in which a man weds 
two sisters. This document is preserved in two examples 
(A and B), one for each wife. Both are in the British 
Museum. 

1 Recent Discoveries in the Realm oS Assyriology, p. 32, 


: 














The marriage contract delivered to Taram-Sagila. 






Bu. 91-5-9, 2176. 


1. Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
2. a Il-ta-ni 
3. marat Sin-abu-su 
4. Arad- (D.P.) Sama$ a-na a8-du-ti™ 
5. 0 mu-tu-ti® i-hu-zi-na-ti 
6. Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
7. Q Il-ta-ni 
8. a-na Arad- (D.P.) Sama mu-ti-si-na 
9. u-ul mu-ti at-ta 
10. i-ga-bi-ma is-tu AN(?)-ZAG(?)-GAR-KI 
IL. i-na-du-ni-si-na-ti 
12, 4 Arad- (D.P.) SamaS a-na Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
13. Q Il-ta-ni a3-Sa-ti-sa 
14. u-ul a3-Sa-ti at-ti 
15. i-ga-bi-ma, i-na bi-ti™ 
16, 0 u-ne-a-ti™ i-te-li 
17. 4 Tl-ta-ni 
18, si-bi Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
19. i-mi-zi-i 
20, (D.P.) kussi-Sa a-na bét i-li-Sa 
21. i-na-di, zi-ni Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
22, Il-ta-ni i-zi-ni 
23. sa-la-mi-sa i-sa-lim 
24, ku-nu-ki-sa u-ul i-bi-te 
25. mai-Su-Se i-te-en-ma u(?)-te-ga(?)-8i(?) 
26, Mahar E-ri-ba-am, mar Pi-Sa-a-bi; 
27. Du-lu-ku, mir Zi-zu-na-wa-ra; 
28. Sin-ma-gir, mir E-nu-lu™; 
29. Ib-na-tu®, mir Nu-ur-a-bi; 
30. B-a-ra-bi, mar Upé (D.S.) -Se-mi; 
31. Sin-Sa-mu-uh, mar Nu-ur-Sin ; 
32. U-tuk(?)-ki-la, mar Sin-ga-mil; 





33. Mi-ni- (D.P.) LUA te 


34. (D.P.) Samas-ri-is, mar T-li-be-li ; 
35, A-pil-i-li-su, mir Sin-ba-la. 


Translation. 
1. Taram-Sagila 


2. and Itani 
3. daughter of Sin-abu-su 
4. Arad-Samaé to wifehood 
5. and husbandhood has taken them. 
6. (If) Taram-Sagila 
7. and Iitani 
8. to Arad-Samai, their husband, 
9. Thou art not my husband 
10, say, then from the tower (?) 
ll. he may throw them 
12. and (if) Arad-Samaé to Taram-Sagila 
13. and Titani, his wives, 


14. Thou art not my wife, 


15. say, from house 

16. and goods she shall depart. 

17. And tani 

18. the parents () of Taram-Sagila 

19. shall recognize, 

20. her seat to the house of her god 

21. she shall take, the food of Taram-Sagila 
22. Iltani shall prepare, 

23. her welfare she shall care for, 

24. her tablet she shall not destroy. 

25. her meal (?) she shall grind (?), a shall obey (?) her (?), 
26. Before Eribam, son of Pi-da-abi 
27. Duluku, son of Zizu-nawara; 
28. Sin-magir, son of Enulu™; 

29. Ibnatu™, child of Nér-abi: 
30. Ea-rabi, son of Upé-semi ; 
31. Sin-Samub, son of Nar-Sin; 
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33. Mini-Ramminu, son of Erib-Sin; 
84. Samaé-ris, son of Ili-beli ; 
35. Apil-ili-su, son of Sin-bala. 





Free Rendering. 

“ Arad-Sama’ has taken in marriage Taram-Sagila and 
Titani, daughter of Sin-abu-su. (If) Taram-Sagila and 
Titani say to Arad-Samai, their husband, ‘Thou art not 
(our) husband,’ he may throw them down from the tower ; 
and (if) Arad-Samas say to Taram-Sagila or IIltani, his 
wives, ‘Thou art not my wife,’ she shall depart from 
house and goods. And° Iltani shall recognize (?) the 
parents (?) of Taram-Sagila, shall carry her seat to the 
house of her god; Iltani shall prepare the food of Taram- 
Sagila, shall be well inclined towards her, shall not destroy 
her (marriage) contract, shall grind (?) her meal (?) and 
shall obey (?) her (?).”” 


B. 
The marriage contract drawn up for IItani. 


Bu. 88-5-12, 21 (Meisser, No. 89). 


Tl-ta-ni a-ha-at 
Ta-ra-am-Sag-ila 
3. Itti (D.P.) Ut-ta-tu® a-bi-si-na 
Arad- (D.P.) Samas mar I-li-en-nam 
a-na a§-Su-tim i-hu-zi-na-ti 
6. Il-ta-ni ahat-sa 
zi-ni-Sa i-zi-in 
sa-la-a-mi-Sa i-sa-li-im 
: 9. (D.P.) kussi-éa a-na bét (D.P.) Marduk 
i-na-a3-ii-e 
maré ma-la a-wa-al-du 
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12. { i-wa-la-du maré-di-na-ma 
A-na II-ta-ni a-ha-ti-da 
ueul a-ba-ti at-[¢i] 

15. i-ge-bi-[i-ta] 
et OOTE 


Rev. 


at-[ta i-ga-bi-] i-[$u] 
. u-ga-la-ab-si-i-ma 
a-na kaspi i-na-di-is [-3i] 
Arad (D.P.) Samas a-na ad-Sa-ti-su 
. uul ag-Ba-tu-ya . . . . 
i-ga-bi-i-ma istin ma-na kaspi 





imaddad (NI-LA(L)-E). 
24. Mahar E-ri-ba-am mir Pi-da (?)-a-bi (?) : 
mahar Sin-a-bu-’u mir Hu- . . . . . Sa 


mahar Sin-ma-gir mar Na- . . .. . 
27. mahar Zi-ia-tu™ mir Man- . . . . . 

mahar Bu-ri-ia mir Ib-ni- (D.P.) . . 2. . , 
4 mahar Sin-Sa-mu-uh 
a 30. mar N u-ur-Sin. 
maharSamas-balatu- . . . . . 
ls wks Naar 2 onesie 
33. mahar Nu-ur-Samai mir Li- . . . . . 
os mahar E-li-lum mir Za-am . . . . - 
., Mahar Li-bi-it-Sin mar I-zur(?) . . . . 
, 36. Mahar A-hu-hi-bu-um. 


ss Left-hand edge: 


UG &i-na a-na Arad- (D.P.) Samad mu-ti-si-na 
u-ul mu-ut-ni at-ta i-ka-bi-i-ma 
39. i-ha-Su-Si-na-ma a-na nfri i-na-du-Si-na-ti. 














1. Iltani (is) sister of 
2, Taram-Sagila. 
3. From Uttatu®, their father 
4. Arad-Samai, son of Tli-ennam 
5. to wifehood has taken them. 
6. Titani, her sister, 
7. her food (?) shall prepare (?), 
8. her welfare shall care for, 
9. her seat to the temple of Merodach 
10. shall carry. 
1l. The children, as many as have been born 
12. and they shall bear, are their children 
13, (If) to Iltani, her sister, 
14. thou art not my sister 
15. she say to [her] 


16... . . . . . . . . . 





Rer. 


1. (art) thf{ou, she say to him] 

2. he may shave her and 

3. for silver may sell [her]. 

4. And Arad-Samai, (if) to his wives 
5. Not my wives (are) [ye] 

6. he say, 1 maneh of silver 

7. he shall measure. 

8. Before Eribam, son of Pi-da-abi ; 

9. before Sin-abu-Su, sonof Hu- .. ... 
10. before Sin-magir, sonof Na- . . ee 
11. before Ziatu™, son of Man- . . . . . 
12. before Buria, son of Ibni- . . . . . 
13. before Sin-Samuh, 

14. son of Nar-Sin ; 

15. before Samaé-balatu- . , 

16. gow Of NOM =. ect 28 

17. before Nor-Sama’, son of Li- . . . . . ; 








18. before Elilu™, son of Zam- . . . . «3 
19. before Libit-Sin, son of Izar(?)- . . - . 
20. before Ahu-hibu™. 
21. And they, (if) to Arad-Samaé, their husband, Ves 
22. not our husband (art) thou, they say, Sm 
23. he may strangle (?) them and throw them into the 

river, 


Free Rendering. * 


“Tltani is sister of Taram-Sagila. Arad-Samai, son of Ili- " 
ennam, has taken them in marriage from Uttatu™, their : 
father. Iltani, her sister, shall prepare her food, shall be 
well inclined towards her, (and) shall carry her seat to 
the temple of Merodach. The children, as many as have 
been born, and they shall bear, are their children. (If 
Taram-Sagila) say to Iltani, her sister, *Thou art not 
my sister,’ (then) . . [If Iltani say to Arad- 
Samaé, her husband], “Thou [art not my husband],’ he may 
shave (her head), and sell her for silver. And (if) Arad- 
Sama say to his wives, ‘[Ye] are not my wives,’ he shall 
pay one mana of silver.” 





ial ee penn. 
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The interest of the above texts is undeniable, for the 
position of the two women is very well revealed in them. 
It would seem that there was first a kind of adoption of 
Titani as daughter of Uttatu™ and sister of Taram-Sagila, 
and, having thus been raised in position so as to be some- 
what equal in rank, she could become the second wife 
of Arad-Samai, to wait upon her elder sister. 

The phrase Iiani gibi Taram-Sagila imizl, Bu. 91-5-9, 
2176a, Il. 17-19, is very uncertain as to meaning. As 
the word 4idi seems to mean something like “parents,” I 
have thus translated it, comparing Bu. 91-5-9, 381: Kaspa 
ula nilkt, ula igehoa——maher sibi-Su-ma ilké. “'We have 
not received the money,’ they shall not say—he (ie. the 
person actually receiving the money) received it also before 
his sibi”’ Sibi is therefore possibly the plural of sidu, 
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| ie Poe Tiapesl We sent cis mocking git | 
to it is based upon the fact that Iltani really became the 
adopted sister of Taram-Sagila. 

Zini Taram-Sagila izini (A, Il. 21, 22) and zini-éa izin (B, 1.7) 
are possibly for séni Taram-Sagila iséni, “she shall provide 
the provisions of Taram-Sagila,” and géni-éa isén, “ she shall 
ee provisions” (i.e. Tee her food”). Of. 
Delitzsch, F 











Arr. XXIV.—Tie Birthplace of Gautama Buddha. By 
Vincent A. Smrrn, LCS., M-R.AS., Judge of 
Gorakhpur: 


Aurnoven the Indian and English newspapers have already 
published slight notices of the recent discovery of Kapila- 
vastu and the Lumbini Garden,’ and the new Asoka 
inscriptions will in due course be edited in the official 
publications of the Archaeological Survey, I think that 
the Society will be glad to see the actual words of the 
Lumbini Garden inscription, and some notes, based on local 
knowledge, concerning the most important archaeological 
discovery which has been made in India for many years. 
It would be ungracious and useless to dwell upon the 
errors committed by Sir Alexander Cunningham and his 
assistants in their attempts to fix the site of Kapilavastn. 
The correction of Cunningham’s fundamental errors in 
determining the routes of the Chinese pilgrims between 
Kanauj and Vaisili is being gradually accomplished. 
Cunningham placed those routes much too far to the 
south, and he can be proved wrong in almost every one 
of his identifications of important sites within the limits 
Pace Hiuen Tsiang never visited Ayodhya. 
identified by Cunningham with Saketam, Kau- 
jaeaveais Kapilavastu, Kusanagara, as well as many. 
cat can be proved without doubt not to be the places 
they have been supposed to be. In a recent monograph 
I demonstrated by topographical arguments that Kasia in 
the Gorakhpur District cannot possibly be Kusanagara, tho 
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+ Dr. Biibler’s notices are quoted later on. 













_ mination of the routes taken by the Chinese pilgrims.’ 
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scene of the death of Gautama.! The correctness of that = 
demonstration has been “fully confirmed by the discovery : 
of Kapilavastu and the Lumbini Garden. We know now 


\ that Kusanagara also must be looked for in Nepal.* 


I have no time at present to undertake the heavy task / 
of working out the correct routes of the Chinese pilgrims - 
between Kanauj and Vaisali, and of clearing away the P 
jungle of error with which the discussion is encumbered. 

The above brief observations have been made merely : 
with the purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the : 
fact that all the hitherto current identifications of the famous 
sites referred to are wrong. The certain identification of 
the site of Kapilavastu involves the correct identification, 
at no distant date, of all the places which are important in 
the early history of Buddhism, and the satisfactory deter- 


The identification of Kapilavastu was determined by the 
discovery in March, 1895, of the Asoka pillar at Nigliva, 
and the associated sfapa of Konagamana, or Kanaka Muni, 
Buddha. Nigliva is a small Nepalese village in the Tarai, 
or lowlands below the hills, in Tahsil Taulehva of Zilla 
Butwal, about thirty-eight miles north-west of the Uska 
Bozar Station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, ‘ 
and about twelve miles from the Chillia Police Station in Pi 
the Basti District. ‘7 

“The new Asoka edict reads:—‘ When the god-beloved 
king Piyadasi had been anointed 14 years, he increased 
the s/apa of Buddha Konaikamana for the second time; 


Re’ bt Sa% | 


1 The ia, in the Gorakh 

uganagsra or Kucinari, the scene of = Death." ie 
Smith, LC.S., Fellow of the University of 16, 
Aurea cogians og the reel site which T am wawilling 

2 Fe a suspici wi am blish 
until an ies pea Mea to bpd Be = 

> Lan-mo, or Kama 


& i fovea found in the N 
a few miles west of Gopidak River, near the village of D 
longitude about 83° 63° East, north of the of Bahuwar in the G 
District, where, sceording to information ved 
pillar exists. The locality is malarious and difficult 
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himself came and worshipped it, (and) he caused it to 
Gothiny 3s ee : 

“The chief point of interest which the inscription offers 
is the mention of the Buddha Konakamana, who, of course, 
is the same as the Konagamana of the Ceylonese Buddhists. 
. . « « A short distance from the western embankment 
of the lake on which the edict pillar stands are vast brick 
ruins, stretching far away for about half a mile in the 
direction of the snow-clad hills of Nepal. Amongst the 
heaps of ruins, the st@pa of Konagamana’s niredna is clearly 
discernible, the base of its hemispherical dome being ubout 
101 feet in diameter, and its present height still 30 feet. 
The terrace, or procession path, is 9 feet wide, with a height 
of 14 feet from the ground. On all sides are ruined 
monasteries, fallen columns, and broken sculptures.” ! 

When .Dr. Fithrer’s report, just quoted, was issued, | 
Dr. Waddell, in a detter published in the Englishman 
newspaper of Calcutta, dated June 1, 1896, pointed out 
that Kapilavastu must, in accordance with the indications 
given by the pilgrims, lie within a few miles distance of 
Nigliva, and concludes his letter with the remark— 
“Altogether, we seem to be on the verge of one of the 
most important Indian archaeological finds of the century.” 

In December, 1896, Dr. Fiihrer returned to Nigliva in 
order to verify the site of Kapilavastu, and thence went 
eastward to see the Rumindei pillar near Bhagwanpur, of 
which he had heard in the previous year.* 

The Nepalese authorities were induced to excavate this 
pillar, of which only about nine feet were above ground. 
The excavation was carried about twelve feet further down, 


’ ye hg Sane ihe the Archaeological Survey Circle, North-West Provinces 
and for the yeur Lswory, Reboot, 1896. By Dr. A. Fiihrer, dated 
July 16, 1895. Printed at the Oo Press, Roorkee, 

* Dr. Hovy, 1.0.8., who has recently visited the spot, assures me thut the 
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and some three feet below the surface of the ground was 


t found the inscription of Asoka. Mr. Ricketts had the good = 
ge fortune to be present while the inscription was being 
> unearthed. Dr. Fiibrer arrived a little later. 


The pillar, which is of polished sandstone, is split verti- 

cally down the middle, probably by lightning, and the top r 
is broken off. The inscription is not mentioned by Hinen 4 

Tsiang, and was probably buried before his time. The P 

pillar rests on a masonry foundation. The inscription is 
é in four and a half lines of beautifully incised and well- 
-" preserved characters, averaging about thirty millimetres, 
or a little over an inch, in height. Dr. Fihrer has kindly 
supplied me, for publication, with a perfect facsimile, of 
which the following is a reproduction *:— 


»  PELOLL bueds JELsaisbdors 
HALHAd BELA Vedder adyti 
AJéhedd FILA dS O8d LAGLA 
PadAS EAA FBLA’ LOVt +< 
HOdA-dd 


Hofrath Dr. Bibler’s transcription is as follows :— 
1, Devdna-piyena Piyadasina lajina-visaticasdbhisiténa 


2. atana dgdcha mahiyite hida-Budhe-jate Sakyamuni-ti i 
3. sila-vigadabhi-ca kdldpita silathabhe-ca usapdpite 

4. hida-bhagavam-jate-ti Lumminigame ubalike-kate r 
5. athabhagiye cal.) * 


As the letters are throughout unmistakable, it has been thought better 
deny ti eile our neato in cider to have plate mado o 
or i SE saad in De Beale’ 
u is trans eration is s German pai blished 
. ~ Transactions of the Vienna Academy for January, 1597. Tx weit uciaak 
in English was communicated by Dr. Bishler to the althensum 
“March 6, 1007), and sopeiseed in the Apel! name of this Journal. 
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The main purport of the record is that King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the Devas, when anointed twenty years (i.e. in 
the twenty-first year of his reign) came to this spot, and 
worshipped, saying: “Here was Buddha Sakyamuni born,” 
and caused a stone pillar to be erected testifying: “ Here 
in the Lurnmini village was the Honourable One born.”? 

Thus~ have been set at rest all doubts as to the exact 
site of the traditional birthplace of Gautama Buddha in 
“the Lumbini garden.” The ruins of the four stipas seen 
by Hiuen Tsiang are still visible. 

Dr. W. Hoey, LO.S., Magistrate of Gorakhpur, and 
Mr. Walter Lupton, L.C.S., Joint-Magistrate, paid a hasty 
visit to Rummindei in May, 1897, and had the good fortune 
to discover that the small shrine close to the pillar contains 
a statue of Maya giving birth to the Buddha. The Brahman 
in charge was very unwilling to permit the image to be seen, 
but some persuasion and rupees overcame his scruples, The . 
image is of nearly life-size, and the infant is represented, 
according to the legend, as emerging from the right side 
of his mother, and being received by attendants. Dr. Hoey 
was not able to see whether or not the image was inscribed. 
Several examples of sculptured representations of the birth 
of Gautama are known in collections from Gandhara, but 
I do not know of any example in India proper. 

When Dr. Fiihrer wished to excavate some of the ruins 
at and near Kapilavastu, he was put off by the local 
Nepalese authorities with the excuse that owing to the 
scarcity of food this year it would not be prudent to 
assemble large bodies of workmen. I have since learned 
that as soon as Dr. Fiihrer’s back was turned, the Nepalese 
Governor caused considerable excavations to be made round 
the Nigliva pillar in the hope of discovering treasure. 
A building in the neighbourhood, containing many rooms, 
was unearthed, which may be a monastery. 

ee ae emerae Pt eshte th tact) thatthe Bud, the Sake 

born there, and reduced the land-tax on the Lummini village to 


was 
o i th share (on the ground) that the Honourable One was born there." 
See M. "s paper in the Journal des Sevants, 1897.—Ep.] 
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Nothing will persuade the Nepalese that Englishmen, 
digging among old ruins, can really want anything but 
treasure. All our protestations of interest in ancient history, 
and so forth, though they may be listened to with polite- 
ness, are regarded as mere lies to cover the real object 
of the explorers. The intense jealousy with which the 
Nepalese Government has always guarded its territory 
against explorations by Europeans is well known. This 
jealousy, based on political considerations, is alone enough 
to cause the greatest difficulty in procuring genuine assist- 
ance from the Nepalese Darbar in unearthing the buried 
secrets of Kapilavastu. If Dr. Fiihrer returns to Nigliva 
next year he will probably be met with some fresh and 
ingenious excuse, and will be prevented from doing any- 
thing of importance, unless he is armed with very strong 
credentials. It is most unfortunate that Kapilavastu, 


Kuéanagara, and all the intermediate sites so important for — 
' the history of Buddhism, should be in the territory of so 


jealous a government as that of Nepal. But the fact is 
so, and the difficulty must be faced. If any serious 
scientific examination of the vast ruins of Kapilavastu is to 
be accomplished, a very determined effort must be made 
through the Government of India to move the Nepalese 
Government. 

I warn all who are interested in the great discovery of 
Buddha's birthplace that every obstacle to exploration may 
very likely be raised, both by the Darbar at Kathmandi 
and by the local Nepalese officials. The Central Government 
of Nepal is quite capable of making itself obeyed by distant 
subordinates, and they will not venture on the slightest 
relaxation of the jealous exclusion of Europeans unless they 
receive very distinct and positive orders from headquarters, 

My practical suggestion is, that the Asiatic Societies 
should at once combine in addressing urgent representations 
to the Government of India for application of the needful 
diplomatic pressure on the Government of Nepal. The 


pressure necessary to induce the Government of India to 


move can probably be best applied through the Secretary 
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September, should help the Asiatic Societies in moving the 
. Indian Government to take the desired action, It must be 
remembered that the Nepalese authorities do not care a fig 
for learned societies, and that the only chance of effective 
exploration of Kapilavastu lies in obtaining definite orders 
from the Central Government of Nepal through the 
Government of India. 
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The International Congress of Orientalists, in — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Diwarvr. 


102, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
London, 8.W. 


Sir,—A good many years ago one of our members drew 
my attention to a description of remains at Dimipur,’ like 


those described in Dr. Burton-Brown’s paper in your 


April number (perhaps, in part, the same), and asked me 
to look out for the like in Western India: this I did, and 
found pillars of masonry and plaster-work in two places— 
gates of the Musalman citadels of Bijapur and Sholapur, 
where they supported chains stretched across the approaches. 
I think that the chain may still be in use, at least at Sholapur. 
These pillars were of Dr. Burton-Brown’s mushroom-headed 
type. I have never seen anything like his Y-shaped type 
in stone. It seems possible, as he suggests, that the form 
of these mushroom pillars may be due to the influence of 
Musalman art, though their use be changed in the service 
of another purpose. It might be worth while to examine 
the pillars closely for the remains of staples, or chafe- 
marks of ropes passed round the stalk of the mushroom; 
and perhaps some Musalman building in Upper India may 
show the form a little nearer to Dimapur than the Deccan is. 

The fort of Raigarh, in the Kolaba district of Bombay, 
shows a temple of Mahadeo, built by the thoroughly Hindu 


1 Vide Ferguson's “Indian and Eastern Architecture,”” p. 309, where he 
ese san Saneaiy ot Sao ge pea Deeley Pena SS 
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Sivaji Raja in 1662-4, which externally might be taken 
for a Bijapur Musulman’s tomb of the same period. 
Probably many similar cases could be quoted from different 
parts of India. 


W. F. Sixctare (late I.C.8.). 
. April 22, 1897. 


2. “Pepro Terxeira.” 


Str,—I can find out little about the book whose title- 
page I translate below'; and nothing about the author, 
but what is to be found in the book. I think that what 
I have learnt may be of some novelty and interest to many 
members ; and I hope that some may be able to tell us more. 

Pedro Teixeira (as he spells himself) was a Portuguese, 
of what locality or parentage does not appear; but he was 
not noble. He was engaged in business, undescribed, but 
evidently extensive; as his connections were with Goa, 
Persia and the Gulf, Malacca, Lisbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 
He does not mention his goods, except a little indigo (ap-. 
parently used rather as a substitute for currency than as 
investment), drugs, jewels, and curios. 

He had some reading in late Greek and Latin, mentioning, 
as authorities on Eastern History, ‘ Procopio, Agathio, 
Genebrardo, Zonaras, and Tornamira,” from whom, he says, 
he could learn little. In Persian he was able to read 
“ Mirkond,” and Thurfn Shah’s “Shahnama” (of Hormuz, 
a very different work from Firdausi’s). He knew Spanish, 
but, as he says himself, not as a scholar; and he must 
have had some knowledge of Arabic, and probably of 


» by land, Antwerp, 
I have translated as literally as 
the Spanish, exvellent in ite own 
There is a somewhat tentative bibliography of the work here in question 
«Penny Cyclopacdia,”” with mention of three other Portuguese 
geographers of the same name, but easily separable from our author. 











to the Philippines in a dispatch-boat; and thence, by 
favour, to Acapuleo. Thence he rode to Mexico, and 
stayed in that city over four months. He went on to 
“San Juan de Ulua” (now better known as Vera Cruz), and 
sailed thence to San Lucar on the Guadalquivir, touching 
only at Havana. He went on (not directly) to Lisbon, 
where he arrived nearly eighteen months after leaving 
Malacca. Of this voyage he gives us a sketch in sixteen 
pages, and apparently thought it a small matter, undertaken 
only “to shorten the way (!) and see the world.” 

Certain monies, of which Teixeira had arranged for the 
remittance from Malacca, cid Goa, did not come to hand; 
and in less than six months he was at sea again, bound for 
Goa, but does not consider that voyage worth relating. 
This is a counsel of perfection, little heeded by the successors 
of the old globe-trotter. 

He transacted his affairs in Goa (whether well or ill 
he thought no business of ours); and in February, 1604, 
he was homeward bound again, this time “overland,” by 
the Euphrates Valley route, “weary of lengthy and tedious 
sea voyages, and thinking to shorten them, moved also by 
a certain curiosity.” 

His voyage was prosperous to Arabia, and his first port 
“Sysa,” in that country, somewhere between Rés-al-Hadd 
and Maskét, possibly Sir. Touching at Maskat for wood 
and water, he reached the port of Hormuz on the 17th 
March, and stayed there until the 14th of April, when 
he sailed for Basra in a “little ship” of the Portuguese 
Governor's. On the 21st of May he was at Hormuz again, 
driven back by foul winds and failure of provisions, but 
sailed again on the 17th June. On the 4th of August 
he got into the Shat-al-Arab, and on the 6th to Basra. 

On the 2nd of September he was out of the town, and, 
after three days spent in collecting the kafila and settling 
customs and blackmail, got off for Bagdad, eid Mashad 
Ali and Karbala. He reached Bagdad on the 4th of October, 
and was out of it on the 12th December, reaching Ana on 
the Euphrates on the 23rd. Here he was delayed until the 








13th of January, 1605, and got to Aleppo, travelling in 
eamel-panniers (what we call in India “kajéwas”) on the 
llth of February. On the 5th April, he left that city, 
and embarked at Alexandretta on the 12th, on a ship of 
Venice bound for that city, which he reached on the 11th 
of July, having touched at Larnaca and at Zante. 

From Venice, where he had important business to transact, 
and much to learn and admire, he crossed “no small part 
of Italy,” and the Alps at Savoy, and passed through France 
to the Netherlands, where he settled in Antwerp, for all 
we know, for life. But one would rather conjecture that 
so restless a body would soon begin to itch for the road 
again. At any rate, he was in or about Antwerp until 
near the 22nd September, 1609, which is the date of 
a certificate of innocence given to the book by “Juan del 
Rio, Dean and Vicar-General of the Bishopric of Antwerp,” 
on the assurance of ‘the Reverend Father Jacobus Tirinus, 
Professor in Holy Theology, of the Company of Jesus.” 
Under this is an undated endorsement, “Cum gratia et 
privilegio ad quadriennium,” signed “ Wouvere,” presumably 
the name of an official of the Censure. 

No later date seems to be available about book or author, 
except the “1610” on the title-page. But there is an 
unsigned address of the author to the reader, explaining 
how he came to write, and especially to write in Spanish, 
translating from notes originally made in Portuguese, “by 
the advice of friends,” and apparently not without some 
reference to the convenience of the examining authorities. 
Then follow the usual apologies, compliments to the “ candid 
reader,” and deprecations of criticism, and, as far as I know, 
Pedro Teixeira disappears from history. The type is in- 
different and there sare many misprints, some of which 
seem to indicate that the author did not revise the proofs. 
The pagination, in parts, runs clean wild. The old Spanish 
is mixed up with a good many Portuguese words, especially 
such os are also found in Spanish, but with slightly different 
meanings, so the reader wants two dictionaries, unless able 
to do without either. 
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I find no details about book or author in any book of 
reference convenient to me, except the Dictionnaire 


_ Universelle de Biographie, and that Universal Dictionary 


of everything delightful—Yule’s “ Marco Polo.” The former 
gives nothing of Teixeira beyond what is to be learnt 
from his own book, and contemptuous mention of a French 
translation (in two parts, 12mo; Paris, 1621). His own 
name has even escaped Sir H. Yule’s Index, but his work 
is quoted with approval, and, of course, as familiarly as 
last week’s Punch, in the Notes to Marco’s Notice of Hormuz. 
The Index reference is to “Thurin Shah”: for it was 
Teixeira’s abstract of that ruler’s “Shahnama” that won him 
Sir Henry’s thanks. When the latter wrote, this abstract 
was all that was known of Thuran Shah’s chronicle. Idonot 
know whether it has turned up since. Our author, as I have 
mentioned above, was fairly well educated, though not 
a regular scholar. He kept good look-out, log, and dead 
reckoning ashore; but left the two latter, when afloat, 
to the ship’s officers, only taking care to record landfalls, 
and tell what seemed worth telling of coasts even touched 
on. It does not seem that he knew any navigation, then 
a jealously guarded mystery of the Portuguese and Spanish 
pilots. His land route can be traced, easily, on any modern 
map. His observation of men and cities is keen, and its 
expression not without occasional touches of a dry and 
quiet humour, and here and there an attempt at reliable 
statistics. In that of nature he is almost scientific, natural, 
and at times enthusiastic, especially in a description of the 
Pass of Bailin, the ancient “Syrian gates.” His terse 
descriptions of the perils of travel, foul weather, fight, 
flight, and Bedouin raids are excellent in their way. One 
story of collision at sea is inimitable. There is something 
about the book generally which induces me to surmise that 
he may possibly have been a “New Christian” of a family 
not long nor thoroughly converted. His restless and 
inquiring temper, wide business connection, and evident 
interest in “high places” colonial; his unobtrusive and 
patient endurance ; and at times the tone of his remarks, 
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indicate this possibility. And although he professes a piety 
more than conventional, no sacred name but “ Dios” occurs 
in the book, except as required by the narrative. 


Tn one passage, in chapter vi of the “ Voyage,” he 


refers to “the relation that I have made of the religious 
customs of the African races”; apparently a lost treatise, 

Altogether the man himself, his personal narrative, and 
the extracts from Thurdn Shah, seem to deserve some notice, 
and make me desire further information. A translation 
with a few notes (omitting the Persian History) would 
make about as big a book as the Hakluyt Society’s first 
volume of Azurara’s “Conquest of Guinea.’ ! 


W. F. Stxcram (late I.C.8,). 


3. Tue Communan Ortcin or Ixprax Lanp Tenures. 


Dear Str,—As an accurate knowledge of ancient and 
modern systems of land tenure in India is of such great 
value to all Oriental students, I trust you will allow me 
to record in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a few 
remarks on Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell’s valuable and com- 
prehensive account of the Indian village as given in his 
large work on “The Indian Village Community” and in 
his “Study of the Dakhan Villages” published in the R.A.S, 
Journal for April, 1897. His book, while generally accurate 
and complete as to Bhaiachara and Pattidari villages, is 
unfortunately, as I shall now try to show, entirely wrong 
in denying (1) the existence of any custom of holding the 
lands of ryotwdri villages in common,? and (2) the existence 
of any trace of a claim to property in waste land until the 
soil was cleared and prepared for cultivation.? 


alacea. 
; * The Indian Village Community,” chap. i, sect. ii: ‘The Ryotwari 
Village,’ p. 9. 

a Sat, of the Dakhan Villages,” J-R.A.S,, oe. 1897, p. 243. ** Indian 
Village Community," chap. v, sect. iii: “Aryan Idea of Property in Land,’ 
pp. 202-46. e 
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The author himself admits that the ryofdri village system 
is derived from the Southern Dravidian village and the Parha, 
or forest-clad clan territory, in which these villages were 
founded, and that it is to this form of village that very 
much the largest number of villages belongs.' He rightly 
attributes the primary origin of organized society to the 
aggregation of tribes, but he seems to hold that the existence 
of a headman or chief was a necessary part of the primary 
village organism, though it is not, as Sir H. 8. Maine 
has remarked, originally a feature of tribal constitution.? 
I myself have seen a great deal of both tribal and village 
formation in Central India and Western Bengal, and 
judging from my own experience among the nomad non- 
cultivating forest tribes, those which change their culti- 
yating settlements every two or three years and the 
migratory cultivators who wander from village to village 
in the less settled parts of the country, it seems to me 
impossible to believe that the first villages were founded 
under the guidance of a recognized permanent chief of 
u group of cultivators supposed to be united to one another 
by ties of kindred. If we take the customs of the present 
forest tribes us a guide to those of the past, we must believe 
that the original group from which the southern tribe was 
formed was one in which the nucleus was a family of 
hunters, in which the cohesive home element was supplied 
by the mother and her children. These children’s father 
or fathers were always more or less inconstant members 
of the group, for they might always begin to form another 
if they found male eomrades who could give them more 
efficient aid in their hunting pursuits than they could get 
from their own families. Hence it was that the matriarchal 
constitution of society in India arose from a group of 
mothers with their children, who grew up together from 
their birth, and thus formed an alliance which, beginning 
in childhood, lasted all their lives. Such a central group 


1 +The Indian Village Community,” chap. iv, sect iii: ‘The Dravidian 
Group, p- 160 ; chap. viz * The Tribe and the Village,” pp. 230-2. 
3549 Indinn Village Community,” chap. i, pp. ¥-10, 
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of capable mothers, sisters, and brothers united together 
would be sure to attract candidates for admission into their 
ranks, who, if on trial they proved to be useful additions, 
would, though originally of alien birth, become permanent 
members of it. Hence was formed the population of the 
original permanent village, in which the men were all 
looked on as brothers of the women. The affairs of the 
children were managed, as they still are in many Indian- 
castes, by these maternal uncles, the fathers being always 
the men of an adjoining village belonging to the same 
Parha, who had to look after the children of their own 
village. It is upon a similar but somewhat more fluctuating 
basis that the customs of the present nomad forest 
tribes are founded, who are quite ready to receive 
any wandering recruits they pick up when they have 
once made up their minds as to their capabilities; this 
readiness to receive unrelated members who will benefit 
the tribe survives in the caste institutions of the Tantis, 
Doms, Dosadhs, Chasas, Chandels, Bagdis, and numerous 
other castes, including the high-born Rajputs, very many 
families belonging to this last caste being notoriously known 
to be of alien blood. 

All the nomad forest people make hunting, in the form 
of trapping and snaring game, one of their principal 
pursuits; and the men spend most of their time in finding 
out where animals most abound, learning their haunts 
thoroughly and then killing them, and also in searching 
for edible plants and roots, It was probably among the 
women that the idea first arose of growing food, which 
could be made available when the forest supplies failed. 
This priority of the women as the first cultivators of the 
soil is acknowledged in the imitative seasonal dances of 
the Mundas, for in the figure representing the sowing 
of the seed and the preparation of the ground all the work 
is done by women. 

Of course these groups had leaders, like all other coherent 
societies, but their power was permanent only if they were 
able to make the other members believe in the advantage 
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arising from their rule; and the permanency of the tenure 
of the leader was only secured when in the struggle for 
existence some tribe under a succession of distinguished 
chiefs so far established its superiority as to be able to 
appropriate to itself a hunting tract sufficiently large for 
its wants when the supplies of wild animals, fruits, and 
roots were eked out by harvested crops. It was from these 
territories, which became the Parhas or clan properties 
into which India was divided by its earliest occupants, that 
the idea of landed property first arose. But this property 
was entirely communal and belonged to the united tribe, 
and no part of it was owned by any individual. In these 
early days the chief necessity felt by any group was the 
want of members, especially of those who were able by 
their intelligence and activity to add to the resources of 
the community. Hence, when a society of capable and 
efficient food-providers had either been formed or was in 
process of formation, it must have been a chief object of 
the leaders to prevent any split or secession, and also 
to encourage the idea that all work must be done for the 
public benefit. Among the tribes who first founded per- 
manent villages this anxiety for the promotion of commuual 
prosperity showed itself in their careful attention to the 
education of the young, who were looked on, except during 
their earliest years, when they wanted a mother’s care, as 
the children of the village, and this is the status they hold 
in the Naga and Ooraon villages. These children were vare- 
fully trained by the elders in all the practical knowledge 
they possessed, and it was this national system of instruction 
that gave birth to the village schools called Patshalas, 
universally found among all agricultural communities in 
Central India. But in this system of teaching, individuals 
were not allowed to assert themselves, and all were taught 
to think that their first duty was to obey their teachers 
and leaders, and to work for the prosperity of the village. 
If in after-life any of these trained children, or other 
members of the community, took an independent line, in 
opposition to the ruling powers of the village and parha, 








their fault, unless promptly repented of and atoned for, 


met with but short shrift, for only flight could save the 
rebels from death. It was in this system of social despotism 
that the character of the Indian Dravidians was moulded, 
and from it they emerged as a most obedient and law-abiding 
race, always ready to submit to constituted authorities, But 
with this there was mingled an intense hatred of innova- 
tions, and a spirit of dogged obstinacy engendered by 
their long struggle for the establishment of their social 
superiority to neighbouring tribes, and the acquisition of 
the ability to rule large territories. This combined spirit 
of obedience and of obstinate resistance to whatever was 
displeasing to these born conservatives, when infused in 
the mental fibre of the many intercrossed races born fro: 
the union of the Dravidians with the numerous la 
immigrants who succeeded them in India, has producer 
diversities of character most interesting to ethnologists, bu 
most perplexing to those who have to govern them. 

The system of land administration which gtew up under 
the despotic rule of the socialistic Dravidians was very 
different from that to which Mr. Baden-Powell ascribes the 
formation of Indian villages. For in these South Indian 
communities the claim of any individual to a right of 
property in land he had cleared would have been regarded 
as rank rebellion, and hence it was utterly impossible that 
in these original ryotwdri villages the several portions of the 
village could be, as he asserts they were, “allotted and taken 
up severally, and enjoyed independently from the first.” ! 

In the original village, while the property in the soil 
was vested in the collective owners of the Parha, its produce 
was the property of the village community. It was used 
to supply food to them at their common meals, a custom still 
retained in the Ooraon villages, where all the village young 
men eat together, and it was this custom which emigrated 
to Europe with the other constituent customs of the Tndian 
village—such as the annual partitions of land, the reverence 


* «The Indian Village Community,’’ chap. i, sect. ii : * The Ryotwiri Village,’ 
» 9. 
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for the village grove, and the boundary snake encircling 
the village limits—and gave rise to the common meals of 
all the Dorian races. From this point of view, as Mr. C. W. 
Benett, Settlement Officer of Gonda, in Oude, says, in 
a passage quoted by Mr. Baden-Powell—‘“ The produce was 
the common property of every class in the agricultural 
community, from the Raja to the slave. No one is absolute 
owner any more than the others, and the basis of the 
whole society is the grain heap.”? In the communal 
villages of the earliest type, under a Munda or headman, 
which divided among themselves the soil of the Parha undet 
the head Munda or Manki, it was a matter of complete 
indifference who should be the cultivator of any particular 
plot. What the community had to do was to cultivate 
all the cleared land, and the village elders were the task- 
masters, whose duty it was to see that this was done. 
Villages provided with a nucleus of able supervisors soon 
began to increase in size and to branch out into hamlets 
in the immediate neighbourhood, tilled by emigrant colonists 
of the parent village. It was this latter which became the 
capital of the Parha, peopled by its offshoots, and it was 
the Munda of this village which became the Manki of 
the Parha. Hence all governments in India grew to be 
expansions of the primaeval village. The centre point was 
the original village grove ; this was the centre of the central 
village of the Parha, and when Parhas grew into kingdoms, 
the king’s province was the centre of those ruled by his vassal 
chiefs, and in the Sanskrit distribution of Indian geography, 
Jambu-dwipa, the province of Central India, became the 
centre of the seven provinces into which India was divided, 
and it was thence that the king of the Kuru-Panchiilas is said 
to have ruled the country. When the original communal 
organization of the village was changed by the coming of 
northern immigrants, who brought with them the custom 
of marriage and the division of the community into families, 
the soil began to be divided upon a family basis, and the 

1 «The Indian Village Community,” chap. ¥, sect. ii: * Aryan Ideas af 
Property in Land,” pp. 212-3. 
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villages to be organized in the form found in the old Gond 
kingdom of Chuttisgurh, the land of the thirty-six forts 
or drags, a Madras term still used in Chuttisgurh. There 
the villages in the thickly populated parts of the country 
are all divided from one another by definite boundaries well 
known to and carefully guarded by the Gorait, or village 
priest of Goraya, the boundary god, the guardian snake 
which encircles the village, of which the boundary line is 
called “the sacted snake.” In each village not only culti- 
vated, but also waste, land is included. The cultivated lands 
are all divided into a certain number of lots called Koonts 
or Lakas, generally five in number. One of these belongs 
to the headman, and the remainder are ruled by chosen 
elders, whose duty it is to assist the headman in dividing all 
the arable rice land of the village into fields. These are 
so arranged that every cultivator shall receive as his share, 
at the periodical distribution of village land, a proportion 
of every kind of soil sown with rice exactly equivalent to 
the share due to his total holding. The whole area of the 
village rice land is calculated, with wonderful accuracy, 
according to the number of measures of seed required to 
sow it, and these are subdivided into the number of measures 
which will sow each koont. It is the duty of the koontdar 
to apportion the fields of his koont to the number of eulti- 
vators allotted to him, and their several capacities, these 
being, since ploughing was instituted, calculated according 
to the number of plough bullocks each cultivator possesses. 
The prevalence of this custom at the time of the first settle- 
ment of Chuttisgurh, from 1863-9, is proved by the following 
extracts from the Settlement Report of Mr. Chisholm, 
Settlement Officer of Belaspore, the northern part of 
Chuttisgurh, and from my Report as Settlement Officer 
of the southern districts, 

Mr. Chisholm says (para. 147) :-—“ Another peculiarity is 
the practice of changing fields. This would occur periodically, 
so that no tenant should monopolise the best land. This 
practice is not universal; it exists in some villages only. 
The want of attachment, however, to individual holdings 
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is an almost universal feature, and a very trifle will often 
induce even a hereditary ryot to relinquish his land.” 

I say (para. 171) :—‘‘ It is the custom, when a new ryot 
comes to a village, always to give him a portion of cultivated 
land proportionate to the number of plough bullocks he has; 
and if some other ryot does not opportunely vacate his 
holding, so as to allow the new-comer to step in, the land 
required is usually obtained by throwing the whole of the 
village land into one lot, and redistributing it.” I did not, 
however, in my printed report, speak of what was well 
known to me from four years’ constant intercourse with the 
ryots, the original existence of a custom of redividing 
the land every five years, which was substituted for the 
still earlier one of annual divisions of the land. This last 
is that mentioned in Mr. Place’s Report of the Vellalar 
villages in the Chingleput district of Madras, quoted by 
Mr. Baden-Powell,! where he says: “The council, that 
is the panchayut, determined each year what portion 
of land each group should undertake, and the village body 
worked without any separate or permanent allotment of 
lands.’ This custom of dividing the lands had been in 
Chuttisgurh generally followed by most of the villages, 
except those situated in the most fertile parts of the district, 
where the soil was generally of a uniform quality, and 
which were peopled by Kurmis, Telis, and other similar 
castes of good farmers. In these the ryot generally held 
the same lands from year to year without any change. But 
in every village the divisions into koonts always existed, and 
this shows that the whole constitution of the village in 
which one koont was allotted to the headman, rests on the 
original custom of annual redistributions of the land, for it 
is the heads of the village koonts, including the headman, 
who form the village Panchayut. Their primary official 
duties as assistants to the headman were to superintend 
the division of the land and its subsequent cultivation, 80 
that the productive power of the village might not suffer 

' “The Indian Village Community," chap. ix, sect. i: ‘Ancient Joint Villages 
in Madras,’ p. 375. 
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from the idleness of the cultivators. That the Panchayut, 
with the accompanying system of shifting tenures, which 
was the original cause of its appointment, was an original 
feature in village institutions throughout India, is proved 
by Mr. Baden-Powell, in the passages where he says, “the 
Panchayut was once the special feature of the constitution of 
the joint village,” and in his quotation from Mr. Whiteway, 
who says that “the panchayut is a Bhaiachara institution,” 
existing in the Jat villages in Mathura “in full perfection,’** 
The shifting tenures, with the accompanying periodical 
redistributions of land, existed until a very recent period 
in Madras, as well as Chuttisgurh, for Mr. J. Thomson, 
Resident of Travancore, has told me that he remembers 
the custom as existing in South Arcot, when he was 
employed in that district, and it used also to take place 


in some of the Ooraon villages of Chutia Nagpore. 


Hence it is clear that the custom of the communal holding 
of land, with periodical redistributions of the fields, is one 
that is inherent in the constitution of all villages founded 
by the southern rice-growing tribes, And that it was taken 
by them to Northern India is proved, not only by the 
universal existence of traces of Panchayut rule, but also 
by its actual existence in Kangra,® and by the custom in 
the Giimal Valley of the Dera Ismail Khan district of 
cultivating in common the rice lands sown with the autumn 


crop.* 


It will be universally found throughout India that in 
all Dravidian and Kolarian villages, and even in those 
founded by later Northern immigrants on foundations laid 
by their indigenous predecessors, land is not looked on as 
in any sense the individual and hereditary property of tie 
cultivator. And every ryot of all ryotwéri villages will, 


clusion,” p. 441. 
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1 The Indian Village Community," chap. x: ‘General Summary and Con- 
Bey 7 ea tae Village Community,"” chap. vi: ‘Tho Tribe and the Village,’ 
- The Indian Village Commanity,”* chap. iv: aatom regarding Land- 
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except in those villages where primitive institutions have 
been entirely obliterated by the last immigrant invaders, 
whom it is the custom to call Aryans, acknowledge that 
his equitable rights in the village were not rights to any 
special plots of land, but to whatever fields the communal 
panchayat would give him, that these might be taken 
from him when the fields were required by the community, 
and that he himself might be ousted by them from the 
village. Upon these terms each ryot admitted as a member 
of the community possessed hereditary rights, and his 
descendants can always, in parts of the country where 
aboriginal customs prevail, get an allotment of land in his 
ancestral village when returning to it after a number of 
generations. But this land is given from the cultivated 
area by the community just as the kléros or holding of 
each Greek tenant was given him, not by his parents, but 
by the Phratria on his coming of age, and the five erws 
of land, the hereditary right of each Cymry, was given 
to him by the tribe on the same occasion. These allowances 
were given from the arable area, and the holdings of 
previous occupiers had to be adjusted to allow of the gift. 
Both the Greeks and the Oymry, like the communal 
villagers of Europe, brought their village customs from 
India, where the first villages were founded. 

It is when we turn from the original village customs founded 
by the rice-growing races of the South to the tenures of the 
barley-growing tribes of the North-West that we find those 
ideas of individual and family proprietary rights in definite 
portions of land which were utterly unknown to the earliest 
makers of villages. These people are all immigrants from 
the North, who grow as their principal crops millets, 
oil-seeds, wheat, and barley, which have all been imported 
into India from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. They first 
introduced into India the custom of marriage, and made 
the sign of the marriage bond, the Sindur-dan or red mark 
drawn by the bridegroom down the parting of the bride's 
hair, to signify that the pair are united in blood-brotherhood, 
the actual interchange of blood being added in many castes. 
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These immigrant tribes based their land customs chiefly 
upon those inherited from one of the numerous stocks from 
which the ploughing races, the original meaning of the 
word Aryan, are descended. These were the Gothic sons of 
the totem bull and cow, the pastoral tribes of North-West 
Europe, the Bauers of North Germany. Among these 
people the communal land tenures which’ generally prevail 
throughout the rest of Europe, South-Western Asia, and 
India, never existed. With them the land held and tilled 
by each cattle-owning family was the family property, 
defended against all comers, and they did not live im con- 
tiguous huts like those of the communal villagers, but the 
whole family lived together in their own homestead. 
Their farms and grazing grounds each included in its 
ring fence were all grouped round those of the Hauptmann 
of the Bauerschaft, where there was the central fort 
for common defence, the peel tower of English border 
lands and the meeting hall of the allied farmers, the 
Subha of the Vedic age. These were the people who 
came down into India as the Jats and COheroos, and 
changed the original provinces or Parhas of united villages, 
founded by the mountain Mundas from the North- 
East and the Dravidians or sons of the tree, into Driigs 
or forts. It was they who divided the lands they occupied 
into family properties by the institution of Bhaiachara 
and Pattidari villages in territories they found to be 
imperfectly cleared. 

An excellent instance of the change produced by the 
coming of one of the first immigrant tribes from the North- 
West is given by the customs of the Kandhs, whose tenures 
are cited by Mr. Baden-Powell as proving the original 
existence throughout India of indigenous family proprietary 
rights to the soil. These warrior Kandhs, who worship 
the sword, are undoubtedly yery early immigrants, for in 
their marriage ceremonies the binding tie between the 
married couple is not the making of blood-brotherhood, 
but the exclusion of both bride and bridegroom from his 
clan by the father of the bride, who spits upon both their 
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hands, The union of the two is effected at their betrothal 
by ceremonies which betoken a descent from agricultural 
ancestors and not from warrior progenitors, who brought 
in later the worship of the sword and introduced through- 
out India the custom of mingling blood, At the Kandh 
betrothal the bridegroom puts a necklace on the bride, and 
she pours oil over him, and this last ceremony shows that 
it is imported, with the reverence for oil, from Asia Minor. 
It is in the rules controlling these marriages that we find 
certain proof that the Kandh political system arose from 
an alliance of Northern agriculturists with Dravidian 
farmers. In the first place the marriages are all exogamous 
according to the Indian rule, and not endogamous in the 
family according to Northern custom. The incoming 
immigrants, when settled in the country, formed the whole 
of the Kandh territory into one parha, which they divided 
into fifty gochis, each bearing the name of a muta or 
mother village. Each gochi was supposed to represent 
the property of a family. These gochis, as families, were 
subdivided into sub-septs called klambus, which are purely 
family divisions, No man can marry any girl belonging 
to his own gochi or klambu. But the rule as to the gochi 
is the more imperative of the two, for a man may not 
marry a girl, though she belongs to different klumbu, 
if she lives in bis own gochi. The whole system is evidently 
one of compromise, framed by a tribe of Northern descent, 
who traced their genealogy on the father’s side (as is the 
rule in the gochis and klambus) when they united them- 
selves with semi-aboriginal matriarchal tribes who traced 
their descent through the mother. These latter, like the 
Binds and Gonrhis still living in the same country, forbade 
marriage between a man and woman of the same village. 
This custom, again, is an outcome of the still older matri- 
archal rules of which vestiges are still found among the 
Kols and the Juangs. Under this custom all village 
children were begotten at the seasonal feasts held in the 
Akra or dancing ground under the shade of the village 
grove, and hence they were all children of the village 
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parent tree, From this arose the custom, observed by 
almost all the agricultural castes in Bengal, of marrying 
every bride of the caste, and sometimes her husband also, 
to the parent tree before the marriage binding the couple 
together. The original form assumed by the custom is 
shown in the rule observed by the Juangs, Ho Kols, and 
the widespread tribe of the Bhuiyas, which forbids the 
men snd girls of the village to dance together, but pre- 
scribes that the girls shall always invite the men of 
neighbouring villages to their dances. It is in accordance 
with this rule that among the Ho Kols the girls of one 
village, accompanied by the young men of another, often 
go from villuge to village for weeks together at the great 
Magh festival in January-February, being entertained by 
and dancing together at each village they come to. This 
rule was made by the original Dravidian village makers 
as a means of binding all the villages of a parha in 
perpetual alliance, and under it every man could become 
the father of the children of any woman in the parha, 
except the women of his own village; and he was not 
allowed to live with the mother of his children, bat must 
help to superintend the education of the children born 
in the village where he lived with his tribal sisters. 

Under the rule of the invading Northerners, who 
reckoned descent by the father’s side, and who married 
the Southern daughters of the land they had conquered, 
the old communal tenure of the matriarchal Dravidians, 
who only knew their mothers, was altered into the territorial 
tenures with definite boundaries, now held by the Kandh 
cultivators. But even in these villages I think it would 
be likely that a careful survey of the village would disclose 
very distinct traces of the old communal holding. As an 
instance, I may refer to my own experience in Chuttisgurh, 
where in villages in which the tenure had remained un- 
changed for many years, the evidence of the old custom 
of distributing the lands on the principle of giving each 
cultivator his due share of each kind of soil in the village 
was unmistakably marked by the very small size of many 
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of the fields and the scattered nature of the tenures. For 
even where only a small area of a particular kind of soil 
was to be found in the village, it had to be cut up into 
plots corresponding with the number of the villagers. 
These plots were often so small that they could not be 
shown on the field maps of the rice lands until the scale was 
altered from thirty-two inches to sixty-four inches to the 
mile. In order to carry out this rule, each ryot’s 
holding and the area belonging to each koont were 
scattered all over the village, thus obliging cultivators 
in large villages to go from one to two or three miles 
to visit and till each plot of their holdings. Such a 
distribution of the fields could never have existed if each 
tenant were thought to have a right to the land he or his 
ancestors had cleared; in that case every holding would 
have been in a ring fence. 

In conclusion, I think I may safely say that everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of India it will be found 
that the Dravidian matriarchal cultivator, who has intro- 
duced his distinctive cerebral letters into Sanskrit and 
Pushto, and has left very distinct traces of his speech in 
all Prakrit and Pali dialects, has also left the mark of his 
inborn conservatism upon the agricultural tenures and 
customs. That everywhere the oldest village system wus 
the communal tenure of the Dravidian sons of the tree, 
whose staple crop was rice; and that the rule of individual 
property in land, which distinguishes the Bhaiachira and 
Pattidari systems of tenure, and which has in many places 
all but obliterated the old communal rules in ryotiedri 
villages, is a later importation into India made by the 
barley-growing immigrants from Asia Minor. 


J. F, Hewrrt. 


4. Drwaptr. 


Dean Sm,—I think it is a great pity that one at 
least of the photos of the Y-shaped stones described by 
Dr. Brown was not given in the last number, and hope the 
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Council will see their way to publishing one in the next 
issue. Since writing the remarks which appeared in the last 
quarterly, I have seen Major Godwin-Austen’s description 
(with plates) in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society of 
1874, but none of his drawings seem to me to give sufficient 
detail of what he calls the V-shaped stones. One certainly 
represents a V (not Y) springing directly from the earth, 
bat from his description it is cleat that there is a double 
row of Y-stones, and because the front row is taller than the 
rear row he thinks they were used to support beams for 
a roof. The evidence, however, is not conclusive. He says 
there are signs of a mortice on the tops of the V's, as if 
they had been connected by another piece, but that no such 
pieces were found, He gives a ground-plan of the stones, 
showing the relative position of round pillars and Y-stones, 
which ought also to be republished. I do not remember 
seeing any V-shaped stones in Dr. Brown’s series, and they 
clearly could not be used for supporting a roof. It is 
unfortunate that Major Godwin-Austen does not give any 
drawing of a stone in support of his theory that they 
were used as supports of the roof of what he thinks was 
a “market-place from its position just inside the gateway.” 
‘To me this seems a very extraordinary conclusion to arrive 
at. If the structare were merely a market-place, why should 
the stone supports be so elaborately carved ? Why, again, 
should there be in front of it two rows of huge round 
columns carved in a totally different way, without bird or 
beast of any kind being depicted on them? And what 
is the meaning of the large isolated column, 17 ft. high and 
23 ft. in circumference, which stands opposite the centre of 
the rows of stones, but at a distance of 150 ft. from them ? 

The ruins and traditions of the Kacharis and Naga tribes 
require careful investigation: even the name Dima remains 
unexplained, and the date of the destruction of the city (by 
Naga tribes?) unrecorded.—Yours truly, 


R. F. Sr. Axprew Sr. Jonny. 
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5. Pistarura, MaweNDRAGIRI, AND Kine Acuyvta. 


Gorakhpur, 
May 9, 1897. 


Dear Proresson Rus Davins,—Though pleased to learn, 
from the correspondence in the April number of the Journal, 
that my article on Samudra Gupta has attracted the atten- 
tion of such competent scholars as Messrs. Sewell and 
Rapson, I must ask permission to point out that my rather 
rash procedure in publishing my conclusions in advance 
of the evidence for them has done me injustice. The 
dissertation on the “ Conquests of Samudra Gupta,” now 
on its way to England, will, I hope, convince Mr. Sewell 
thut my interpretation of the name Mahendragiri is correct. 

The same paper gives a full account of the coins which 
Mr. Rapson agrees with me in aseribing to the king Achyuta, 
who was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 

I am gratified to find that Mr. Rapson and myself have 
independently arrived at the same conclusion concerning 
the correct attribution of the Achyu coins. Those coins 
are, as Mr. Rapson rightly observes, closely allied to the 
better known coins of the Nagas. 

Another group of coins allied to the Naga issues is that 
of the Malava coins, recently described in detail by Mr. 
Rodgers.' In fact, a few of the coins placed in the Milava 
series by Mr. Rodgers (Nos. 12,461 to 12,465) are probably 
Naga rather than Malava. The Malaya coins are likewise 
closely related to the “ vase type " of Candra, which I now 
attribute with confidence to Candra Gupta II, the Candra of 
the Iron Pillar. 


Vixcent Soir. 


t #4 Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museumt,"’ part iii, pp. 15-27. The 
coins described are from the t hoard of 6,000 obtained by Mr. Carlleyle at 
Nigar in the Jaipur State (* eparta,"" vi, 166, 173-183). 
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Ls 6. Tue Discovery or tHe BimtHpLace oF THE Buppaa. 


27 Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—As a misleading account 
7 of the discovery of this long-lost and important historical ” 
site has been widely published, giving the entire credit of 

“ it to Mr. Fiihrer, the Archwological Surveyor of the North- 

: West Provinces of India, I have been asked in the interests 
_--_--—s 6 accuracy, and in justice to myself, to put on record 
a statement of the facts as to the manner in which the 4 
discovery was really rade. ’ 

For many years past I had been devoting a portion of 
my holidays to a search for this celebrated ancient site— 
Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Prince Gautama Siddharta, 
= 4 the Buddha Sakya Muni—as well as for that of the Buddha's 

death, Kuginara, ever since I had realized that General 
Cunningham's identification of the villages of Bhuila and 
Kesia with those sites was clearly altogether false, Indeed, 
the geographical position of these two villages was so 
palpably out of keeping with that of the ancient sites in 
/ question, as recorded by our chief guides, the Chinese 
' pilgrims Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsiang, who had visited India 
in the fifth and seventh centuries a.p,, that Cunningham's . 
identifications were rejected or strongly doubted by 
ant Fergusson, Oldenburg, and Beal, although these latter 
authorities had never themselves even visited these places, 
And more decidedly so was this my opinion when I visited 
these spots specially to determine this question. Not only 

- did I find that the geographical position of both these 

ae villages was inconsistent with such identifications, but 

ote equally so was the topography, as well as the absence of 

oN characteristic remains and inscriptions, even after the —— 
extensive digging which had been done by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and his staff. And a similar adverse opinion 
4 7 was independently formed, as I was afterwards told, by 
2 Mr. Vincent Smith and Dr. Hoey, after their visit to these = 

‘ spots. So whatever ancient places Bhuila and Kesia might . 
turn out to be, they.certainly were not Kapilavastu and 
Kusinira. 


> 














“ 


Pursuing my search for these two famous lost sites, and 
attempting to trace the itineraries thither of the Chinese 
pilgrims, I cross-quartered the greater part of the country 
in question, which lay within British territory, traversing 
in this search some thousands of miles, of which several 
hundreds had to be done on foot. But this tract of plains 
to the north of the Ganges was so much cut up by the 
ever-shifting channels of the mighty rivers which debouch 
from the Himalayas, that it was almost impossible, in the 
absence of characteristic inscriptions and without digging, 

to identify conclusively any of the ruins found with any 
the particular Buddhist sites described in the Chinese 
pil ims’ itineraries, when, as in the present case, the latter 
P''frar inland beyond the bank of the Ganges. It seemed 
San doubtful whether Sahet-Mahet really represented 
Sray sti. Indeed, almost the only absolutely fixed point 
in thi trans-Gangetic tract from which one could try to 
the two sites searched for, were Banaras and the 
Basarh, the ancient Vaisali, both of which lay over 
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the opinion, from a close study of the locality, 
e line of Asoka-edict pillars which runs north- 
s from Pataliputra seemed intended to mark the 
Buddba’s last journey to Kusinara, where he 


arias that Kusinara itself might possibly prove to be 
ae rh with its Asoka pillar and numerous mounds, 
t lorth of Bettiah, though without digging it was, of 


possible to be at all certain as to this supposed 


siete “while the birthplace of Buddha seemed to lic 
either As the extreme north-west of the modern Gorakhpur 
district, here I had not visited, or in the Nepalese Terai, 
FS ‘betan manuscript of mine had placed it. 

Wh. herefore, an inscrike Asoka pillar was reported 
in 1894 have been found in this part of the Nepalese 


“~s 
? Seo my paper in JAS. Bengal, 1396, p. 279. 
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Terai by a Nepalese officer on a hunting excursion at 
Nigliva, on the frontier of the North-West Provinces, 
I wrote to the Archwological Surveyor of the North- 
West Provinces, Mr. Fiihrer, asking about the in- 
scription, but I received no reply. Again, when that 
inscription was published two years later, in 1895, by 
Professor Biihler,' from a paper-impression, said to have 
been taken by Mr. Fiihrer, I at once saw the clue which — 
this inscription of Konkamana’s pillar supplied towards 
fixing the site of Buddha’s birthplace in its neighbourhood. 
I therefore again wrote to the last-named officer, Mr, Fiihrer, 
for farther particulars; but received no reply, and only af 
much difficulty and delay did I procure a copy of his 
through the Bengal Government. But that report, 










no reference whatever to what was by far the m 
portant indication which this newly-found pillar at 


for which we had been seeking so long. 

On finding that Mr. Fiibrer had failed to see thie most 
valuable aspect of this pillar, I immediately 
memorandum to the Bengal Asiatic Society, on May 13,4, 
1896, pointing out the great geographical im 
this pillar, and urging that steps should at once 
to recover the historic monuments of Kapilavastu and the 
Lumbini Garden which certainly lay in the jungle at the 
spot in the neighbourhood, which I indicated from the 
itineraries of the Chinese and Tibetan pilgri But 
my note was returned to me after twelve day# by the 
acting Secretary, with the intimation that /it could 
not be “read” at the next meeting of the Society jin 
June, for according to some new rules no paver could _ 
be “read” until it was in print. ‘pre hat that 


Le 


Society showed so little interest in this importa) matter? 


Srp dtl mt 
> At the members I returned the 28, 
wih ome asain infor so ie, Pie ce soniag 
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and in order to arouse public interest in so romantic 
a subject, I threw my memorandum into popular form 
as an article to the Calcutta Englishman, entitled * Where 
is the Birthplace of Buddha?” and this was published 
in that newspaper on June 1, 1896, and it was immediately 
reproduced in all the leading newspapers of India. In that 
article, of which I send you a copy for record in the 
Library, I wrote— 


“ All this evidence points positively to the one conclusion, 
“namely, that the long-lost birthplace of Sakya Muni, 
“with its magnificent monuments, certainly fies at a spot 
“in the Nepalese Terai, about seven miles to the north-west 
“of the Nepalese village of Niglira, which is thirty-eight 
“ miles north-west of the Uska Station of the Bengal and 
“ North- Western Railway. The Lumbini or Lumbuna grove 
*“ (the actual birthplace) will be found three or four miles 
“to the north of the village of Nigliva, and the old town 
“of ‘Na-pi-kia,’ with its relic-mound and its inscribed 


“ Asoka's pillar, should be found about five miles to the — 


“ south-west of that village. That no one has hitherto 
“discovered Kapilavastu and its suburbs, is doubtless owing 
“to its lying within the Nepalese Terai hidden amidst dense 
“ jungle ; and the long distance at which it lay from any 
“ fixed point made its exact position somewhat uncertain. 
“ Now, however, that its position is here indicated, and 
“in view of the invaluable historical treasures which it 
“undoubtedly contains, it is desirable that Government 
“should take early steps to procure the sanction of the 
* Nepalese Government to its full exploration. I havé no 
“doubt that the present enlightened Government of Nepal 
“will readily grant the necessary permission when it 
“ recognizes the non-Brahmanical ‘sixjcter of these ruins. 
“ And it is to be hoped that thdat ife will soon be made 
“to disclose its secrets which art at ked up in sandstone, 
“bricks, and granite, Altogether We seem to be on the 

“verge of one of the most important Indian archeological 
“ finds of the century.” 





“ 


—_ 






This was published on June 1, 1896, and as it aroused 
so much public interest I addressed the following letter to 
the Government of India on June 11, 1896 :— 


iy 


“No, 5214. ; 
Ty the Secretary to the Government of India, General Department, — j 

“ Dated Caleutia, June 11, 1896. | 

1 “1 have the honour to forward for your information | 


an article by me upon one of the most important of all ancient 
Indian sites, namely, the birthplace of Buddha and its Asdka’s 


‘monuments, This lost site is shown by me to lie almost certainly ~~ 

Phe within the Nepalese Terai at a point within seven miles or so to 
os the north-west of the village of Nigliva, which is about thirty- 

» eight miles to the NNW. of the Uska Station of the Bengul and 

's North-Western Railway in Gorakhpur District. F 

i “As the exploration of this place is likely to yield rich results 


x. of the utmost importance to Indian Archeology, I beg to recom- 
mend that the Nepalese Government be moved to grant the 
necessary permission for this work to be done, and the exploration 
should certainly be undertaken without delay. ’ ! 


“T have, ete., 
L. A. Wapnett,”’ 


To this letter I received a reply stating that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and the Resident at the Court of Nepal 
had been requested to take the matter up, and afford the 
necessary assistance for the exploration. And from these 
two sources I received the following letters :— 


% Ty Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Medical College, Caleutta. 
; “ The Residency, Nepal. 
: Misr August 7, 1896, 
“Dean Sre,—Yourwas ‘t, No. 5214, dated June 11 last, to. 
the Secretary to the| in rnment of India (General Revenue 
Department), has just , .a sent me for disposal. 
“Will you please forward a copy of your article on the 
‘Birthplace of Buddha and its, Asdka’s Monuments.’ This will, 
I presume, enable me to see more clearly what you want and 


Sain ¢s'-“eee © a 
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render you more efficient help. . . . - The Terai cannot be 
: "entered with any degree of safety by Europeans before the end 
of November at earliest, 


“ Yours, etc., 








H. Write, Colonel.” 


bs “No, 209. 
3 “ Bengal Secretariat, General Department. 

Caleutta, August 11, 1896. 
. “Your letter, No. 5214, dated June 11, 1896, regarding 


the exploration of the site of the supposed birthplace of Buddha 
P in the Nepalese Terai, has been referred by the Government 
of India to this Government for an expression of opinion. In 
the event of your being deputed to carry out the exploration, 
I am to inquire in what length of time you would expect to finish 
it. "What would be the probable cost? It is believed that it 
will not be advisable to undertake the work until the cold weather 
is well advanced, as till then the Terai is exceedingly unhealthy. 
“ Yours, etc., 
E. M. Kowsrax, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 


“ To Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D.” 


7? 


4 


; 


To these communications I replied on August 11, 1896, 
sending the information asked for, and giving a detailed 
statement of the establishment and equipment which were 
necessary for carrying out the exploration. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, with its characteristic generosity in 
patronizing scientific investigations, ‘agreed to bear the 
entire expense of these operations, and it asked the Govern- 
ment of India to set me free for six weeks in the cold 
weather to conduct this work. But it so happened that 
the latter Government could not at that time spare my 
services, and then, and only then, Mr. Fihrer was sent to 
follow out the exploration which had been arranged by me, 
as is stated in the following letter :— 


ins Sa NN : = 
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"No. 42. 


‘* Bengal Secretariat, General Department. 
Caleutta, February 5, 1897. 

“Tam desired to inform you that the Government of 
India could not undertake to find a substitute to act for you; 
and, as it therefore seemed uncertain whether your services would 
be available for the exploration in the Nepal Terai, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to allow Dr. Fiihrer, Archeological Sur- 
veyor, North-West Provinces and Oudh, to carry out the work. 


** Yours, etc., 
E. M. Kowsrax, 
Under-Secretary.” 
“ To Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Medical College.” 


The sequel is well known. At the last moment, owing 
to its having been found impossible for me to go in 
person, Mr. Fiihrer was sent to carry out the exploration 
which had been suggested and planned by me; and, using 
the machinery which I had set in motion, he proceeded 
to the spots which I had indicated, and there found the 
ruined monuments of Kapilavastu city and the Lumbini 
grove, with their numerous inscriptions, including amongst 
others one by the great emperor Piyadassi (Asoka) himself, 
recording, says Professor Biihler, that twenty years after 
his (Asoka’s) accession (ie. the latter half of the third 
century 5.c.) he came to this very spot and there 
worshipped, saying, “Here was the Buddha, the Sakya 
ascetic, born,” and that he had erected this stone pillar, 
which records that “Here the Venerable One was born.’’! 

But, strange to say, Mr. Fihrer, with characteristic 
forgetfulness, has in all his reports on this subject studiously 
suppressed all \reference to my important share in this 
discovery. It is\ not, however, I am sorry to say, the first 


Compare my article Qn Upagupte as the High-Priest of Apika in J.A.S 
, February, 1897, some details us to the circumstances which 
Agika visited the Lum anil erected this very pillar. gate» 
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without acknowledgment, as a reference to the Atheneuwn 
of September 28, 1895, p. 423, will show. 

The above letters and extracts, nevertheless, speak for 
themselves. They (if I may be pardoned the apparently 
egotistical form of statement which has been forced on me 
by Mr. Fiihrer’s attitude) conclusively prove— 


Firstly—That it was I who first pointed out the clue 
which the Nigliva pillar gave us for fixing with 
absolute certainty the place of Buddha's birth, and 
where the latter was actually found. 

Secondly—That it was I who moved the Government of 
India to have the spots explored. 

Thirdly—That it was I who arranged details for the 
exploration. 

Fourthly—That it was I who was to have conducted the 
exploration to recover the inscriptions, etc.; but at 


the last moment, when I was by adverse circum- 


stances prevented from proceeding, and Mr. Fihrer 
was sent to carry out the exploration arranged by me, 
he found the Lumbini grove, etc., with their inscrip- 
tions at the very spots pointed out by me. 
I am, ete., 
L. A. Wappett. 
Corrie, Arran, N.B. 
June 11, 1897. 


time that he has appropriated wholesale the work of others 
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Dre Transcrretion Fremper Axenanete. Von E. Kunn 
and H. Scunovr, von Carrisretp. S8vo, pp. 15. 
(Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1897.) 


Our readers will call to mind the Society’s report on the 
scheme of transliteration adopted by the Geneva Congress, 
The report appeared in our issue for October, 1896, and 
a few changes were suggested in it with the object of 
bringing the two Congress schemes (for Sanskrit and the 
allied alphabets, and for Arabic and the allied alphabets) 
into closer harmony. ~ 

This paper by Professor Ernst Kuhn and the principal 
Librarian of the Leipzig University Library, working in 
collaboration, is directed to a similar end. They adhere 
practically to the Geneva scheme as applied to Sanskrit, ete. ; 
but they propose in the Arabic table to substitute the 
signs @, 5, y for the t, d, g suggested at Geneva to 
represent the signs ~, 4, >.“ In accordance with our 
notes 1, 2, and 3, they also strongly recommend the two 
dots (instead of one dot) for the four linguals s, d, t, 
and z. As their suggestions are made without refereyce 
to, and independently of, our report, this second ‘proposal 
is interesting and instructive. As to the other one—the 
representation of the aspirates by new signs instead of by 
Roman letters—all that can be snid is, that if it were 
| possible to hope for the universal adoption of the change, 
} it would avoid many difficulties and have many advantages. 








The authors then proceed to apply the principles they 
have laid down to schemes for the transliteration of 
Armenian, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Afghan, Malay, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Aethiopian, Koptic, Serbian, and Russian. 

The authors insist on the great practical importance, 
especially for librarians, of a consensus of opinion in this 
matter, and it is only by such sober and scholarly discus- 
sions as they give us that that desirable end is likely to be 
attained. 


Mémoire composi A 1’froave pe 1a Granne Dywastre 
Tanc sur tes Revicigux Eysents aut aucéeent 
cuEercHer tA Lor pans Les Pays p’Occtpent, PAR 
I-Tsina, traduit en Frangais. Par Evovarp Ouavannes. 
(Paris, 1894.) 


In this treatise we have first an introduction, in which 
M. Chavannes gives us a short account of I-Ching's 
(I-Tsing's) life, followed by some very thoughtful observ- 
ations on the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims mentioned by the 
author, and on the fortunes of Buddhism in China. Then 
we have the translation of I-Ching’s work, which contains 
short narratives of fifty-six pilgrims from China, Korea, and 
other regions to India, with a supplement giving particulars 
about four other pilgrims, To this translation M. Chavannes 
has added an appendix, in which he has given us a translation 
of the Life of I-Ching from the “Sung-Kao-séng-Chuan.” 
Then we have a few notes, called Addenda, on certain 
names and other matters in the translation; and the book 
ends with three useful Indices of the Sanskrit, Chinese, 
anti French terms occurring in the translation. 

M. Chavannes has evidently taken great pains to make 
his rendering of I-Ching’s book as perfect as possible, 
and he has added numerous notes to assist the reader in 
understanding the text. The book will repay a careful 
study ; for although the pilgrims, whose stories are told in 
it, were for the most part men of little note, yet the 
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biographical’ notices of them contain much interesting in- 
formation on several matters. 

I-Ching’s style is generally terse and elliptical, and he 
is fond of half-expressed hints and quaint allusions which 
make him occasionally hard to translate in a satisfactory 
manner. M. Chavannes has managed to surmount most 
of the difficulties of the text, and he has the good sense 
to acknowledge that he is sometimes puzzled; in a few 
instances he has committed the error of unnecessarily 
supplementing his text, thereby altering the author's 
meaning. We have an instance of this at p. 4. The 
writer, referring to the few who finished, of the many who 
began, the long pilgrimage, explains thus, according to 
M. Chavannes: “La vraie cause en fut les immensités des 
déserts pierreux du pays de \'Eléphant, les grands fleaves 
et I’éclat du soleil, qui crache son ardeur; ou les masses 
d’eau des vagues sowlerées par le poisson gigantesque.”” 
Here I have put in italics certain words which are not in 
the original, and it will be seen that the interpolation of 
these words alters the meaning. The author is not writing 
about “the country of the Elephant” (India), but about 
the perils of the journey to that country. The journey 
could be made either by land or water, and each route 
had its own dangers and difficulties. On the land route, 
he tells us, were e/ephantine (i.e, enormous) sand-masses, and 
on the sea-voyage you had J/eviathan (ching) billows. 

In some places also the translator gives to a Chinese 
term one of its significations, but not the one required by 
the context: thus, at p. 6 the author, writing of the 
Chinese pilgrims to India, who had to be content with 
whatever poor shelter they could obtain in that country, 
adds in M. Chavannes’ rendering: “Comme leur corps 
ne jouissait pas du calme, comment leur vertu aurait-elle 
pu @tre haute?” This strikes one at once as incongruous 
and worse than feeble praise. But the context shows that 
tao here is not used in the sense of “leur vertu,” and 
that it has the Buddhist meaning of “ spiritual attainments.” 
I-Ching explains that as the pilgrims had no opportunities 











of performing those religious exercises which lead to 


superior degrees in the holy life, they consequently did 
not reach a high state of spiritual perfection. 

At p. 9 we have the following passage: “ Dans la table 
[the list of the pilgrims noticed] qui précéde, il y a en 
tout cinquante-six personnes. Les premiers en grand 
nombre tombérent comme une pluie douce. De ceux qu'il 
y avait quand moi, I-Tsing, je vins en Inde, il reste en tout 
cing personnes: Maitre Ou-hing, maitre Tao-lin, maitre Hoei- 
luen, maitre Seng-tché, et maitre Tehe-hong. C'est ce qu’on 
verra en les recapitulant.” This does not seem to be a correct 
rendering of the Chinese, and the statements it contains are 
not in agreement with the contents of the book. How could 
M. Chavannes represent these scattered miscellaneous pil- 
grims as all dying at the same time—* falling like a sweet 
shower” ? What I-Ching states is to this effect: “In the 
list given most of the pilgrims before my time were 
unknown nobodies (9 7); Wau-hsing and the four men- 
tioned with him who were in India at my time were 
conspicuous men of note (% 7 &f).” 

There are also several other passages in aah the 
translator seems to have missed the author’s meaning. But 
notwithstanding these faults, partly due perhaps to a bad 
text, M. Chavannes’ book is a valuable addition to the 
literature of Buddhism. Apart from the biographical 
notices, I-Ching’s account of the great establishment at 
Nalanda is specially interesting, and his casual observations 
on Buddhist teachers and scriptures are worthy of attention, 


T. W. 


Picrunrsave Burma, Past axp Present. By Mrs. Exnesr 
Harr. 


This book is far in advance of the usual “globe- 
trotter’s” production, and gives a really fair description 
of the country in a very readable manner. It is also 
beautifully illustrated. Mrs. Hart has consulted, and quotes 
from, almost every published book from Marco Polo to 
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the present day; but her own remarks on what she 
has seen and heard are often to the point, especially those 
in the two last chapters on “The Education of the Burman 
and the Barbarian” and “The great Change and the 
Outlook,” which will demand attention. 
/ The remarks on the insanity of Alompra’s fumily in 
: chapter xxxix are very interesting, but there is a mistake 
in the table of descent at p. 368 which requires correction ; 
it shonld be os under -— 


Alaung-hpaya 
(Alompra). 
- 
ws (Bo-dawe), 
Singu-zi. 


Son! Sagning -min Tharawadi. 
ithout i R 
wi (Bagyi-dawe). | 


a (pe ae 
name, ami -min. 
who died Pugun-min. "ele 
fore his ; 
“ashe Thibaw. 


Badon-thaken was always so called in the time of Sanger- 
mano, and was not called Bo-dawe, or Royal Grandfather, 
until the reign of Mindon-min; Sagaing-min was likewise 
then spoken of as Bagyi-dawe or Royal Uncle. 

A person ignorant of the language of the country in 
which he travels had also better avoid derivations, or he 
may fall into the error of perpetuating silly traditions. 
A notable example of this kind is to be found on p. 73, 

regarding the city of Prome, the classical name of which 
was Tharekhettara or, according to Dr. Mason, Tharekhetta. 
ss Mrs, Hart says: “The name of Tharekhettara means ‘single 
skin,’ and the legend is that a favourite wife of the great 
| monarch with three eyes begged of her husband a grant 
of land, and being asked how much she required, replied 


2 He was known as the Einshé Min or Heir-Apparent. 
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as much as the hide of a buffaloe would cover.” In this 
case it is easy to see how the story arose, although I can 
not account for the word ‘single.’ hare in Burmese 
means ‘ skin,” but s/etfa has no meaning in that language. 
Prome was originally inhabited by a tribe called Pyu or 
Pru, distinct from the Mramma (Burmese) race, and their 
classical language, if they had one, would probably have 
been Sanskrit. In fact, the story of a king with three 
eyes seems to point to a caste mark in the centre of the 
forehead. The same story occurs in the history of 
Moulmein, when the king's third eye is put out by being 
wiped with a woman's dress which had been worn in child- 
birth. I bave always taken this to mean that the Hindu 
founder lost his caste and extraordinary power by inter- 
marriage with a native of the country. In old Burmese 
the Sanskrit =fy, Pali Siri, was written 2064), and thus 
Tharekhetta or Tharekhettara would have been Srikhetta 
or Srikhetra, =f{@q “ the place of prosperity.” 

The suggestion at p. 54 that “it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the British Government should not only take steps to 
preserve the marvellous ruins of Pagahn from decay, but 
also send competent persons to picture and describe them 
in detail,” is highly to be commended. There is an enormous 
amount of archaeology to be attended to in Burma, as well 
as philology, and it is much to be regretted that the present 
officials are too fond of relying on, and quoting again and 
again, the praiseworthy but imperfect observations of men 
who had the desire, but not the means, of gaining the truth, 
The present Burmese are not the original inhabitants of 
the country, and those who rely on their traditions without 
sifting them scientifically are bound to fall into error, 

At p. 64 there is a remarkable translatién of a sentence 
inscribed on a votive tablet found at Pugabn, said to have 
been made by a British Museum official, which is not easy 
of comprehension. “The Tathogatha declared to me the 
cause of the qualities that arise from a cause and the 
cessation of them. He who thus confesses is a great 
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devotee.” I suppose it means that “ Tathagatha is declared 
to be one in whom certain (good) qualities arise and cease. 
He who thus confesses is a true believer.” But one would 
like to know what the real inscription is. 

It is a great pity that Mason’s “ Natural History of 
Burma” was not consulted before chapter viii was written; 
if it had been, the story from Sangermano about the 
‘pangu’ would have been modified. 

Pingu is any spider, but this is a ‘mygale’ which is 
said to kill birds and snakes, although I do not think the 
fact has been confirmed. 

The derivation of the game described on p, 125, too, is 
incorrect, for ‘kénnyin’ or ‘ génnyin’ is the Burmese name 
of Entada pusoetha, the large seed with which the game is 
played, and has nothing to do with k/dn ‘to leap’ and nyin 
‘to wrangle’ or ‘deny.’ 

R. F. Sr. Axprew Sr. Jony. 


Ep. Cuavannes. Les Inscatprions Cutxorses pe Bopt- 
Gavi. Extrait de la Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, 
Tome xxxiv, No. 1, 1896. 

Ep. Cuavannes. La Premidee Iyscrrerion Curnotse pe 
Bopu-Gayk. (Reponse & M. Schlegel.) Extrait de la 
Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, Tome xxxvi, No. 1, 
1897. 


In the former of these pamphlets M. Chavannes gives 
us the transcriptions and translations of five Chinese 
inscriptions found at Bodh-Gaya on the site of the great 
Buddhist temple of Mababodhi. These inscriptions were 
already known to Western scholars, but the receipt of 
impressions and photographs from India led M, Chavannes 
to make a new and thorough study of them. The first 
inscription. is referred by the translator to the middle of 
the tenth century, the three which follow are dated in 
1022, and the fifth in 1033. 

The first inscription is not very legible in some places, 
and it is imperfect. It was found under a bas-relief 
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representing the seven Buddhas of this Kalpa surmounted 
by the figure of Maitreya, the Buddha who is to come. 
The inscription is merely the record of a vow and prayer 
made by the monk Chi-i (Tche-i) and others. This monk 
had vowed to advise 300,000 men to follow the way of the 
superior life; he had vowed also to distribute 300,000 
canonical pamphlets on the superior life and to recite the 
same himself. He adds, Ju-shang-Kung -té-hui-hsiang- 
Hung-shéng-nei-yuan (in Ey #8 3 i 4 WH Be), 
according to the text given in the second pamphlet. 
M. Chavannes translates the clause: ‘d'un mérite tel que 
celui qui vient d’étre nommé, l'effet en retour sur (les autres 
&tres) est qu’ils naitront ensemble dans la Cour interieure.” 
M. Schlegel, who reads shéng-nei-t'o (Pf), regards these 
syllables as a transcription of the Sanskrit word samnaddha, 
meaning éguipé. There can scarcely be any doubt, how- 
ever, that M. Chavannes is right in rejecting this conjecture 
and in treating the characters as he has done. But, as 
the context shows, the Inner Court is not Sukhavati, or 
the land of Amitabha Buddha. It is the Tushita Paradise 
in which Maitreya resides with his saints until the time 
comes for him to be born on earth and become Buddha. 
M. Chavannes has some learned remarks on the term Aui- 
hsiang in the above clause. It seems to be used here in 
the sense of conduce to or lead towards. The term is 
Mahayanist, and implies the creed of that system, according 
to which all are born with a “Buddha-nature,” and all 
the efforts of a pious life are a turning towards original 
perfection. In a Siitra to which M. Chavannes refers us 
(B. N. Cat, No, 1611), hui-hsiang is used in the sense of 
aim at or aspire to, and the “Great Hui-hsiang” of the 
title is explained by “that is, the aiming at the happy 
recompense of religious merit,” 

The second inscription is a long and curious one, and 
M. Chavannes’ translation suggests many remarks, bat 
space is limited. The third and fourth are very short, 
and the fifth is concerned with the erection of a pagoda 
in honour of Sung Tsi Tsung. To his translations 
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M. Chavannes has appended some very interesting informa- 
tion about the Chinese pilgrims to India in the T‘ang and 
Sung periods, and about the Indian monks who travelled 
to China in the same periods. His notes, derived from 
Chinese sources inaccessible to the ordinary student, will 
be of great value to the future historian of Buddhism. 


, T. W. 


Tre Tries ann Casres or THE Nortu-Wesrerx Provinces 
any Ovupa. By W. Crooks, B.A. 4 vols. (Calcutta, 
1896.) 


These four volumes represent Mr, Crooke’s most important r 
work, and effect for the North-Western Provinces what ; 
Mr. Ibbetson’s“‘ Ethnography of the Punjab” and Mr. Risley’s 
“Tribes and Castes of Bengal” do for the neighbouring 
provinces, But neither the merits nor the methods of the 
three authors are the same; and each has laid stress on 
that aspect of the subject which was most congenial to 
himself. Mr, Crooke, in evident despair of any satisfactory 
or even possible classification of caste, gives us a Dictionary, 
in four volumes, of every entry under the head of caste or 
tribe in the census of 1891, or in earlier records, Each 
monograph commences with the popular etymologies and 
legends which account for the origin of the community ; ' 
its subdivisions are given fully, and handled skilfully; but 
the largest and most important part of the article is taken ‘a 
up with the rules and ceremonies of marriage, birth, and 
death, and the worship peculiar to the clan. Everything 
that bears on totemism, on questions regarding primitive 
or peculiar forms of marriage, or on popular religion, is 
eagerly seized and treasured up; and in these respects it 
must be considered the most important contribution to 
Indian ethnology that has yet appeared. I have seen no 
work which better enables one to realize the tangled under- 
growth in the vast jungle of Hinduism. The work, it is 
true, does not add greatly to our knowledge of the upper 
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classes; although even here there is some excellent original 
matter, as for instance in the article on the Kayasths. But 
the strength of the book consists in its description of the 
“ Tower castes, the aboriginal tribes, the criminal classes, 
The materials for these descriptions are taken largely from 
Government records, and from the reports of individual 
officers; but some of the best, e.g. the essay on the Nats 
or the monographs on the aboriginal tribes of Mirzapur, 
are founded on Mr. Crooke’s personal investigations. The 
defects of the book are due partly to Mr. Crooke’s special 
merits and partly to his method. Immense labour, accurate 
observation, loving fulness of detail are everywhere apparent ; 
but we seldom rise above detail, and we sometimes miss the 
comprehensive grasp which distinguishes Sir H. Elliot's 
essays on the Rajputs and their chaurdsis, Other defects 
are perhaps due to his method. The whole subject is 
treated from a single standpoint, so that for Mr. Crooke’s 
purposes a tribe of a few hundred souls may be more 
important than one which extends throughout the province, 
But for historical purposes, and for questions connected with 
the history of caste, a different treatment is required. The 
first and most obvious division of Hindu society in the 
North-West is into—(1) castes which have retained their 
tribal organization, or at least their tribal traditions, eg., 
the Rajputs, Jats, Gujars, and to some extent the Ahirs, 
and also the aboriginal castes; and (2) castes which have 
the family and Punchayat for their unit. Of the latter, 
some sre universal, others local. Again, the growth of the 
Aryan idea of the family is a main factor in the history 
of caste; but although the book supplies abundant illus- 
trations, Mr. Crooke has nowhere pointed to its importance 
as a distinctive feature. In short, in the chapters on the 
origin and history of caste, he does not state clearly the 
structural features to be accounted for, nor the methods 
by which we may hope to obtain a solution of the question, 
and these chapters seem to me the least satisfactory portion 
of a book which is otherwise often charming. 

For a view of the physical characteristics of the castes 
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Mr. Crooke has published the anthropometric measure- 
ments of Mr. Kitts and Dr. Brockman, together with 
Dr. Brockman’s note on the subject, and a number of 
photographs taken at Mirzapur. The measurements embrace 
over 5,600 individuals—4,900 by Dr. Brockman, the rest by 
Mr. Kitts. Mr. Kitts’ specimens were chiefly jail-birds, 
presumably, therefore, the most degraded of their class; 
but he has treated the Brahmans and Rajputs according 
to their subdivisions. Dr. Brockman’s measurements cover 
a wider field and a larger number of individuals, but he 
omits the subsections. The omission is unfortunate, since 
it isa main object to distinguish the purer-blooded sections 
from lower sections which may never huve possessed the 
jus connwii with them, or which may have become degraded 
otherwise. But notwithstanding these differences, Mr. Kitts’ 
and Dr. Brockman’s figures corroborate each other on the 
whole, and may be taken as correct. 

What light, then, does anthropometry throw on the 
origin of caste? The question stands thus: We know on 
historic and linguistic grounds that the Dravidian populations 
which covered Northern India were invaded at various times 
by Aryan and Turanian tribes, These invaders were exo- 
gamous and intermarried freely with the aborigines; they 
subsequently formed themselves into endogamous groups; 
and the whole social hierarchy now professes to be based 
on superiority of descent. How far is this claim borne out 
by physical characteristics? Two opposite answers have 
been returned. Mr. Risley considers it “scarcely a paradox 
to say that a man’s social status [i.e. his caste] varies in 
inverse ratio to the breadth of his nose.” Dr, Brockman, on 
the contrary, thinks it proved “ beyond doubt that the racial 
origin of all must have been similar, and that the foundation 
upon which the whole caste system in India is based, is 
that of function, and not upon any real or appreciable 
difference of blood.’’ For my own part, I think the figures 
show clearly each stage of the history I have sketched, 
The cephalic index proves that the whole population has 
a large intermixture of Dravidian blood; the nasal index 
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shows with equal clearness that the higher castes are of 
purer blood than the lower. First, for the cephalic index. 
According to Quatrefages, the greater part of mankind is 
more or less mesaticephalic, and has a cephalic index varying 
from 75 to 79, the true mesaticephalics having a range of 
78 to 80. The negritoes (Dravidians) are dolichocephalic, 
the Mongols brachycephalic. Of the skulls of the Aryan 
and Turanian invaders of India we know nothing, and 
Penka’s theory that the original Aryans were dolichocephalic 
is pure fancy. The present European races are generally 
mesaticephalic: a great number of the Turanian races 
are the same, or incline to be brachycephalic; and we may 
safely assume that the Aryan and Turanian invaders of India 
were not very different. Now, if we turn to the tables 
given at pp. xxxv-xlii and exxix—cxxx of the Introduction, 
we find the average of the cephalic index ranging in 


Chutia Nagpur .. .. .. from 72-4 to 76°6 
Bengal proper... «2 +2)» 748 to 78:7 
Rit twee Doe Ice oo wie »  %t40 to 767 
North-Western Provinces, Risley ,, 71°3 to 748 

Pat Brockman ,, 70°8 to 768 


Darjiling Hills .. .. .. » 785 to 843 


According to Mr. Risley, the Punjab is more dolicho- 
cephalic than the North-West Provinces. The whole, then, 
of Northern India beyond the Gandak is inhabited by a 
dolichocephalic race, not distinguished in the shape of the 
skull from the aborigines of Chutia Nagpur; Bihar is 
slightly less dolichocephalic ; while Bengal proper might be 
clussed as really mesaticephalic—a result which I attribute 
to a Mongolian element from the North and East. Nor 
is the result altered if we look to the individual castes. The 
Bhats whom Brockman classes among the Aryans are the 
most dolichocephalic of any, and all the higher castes in 
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the North-West Provinces have a very low index. But 
if dolichocephaly be a sign of Dravidian blood, then all 
Northern India is inhabited by Dravidians, while Bengal 
has an admixture of Dravidian and Mongol. 

On the other hand, the nasal index shows with equal 
clearness that in this intermixture of races the foreign 
element can be distinctly traced. Generally speaking, the 
white races (Aryans and Semites) have long and narrow 
noses—the negroes broad ones: the former ure leptorhine, 
the latter platyrhine. Of course the rule is not absolute : 
it is impossible to take any one feature, either in the 
individual or the community, and erect it into an absolute 
standard which shall invariably correspond with descent. 
We find that the Esquimaux are one of the finest-nosed 
people in the world, while Esthonians and Allophylian 
Whites incline to the negro type. And there is no more 
reason for astonishment when we find the average Dhanuk 
or the average Chandal to possess the nose of a Brahman, 
than when we find the average Esquimaux with the nose 
of an Italian prelate. Mr. O'Donnell's argument, which 
Mr. Crooke has printed in extenso, seems to me founded on 
an entire misconception. The question is simply whether, 
taken as a whole, the nasal index of the upper classes bears 
out their pretensions to purity of descent. And on this 
point Dr. Brockman’s tables entirely confirm Mr. Risley'’s 
measurements. Dr. Brockman, in his tables, has divided 
the tribes and castes into Aryan, Medium, Dravidian, and 
Aboriginal. For Aryan I read upper class, since the Aryan 
origin of some of these castes is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful, and his division is really based on social rank. 
I also transfer to this class the Jats, whom Dr. Brockman 
has entered among the Medium castes, but who boast in 
the North-West Provinces to belong to quite the uppermost 
strata of society. We find then that the five superior castes 
have a nasal index, the Jats of 55, the Brahmans of 59, 
Banyas 63, Rajputs 64, and Bhats 65. The Bhats, who 
have the broadest noses, have also the longest heads, and 
show a greater intermixture of Dravidian blood than the 





rest, The nasal index of all the other tribes and castes 
I have arranged in the following table :— 
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The upper classes are here evidently at one end of the 
scale, the aborigines at the other. Moreover, the entire 
Hindu population is distinguishable in the main from the 
non-Hindu by the relative fineness of the nose. Two other 
conclusions may also be drawn—(Ist) there is a large amount 
of foreign blood among the so-called Medium castes and 
Hinduized Dravidians; (2nd) the Rajputs taken in the mass. 
are not to be distinguished physically from the upper 
communities of the middle class. 

The nasal index suffices to establish certain general facts, 
but it is unable to show the more delicate gradations between 
the castes, For this a different method is required; and 
there can be no better tests than those which the natives 
have themselves employed from immemorial times. The 
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have always been popularly accepted as racial tests, and 
no one can fail to have noticed the peculiarly glassy eye 
of the lower castes and the aborigines. The shape of the 
eye is of scarcely less importance than the colour: it is 
a test which natives themselves apply. Dr. Beddoe’s ethno- 
graphical survey of Britain was founded entirely on the 


colour of the eye and of the hair; and we know that in | 


that instance his method was right, because it worked out 
in accordance with historical fact. I feel assured that 
a similar method would reveal delicate and unsuspected 
gradations of type between the principal castes; and 
especially help us to determine which of the subsections 
of the greater castes were genuine, and which had affiliated 
themselves by imitation, opportunity, and pretension. The 
real difficulty of such a survey lies, of course, in the 
observer; we ure so accustomed to the light end of the 
colour scale that the darker shades are confused and un- 
intelligible. It may be confidently asserted that the castes 
and tribes of the North-West Provinces have as many and 
as varied types as the races of Great Britain; but our eyes 
are so little trained that we might walk, with Mr. Nesfield, 
through the Benares College, and be unable to distinguish 
the Brahman students from the Bhangi scavengers. 

I shall illustrate the necessity of an anthropometric basis 
for our inquiries by correcting what I consider to be an 
error in Mr. Crooke’s account of the Haburahs. Mr. Crooke 
considers them ethnologically akin to the Sansiahs, and to 
have lately separated from them. Mr, Crooke’s account 
is largely based on a report by Mr. Court. Mr. Oourt 
obtained his materials through Police-Inspector Kundan 
Lal, and according to Kundan Lal the Haburahs are 
a branch of the Tharus. The Aligarh Haburahs have 
a tradition that their ancestors were cultivators near Delhi. 
Expelled from their seats, one branch, the Thirus, wandered 
eastward and obtained fresh lands; the Haburahs stayed 
behind, but bound themselves by a curse never to till the 
soil. In dialect and physique, said Kundan Lal, the two 
tribes agree. I could not test his theory, but I did inspect 
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a gang of Sansiahs and a gang of Haburahs side by side, 


and the difference in physique was obvious. The Haburahs 
were small and dark, ill-built, ill-featured, evidently 
aborigines of the sub-Himalayan region; the Sansiahs were’ 
fairer and taller, clean-limbed, and good-looking. 

With Mr. Crooke’s conclusions as to the bearing of Indian 
facts on the theories of polyandry and communal marriage 
I entirely agree, but space fails me to discuss one tithe of 
the questions suggested by this delightful book. 


June 1, 1897. J. Keswave, 


A Gtossary or Inpiax Terms . . . . By G. Tewrre. 
8vo. (London: Luzac & Co., 1897.) 


Putting on one side for the moment the question of what 
the compiler’s exact purpose was, and the utility of doing 
what he set himself to do, we can give willing praise to the 
general care and correctness of his work. The main part 
(pp. 6-318) is a glossary of words, arranged in order of 
the English alphabet. Then follows (pp. 319-324) a list 
of terms, mostly official, taken from a work by Mr. 0. W. 
Whish, of the Bengal Civil Service. Three peges are 
occupied by the explanation of some caste names, the work 
of the late Mahomed Husain, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. This heading is very imperfect, and could easily 
have been amplified and made exhaustive by recourse to 
the Census Reports. The work winds up with some usefal 
tables of the Mahomedan and Hindi calendars, of the 
Indian monetary system, of weights and measures, and 
n few rather vague paragraphs on the modes of respectful 
address. 

The form in which the matter has been presented by the 
publishers is to be commended. The variety of type 
employed and the manner of setting forth muke the work 
easy and pleasant to consult. If we might hint a fault, 
the publishers have been perhaps too liberal in the space 
allotted, and a little compression would have done no harm. 
There are not a great many printer’s errors; the worst 
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being, perhaps, “papers strung fo Jeather” (p. 322) for 
“ together.’ As to the compiler’s part, the most obvious 
thing to be remarked is, that he has not always displayed 
the best judgment in the meanings he has selected. So 
far as has been tested by me, they are copied out of John 
Shakespear's “‘ Hindustani Dictionary”; a very valuable 
authority, but somewhat old-fashioned and often defective. 
Fallon and Platts ought to have been laid under con- 
tribution, or the compiler should have relied more on his 
own knowledge. 

I run through a certain number of words, of those that 
I had marked, as instances of defective definition. Looking 
to the words on the title-page, “relating to Religion,” as 
one of the special features of the compilation, “a Hindu 
festival” is hardly a satisfying definition of Dhedit. 
Durrani, as I have always understood, came from Ahmad 
Shah Abdali’s fanciful title, given him by a fagir, Durr-i- 
Durran, “ Pearl of Pearls.” Ghai is not “an hour,” it 
is really about 22 minutes; ghanta is the word used for 
an (English) hour. asf (of or relating to Fas/ “ harvest ”’) 
is hardly “a Hindi era,” it having been introduced by the 
Mahomedan Emperor, Akbar, for official convenience. 
Chungi is rather inadequately defined as “a faqir's tax.” 
Modi-khanah is never used in Northern India for a 
“pantry”; it seems rather to mean “a grain-seller’s 
shop.” Then what shall we say to nirkh, price-current, 
as “the price fixed by Government officials, generally by 
the Police”? Such a system has long ceased to exist, and 
Shakespear here only misleads. Under Rammal the par- 
ticular kind of divination practised is not evea indicated. 
Shust is hardly the “handle of a bow”; it is the metal 
or bone thumb-stall worn to protect the shooter's finger. 
Tablak is not “file of papers,” but rather the paper cover 
into which papers are placed; what the French call a 
“ chemise.” Talaband dakhil karnd is not “to pay 
witnesses,” but “to pay in fees for summoning witnesses” ; 
what the witness himself gets is called khardk (food) or 
zad-rah (road expenses). Afansab is not, so far as I 
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know, used for “a magistrate”; mansabdar might be 
stretched into that meaning, though it is not so used to 
my knowledge. Tdlikah may possibly mean, somewhere in 
India, “ an inventory, a catalogue,” but my experience is that 
it means “an attachment of property”; the list or catalogue 
thereof being fard-i-ta‘ligah. Yargha for “ ambling” is a 
most far-fetched word. Memory begins to grow faint as 
years pass on, but I think this pace was called gadam, 
I could go on in this way with some dozen or more doubts 
or objections ; though on the whole the work is well done. 
Finally, we come to a consideration of what it was that 
the author placed before himself as his purpose, The 
Preface tells us that Dr, Rost “ expressed a very favourable 
opinion of the adaptability of the work to the end in view.” 
Whatever met with the approval of such a thorough and 
experienced scholar as the late Dr. Rost cannot be devoid 
of merit. But the above opinion reminds one strongly of 
Dr, Primrose’s axiom of criticism—* The picture would 
have been better if the painter had taken more pains.” 
What is “the end” which the compiler had in view ? 
Obviously, as the preceding remarks sufficiently prove, it 
cunnot be the supplementing or correcting of existing 
dictionaries, a task for which there is still plenty of room. 
The audience addressed would seem to be, judging by the 
first two paragraphs of the preface, one entirely ignorant 
of the languages to which the words in the Glossary belong. 
It is for them that the Roman character js used and the 
European order of the alphabet followed. J 
But where will such persons meet with the high-flown 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit words, of which over fifty 
per cent. of the Glossary is made up? Take pages 6 and 
7, and let us ask where readers knowing no Oriental 
language will ever come across such words as ‘Abid, Ab-i- 
haiwan, Achaman, Achchat, Aditya, Aftab-parast, Afridyar, 
Ajam, ‘Akidat, ‘Ala? Such words will not be met with 
except in works in some Oriental language. Even if the 
Glossary be addressed to beginners in those languages, 
it contains too many out-of-the-way words. On the other 
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hand, an advanced student would decidedly fare better if 
he bought a dictionary, however humble and elementary 
it might be. Glossaries are generally compiled as an aid 
to particular books, such as those set at some examination, 
or are founded upon a course of reading in some special 
class of literature. For instance, the well known and 
monumental “Glossary,” by Professor H. H. Wilson, was 
put together by noting down all the words found in Anglo- 
Indian official literature. Sir Henry Yule and A. C. 
Burnell’s work was equally the result of special reading. 
But it is impossible to grasp Mr. Temple’s principle of 
selection: it seems to me more or less haphazard. Nor 
has he always been happy in the meaning he has chosen 
out of three or four to be found in his authorities. In short, 
this Glossary has been well-enough put together, and well- 
enough printed; but now that it is before us, it is difficult 
to suggest the class of students or readers to whom it could 


be strongly recommended. sagt’ 
. Irvine. 


Masstzta-Carruaco Sacririce Tastes or THE Worsuip 
or Baat. Reproduced in facsimile, edited, trans- 
lated, and compared with the Levitical Code by the 
Rev. James Mippieton Macponatp, M.A. (London: 
D. Nutt.) 

Mr. Macdonald’s work will be memorable, if I mistake 
not, as the first book printed in England containing 
Phoenician texts reproduced with moveable types; and 
although the types he has obtained leave something to be 
desired, he is none the less to be commended for his enter- 
prise. The treatment of the famous Marseilles Inscription 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum is marked by such 
excellent taste, learning, and judgment that we could 
scarcely expect much in it to be improved without the 
discovery of fresh materials; nor, if I understand rightly, 
does Mr. Macdonald claim to have done much more than 
reproduce the interpretation of the Corpus in an English 
dress. His work, however, is not destitute of original 








suggestions, some of which are certainly of value; and 
for those who have not time to verify references his notes. 
will seem more lucid than those of Renan, besides the fact 
that many read their native language more fluently than 
even the Latin of the accomplished French scholar. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Macdonald should, with the view 
of securing clearness, have stated many points with un- 
necessary emphasis; but his work exhibits throughout both 
skill and modesty, and we look forward to further con- 
tributions to Semitic epigraphy from the same pen. Is it 
by a printer’s error that all the pages bear the heading 
“Introduction,” or is the present work but a first instal- 


ment ? 
D. 8. Marcottourn. 


FUNDAMENTE ISRAELITISCHER UND JipiscHer Gescnicnre. 
(Gottingen, Dietrich’sche Verlags. Buchhandlung.) 


Dr, T. Marquart has published a small volume con- 
taining articles on various questions connected with the 
study of the Old Testament. In the first and most im- 
portant he endeavours to reconstruct the Song of Deborah 
on metrical principles, and to restore the original pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew text. This leads to an overthrow of 
the time-honoured rule of volatilizing short vowels in open 
syllables, especially before the accent. This is rather 
hazardous, and it is altogether doubtful whether transcrip- 
tions of the Septuagint and Assyrian inscriptions—or even 
Arabic forms, which the author omits to mention—give the 
right clue to the pronunciation in use at the time when the 
song was written. The author is thus tempted to deal with 
the accentuation in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. Other- 
wise the essay contains many valuable observations, and on 
the whole deserves the attention of students. Of other 
articles contained in the volume may be mentioned a list 
of David's heroes according to the records given in the 
books of Samuel and Chronicles, as well as a research on 
the reorganization of the Jewish community after the 
“so-called exile.” 
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IL. Generan Mexrrixos or THe Rovat Asiatic Socrery. 


April 13, 1897.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 
It was announced that— 


The Rev. Dr. Mills, 
The Rev. James Lindsay, and 
Mrs, Elizabeth Reed 


had been elected members of the Society. 


Dr. Gaster read a paper on “An old Hebrew Romance 
of Alexander.” 

‘A discussion followed, in which Mr. Lyon, Mr. Kennedy, 
and Professor Rhys Davids took part. 

The paper appears in the present number. 


May 11, 1897, Anniversary Meetiny.—Lord Reay, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 
It was announced that— 
Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands, 
_ Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, , 
Mr. Edmund W. Smith, and 
Mr. H. Haddad 


had been elected members of the Society. 








The following Report of the Council for the year 1896 
was then read by the Secretary :-— ‘ 


Report or tas Counc, ror roe Year 1896. : 


The Council regrets to report the loss, by death or retire- 
ment, during the year 1896, of tho following members :— 


There have died— 


1. Mr. E. J. Barton, , 
2. Mr. F. Pincott, : 
3. Mr. Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, ‘ 
4. H.H. The Maharaja of Bhaunagar, 
5. Miss Clendinning, : 
6. Mr. G. Phillips, . 
7. Sir Albert Sassoon, 

8. General Sir James Abbott, 
9. Dr. Rost, 

10. Professor Roth. 


There have resigned— 


1. Mr. F. Corbet, , 
2, Mr. B. A. Evetts, _ 
3. Mr. 8S. S, Gaikwad, 
4. Mr. M. L. Jag, 
5. Sir Halliday Macartney, 
6. The Rev. J. J. Bambrid 
7. Mr. C. E. Biddulph, 
8. Mr. F. A. Coleridge, 
9. Mr. W. C. De Morgan, 
10. Raja Lachman Singh, 
f 11. Major-General Minchin, 
12. Raja Pyari Mobun Mukerji, 
13. Mr. Lakshmi Narayan, 
14. Mr. Rang Lal, 
15. The Key. G. Margoliouth. 
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On the other hand, tha following’ twenty-five now 
members have been elected :— 


1. Mr. Robert Brown, Jun., 
2. Mr. H. North Bushby, 
3. Mr. W. Pollock Ker, 
4. Mr. J. T. Desai, 
5. Mr. W. Gordon Campbell, 
6. Mr. J. Elmsley Wood. 
7. Mr. W. J. Prendergast, 
8. Major H. P. V. Leigh, 
9. Miss 0. M. Duff, 
10. Mr. R. H. Merk, 
1]. Major H. A. Deane, 
12. Babu Kedar Nath Dutt, 
13, Mr. Ambica Charan Dass, 
14. Mr. 8. C. Lahary, 
15. Professor Deussen, 
16. Mr. V. Balasundra Mudaliar, 
17. Mr. Jyan Takakusu, 
18, Mr. Hashmatrai A. Bhojvani, 
19, Mr. Charles J. Marzetti, 
20. Mr. Bihari Lal Rai, 
21. Mr. Khirod C, Ray, 
22. The Rev. G. Margoliouth, 
23. Mr. R. Paulusz, 
24. Baron von Rosen, 
25. Professor Windisch. 


Of the subscribing Libraries, two—the Liverpool Free 
Library and the London Institution—have resigned; and: 
the following have to be added to the list :— 


1. Andover Theological Seminary, 
2. The University College of Wales, Aberystwith, . 
3. Upsala University Library. 


The result is, that the total number of names on our list 
is 524, which is the largest number that has been reached 
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since the Society was founded. In 1888 the number was 
411, in 1891 450, in 1894 it was 493, so that the increase, 
though small, and smaller in some years than others, 
remains fairly steady at from thirty to forty for each period 
of three years. The increase this year is inappreciable, 
but there is an increase, 

The actual income from subscribing members has 
remained, however, at about the same figure for the last 
ten years, as the new members who join us pay for the 
most part only the reduced subscription of thirty shillings, 
and we lose on an average four or five three-guinea sub- 
scribers each year, Last year’s receipts, exclusive of 
compositions, was £565 0s. 6d.; this year’s amount to 
£569 3s. It will be seen from the tabulated statement 
included in the Report for 1895 that the income from this 
source has varied since 1874 from £668 to £376, and that 
the average of the ten years preceding the year under 
review was £555 8s, 

The other items on the receipt side of our small accounts 
are equally stable, and show that the Society can count 
upon an average income as follows :— 


Income. £ 
Subscriptions eee ons «» 6550 
Dividends ... = one cde ROO 
India Office Grant ... ces «-. 210 
Journal Sale eae sie en; 00 
Rents “er ar ses LED 
Total £1170 


On the expenditure side the principal items ‘are also 
stationary. They are— 


EXpenpirurs. £ 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes... «. 400 
Printing ... aan oss «. 800 
Stamps and Stationery ... ... _ 100 
Total £1135 
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These totals are so very close that it is only by the 
greatest care that the Council is able to incur any ex- 
penditure outside the ordinary items, But the difference, 
though slight, is on the right side, and during the last 
ten years a good deal has been done, apart from the ordinary 
expenditure for rent, Journal, and library, towards carrying 
out the objects of the Society, The rooms have been re- 
carpeted at an expenditure of nearly £150, a much-needed 
catalogue of the Society’s library has been printed at a cost 
of about £250, repairs have been executed under the 
provisions of the Society’s lease to an amount of nearly 
£250, various sums have been spent on the library (as 
shown in the tabulated statement contained in the Report 
for 1894), especially in arrears of binding, and a volume 
has been added (at the expense of the Society) to the 
Oriental Translation Series. All these sums haye been met 
out of current revenue, or special donations, the capital 
account of the Society standing to-day at a higher figure 
by more than £100 than it stood at ten years ago. 

The accounts submitted to-day include an expenditure 
of £72 on new books, including an important purchase of 
Oriental MSS.—the first such purchase the Society has 
been able to afford. And the receipt side gives evidence 
in the form of donations, to the extent of £105, that the 
efforts of the Council to revive the Oriental Translation 
Fund are now beginning to affect the annual statement 
of accounts. The Council hopes that this item will now 
become a regular feature of the Society’s budget; until the 
fund shall have grown to be a permanent institution of the 
Society. Nothing can be a greater evidence of the improved 
position of the Society than the re-establishment of this 
scheme for the translation into English of the extensive 
treasures of Oriental Literature still left unedited and un- 
translated. And while regretting the exceeding caution and 
slowness with which their limited resources have compelled 
them to proceed, they venture to express the confident hope 
that this important work is at length started on a course 
which will go on constantly in future years until it has 

3.n.4.8. 1597. “ 
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become a self-supporting branch of the Society’s labours. 


The most cordial thanks of the Society are due to those 
members whose generosity has made this anticipation possible, 

The Council has devoted constant care to the selection 
of papers to appear in the Journal; and trusts that both 
in the variety and interest of the subjects dealt with, and 
in the high standard of the quality of the articles them- 
selves, it has been able to increase the reputation of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Council regrets that they have nothing further 
to report on the question of the Oriental School in London, 
mentioned in the President’s addresses at the anniversary 
meetings in 1894 and 1896. The reproach that rests on 
England, from the fact that whereas in the capitals of 
France and Germany, of Russia and of Austria, there are 
well-equipped Oriental Schools provided by Government, 
our own Government, so much more interested in 
the East, has nothing of the kind, has not yet been 
removed. The question, fortunately or unfortunately, is 
not a political or a party one; and year after year it is 
put aside for other matters of less national importance. 
The Bill for the creation of a Statutory Commission to settle 
the details of the teaching University in London, of which 
this school, it is hoped, would form a part, was introduced 
into the House of Lords at the fag end of last Session, 
and then dropped. The Society is fortanate in having as 
its President one who sat on the last Royal Commission, 
and whose interest in the question is so keen; and the 
Society may therefore rest assured that the Council will 
lose no opportunity that may arise to further the realization 
of the long-deferred hopes for the establishment in London 
of an Oriental School worthy of the great stake that 
England holds in the East. 

The Council has resolved on one further step in advance 
which does not, indeed, appear as yet in the accounts, but 
which will, it is hoped, do much to make the Society 
known, and to further the ends it has in view. This is 
the establishment of a Gold Medal, to be awarded triennially 

















for that book in the English language most calculated to 
advance the objects of the Society as laid down in Rule 1. 
The Society has long had a list of Honorary Members, con- 
sisting of thirty of the most distinguished foreign scholars. 
Tt has been thought advisable in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign to found this medal 
as a corresponding distinction, which the Society may be 
able to bestow on English scholars. And the rules, which 
are published in this issue of the Journal, have been 80 
framed as to render eligible any subject of Her Majesty 
throughout the Empire. The Council hopes that the members 
of the Society will approve of this step, and will signify 
their approval by contributing the necessary funds. 

The Council is not blind to the fact how much more 
requires to be done in the work of interpreting the East 
to the West; but they trust the Society will recognize that 
they have done, and are doing, as much as the very limited 
means at their disposal enable them to do. 

In one important part of what they have tried to do— 
the reorganization of the library—the Society has received 
constant, ungrudging, and able assistance from the Honorary 
Librarian, Dr. Codrington. The present rules are some- 
what ambiguous as to his position on the Council. The 
Council recommends, therefore, that the Society should 
sanction the following alterations to Rules 15 and 17. 

Rule 15, After the words “an Honorary Treasurer,” 
insert the words ‘‘an Honorary Librarian.” 

Rule 17. After the words “the Honorary Treasurer,”’ 
insert the words “the Honorary Librarian.” 

And the Council recommends that Dr. Oliver Codrington 
be elected Honorary Librarian. 

In accordance with the Auditors’ report, the Council 
recommends that the following names be struck out of 
our list‘of members for default : 

1. Mr. T. Geisler, 

2. Prince Harbhanji of Morvi, 
3. Mr. Mukand Lal, 

4. Mr. Pratt. 


so 
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In accordance with Rule 22, five gentlemen retire this 
year from the Council, that is to say: 
Mr. Kay, 
Mr. Ashburner, 
Professor Macdonell, 
Mr. H. Morris, 
Mr. Walhouse. 
The Council recommends the election in their stead of 
Mr. Fleet, 
Professor Douglas, 
Mr. Thomson Lyon, 
Mr. Irvine, 
Mr. Frazer. 


In accordance with Rule 17 the Council recommend the 
re-election of the Honorary Treasurer and of the Honorary 
Secretary. 

In accordance with Rule 16 Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L., 
retires from the Vice-Presidency. ; 

The Council recommends the election as Vice-Presidents of 
Lord Amherst of Hackney and of Lord Stanmore. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid on the table. 


Mr. J. Kennedy then said: My Lord, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I have been asked to move the adoption of 
this Report. The task is fortunately not only honourable 
but easy, for the Report itself is so clear and succinct that 
it requires little comment or explanation from me. It is 
commonly said that the peoples are happy which have no 
history. There may be happy Societies also without 
a history, but ours is not one of them. We have a history, 
and it is a history of excellent work and of steady and 
continuous progress. We have, indeed, losses to record ; 
and chief among them the loss of two scholars once 
intimately associated with us. Dr. Rost, a former Secretary 
of this Society, was an encyclopaedic scholar of European 
reputation, who generously placed his vast stores of know- 
ledge at the disposal of every inquirer, and did not disdain 
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to undertake the meanest tasks. Sir James Abbott was 
an example of the best type of Anglo-Indian: soldier, 
administrator, poet, and scholar, the discoverer of the site 
of Aornos. Such men are admired while they live, and 
lumented when they die, and their memory will long be 
green. But while we regret the loss of men belonging 
to the generation which is passing away, we can look with 
undiminished pride on the work this Society is at present 
doing. Our numbers are higher than they have ever been, 
our income is steady, our Journal maintains its character. 
I take it, my Lord, that the special note of this Society 
is its catholicity. That is the churacteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it from the later and more specialized societies 
which devote themselves to Oriental research in this 
country; and it is a point of especial importance to us 
because the majority of our members are Anglo-Indians, 
and India is connected on the one hand through Buddhism 
with China and the Farther East, and on the other hand 
Tadia was an integral part of that great Mahomedan world 
which formed the counterpart to Mediaeval Christendom. 
We boast, therefore, to be the one catholic home of Oriental 
learning in England, and this catholicity is well illustrated 
in our Journal for 1896. Of the twenty-one original 
articles published in it, seven deal with India, four with 
China, and the remaining ten discuss subjects taken from 
the banks of the Nile, the shores of the Mediterranean, 
from Persia, Thibet, and Khorasan, Every reader will 
recall those articles which lie in the line of his special 
studies; for my own part, I may be allowed to express 
my special obligations to, and enjoyment of, Mr. Beames’ 
papers on the “Geography of the Ain-i Akbari,” Mr, 
Irvine’s on the “Moghul Army,” Dr. Gaster’s on the 
“Sword of Moses,” and Professor Margolionth’s on the 
“Liturgy of the Nile.” Then we have the reviews of 
books, which contain not only valuable criticism, but also 
much information otherwise hard to be obtained. These 
reviews are contributed by many men, and they deal with 
almost every department of Oriental learning. 
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And now, if we turn from the scholastic, which is the 
essential side of our Association, to its financial position— 
a side which, however subordinate, is most necessary— 
I think you will find that the affairs of the Society have 
been managed with equal ability and success. Professor 
Rhys Davids once said to me that if anyone wished to 
learn the secrets of the Royal Asiatic Society, he should 
act as auditor. I need not add that there is another 
secret which he kept to himself; and that is the way in 
which he has stimulated the enthusiasm and evoked the 
co-operation of so many scholars, That secret he did not 
confide, but whatever secrets an auditor can learn, have, | 
I think, been learned by me; and they are exceedingly 
simple. We have a fixed income from grants, from 
dividends, and house-rents, which suffices to pay for our 
house-room; and we have a variable, but fairly steady 
income from subscriptions and the sale of the Journal, 
. which enables us to meet all the regular charges, the 
salaries and cost of establishment, the cost of printing, 
and other necessary expenditure. That leaves us on an 
average a balance of about £50 a year available for all 
special purposes. Out of this annual balance of £50, the 
Council have managed in recent years to repair and to 
some extent refurmsh the house; to rebind a considerable 
part of the library; and they have been able this year 
to purchase a certain number of MSS. That is a catalogue 
of good works of which they may well be proud. But still 
we feel ourselves to be poor. We all remember, my Lord, 
the description you gave us last year of a low-roofed, ill-lit 
room in the Sorbonne, where the Professor shook hands 
with his hearers as they passed out at the door; but that 
room was illuminated by the genius of Victor Cousin. Far 
be it from me to decry the pleasures of plain living and 
high thinking; certain economies there are which only 
serve to stimulate the invention, but there are economies, 
my Lord, which affect the heart; and I would fain see 
u few more pounds at the disposal of the Council for 


an increase of salary which, in one case at least, is 
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utterly inadequate, and for the purchase of a few most 
necessary books. I am afraid we are all gluttons of 
books. Some men regard books only as mere material for 
work ; others love them for themselves: and in certain 
mioods I am reminded of those old-world tales, which tell 
of fair maidens imprisoned in the foundation of sore 
castle or bridge to render it stable. Every book contains 
4 particle of living soul imprisoned within it; antl out of 
these hewn stones the fair palace of knowledge is built 
up, and rendered secure. If we were millionaires we 
should love to act the part of Old Mortality in a library, 
and clothe our favourites in purple and gold. But, perhaps 
fortunately for us, we are not millionaires; we are bound 
over to the strictest economy, and our utmost hope is to 
be able to add an additional £50 a year to the £50 of 
available balance we already possess, For this purpose 
only two ways are open. The first is to push still further 
the sale of our Journal, which has, thanks to the energy 
of our Secretary, already gone up by leaps and bounds. 
But the sale of the Journal appears for the present at 
least to have reached high-water mark, and I do not think 
that much more can be expected from this source. ‘The 
second plan is to increase the number of resident subscribers, 
and to that question I shall presently refer. Before I pro- 
ceed to discuss it, I should like to say that the accounts 
of the Society are now kept as well as those of any 
Indian treasury—thanks to Miss Hughes, to whose untiring 
kindness and good-nature we are all most deeply indebted, 
(Applause.) The appointment of Dr. Codrington as 
Honorary Librarian is only an official recognition of the 
work he has long performed. I can testify from personal 
knowledge that he has devoted to the rectification of an 
antiquated list, or the search for a lost volume, an amount 
of labour and zeal which would make the fortune of many 
a historical investigation. Lastly, I have to congratulate 
the Society on the blessings of peace. There is an Eastern 
question in the world of learning as well as in the sphere 
of politics, and I have known the atmosphere sometimes 
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surcharged with electricity. I have known a philosopher, 
and that, too, after dinner, pray that Heaven might assoil 
the soul of Aristotle for all his sins. From all such 
dangers we have been preserved by the sure tact and 
unfailing courtesy of our illustrious President, in whom as 
a Scotchman I may take a more especial pride, since he 
is the distinguished chief of a distinguished clan, and his 
love of learning has a European fume. 

And now, my Lord, I shall ask you for a little to step 
outside the circle of the year’s events, and view the relation 
of the Society to one special class—the class of Indians and 


Anglo-Indians who form the great majority of our members. , 


This Society is composed of two classes of men. The 
first are scholars by inclination and profession. We have 
a small but very distinguished band of Assyriologists and 
Semitic scholars, “ the chiefs of those who know”; we 
have a group of young and most promising Persian 
students; our Sinologists form a numerous, important, and 
very active band; and our Indianists have commanded 
the homage of the learned world as of hereditary right ever 
since the days of Colebrooke. The other and larger cluss 
is composed chiefly of Anglo-Indians who love learning 
and are interested in learned pursuits, men who have 
knowledge enough to follow but not to lead. Now I think 
that we Anglo-Indians form not only a paying audience 
(you may be sure that as auditor I do not overlook that 
aspect), but we give a certain distinct character to the 
Society. Most of us have been trained in a way well 
fitted to prepare us for the researches carried on here. 
I have been thief-catching for the greater part of my life, 
nnd when I set my. thief-catching wits to work on @ 
historical problem, I find that, granted a sufficiency of 
knowledge, the methods and processes are the same, the 
same qualities of judgment and divination are required. 
In fact, the Police Courts form an excellent vestibule to 
the Palace of History. Then we have a second and a still 
greater claim to @ place in this Society ; for we bring with 
us a knowledge of the Present, a living touch, a sense of 
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actuality, which cannot be acquired in Europe, and which 
often forms the surest and most certain clue to any inter- 
pretation of the Past. We Anglo-Indians thus contribute 
certain intellectual elements of value to the Society, while 
we form not only the majority of the members, but the 
only class from which the list of resident members can be 
largely increased. And as our financial surplus depends 
chiefly on an increase in the number of resident members, 
it is well worth considering how the Society can best 
recruit itself from Anglo-Indians on their retirement, 
I sm persuaded that with a little care we might raise the 
number of three-guinea resident subscribers from 100 to 
120 or 130, a number not unknown in the annals of the 
Society. We Anglo-Indians are generally men of multi- 
farious tastes: when we retire, a few come here as to their 
natural home, but most of us+hesitate: we are divided as 
to which of several societies and associations we shall join, 
and accident, persuasion, or drift settles the question. 
I look upon myself as an enforced convert to this Society, 
for I joined not voluntarily, but forcibly brought hither 
by a friend. Nowe am satisfied that we lose three or four 
recruits every year by sheer carelessness and neglect. Let 
me give an instance. My friend and former master, Sir 
Charles Elliott, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is 
the author of a well-known history of Oonao; he has 
taken the greatest interest in questions of Indian history 
and sntiquities throughout his career ; he made an excellent 
President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and he substantially 
assisted Dr, Waddell’s explorations. Here, then, was a 
man eminently qualified to take a prominent part in our 
discussions, and yet we have lost him; and he told me the 
reason, He had originally intended to join us, he said, 
but he postponed the matter; other occupations intervened, 
and he was now so much involved in School Board and other 
business that he could not find time for any new societies. 
Sir George Robertson, a member, I believe, of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, and who lately delivered an excellent lecture 
at the Anthropological Society in London, is another 
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ipstance in point. I might multiply examples were it 
necessury to do so. Now for this state of things two 
remedies suggest themselves to me. The first is that we 
should enter into a closer alliance with the Asiatic Societies 
of Bengal and Bombay. I think we might well make the 
members of those Societies honorary members of this Society 
for three or six months when they are in England, invite 
them to our meetings, and allow them the free use of our 
library. 

Mr. Bendall: That is the case already. 

The Secretary: They are not exactly honorary members, 
but they are always welcome, and by the rales they have 
the right of free admission to our meetings, and the use of 
the books in the library. 

Mr. Kennedy: 1 am glad to hear it. Our object, of 
course, is to train them to come hither as their natural 
resort. The second proposal I have to make is that the 
Anglo-Indian members of the Council should keep an eye 
on the membership lists of the Bengal and Bombay Asiatic 
Societies: note annually the members who retire, and use 
their personal influence to bring them here. We must 
remember that this is not a work which can be made over 
to any paid official, because, in the first place, it would not 
accord with the dignity of the Society, and in the second 
place it would be ineffectual. It is entirely a matter of 
personal influence, and it is the duty of every member. It 
ought to be a maxim with us that the man who introduces 
4 new member deserves as well of the Society as he who 
writes a paper. All that is required in the matter is some 
plan of systematic supervision, and the enforcement of this 
duty in the face of the indolence of the natural man. 

One word more. Ex oriente luz. We profess to be, 
and we are, a Society of light and leading; and I know 
that the Council always have an eye on the advancement 
of Oriental learning in this country. Two notable 
steps have been lately taken in this direction. The 
Oriental Translation Fund has been revived, thanks to the 
liberality of Lord Northbrook and Mr. Arbuthnot. Aud 








Mr. Wollaston has, with the approval of the Council, brought 
forward a proposal to found a medal for Oriental research, 
which will in future form a much coveted distinction. 


Last year I said something regarding summaries of , 


research; and I afterwards heard that Dr. Cust had 
prepared an elaborate scheme for a handbook of Indian 
Archaeology. I hope that that scheme will be carried out, 
for such a work will be of the greatest value to students 
both in India and England. Then I might recommend 
the plan adopted, I believe, at the Geographical Society, 
to Dr. Codrington’s attention. According to this plan 
@ current register is kept of classified subjects, and every 
book and article is entered as it appears under its 
appropriate head. But after all, plans and systems have 
only a secondary value. Enthusiasm, the love of historic 
and scientific trath, the readiness to assist, these are the 
qualities on which the future of Oriental research depends ; 
and judged by these standards few men have done more 
for Oriental learning in this country than Professor Rhys 
Davids. I can testify from personal experience to the 
zeal he inspires, and the assistance he is always ready to 
give. One other quality is essential. Good sense and 
sanity of judgment are the special characteristics of English 
scholarship; and they are, I think, in general very 
characteristic of the articles in our Journal. The Germans 
may surpass usin fulness of knowledge and accuracy of 
detail, perhaps they do so; the Frenchmen in lucidity, in 
neatness of logic, in skill of exposition: but for good sense 
and soundness of judgement we boast that English scholars 
bear the pulm. As a famous Professor of patristic theology 
once said to me, “If we have done nothing else, we have 
at least taught the Germans to learn English.” 

And now, Gentlemen, I think I have said enough to 
show you that our President and Council deserve our 
warmest thanks. I beg to move the adoption of the 
Report. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. N. Wollaston, C.IE., said: My Lord, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I beg to second the adoption of the 
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Report. I shall probably clothe in language the sentiments 
of everyone here present when I say that for the last 
three-quarters of a century, in which the Asiatic Society 
has been in existence, there has been splendid service per- 
formed, With the Society’s magnificent library and its still 
more important Journal, I think everything has been done 
to carry out the objects for which it was founded. But 
it is a reproach, and I think you will share the opinion 
with me, that we have done absolutely nothing for scholars. 
Some of you may be tempted to say that might easily 
be remedied by giving them a seat on the Council of the 
Society—one of the most distinguished compliments you 
could pay an Oriental man of letters—bat I would have you 
bear in mind that that is not practicable for this reason: 
In order to have a seat on the Council and be a thoroughly 
active member, access to London is more or less essential. 
For this reason very few scholars are placed upon the Council. 
They are not appointed because they cannot attend. When, 
therefore, the Council, in common with all other loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty, took into consideration the question 
of how they would mark the Sixtieth Year of Her Majesty's 
Reign, they felt that a suitable means would be to found 
a medal to be given once in three years to the most dis- 
tinguished scholar of his time. TI hope I shall carry you 
all with me when I say that it would have been impossible 
to find any more suitable means than a medal, and I hope 
the members of the Society will assist us in thus testifying 
our loyalty. I think if we do anything it should be 
done well, but there comes in the vital question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. To do it thoroughly would mean 
a figure that would perhaps frighten you all if I were 
to mention it. It is £300. Let me explain. You must 
have a die; that would cost £35. Tf you give a medal you 
must give one worthy of the Society which bestows it, and 
worthy of the recipient who is to receive it. That, there- 
fore, would cost the considerable sum of £20. That, you 
will observe, is £7 each year after the first year’s expenditure. 
In other words, to do the thing 2s one would like to see it 
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done would inyolye finding a sufficient sum to produce £7 
a year over and above the initial outlay, But I am afraid 
we must be less ambitious, and if we can get money enough 
to pay for the die, and the first year's medal—that is, in 
round figures, £50—I think we must trust to chance for 
what is to happen in providing £20 at the end of another 
three years. With this view a paragraph has been placed 
in the Report, and a circulur will be sent round to you. 
I only hope that it will not be consigned to that place where 
so many Jubilee solicitations, as I may perhaps call them, are 
fated to go—to the omnivorous waste-paper basket. We do 
not ask you for a very big sum, but if you will give a little 
we may tide over the difficulty, and give a medal worthy 
of the Society to which we are all proud to belong. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Thomson Lyon: 1 should like to say a word in 
support of Mr. Kennedy’s very excellent speech on the 
Tteport. The Society is extremely valuable us keeping us 
in touch with India, and those who retire from the Indian 
Civil Service. As Mr. Kennedy says, if we do not catch 
retiring Civil servants before they come over and join other 
bodies, we cannot expect them to form useful members of 
our Society. Mr. Kennedy having said that his thief- 
catching propensities were abnormally developed, he cannot 
do better than keep himself in touch with those who come 
from India. With regard to the body of the Report, it 
is the most satisfactory I have heard since I have had the 
pleasure of being a member of the Society. 

Lord Reay said: I am sure we are grateful to Mr, Kennedy 
for the admirable way in which he hus moved the adoption 
of the Report, and for the many useful and valuable hints 


* which we have received from him. With regard to the 


members whom we have lost, I have already on a previous 
occasion alluded to the very great loss the Society sustained 
in the person of Dr. Rost.. I need not, therefore, repeat 
my remarks on that subject. There is one name, however, 
to which I wish to make some allusion, because I happened 
to be on cordial relations, whilst I was Governor of Bombay, 
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with the Maharajah of Baunagar, who, probably, was known 
to some of you, as he came here some few years ago. He 
was a most prominent chief, and I do not believe there 
was a chief in Kattiawad whose intentions to do good and 
loyal service to his own subjects were more appreciated by 
the Bombay Government, not only of my day, but of that 
of my predecessors. It was quite sufficient to invite bim 
to take some measure which would be useful to his subjects 
either in the way of starting new schools, lightening indirect 
taxation, or carrying out public works, to find a ready 
response. He instituted a Council, and created thereby 
a very efficient administrative machinery. He was eager 
to take action; in fact, at one time we were alarmed as 
to the effect this eagerness might have on the financial 
condition of his State. He was in many instances lavish 
in his expenditure, not for his own pleasure or pursuits, but 
for the State. I should like to mention a characteristic trait 
of the late Maharajah’s character: he sent his own daughter 
to a girls’ school. Now anyone who knows India will 
realize what it means for a Rajput chief —especially in 
a part of the country which has not reached so advanced 
a stage of civilization as that of many other parts of 
India—to send his daughter to a school with other girls. 
I hope his son will follow the example he inherited from 
his father. 

Mr. Kennedy has alluded to the catholicity of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. That undoubtedly has been illustrated 
again during the past year, both in the various lectures 
which have been given at monthly meetings here, and also 
by the articles contained in the Journal. You have heard 
it stated, when the Report was read, that we have been 
able to increase the reputation of that publication, and 
I ought to point out that it is not a compliment we 
paid to ourselves, but that it was justified by the accounts 
which have reached us from several of our foreign readers 
and foreign Orientalists. (Hear, hear.) The Journal has 
been more and more appreciated by our friends abroad, 
and I entirely agree with the remarks which have beeu 
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made by Mr. Kennedy, that its success is largely due to 
the Editor, our energetic and zealous Secretary, Professor 
Rhys Davids, whose services to the Society —as I need 
hardly mention to you—become every year more valuabl. 
And I am only speaking in Professor Rhys Davids’ own 
name in saying that he appreciates as much as we appre- 
ciate, as Mr. Kennedy has already pointed out, the assistance * 
which is given to him by Miss Hughes, our indefatigable 
Assistant Secretary. 

With regard to the appointment of Dr. Codrington, 
I am very pleased with what has been said in approval 
of this arrangement. Action ought to have been taken 
sooner, but we are glad that at last we can give 
Dr. Codrington the recognition to which his services 
entitle him. . I wish also to point out that we hope 
very soon to have a catalogue of our exceedingly valuable 
collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. Dr. Winternitz is 
engaged in the work, and we have every hope that before 
long the Society may have a catalogue and index which 
will be useful to those who wish to consult these MSS. 

With regard to the use of the library, it is satis- 
factory that there is a constant demand for books, and 
that we have been able, as the Report shows this year, 
to include a small expenditure on new works and on 
important Oriental manuscripts. This is the first such 
purchase of manuscripts which the Society has been able 
to afford. : 

As to oar Oriental Translation Fund, another volume 
has just been published, and I hope that we shall be enabled 
by a growing number of subscribers to increase the number 
of these volumes. 

Mr. Wollaston has alluded to the Medal. To this 
subject the Council gave special attention. We have taken 
great care in the steps adopted to choose the best tribunal 
for electing a medallist ; and we are conscious that the task 
of the jury is a very delicate one, and not a very enviable 
one, because criticism will be on the alert. On the other 
hand, in establishing such a medal, we are following in 
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the steps of the French Academy and of other French 
institutions. We certainly do not err on the side of too 
much recognition in England, for hitherto, T am afraid, 
there is no country where the merit of Orientalists has 
been less recognized than by this the greatest Oriental power 
in the world. I am sure that Mr. Kennedy will agree with 
me that in this matter our judgment is not superior to 
that of countries which recognize the merit of the scholar, 
and I hope my remarks on the subject will reach those 
in authority. We have this year a unique opportunity 
for turning over a new leaf, and I hope that amongst the 
distinctions which undoubtedly and very properly will be 
granted at the Queen’s Jubilee will be some to Oriental 
scholars. I should be sorry to find that the claims of 
Orientalists have not been laid before Her Majesty, the 
Empress of India, because Oriental scholars are among 
those who certainly contribute to increase our Imperial 
reputation, (Hear, hear.) If we are an Imperial power, 
it is largely due to the fact that we are an Oriental power, 
and, now that we hear so much about Imperialism, I hope 
that we shall see some tangible results of that Imperiul 
spirit in the recognition of men who have so long worked 
for Imperial objects without receiving the slightest en- 
couragement, (Hear, hear.) 

There is the usual paragraph in the Report to the effect 
that we have not yet obtained our Oriental School. This 
Society was represented at a meeting over which I had the 
honour to preside lately in the building of the Royal College 
of Physicians. There were representatives of all the most 
learned Associations which could possibly be represented at 
such a meeting. At least, I have never had the honour 
of presiding over a more representative meeting; and there 
was absolute unanimity that the time had come for 
immediate action, and that there was no excuse for further 
delay. Whence the delay and opposition arise, gentlemen, 
is one of those mysteries which perhaps one of the ladies 
whom we have elected to-day will have to include amongst 
the signs of the times, (Laughter and hear, hear.) 

3.8.4.8. 1897. 45 
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Encouraged by your support in the year to come, this 
Society will endeavour to discharge its responsible duties. As 
I have said on a former occasion, ours is not a sphere of 
activity which appeals to the public. We are, I am afraid, 
in many ways rather an aristocratic body. We stand 
rather aloof. If there are disadvantages to such a condition 
there are also great advantages, At all events the work 
we produce, and of which the Journal is a permanent 
record, is useful. The speeches delivered here are sound 
and critical, and we are not swayed by any passing gust 
of public opinion, but we are trying to contribute to 
a science which has certainly in this country always been 
one of very great and growing importance in relation to 
its influence in the East. And you will see in the Report 
this sentence—“The Council is not blind to the fact how 
much more requires to be done in the work of interpreting 
the East to the West.” The duty of interpreting the East 
to the West becomes day by day more significant, because 
any misunderstanding in the West of what is thought and 
felt in the East constitutes every day a greater danger. 
Tn the same way the West is to be interpreted to the 
East. That is a corresponding duty, and we cannot lose 
sight of reciprocity. The difficulties attached both to the 
interpretation of the East to the West, and of the West 
to the East, have been—I hope you will not think it 
paradoxical—rather increased by the amount of publicity 
which is given to the various events which happen in 
different parts of the globe, and which are not always 
rightly interpreted either in the East or in the West. Our 
Society considers it a privilege to interpret the East to the 
West by the discovery of the treasures of Oriental learning, 
as far as its means will allow, thereby restoring that equi- 
librium of knowledge which is so necessary in order that 
public opinion may not be led astray. I hope this Society 
will never swerve from its duty, and that it may in the 
future, as in the past, always steer clear of anything which 
is not distinctly and scientifically proved, and which is 
consequently not distinctly true in its essence. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Gaster moved a resolution to the effect that the 
author of any article published in the Journal should be 
allowed to republish it in three months, instead of in twelve 
months as hitherto. 

Dr. Thornton seconded the resolution; and the President 
put it to the meeting whether it should be added to the 
Report. 

Dr. Cust opposed the resolution on the ground that if he 
were to support it he might appear to be arranging for the 
republication of his own articles. 

After further discussion, in which Mr, Kennedy, Professor 
Bendall, and Mr. Thomson Lyon took part, the resolution 
was added to the Report, which was then cartied 
unanimously. 

Mr. Wathouse exhibited a Snake Stone from South India. 
He said: This is one of those stones which are very 
frequently found in the South of India, especially on the 
Western Coast. I do not know whether they are found 
in the North of India: I rather think not. They are 
often seen in the South, sometimes within the precincts 
of temples, or upon platforms under trees, or even by the 
roadsides. Nothing like worship is paid to them, although 
there is a certain amount of superstition attached to them. 
It is considered unlucky to point the finger at them. The 
finger so pointed might, it is supposed, rot and drop 
off. Women who wish to have children come to the 
stones, and place flowers near them. I saw this one 
on a woody bank close to the picturesque temple at 
Mangalore in the Kanara country. Some examples have 
a very old appearance, and are, perhaps, relics of a cult 
or people who existed before the introduction of Brahminism. 
Of course, the Bruhmas pay no respect to snakes or cobras, 
although there are snakes in the Brahmin temples. This 
example shows a cobra on one side, and on the other side 
there is a woman whose body ends in a snake. Some- 
times the stones are much larger, but this is an average 
specimen. 

Lord Reay: Where was the stone found ? 
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Mr. Wathouse: On a wooded bank near the temple 
before referred to. It wus by a spring that issued from 
the side of the bank. For some cause the bushes or trees 
on the bank had been burned, and this stone had rolled 
down. Seeing it lying about for a considerable time I had 
it brought to me. 

Lord Reay : Can you assign any date to it? 

Mr. Wathouse: No, I cannot. Most of these stones are 
very old, and I think they are relics of some pre-Brahminic 
cult. 

Professor Rhys Davids said’ that in plate Ixxxiii of 
Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent Worship,” there was 
a figure of a similar kind found at Amaravati. Both in 
the Atharva Veda and in the oldest Buddhist records there 
were charms to propitiate cobras, so worded as to show the 
existence at that very early date of what comes very near 
to snake worship. 

Discussion, in which Professor Bendall, Mr. Wickre- 
masinghe, Romesh C. Dutt, C.LE., etc., took part, followed. 
Mr. Wickremasinghe thought the stone was a Kinnara 
stone. ' 

The Seeretary said that he thought the Kinnaras were 
rather a sort of harpy, with birds’ heads. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt said that whereas the centaur was a horse 
with a human face, the Kinnara was now usually shown as 
a human body with a horse’s face. Snake worship was now 
certainly tolerated by the Brahmas (?). 

Mr. Ashburner said remains of snake stones were found 
north of the Forth. 

Mr. Hugh Raynbird, jun., said the Hindoos would not 
destroy a snake except for reward. The cobra was as 
useful to them as a cat, to destroy rats or mice. 

The Secretary exhibited and very shortly explained 


a unique MS. from Ceylon on the method of attaining © 


Samidhi and Jhana. ; 
Lord Reay: I will only now thank Professor Rhys 
Davids for having made the explanation we have just 


heard. The matter will, however, be brought before the — 
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Paris Congress: We shall be glad to see as many of our 
friends as possible at Paris. I have lately been in com- 
munication with the promoters of the Congress, and I find 
that they are most hospitably disposed. No one will regret 
the visit. 


June 15, 1897.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 


It was announced that— 


Mr. Arthur"T. Pringle, 

Mr. J. P. Rawlins, 

Mr. George Effendi Zaidan, 
Mr. Subramania Iyer, and 
Mr. Nadiesh Bomanji Vakil 


had been elected members of the Society. 


Mr. H. W. Cave gave an account of the ruins at Anura- 
dhapura, Sigiri, and Polonnarawa, in Ceylon, illustrated 
by lantern slides, some of which were taken from his book 
lately reviewed in the Journul, and some from other sources. 

There was a very full attendance, including the Delegates 
from the Ceylon Government present in London for the 
Jubilee. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, 
Professor Rhys Davids, and Mr. F. Corbet took part, 

Professor Rhys Dayids said that the unusually large 
attendance of members and their friends showed how 
greatly the Society appreciated the kindness of Mr. Cave 
in coming there that afternoon. The beauty of the pictures 
he had exhibited was indeed only equalled by the judgment 
Mr. Cave hal shown in the remarks he had made to 
explain them. These wonderful remains were unrivalled 
in grandeur and impressiveness, not only in India, but 
indeed throughout the world (with the one exception of 
those in Egypt). And, in attempting to convey to his 
hearers an accurate idea of what the ruins were, a less 
skilful speaker might have wearied the minds of his audience 








with a mass of detail that was really not essential to the 
effect required. It would be scarcely possible to choose 
better than Mr. Cave had done between what, in the 
necessary limit of time, should be included and what should 
be left out. 

Mr. Cave had been good enough to suggest that on 
some points on which authorities were in doubt he (Professor 
Rhys Davids) might be able to suggest a solution. He 
was sorry to say he was not at all able to doso. And the 
object of the beautiful monoliths round the Thupairama 
was as much a puzzle to him as it had been to others. 
He would only venture on the opinion that Ferguson was 
quite right in supposing that the Sat Mal Prasada at 
Polonnarawa afforded the best explanation of the probable 
form and proportions of the magnificent Loha Prasada at 
Anuradhapura, so ruthlessly destroyed by the Tamils. It 
had probably had nine stories, each—like the seven in the 
later building—somewhat smaller than the one below it, 
and the 1,600 pillars, which were all that now remained, 
very likely supported not the second, but the first of the 
nine. 

But his mind, just then, was in no mood for details. 
Having lived for more than a year under the shadow of 
these mighty remains of a bygone age, he had learned 
to realize, much more deeply than a passing visitor could 
do, their wonderful charm. As the first archaeological 
Commissioner in Ceylon, he personally worked at the 
unveiling of some of the treasures they had seen, and he 
was full of a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Cave for having 
called up afresh, and so vividly, both by pictures and in 
words, the memory of the impressive scenes he would 
never be able to see again. - 

Mr. F. Corbet, on behalf of the delegates from Ceylon, 
begged leave to express the great pleasure they had felt 
at being present that afternoon, and their admiration of 
what they had seen and heard. They also wished to express 
the gratitude which the Sinhalese inhabitants of the island 
felt towards the Government of Ceylon for the steps they 



















had taken towards the excavation and preservation of the — 
national monuments in that ancient home of culture and ; 
learning. 
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Horn (P.). Aus italienischen Bibliothek. 

Phillipi (Fr.). Nochmals die Aussprache der semitischen 
Konsonanten “ and 4. 
Hardy (E.). Ein Beitrag zur Frage, ob Dhammapila im 
Nilandasangharama seine Kommentare geschrieben. 

Caland (W.). Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen 
Siitras. 

Oppert (J.). Die Schaltmonate bei den Babylonien und 
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Museen zu Berlin. 
' Speyer (J.S.). Lumbini. 
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Bihler (G.). The Origin of the town of Ajmer and of its 
7 name. 
d Miiller (D. H.). Hiob. Kap. 14. 
a Kegl (A. von). Riga Kuli Xan als Dichter. 
: 


8. Jovnsan Astariave. Série 9, Tome ix, No. 1. 
Lévi (S.). Notes sur les Indo-Scythes (suite). 
Chavannes (Ed.), Le Nestorianisme et l’inscription der 
Kara-Balgassoun. 
Kurppe (M.). Mélanges assyriologiques et bibliques. 










Til. Osrrvary Nortce. 


. Mr, Hugh Nevill, F.Z.8., M.RA.S. 


“By the death at Hyéres on April 10th of Mr. Hugh 
Nevill, F.Z.8., of the Oeylon Civil Service, science loses 
an enthusiastic worker in many fields. During twenty- 
seven years’ service Mr. Nevill had been an indefatigable 
collector. He had discovered and described many new 
species in zoology and had contributed many specimens to 
our museums. His collection of birds passed to the late 
Marquis of Tweeddale; but a large and very complete 
collection of certain genera of shells remains. For some 
years Mr. Nevill edited and published at his own cost an 
important journal, the Taprobanian, better known on the 
Continent and in America than in England. Mr. Nevill 
leaves also what is probably a unique collection of specimens 
of the ancient school of Kandy silver work, and took an 
active part in the revival of the art. The most important 
collection is, however, that of ancient Buddhist and Pali 
manuscripts, which, from his intimaoy with Buddhist 
priests and other native scholars, Mr. Nevill had unusual 
fucilities for collecting. A catalogue raisonné of these has 
been prepared for publication, and the late Dr. Rost, of the 
India Office, was most anxious that it should be published. 
The catalogue is fortunately complete, and Mr. Nevill had 
brought it with him in order to superintend its publication 
in England, but was unable to rally from the severe illness 
that had necessitated his leaving Ceylon.”—From the 
Athenaum, May 1, 1897. Mr, Nevill was elected a member 
of this Society in 1891. 


The late Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, C.IR. 


Among the late members of the Society, whose deaths: 


were noticed at our last anniversary meeting, was Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea, one of the greatest literary men of 
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modern India, He was born in 1838, the year after the 
commencement of the present reign, and received an 
excellent English education at the Presidency College of 
Calcutta; and in due course he obtained his degree as the 
first B.A. of India. Modern Indian literature owes its 
growth and development to a great extent to her sons 
who have received the benefits of English education, and 
among them Bankim Chandra was one of the foremost and 
greatest. 

In 1864 Bankim Chandra produced his first historical 
novel, which has been translated into English under the 
title of “The Chieftain’s Daughter.” Nothing so bold and 
fresh and original had been attempted in Bengali prose 
before, and the appearance of the great work, marking the 
beginning of a new school of fiction, took the literary world 
of Bengal by surprise. A generation has passed away since 
the appearance of this book, and the sober criticism of the 
present day reckons it as one of the masterpieces of 
Bengali literature. 

Other works flowed from the prolific pen of the gifted 
writer thick and fast. A wild and weird story of a strange 
girl, rescued in the Sundarbans from sacrificial immolation, 
showed the power of the author’s romantic imagination ; 
and a historical tale of the Moslem conquest of Bengal 
established his reputation for varied delineation of character. 

In 1872 Bankim Chandra started a literary magazine, 
the first of its kind in India; and in its pages he brought 
out, what is perhaps his greatest work, a social novel which 
has been translated into English under the name of “The 
Poison-Tree.” Bankim Chandra was now the recognized 
king of the literary world in Bengal, and for over twenty 
years he had no equal and no rival. Other novels, social and 
historical, proceeded from his pen in rapid succession, all 
marked by a bold conception of character, a skilful grouping 
of incidents, and a rich and inimitable diction which grew 
simpler and mellower with practice. For a generation 
the reading world in Bengal feasted on his unceasing 
productions, and Bengali ladies in their zenana, and boys 








in schools and colleges, read his tales, essays, and didactic 
compositions, with unabated avidity. 
Daring the last years of his life Bankim Chandra wrote 
much on Hindu religion, and his great work on Krishna, 
representing him as a man, a warrior, and a statesman, 
created a profound impression. Then he took up the 
study of the Vedas, delivered a course of lectures on 
Vedic religion, and undertook with the present writer the 
compilation of a comprehensive work of selections from 
sacred Hindu literature for the use of his countrymen. ; 
Baukim Chandra was made a Rai Bahadur by the Indian " 
Government, und the Queen-Empress made him a Com- : 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire. He died ‘ 
shortly afterwards, mourned by his countrymen, and leaving 
none behind him worthy to fill up his place in the literary 
world of Bengal. ¢ 
Romesn C. Dorr. 


IV. Nores axp News. 


The Legend of Isisinga (RsyaSrnga).—Dr. Liiders (in an 
interesting paper read before the Gottingen Kén. Gesell. 
der Wissenschaften, 1897) has discussed the Sanskrit and ‘ 
Pali versions of this story. He comes to the conclusion 
that the Pali verses, as distinct from the prose, are re- 
produced from the same old and popular ballad from which 
the oldest Sanskrit authorities also drew; that neither 
Sanskrit nor Pali borrow from one another; that each has 
in certain passages the oldest form; and that the Pali prose 
is inconsistent with the Pali verses. He also discusses the 
illustrations of this legend on the Bharhut Tope (pl. xxvi), 
at Amaravati (Fergusson, pl. Ixxxvi), at Devandahalli (Ind. 
Ant., ii, 142), and at Bangkok (Fourneran, “Le Siam 
Ancien,” pL xix). The Amaravati identification is here 
made for the first time. 

The history of this popular gibe against the ascetics may 
not be of much importance for the history of Indian thouglit. 
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But so critical a discussion of the versions of it is of much 
importunce for the history of the texts in which they occur. 
No one will be surprised that Dr. Liiders uses the critical 
method, and has been able thereby to arrive at useful 
conclusions. The wonder is that scholars of reputation 
should still waste good ink and paper in ranging such 
similar versions side by side without attempting any such 
critical discussion of their historical relation. We have 
already protested against this method (above, pp. 199, 200, 
and in the 1896 issue, p. 377); and the present work by 
Dr. Liiders encourages the hope that such protests will 
soon be no longer necessary. 


Buddhist Jatakax—The third volume of the Jiataka 
translation is all printed, and will be published very soon. 

Semitic Studies.—A volume entitled “Semitic Studies,” 
containing literary contributions on every branch of 
Semities, has been edited by Mr. George Alexander Kohut, 
in memory of his father, the late Dr. Alexander Kobut, 
author of the “‘Aruch Completum.” The articles are 
preceded by the portrait, and a biographical sketch of the 
deceased written by his brother, Dr. Adolph Kohut. The 
importance of the volume can best be seen from the following 
list of its contents :— 


F. Max Miller, On Ancient Prayers (Extracts from Lectures 


delivered at Oxford). 
M. Steinschneider, Lapidarien, ein culturgeschichtlicher 
Versuch. 


Cyrus Adler, The Cotton Grotto—an ancient Quarry in 
Jerusalem, with Notes on Ancient Methods of 
Quarrying. 

J. Barth, Die Pélel-Conjugation und die Polal-Participien. 

Charles A. Briggs, A study of the use of 35 and 22) in the 
Old Testament. 

K. Budde, Die Ueberschrift des Buches Amos und des 
Propheten Heimat. 

T. K. Cheyne, The Book of Psalms; its Origin and its 


Relation to Zoroastrianism. 
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Hartwig Derenbourg, Le die RimmOn sur une inscription _ 
-_ himyarite. 
B. Felsenthal, Zur Bibel und Grammatik. 1, Kimchi oder 
> Kamchi? 2. Erklaerung von Amos, vi, 10. 
a M. Friedlaender, Jehudah ha-Levi on the Hebrew Language | 
Kuzri ii, §§ 67 to 80. 
Julius Fuerst, Spuren der paliistinisch-jiidischen Schrift- P. 
deutang und Sagen in der Uebersetzung der LXX. - 
< M. Gaster, The oldest version of Midrash Megillah, published = 
" for the first time from o unique MS. of the tenth a 
century. 
- M. J. de Goeje, Quotations from the Bible in the Qoraa 
J and the tradition. 
Hermann Gollancz, Translation of the Targum of the Amidah, 
W. H. Green, The Diction of Genesis VI-LX. 
; Max Griinbaum, Renan iiber die spiiteren Formen der 
-* hebriischen Sprache. 
8. I. Halberstam, Annotation to the “ Arukh a ae 
(in Hebrew). 
% Halévy, L’enterrement de Jacob d’aprés la Gendse, 
A. Harkayy, Sa‘adya on the Khazars (in Hebrew). 

__ Hartwig Hirschfeld, Notiz iiber einen dem Maimini unter- 
geschobenen arabischen Commentar zu Esther. 
Marcus Jastrow, An Analysis of Psalms LXXXIV and OL. * 
K. Kohler, The Testament of Job. An Essene Midrash on 
1 the Book of Job, reédited and translated with intro- 

f ductory and explanatory notes. 
Samuel Krauss, Aegyptische und syrische Gétternamen im 
Talmud. 

a Mayer Lambert, De Ja formation des racines trilitéres fortes. 

“¥ M. Lazarus, Erklirung einer Talmudstelle. 

L. Lewysohn, Toledoth batale haypim, Notes ou the Zoology 
of the Talmud (in Hebrew). 

1 Tmmanuel Low, Marginalien zu Kobut’s Aruch. 

. D, S. Margoliouth, On the Arabic version of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 

A. Neubauer, Some unpublished Liturgies attributed to 
Rt. Sa‘adya Gaon. 
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Gustav Oppert, Ueber die juedischen Colonien in Indien. 
George Alexander Kohut, Correspondence between the Jews 
of Malabar and New York a century ago. 

Samuel Poznatski, Aus Qirgisdnis’ Kitab al-anwir w‘al- 
mardgib. 
Theodor Reinach, La deuxiéme ruine de Jéricho. 
L. A. Rosenthal, Einiges iiber die Agada in der Mechilta 
S. Schechter, Notes on a Hebrew Commentary to the Penta- 
teuch in a Parma MS. 
M. Schreiner, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Bibel in der 
arabischen Literatur. 
Moise Schwab, Mots grecs et latins dans le livres rabbiniques. 
O, Siegfried, Beitrige zur Lehre von dem zusammengesetaten 
Satze im Neuhebriischen. 
H. Steinthal, Character der Semiten, 
H. L. Strack, Ueber verloren gegangene Handschriften des 
Alten Testaments. 
Benjamin Szold, The eleventh chapter of the Book of 
Daniel, 
©. Taylor, On Codex de Rossi 184. 
Hugo Winkler, Die Hebrier in den Tel-Amarna Briefen. 
Possible Site of Kusindra. — Extensive excavations are 
now, we understand, being made into the mounds of ruins 
at Navandgarh, to the north of Bettiah, where stands the 
well-known Asdka-edict pillar. From an exploration of 
the country along the line of these pillars, which stretch 
north-westwards from Patna, Dr. Waddell, in 1893, formed 
the opinion that these pillars marked the route of Buddha's 
lust journey to Kusinara, where he died; and also that 
many topographical reasons pointed to the possibility that 
the ruins at ‘Navand’ fort might prove, on digging, to be 
those of the ‘Nirvana’ (or more properly Parinirvana) 
stupas. On Dr. Waddell’s recommendation Babu P. C. 
Mukerji, who has been making archaeological excavations 
at Patna for the Bengal Government, was recently sent to 
explore the country thereabouts for the site of Kusinara, 
and on making a few superficial incisions into the largest 
mound at Navandgarh, he disclosed the base of an enormous 
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with Asdka-like characters. As famine was prevailing 
there, Dr, Waddell asked the Commissioner, Mr, Bourdillon, 
whether he could not arrange to have the place fully 

__ excavated by famine-relief labour. This is now being done, 
and, as the ruins are undoubtedly very old and have been 
little disturbed for ages, the results are likely to prove 
highly interesting, even should the place turn out to be 
some other site than that of Buddha’s death. 

Royal Asiatic Society's Medal—The Committee of Selection “sf 
have chosen Professor Cowell as the first recipient of the 
Society’s Medal. « 

Persian Manuscript on Geometry.—We have received from 
Tndia a unique Persian Manuscript on Geometry, and shall 
be glad to show it to anyone interested in the subject. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 


The Council has resolved that to commemorate the 
Sixtieth Year of Her Majesty's reiga, a Gold Medal be 
founded by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Such medal shall be awarded in recognition of dis- 
tinguished services in Oriental research. 

The services referred to shall be the publication of 
a book or books in English, or of an edition of an Oriental 
Text with introduction and notes in English, calculated to 
further the objects of the Society as laid down in Rule I. 

The first medal will be awarded in the year 1897; 
subsequent awards will be at intervals of not less than 
three years; and no award will be made, even after such 
interval, unless fitting recipients be forthcoming. 

The President will nominate every three years to the 
Council three gentlemen to form a Selection Committee to 
choose the recipient of the medal, it being understood that 
the Committee will be assisted in forming their judgment 
by the advice of Professors of Oriental subjects at our 
Universities, and of such other scholars as they shall think 
fit to consult. 

The nomination of the members of the Selection Com- 
mittee, and the recommendation by that Committee of the 
Medallist, shall be subject to the final approval of the 
Council. 

Lord Reay, with the approval of the Council, has chosen 
as the Selection Committee to nominate the Medallist for 
1897— 

1. The Right Hon. Sir M. FE. Gnranr- Dorr, G.C.S.L, 

F.R.S., Vice-Pres. R.AS., 
2. Sir Cuannes H. Exssorr, K.C.8.1., 
3. Sir Raymonp West, K.C.LE., Vice-Pres, R.A.S. ; 


and those gentlemen have consented to act as the Committee. 


t 1, The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland is instituted for 
the of aaveatgating the Ark, be poll peeled aporibe Asin; 
and of facilitating intercourse with Esstern es by an accurate interpretation 
of their customs, their feelings, and their blinds, 
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The President, Lord Reay 

Mr. F. FP. Arbathnst ... 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell 

Mr. H. Beveridge... ... 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth =. 
Mr. E. G. Browne ae 
Dr. O. Codrington pr 
Professor E. B. Cowell... 
Dr. BAN. Cust 25, 5 
Professor Donner ... ee 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff... 
Mr. BR. W. Fraser een 
Dr. M.Gaster ... 2... 
‘Mr. R. Hep ....  ... 
Sir W. Wilson Hunter ... 
Mr: W.lrvme 3. t., 
Mr. H.C. Kay ... ... 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence... 
Dr. G. W. Leitner <3 
Mr. Guy Le Strange... 
Profesor D, Margoliouth 


Professor Barbier de Meynard. ... 


Mr. F. D. Mocatta “as 
Sir William Muir... —... 
Profesor F. Max Miiller... 
The Marquess of Ripon ... 
Mons. Emile Senatt —.., 
Mr. R. Sewell 2... 
Mr. C. Tawney ... 2... 
Dr. T. H. Thornton =... 
Mr. M. J, Walhowse .., 
Mr, T. Watters ... 


Sir Raymond West ab 
Mr. A. N. Wollaston... 
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Subscriptions are invited to provide for the cost 
ia founding the medal. 
, The following have been already received or promised :— ~ 
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V. Apprrtions to THE Liprary. 


Presented by the Minister of the Dutch Colonies, 
Verbeek (Dr. R. D. M.) et R. Fennema. Description 
‘ géologique de Java et Madoura. 2 Tomes and fol. 
. Atlas. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1896. 
; Presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik 
Collection by C. Bezold. Vol. IV. 4to. London, 1896. 
Presented by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Wilson (T.). The Swastika, 8vo. Washington, 1896. 
Presented by the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
Lavoix (H.), Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Egypte et Syrie. 
Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1896. 
Presented by HH. the Maharaja of Ulwar. 
i Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of H.H. 
the Maharaja of Ulwar by Peter Peterson. 
4to. Bombay, 1892. 
Presented by the Madras Government Museum. 
Thurston (Edgar). Bulletin. Vol. II, No. 1. Anthropology. 
8vo. Madras, 1897. 


Presented by the Hon. Maharaja Pratép Narain Singh of 
Ayodhya. 
, Rasakusumakara, 


Presented by the Indian Government. 
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rs Crooke (W.). Tribes and Castes of the North-West 
/ Provinces and Oudh. 4 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1896. 


Presented by Professor Rhys Davids, 
Oriental Studies. A Selection of the Papers read before 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. 
' 8vo. Boston, 1894. 
Lanman (C. R.). Whitney Memorial Meeting. 
8vo. Boston, 1897. 
3.n.a.8, 1897. . 46 
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Presented by Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid. 


Morier (J.). The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. 
Edited by C. J. Wills, with an Introduction by Major- 





General Sir F. Goldsmid. 8vo. London, 1897. 
Presented by Hugh Raynbird, Esq. 
A Collection of 15 Santali and other Northern Vernacular 
Grammars and Vocabularies. ‘ 
Presented by the Author. : 
Chavannes (E.). La ee Inscription Chinoise de 
Bodh-Gaya. 8yvo. Paris, 1897. 
Nau (F.). Une biographie inédite de Bardesane 1’Astro- 
logue. Pamphlet. Svo. Paris, 1897. 


Simpson (W.). The Orientation or Direction of Temples. 
Roy. 8vo. Bromley, 189% 

Berghold (Kurt). Somali Studien. Pamphlet. 4to. 
Rodgers (OC. J.). Supplement to Thomas's Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
Hommel (Dr. Fritz). Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illus- 
trated by the Monuments, translated into English by 
E. M’Clure and L. Crosslé. 8vo. London, 1897, 
Casartelli (Rev. L. C.). The Catholic Church in Japan. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. London. 
Lindsay (Rev. J.). The Significance of the Old Testament 
for Modern Theology. 8vo. Edinburgh. 
Thornton (James Howard), Memories of Seven Cam- 
paigns. A record of thirty-five years’ service in the 
Indian Medical Department in India, China, Egypt, 
‘and the Sudan. With an Introduction by A. E. Hake, 

illustrated by C. and K. M. Thornton. 

8vo. London, 1895, 


Presented by the Publishers. 


Cool (W.). With the Dutch in the East, an outline of 
the military operations in Lombock, 1894. Translated 
from the Dutch by E. J, Taylor. 

Roy. 8vo, London, 1897. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. : 
at ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. = tre 
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Wijnkoop (Rev. T. D.). Manual of Hebrew Syntax, 
translated from the Dutch by Rev. Dr. E. van den 
Biesen. 8vo. London, 1897. 

Kuhn (E.) und H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Die Tran- 

J scription fremder Alphubete. 8vo. Leipzig, 1897. 
Temple (G.). Glossary of Indian Terms relating to 
Religion, Customs, Government, Land, and other words 
in common use. 8vo. London, 1897. 
Marquardt (J.). Fundamente israelitischen und jadischer 

Geschichte. 

—_— Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran. Heft 1. 
Wellhausen (J.). Reste arabischen Heidentums. 

8vo. Berlin, 1897. 

Jacob (Dr. G.). Studien in Arabischen Dichtern. Hefte 

1-4. 8vo. Berlin, 1893-7. 


Purchased. 

Kalilag und Damnag: alte syrische Ubersetzung des 
« Indischen Firstenspiegels, text und deutsche tibersetzung 
von G. Bickell, mit einer Kinleitung von Th. Benfey. 
Roy. 8vo. Leipzig, 1876. 
Suter (Dr. H.). Die Araber als Vermittler des Wissen- 
schaften in deren Ubergang vom Orient in den Occident. 
8vo. Aarau, 1897. 

Hartmann (Dr. Franz). Die Bhagavadgita. 
12mo. Braunschweig, 1897. 
Bana. Harsa Carita. Sanskrit Text edited with Sankara’s 
Commentary by Kasinath Pandurang Parab and Sastri 


“Dhondo Pasasiiram Vaze. 8vo. Bombay, 1892. 
Macdonell (A. A.). Vedic Mythology. Grundriss, Band iii, 
Heft 1a. 8vo. Strassburg, 1897. 


Deussen (Prof. P.). Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1897. 











_ Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, Bd. exxvii, No. xii, 1892.) 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Anr. XXV.—Notes on the Mahabharata, with special reference 
to Dahimann’s “ Mahdbharata.”* By M. Wixrersrz, 
P b.D. 


is 


Ix his important “Contributions to the History of the 
Mahabharata,” ? Dr. Bihler has proved that in Kumarila’s 
time, ie. in the first half of the eighth centary, there 
existed a Mahabharata, attributed to the sage Vyasa, which 
was not merely an epic poem, but was looked upon as 
a Smrti, or sacred tradition; and that it contained not only the 
anti and Anugasana Parvans, but also many other portions 
found in our editions of the Mahabharata, which have been 
repeatedly declared to be “late additions.” Dr. Bibler 
has further shown that inscriptions of about a.v. 500 quote 
the Mahabharata as an authority on sacred law, and describe 
it as a bulky work, containing 100,000 verses. And as we 


ty Dahimann, ‘* Das Mahabharata als und Rechtsbuch."’ : 
Taian en Felix L, Dames, 1895. 3°. meet Ce 
® “Indian Stodins.”” G. Biahbler and J. Kirste. No. Il. 
to the History of the Mahabharata, i 
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must allow some time, say a century or two, for the gradual 
development of this sacred character, he concludes “ that 
the Mahabharata certainly was a Smrti or Dharmagastra 
from a.p. 300, and that about a.p. 500 it certainly did not 
differ essentially in size and in character from the present 
text.” Dr. Biihler adds that further researches “ will in 
all probability enable us to push back the lower limits, 
which have been thus established provisionally, by four to 
five centuries and perhaps even further.” 

This hint, thrown out by Dr. Bihler, has become fatal 
to Mr. Dahlmann, who, in a book of over 300 pages, 
undertakes to prove what Dr. Biihler only hinted—and 
a good deal more. He takes the bull-by the horns, and 
boldly asserts that the Mahabhirata not only existed’ as 
a Smrti in the fifth century s.c., but was actually composed 
at that time by one great poet—not unlikely a certain Vyasa 
Krsna Dvaipayana—with the outspoken tendency of creating 
a work which should be epos and Jaw-book at the same tinie. 

What Bopp declared to be the first principle of all 
Mahabharata criticism, “that not all parts of the epos 
ure of the same age, that many parts are later additions, 
while others may go back to a time far anterior to the 
date of the composition or compilation of the poem ”— 
what has hitherto been held by almost every student of 
the Mahabharata that (as Goldstiicker expressed it) the 
Mahabharata is “a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods ”’—is, according to Mr. Dahlmann, 
the «pdarov weiSos of all researches relating to the 
Mahabharata. 

Mr. Dahlmann’s first proposition is, that in the Maha- 
bharata, as we know it, law and poetry are inseparably 
connected; that the Smrti portions and the epic portions 
form, as it were, a chemical combination, and are not merely 
joined together mechanically ; that, in fact, dharma or law 
forms the one uniting and dominating characteristic feature 
of the epic element. 

What are his arguments to prove such bold and startling 
assertions ? : 
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The epic story, Mr. Dahlmann says, represents a struggle 
between Right and Wrong, Dharma and Adharma, ending 
with the final victory of the virtuous and the defeat of 
the wicked party. Dharma or Right is represented by 
Yudhisthira, the Dharmarajan, the son of Dharma, the 
very embodiment of Dharma; while Duryodhana, the son 
of Kali, the embodiment of wickedness, is the representative 
of Adharma. Moreover, the great problem as to why the 
pious should suffer and the wicked prosper forms not only 
the subject of much discussion in the didactic portions, 
but is also closely interwoven with the epic story. All this 
sufficiently proves, according to Mr. Dahlmann, the essential 
influence of the law on the epic and dramatic element of 
our poem. 

I confess, the weakness of this argument seems to me 
even more startling than the assertion which it is meant 
to prove. Surely, if this be enough to warrant the original 
Smrti character of the Mahabharata, we shall find few works 
of fiction in our libraries which might not as well be shelf- 
marked as ‘law-books.’ In most of them (at any rate, in 
those of the good old style) we shall find « virtuous hero 
with a villain as his counterpart, heartrending sufferings 
of the virtuous and most provoking prosperity of the 
wicked, until the final glorious triumph of virtue over vice 
—exactly as in the Mahabharata. 

Yet Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 72-3) proceeds on the basis of 
this argument to show that all the stories related in the 
Mahabharata about marriages of heroes and heroines, ete., 
were only invented as illustrations of certain legal insti- 
tutions, recorded in the Dharmagastras, and especially of 
customs which (like marriage by capture) were no longer 
in use at the time when these Castras and the Mahabharata 
itself were composed. Does it not seem more natural, and 
more in harmony with historical principles, to assume what 
Mr. Dahlmann warns us not to assume, that such stories 
belong to a period when these ancient and barbarous custome, 
which had become more or less extinct in the times of the 


Dhgrmagastras, were still practised? Mr. Dahlmann knows 
f 
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very well that the heroes of the Mahabbarata do not always 
act according to the strict rules of the Dharmagastra. But 
he tries to justify all such transgressions by referring us 
(p. 13) to such passages as Manu, x, 105, where anything 
and everything is declared to be lawful “in times of 
distress” (dpadi). Or he tells us (p. 14) that, according 
to the ancient Hindu code of morals, there was one kind of 
morality for gods and Regis and another for ordinary mortals, 
In this way, of course, everything can be justified. But, as 
the Dharmagastras were intended as guides of moral conduct 
for ordinary mortals, what could have been the use of teaching 
a ‘divine’ morality in a book intended to be a Dharmagastra ? 
The authors of law-books, no doubt, refer to similar stories 
as those related in the Mahabharata when they say that 
“transgression of the law and violence are found amongst 
the ancient sages, that they committed no sin on account 
of their great holiness, but that men of later times following 
them committed sin” (Apastamba, ii, 6, 13, 8 seqq.; 
Gautama, i, 3). It was necessary to introduce such rules 
in the Dharmagastras, as they mention the ancient legends 
of gods and Rsis among the sources of the law; just as 
it was incumbent on Kumarila to try to reconcile the 
immoral and unlawful acts committed by the heroes of 
the Mahabharata with the Smrti character which it certainly 
had at that time.' 


The Niyoga. 


Mr. DabIlmann devotes a whole chapter (pp. 73-86) to 
certain stories found in the Mahabharata which (according 
to his theory) were only invented to illustrate the legal 
institution of Niyoga. It is necessary to enter more fully 
on a discussion of this peculiar institution, as represented 
in the Dharmagistras on the one hand and in the Maha- 
bharata on the other. 


See Biihler, ‘+ Contributions," etc., p. 19 seqq. 
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We begin with the Dharmagastras. Gautama (xviii, 4r/ 80° 


xxviii, 22-3) teaches that a widow may bear a son to her" 
brother-in-law, after having obtained the permission of her 
Gurus. Cohabitation must only take place in due season 
(rtau). On failure of a brother-in-law another relative may 
be appointed (pindagotrarsisambandhebhyo yonimatrdd ed). 
But some declare that only the brother-in-law may be 
appointed. She must not bear more than two sons. A 
living husband also (if impotent) may have recourse to 
Niyoga. A son begotten on a widow whose brother-in- 
law lives, by another relative, is excluded from inheritance. 
Viasistha (xvii, 56 seqq.) allows the Niyoga, subject to 
certain restrictions as to the behaviour of the man entitled 
to approach the widow. Who this man is, is not expressly 
stated, but the parallel passages leave no doubt that the 
brother-in-law is meant. Baudhayana (ii, 2, 4, 9-10) 
also allows the Niyoga, subject to the usual conditions. 
He only mentions the brother-in-law as entitled to raise 
offspring in the widow. Aupajanghani is quoted (Baudh., 
ii, 2, 3, 33-4) as an ancient authority. opposed to the 
practice of Niyoga. Apastamba (ii, 10, 27, 2 seqq.) 
permits the Niyoga by giving the negative rule that 
a husband shall not make over his wife to any one but 
a ‘gentilis.’* But he adds that, on account of the weakness 
of men’s senses, the Niyoga is forbidden nowadays, for 
there is no difference between the hand of a gentilis and’ 
that of any stranger; and if the marriage vow be trans- 
gressed both husband and wife go to hell. It is well known 
that Manu also, after first permitting the Niyoga, with 
certain restrictions—the brother-in-law or some other 
Sapinda of the husband, when duly appointed, shall 
silently approach the widow at night anointed with clarified 
butter, and beyet one son, by no means a second, while some 
authorities allow a second son—condemns it in very strong 
Ethan relly dig geile seats se oat Tad of him for ive you 
She is to act like a widow, that is to say, she must join some man related tu 


her husband. Bwt ae long ae there is any wember of the family, she shall on 
no aceount go to a stranger. 
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er 4s a practice only fit for beasts (ix, 58-68). Yet 


he finds it necessary to discuss the law of inheritance as 
relating to the Ksetraja, the son born by an appointed 
widow (ix, 120-1, 145 seqq., 159, 162 seqq., 167, 190-1). 
It should also be mentioned that, according to Manu, he who 
dallies with a brother's widow, although she be appointed 
by the law of Niyoga, is unworthy to be entertained 
at a Qraddha (iii, 160, 173). Brhaspati (xxiv, 12-14; 
xxy, 33 seqq., 41), quoting the above passage of Manu, 
strictly forbids the practice of Niyoga as being improper 
in the Kali age. He even excludes the Ksetraja from any 
share of the inheritance, Narada applies to a woman who, 
“on failure of brothers-in-law, is delivered by her relations 
to a Sapinda of the same caste,” the term ‘Punarbhii’ or 
‘twice-married woman,’ who is only one grade better than 
a *Svairini’ or‘ wanton woman’; while he declares a widow 
who rejects brothers-in-law or appointed Sapindas, and goes 
to live with a stranger, to be a Svairini. He considers, 
however, Niyoga with the brother-in-law (when performed 
according to strict rules “ for the continuation of the lineage, 
and not from amorous desire”) as quite respectable, provided 
only that the birth of one son be considered as the sole 
object of the Niyoga (see xii, 48, 50, 80-88; xiii, 14, 19, 
23, 45: in Professor Jolly’s “Minor Law Books,” S.B.E., 
vol. xxxiii).? 

The only passage where there is any trace of Niyoga 
being permitted not only with kinsmen, but also with 
a Brahmaya, occurs in Visnu, xv, 3, where we read: 
niyuktdydém sapindenottamacarnena tolpdditah ksetrajo deiti- 
yak, which Professor Jolly (in accordance with Nandapandita, 
who says: uttamacarnena brdhmanena cotpdditah) translates : 
‘The second is the son begotten on a wile, viz., one 
begotten by a kinsman allied by funeral oblations, or by 
a member of the highest caste, on an appointed (wife or 
widow).” I venture to suggest that this passage, even 

See also G. Bithler, in 8.B.B , vol. i, pp. xx, xxi; vol. xxv, 


4. Jolly, ** Recht und Sitte'’ (Bithler’s « G 


” 4 a ‘the 
same, ** Tagore Law Lectures,'’ 1883, pp- 162-164. 
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i, 8), p. 70 seq. ; and the 
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. stands, admits of another translation, which is per- 

more in accordance with the Sitra style. I believe, 
particle ed indicates that derarena must be understood 
i, “e sapindena, so that we should have to translate: 
‘ begotten (by a brother-in-law) or by a Sapinda of 
| ighest caste.” There can be no doubt that a similar 























> “(by a 
-) &-in-law) or by another Sagotra.” Or, if we follow 
Vijii® inegvara, who says itarendsapindena devarena cd, we 
might )) translate: “(by a brother-in-law), or by a Sagotra, 
or b) y another (relative).” In any case, itarena, ‘by 
anothe) yr,’ cannot mean ‘by a Brahmana.’! As to the 





the rea uttamavarnena ea is doubtful. Professor Jolly 
gives wit \wnavarnena ca as the reading of four MSS., and 
mentions ¢ \ quotation of Jagannatha, who reads niyuktdyam 
savaryena — tpaditak, “ begotten by a man of equal ¢ 
ona widov ‘uly appointed.” # 


“mentions the Niyoga when giving his list of 
ids of sons, without giving special rules for 
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some authorities, be authorized. A few passages of ka 
the Niyoga being practised during the lifetime) sage may 
(impotent) husband. Only one very doubtful pas/ iy member 
y imply that on failure of all relatives “+ a. 
of/the Brahman caste” was eligible for the Niy In all ths 
/ Now, what do we find in the Mahabharata ly invented 
_ stories, which, according to Mr. Dahlmann, were _-rmagastras, 
to illustrate the institution of Niyoga of the | ointment of 
the greatest importance is attached to the ‘g—the very 
Brahmanas for the purpose of raising up o” ‘magistras— 
custom which is barely mentioned in the the brother 
while the real Niyoga, or the appointm § allua 





the permission of the Gurus, with a bro 


a Sapinda, or a Sagotra (devarah . + - itil 
‘sagotro va) He should eohabit with the widow Tn 
she is with child—if longer, he becomes an Of ie 
i, 222, Yajiiavalkya excludes the son of a wid 
company at a Qraddha. a ‘ 
We see, then, that what the Smrtis teach, ; 10a | 
to the Niyoga is, first of all, the Jerirate in th poe 
of the word? All the passages point to ne ae 
being authorized to raise offspring in the # dative 


On failure of a brother-in-law, some other me 
(sapinda), or at least a member of the samo 
pravara, or even only of the same caste, may, accord 















or another kinsman of the husband, is 
i at least a member 
: shirata regularly a 
1 pointed to rnise up 
a. The first story 

ich might be said to 
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member of a different caste who is 
offspring to a member of the Ksatriya ¢ 
(i, 103-6), it is true, begins in a way Wh 


- othing else bat a short 





be an illustration of the real Niyoga or levirate. But soon 
we hear of ‘ another’ ancient Ksatriya law, viz. the appoint- 
ment of Brahmanss. The legend which makes Vyasa 
a kind of brother-in-law of Vicitravirya’s wives is clearly 
an afterthought. Even Pandu himself quotes (i, 122, 23) 
his own birth through Vyasa as an example of Niyoga by 
means of a Brahmans, not as one performed by a brother- 
in-law. For the rest, only the legal maxims quoted allude 
to Niyoga proper, while the stories related only give 
examples of the appointment of Brahmanas. 

Vicitravirya, Bbisma’s younger brother, has died childless. 
Their mother Satyavati, anxious for the continuation of the 
lineage, addresses Bhigma with coaxing words, praising 
him as a pillar of righteousness, and tries to persuade him 
to raise up offspring in Vicitravirya’s wives, “ Here are 
the two wives of thy brother,” she says, “the lovely 
daughters of the king of Kaci, endowed with beauty and 
youth, and desirous of sons, O son of Bharata. Raise up 
offspring in them for the perpetuation of our race. 
Appointed by me (man-niyogdt), O thou of mighty arms, 
thou shalt do what is right in this emergency. Let thyself 
be anointed king, and do thou rule the kingdom of the 
Bharatas. Wed thou duly-a wife, and let not thy ancestors 
go to hell.” 

The words dé@rdmg ca kuru dharmena seem to imply that 
Satyavati expects Bhisma to marry his brother's wives— 
just as the Jewish law demanded that “her husband's 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, 
and perform the duty of an husband’s brother unto her” 
(Deut. xxv, 5 seqq-; cf. St. Matthew, xxii, 24)—while 
the Smrtis only speak of temporary intercourse with the 
brother’s widow. 

There are strong reasons to believe that this part of the 
story (i, 103, 1-11), which refers to the oldest form of 
Niyoga as a real /evirate—an older form than that which 
we know from the Smrtis—is a remnant of the story in 


. -sits-oldest form, while the whole story which makes Vyasa 


the futher \of-Pandu- belongs to a later date. Professor 
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X. Holtzmann' has pointed out that Bhigma is‘repeatedly 
referred to as the grandfather of the Pandavas, He quotes 
v, 31, 9-10, where Bhisma is said to have saved the 
race of Cantanu from extinction : 


abhivadya ca vaktavyas tato ’smdkam pitdmahah | 
bhavata Cantanor cameo nimaynah punar' uddkrtah || 
sa tvam kuru tutha tiita svamatena pitdmaha | 
yatha jivanti fe paufrdh} pritimantah parasparam |j 


He also refers to the beautiful passage, vi, 107 (108), 
90 seqq., where Arjuna says: ‘‘ How shall I fight in battle 
with my grandsire? . . . . When a child I used to 
climb unto his lap, and I would say ‘father, dear’ to the 
father of my futher Pandu, and) he would say to me, ‘T am 
not thy father, I am thy father’s father’ . 


guruna kuruvrddhena krtaprajiiena dhimata | 
pitdmahena samgrame katham yoddhismi Madhava || 
yasyaham adhirahyaykam balah kila gadagraja | 
tatety avocam pitaram pituh Pandor mahitmanah || 
naham tatas tava pifus tdfo’ emi tava Bharata | P 
iti mam abravid balye yah sa vadhyah katham maya || 


And in vii, 197 (198), 40, Arjuna is said to have slain 
his grandsire Bhisma ; 


pitdmaham rayne hatva manyase dharmam atmanah | 


These are, at any rate, very solid grounds for assuming, 
as Professor Holtzmann does, that in the original poem 
Bhisma actually married his brother’s wife (or wives) and 


became the father of Panda, Mr. Dahlmann ought at 


least to have tried to refute Professor Holtzmann’s argument, 
but he does got even mention it. 
An in x pea in itself, is also worth mentioning 


~ 


Dea Mahithbcite,” & ppcd5b-S; ii, pp. 172-3. 





tonnection. In i, 103, 1-11, Satyavati alone 
es Bhisma; while i, 103, 12, begins with the words: 










tathocyamino matra sa subrdbhi¢g ca paramtapah | : 
“ Thus addressed by his mother and his friends.” 





Towever, in the story as we have it, Bhisma, although 
ully acknowledging the legality of the course proposed by 
his mother, declines to wed his brother’s wives on account 
of his vow of celibacy, which he could never break. His 
mother, nevertheless, once more prevails upon him to 
consider the ‘aipaddharma,’ the law to be observed in times 
of distress, and to prevent the line of his ancestors from 
becoming extinct. Upon this Bhisma says that a breach 
of truth in a Ksatriya is against all law, but that there 
is another course open by which the line of Qantanu may 
be perpetuated, and then he proceeds to explain to her 
what he calls “an eternal law of the Ksatriyas” (dharmam 

ksatram sanitanam). 

To explain this old-established Ksatriya usage he relates 
two stories— 

(1) When Rama had exterminated the Ksatriya race for 
one and twenty times, and the world had become deprived 
of Ksatriyas through that great Resi, the Ksatriya ladies 
raised up offspring by means of Brihmanas learned in the 
Veda; for it is declared in the Vedas that the son belongs 
to the legal husband (panpigrahasya tanaya iti vedesu 
nigcitam), 

(2) After relating the filthy story of the birth of 
Dirghatamas, which probably was only invented to account 
for his name, Bhisma relates the curious story of Dirgha- 
tamas, his wife Pradvesi, and his wicked sons, who, at the 

= command of their mother, tie the blind old man to a raft 
and throw him into the water.' Dirghatamas, drifting along 


ay be a survival of an anciont custom of 
customs of the oage eg oer ies 
ii, 99). ‘The story, on the hand, which 
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the stream, is found by King Vali, who went to bathe - th 
Ganges. The King takes him up, and having learned, a 
the old Rsi is, chooses him at once for raising up offsp g 
(sa ca vacre 'tha putrarthe), saying: “For the sake of - 
perpetuation of my line thou shalt raise in my wi, 
sons well-versed both in religious and worldly mat 

O illustrious one ”— 4 


samtanartham mahabhaga bharyasu mama manada | 
patran dharmarthakugalin utpadayitum arhasi Il 


Dirghatamas agrees, and the King sends his wife Sudesna — 
to him. The Queen, knowing Dirghatamas to be blind and 
old, sends her nurse instead. And with this Cidra female 
the pious (dharmitma) Rsi begets eleren sons, one of whom 
is Kaksivat (known, like Dirghatamas himself, as an author 
of Vedie hymns). One day the King asks: “Are these 
children mine?” “No,” says Dirghatamas, “ they are 
mine, and were born .by that Ciidra woman; for Queen 
Sudesna, seeing that I was blind and old, insulted me by 
sending her nurse.” But King Vali soon pacifies that 
excellent Rsi, and sends his wife once more to him. And 
Dirghatamas simply touches the queen’s limbs (aygesu\, 
saying: “Thou shalt have children shining with glory like 
the sun.” These sons were called Apga, Vayga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, and Suhma, after whom the countries Anga, ete., 
were named.' Bhisma concludes by saying: “ Other 
Ksatriyas also, mighty bowmen, knowing the highest law, 


establishes the fixed mile (maryada) that henceforth a woman shall always have 
to adbere to one husband, whither he bo alive or dead, and that & woman who - 
gor to another man shall go to hell, thus forbidding any kind of remarriage 
of widows (mpte jirati va tasmin niparim pripouyin naram | abbigamya param 
nari patigyati na sameayah f), is strat ly out of place in a chapter treating of 
Niyoga. The whole chapter swarms with incongrusties (the text, also, is anything i 
but settled; see e.g. y. 29, where the sentetice ity anyonyam samabhasyate 
Dirghatamasam munim has no verb), and deserves a careful analysis, with which 
also the Vedie and Pauranie stories of Dirghatamas would have to be compared. 
'Itis remarkable that Ksemendra, in his Bhiratamadjart (i, 466), on! 
Mentions the birth of one son, viz. Anya: aA ead! 
vallabhiyam Sudosniyam (sic) Apgikhyo janito urpab || 
The stories of the birth of Dirghatamas, and of Dirghatamas and his wife and 
sons, are not quoted by Ksemendra. nia ; 
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endowed with valour and great strength, have in this way 
been begotten by Brahmanas. Having heard this, O mother, 
do as thou likest in this matter.” 

With this last verse of i, 104, the beginning of the next 
Adhyaya can hardly be said to agree, where Bhisma says: 
“But I shall tell thee a means for the perpetuation of the 
race of the Bharatas; listen to me attentively while I say 
it. Some virtuous Brahmana shall, by offer of wealth, be 
invited, that he may raise offspring in the wives of Vicitra- 
virya.” es 

brahmano gunavan kageid dhanenopanimantryatam | 
Vicitravirya-ksetresu yah samutpadayet prajah || 


Satyavati gladly approves of Bhisma’s proposal (satyam 
etad yatha vadasi), and tells the story (told also in i, 63) 
how, when a girl, she was seduced by the Rsi Parigara 
and became the mother of Vyasa, retaining her maidenhood 
by a special boon of the great Rsi. He was called Vyasa 
because he divided the Vedas into four parts; Dvaipayana, 
because he was born on an island (dvipa); and Krsna, on 
account of the darkness of his colour. He is not credited 
here with the authorship of the Mahabharata, while in the 
parallel passage, i, 63, he is actually said to have taught 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Quka, and Vaicgampayana the 
four Vedas and the Mahabharata. It is this Vyasa whom 
Satyavati wishes to appoint for raising up offspring in 
Vicitravirya’s ‘ fields ’ : 

sa niyukto maya vyaktam tvaya capratimadyutih | 
bhratuh ksetresu kalyinam apatyam janayisyati || 


Like a true saint, Vyasa appears immediately on Satya- 
vati’s thinking of him, and declares himself ready to 
do his muther’s bidding. Although the whole context 
shows thut Vyasa is invited as a Brahmana or Rsi, 
Satyavati begins to explain to him that a son belongs both 
to the mother and to the father, and that, therefore, he 
(Vyasa) is her eldest son, just as Vicitravirya is her 
youngest son, and that she wants him only to perform 
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the duty of a brother-in-law. This is, no doubt, an 
attempt to make the story more conformable to the rules 
of the Dharmacastras regarding the institution of Niyoga. 
Yet the rest of Vyasa’s action is by no means quite 
in accordance with the strict rules of the Qastra. For 
what does he do? He first approaches the princess 
Ambika. But she cannot bear his ugliness, and shats her 
eyes during the whole time the Rsi is with her. Hence 
the curse of the Rsi that she shall bring forth a blind son 
—Dhrtarastra. But he promises his mother to approach 
the second wife, Ambalika, in order to beget a more 
accomplished son. Poor Ambalika, when she beholds the 
ugly Rgi, becomes pale with fear. Hence she is to bring 
forth a pale son—Pandu, ‘the pale one,’ the father of the 
Pandavas. But Satyavati is not yet satisfied, and Vyasa 
—against all rules of the Dharmagastras, which allow only 
one or at most two sons to be begotten through Niyoga— 
comes once more to the elder princess. She, however, 
remembering the profound ugliness and the disgusting 
odour of the saint, deceives her mother-in-law, and, like 
Queen Sudesna of old, sends her maid instead of appearing 
herself. And Vyasa—again disregarding all rules of the 
law-books—has intercourse with a Qidra woman, who 
becomes the mother of Vidura. 

It is, I believe, sufficiently clear that in the four 
Adhyayas, i, 103-6, there is more than one inconsistency 
among the different parts of the story, and that, if it had 
been invented to illustrate the Niyoga of the Smrtis, it 
would be a very poor illustration indeed. 

The next passage where Niyoga is alluded to is the story 
of Pandu (i, 120-4). 

Pindu, having devoted himself to asceticism, became 
a great saint, a friend of Reis, Siddhas, and Caranas. One 
day the Rsis go up to Heaven to visit the god Brahman. 
Pandu, accompanied by his two wives, wishes to follow 
them. The Rsis warn him that the road to Heaven is 
inaccessible for ordinary mortals, and that it would be 
impossible for his wives to ascend the mountain. 
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Upon this (abruptly enough') Pandu says: “There is 
no admission into Heaven for the sonless,” and he complains 
that, being sonless, he has not paid his debt to the ancestors. 
Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 76-7) quotes the words of Pandu as 
an excellent specimen as to how legal opinions of the 
Dharmacastras are made use of in the epos. But the 
views expressed by Pindu, when speaking of ‘the three 
debts,’ are much older than any Dharmacastra, for we read 
already in the Taittiriya-sambita : jdyamino vai brahmanés 
tribhir rnava jayate brahmacdryen&rsibhyo yajiéna devé- 
bhyah prajaya pitfbhyah, ete. Finally, Panda asks the 
Rsis whether he ought not to have recourse to the same 
expedient to which he himself owes his origin. His 
question— 


yathaivaham pituh ksetre jatas tena maharsina | 
tatbaivasmin mama ksetre katham vai sambhavet praja || 


is plain enough, while the answer of the Rsis, who prophesy 
to him accomplished progeny, is quite oracular. But he 
takes it as implying an approval of Niyoga.* He there- 
fore summons his wife Kunti, and in a long speech tries 
to persuade her to submit to Niyoga with a devout 
Brahmans. This speech is full of inconsistencies, He 
begins by asking her to try to raise up offspring in this 
emergency (apatyotpddane yatnam dpadi team samarthaya), 
for without offspring religious actions are of no avail, and 
having lost his power of procreation himself, he could 
never obtain the heavenly worlds. Then he says: “ There 
are according to the law-books six kinds of sons that are 
heirs and kinsmen, and six kinds of sons that are heirs 


1 Unless we credit the Rein with a great deal of tact—they do not say one 
word about his being childless and, on that account, unable to go to Heayven— 
There would seem to be here also ono of those many breaks in the narrative, 
which make it so difficult to believe in Mr. Dahlmann’s * Kinheitlichkeit.’ 

2 In Keemendra’s Bha ae (, 628 s00g:) no. mention 1 wende ot Oe 
in Abharata, i, 120, 1-25). ‘semendra only says that Panda, 
after the curse the an ” resigned his throne, went into the forest, 
sccompanied by bis wives, and that one day he addressed Kunti, complaining 
ot his cildletmen wad slicing her to rahe op « Keicje by mente Ot 8 
Brihmana. 
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without being kinsmen.” We expect, of course, after this 
an enumeration of the fiwelve kinds of sons, as we find 
them in other Smrtis. Instead of this, Pandu gives us 
a list of thirteen sons, Mr. Dahlmann has nothing to say 
about this incongruity, although he enters into a long and 
interesting discussion—not without profit for the history 
of ancient Hindu law—about the lists of sons, as given 
in the Mahabbarata and in the Dharmagastras.' 

Having enumerated the thirteen kinds of sons, Pandu 
continues ; 


pirvapirvatamabhavam matva lipseta vai sutam | 
uttamad devarat pumsah kimksante putram dpadi || 
apatyam dharmaphaladam grestham vindonti manavah | 
atmagukrad api Prthe Manuh Svayambhuvo" bravit || 


This is so corrupt that it almost defies translation, Roy, 
indeed, translates: “On failure of offspring of a prior 
class, the mother? should desire to have offspring of the 
next class, At times of distress, men solicit offspring 
from accomplished younger brothers. The Self-create Manu 
hath said that men failing to have legitimate offspring of 
their own may have offspring begotten upon their wives 
by others, for sons confer the highest religious merit.” 
Nothing of that sort is in our text, a literal translation 


i How impossible it is to nssume that the same author who wanted to write 
u Dharmagistra could have given one list of sons in i, 74, 99, and another 
df thirteen sons in i, 120, 32, has been out by Professor Jacobi, Gotting. 
Gel. Anz. 1896, p. 70. I am, however, inclined to think that the passage, 
i, 74, 09: 
svapatniprabhavan pafica labdhin kritn vivardhitin | 
hyun anyees plfmod. srs putrin vai Manur abravit | 
contains not # list of fee sons, but is really a short of Mann's list of 
terelve sons (ix, 166 ff). For it seems better to translate svapeiatprabheria pafica 
“five sons born from one's own wife’ (including the surasa, kpetraja, tpanna, 
kanina, and snbodha of Manu, ix, 166, 167, 170, 172, 173); labdhan might 
jnelude both the datrima and svayamdatta of Manu, ix, 168, 177; kritin= 
kritaka, Manu, ix, 174, vivardhitin = apaviddha, Manu, ix, 171, kyta =kytrima. 
Manu, ix, 169, and any&su cotpanniin might incinde the paunarbhava and 
ndra of Mann, ix, 175, 178. 1 give this only as a conjecture, adding 
I do not believe for a passe tier ro mpc ath renene onged to the 
context of Mahabhirata, i, 74. It ts almost inevitable that in such 
B passage numerous interpolations were made at different times. 
3 As if he had read: “bhive mata. 
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of which would be: “Considering the absence of each 
previous one, (he or she) shall try to obtain a son (of the 
next following class?). In times of distress men desire 
a son from an accomplished younger brother. Manu 
Svayambhuva has said, O Prtha, that men obtain offspring 
as conferring the highest religious merit even from their 
own seed (?!)."2 However that may be, we see that the 
decara, the husband’s younger brother, is expressly mentioned 
in what is quoted as a legal maxim. Yet Panda continues: 
“ Therefore, being myself bereft of the power of procreation, 
I shall command thee to-day to obtain excellent offspring 
JSrom one that ts equal or superior to me (sadrgaie chreyaso 
va).” Then he relates the characteristic story of CQara- 
dandayani. This excellent Ksatriya lady, having been duly 
authorized by her Guru to bring forth a son, went out 
at night to a place where four roads met, and having found 
an accomplished Brahmana, cohabited with him, and became 
the mother of ¢hree sons. Pandu encourages his wife to 
follow this noble example, and to raise up offspring from 
a Brahmana of great ascetic merit (brahmaniat tapasadhikat).? 

Kunti strongly objects to the proposal made by her 
husband. She wishes to be faithful to her husband unto 
death, like Bhadra, the wife of Vyusitagva. 

Upon this, Paindu begins once more to instruct his wife 
as to the lawfulness of the practice recommended by him. 
In ancient times, he says, women used to be perfectly free 
and independent, and sexual promiscuity was the recognized 
law. This ancient law is still observed by beasts, and it 
is to this very day held in honour by the great Rgis,* and 


} Pammabh, nom. plur, as in 3 Mast i197), 7 LAR gc bahavah pumeah 


‘ yah kvacit); iii, 20 ib pumso ghaanti 
Eitcmigaydn beh). 


TE MBP = lncln“<hed bers ices ci t from 


whieh Bey tex es ae of course, something like Raps tence, 
tranala' r never condescends to a logical 
inte tion of the to which he refers, es 

ow can Mr. Fa like me 2 Ayer Se Ng ar” 
jae Gemahlin Kunti, acinen Glteren Bruder xu 
schenken "' ? 


* Ie not this a sarcasm ? 
3.n.a.8. 1997. 48 
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also among the Northern Kurus' It is only in modern 
times (na cirdt, but lately) that another rule (marydda) 
has been established by (vetaketu, the son of Uddalaka. 
Cvetaketu, seeing his mother led away by some Brahmaga, 
became indignant. His father tells him that this is the 
old-established law (dharmah sandtanah), that women of 
all Varnas are independent, and that men within their own 
Varna act exactly like kine.* But Cvetaketu does not like 
that law, and he ordains that henceforth women shall have 
to adhere to one husband? Since that time a wife who 
breaks her vow commits a mortal sin, just as it is sinful 
for a man to violate a chaste woman. A wife also (he adds) 
who, appointed by her husband to raise up @ son, refuses 
to do so, is guilty of a mortal crime. And, again, Pandu 
quotes another example of a Ksatriya lady, Madayanti, who, 
authorized by her husband, went to the Rsi Vasistha and 
obtained a son named Agmaka. Finally, he reminds her 
of his own birth through the Rsi Krsna Dvaipayana* He 
next quotes another ‘ancient law,’ according to which 
women belong to their husbands during their seasons 
(rae tau), while at other times they may claim perfect 
liberty (srdtantrya). It would be difficult to find anything 
like that in our Dharmacastras. But—this is Pandu’s last 
card—those versed in the Vedas have declared that a wife 
must do her husband’s bidding whether it be right or 
wrong. “And as I am bereft of my virility (he concludes) 
and yet wish to behold offspring, thou shalt, authorized by 
me, raise up virtuous sons through some Brahmapa of great 
ascetic merit” : 
manniyogat sukecante dvijates tapasadhikit | 
putran gupasamayuktan utpadayitum arbasi || 


1 This may refer to polyandrous customs prevalent among certain Himalayan 


2 Could that be the godharma which Dirghatamas followed, i, 103, 24? 

2 In i, 103, 31 seqq., Dirghatamas is said to have Seahbakod “this: veby 
ada. How cua the Sao prasages be astrined te ons Sa 

‘ stories of Bhadri and Vynsitigra, of Cretaketa and his mother, of 

Madayanti and Visistha, and even Pindu’s reference to his own birth, all occur 

in Kpemendra's Bhar., i, 534-44. This makes the omissions pointed out above 


(p. 727, note 2) more remarkable. | 
A. 
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The very plural putrdn is against all the rules of the 
Dharmacastras as known to us. And as a matter of fact, 
in order to make up the required number of sons, Kunti 
has to submit to Niyoga three times—with the gods Dharma, 
Vayu, and Indra successively—and Madri, too, is appointed, 
and becomes the mother of Nakula and Sahadeva through 
the twin Acvins. 

After all the trouble Pandu has taken to persuade Kunti 
to submit to Niyoga with a Brdimena, it is in the end no 
Brahmana at all, but the gods by whom the Pandavas are 
begotten. Surely an author who wanted to illustrate the 
practice of Niyoga could not have found more unsuitable 
example of ‘Niyoga’ than this—Pandu quoting maxims 
recommending the Niyoga with kinsmen, relating stories 
of Niyoga practised with Brahmanas, and finally a mira- 
culous birth through the instrumentality of heavenly beings. 





















And, with all this, Mr. Dahlmann coolly asserts: “So 
steht diesd Erzahlung nach Sprache und Inhalt ganz im 
Bereiche dé Qastra.” 


As a matter of fact, the Niyoga as taught in the Dharma- 
is Something entirely different from the practice 
recommend@in the episodes of the Mahabharata. There 
ions here and there which are in harmony 
a or lecirate of the Qastras, but there is 
no closer cqnaitmi-——-Datween- ‘these “qutations and the 
than between the text an. ¢he sermon of 

9 was told that if his text the small,¢ 
in would never catch it. The ‘oga_p‘t the 
rfectly intelligible custom, re: nded in 
gent Hindu family system, and-parafe@in every 
sspect to the widespread custom of the Levirate,' which 
has been well explained both by referring to the ancient 
ws of inheritance,? and by the strong religious feeling 
to the necessity of having a son to perform the obsequies 
for the deceased father, and the dread of the extinction 


t See E. Westermarck, “ History of Human Marriago,’’ 1891, pp. 510-4; 
© _N. Starcke, Primitive Family,” 1889, pp. 141-58, pee 
? See also Jolly, ‘* Tagore Law Lectures,’ 1883, p. 154. 
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of the family. The last explanation applies especially to 
the case of the Niyoga practised during the husband’s 
lifetime.’ ‘ 

On the other hand, the revolting custom of handing over 
the wife to a Brahmana belongs to an entirely different 
group of customs. It is one of those customs which, like 
the jus primae noctis and similar rights claimed by priests, 
chiefs, or landlords, owe their origin simply to the ‘law 
of might.’* In India it belongs, like many other passages 
of the Mahabharata, to a period when the impudence of the 
Brahmanas was at its highest. 

From the reasons stated above it seems probable that the 
author or authors of these episodes substituted their own 
stories, which were intended to encourage Keatriyas to 
yield up their wives to the Brahmanas, for olde! stories 
in which the real Niyoga was alluded to. 

At all events, I hope to have shown that 
quoted from the Mahabharata prove the very 
what Mr. Dahlmann wants them to prove 
there is no organic connection between the dha 


















and that they certainly could not have been i 
illustrate the Dharmacastra. It is also mere 
say that the Hindus owe their origin to an: 
particularly sare orvia \>Dehlmann, pS 
castras never )-T to the Niyoga as a i 
»_ institution ; be contrary, it is only a 


to n.‘n times ¢ stress, a last resource, to pro substitute 
for legat “e ring, and we are never told th sbsidiary 
or fictitio: . ons were considered as more 8: 


1 or ve erable 
than legitimate offspring. — 


1891, p. 265. 
+ Dr. Westermarek, l.c., p. 78 ., Tightly refutes the 
coo te a tod ih seat.» rightly ret en, that 
t—but only so far—I agree with Professor Holtzmann, l.c. iE 
T do not believe in fessor Holtzmann's idea of a ematic redhat alk a9 \ 
of the whole of the Mahabhamta, as little as I believe n Mr. Dahlmann's view 
of the Mahabharata being the work of one great gonius. 


} This custom is still ised in Abyssinia, if a husband has become a ti 
of emasculation in beter se Ch. peau, ‘* Evolution of Saas 











Joint Family and Polyandry. 


If Mr. Dahlmann had succeeded in proving what he 
meant to prove on pp. 86-99, when speaking of the Joint 
Family, as represented by the five Pandavas, and of the 
polyandric marriage of Draupadi, we should have to con- 
sider his case as proved, however much there might be 
doubtful in the rest of his book: for in these pages he 
touches the main story of the Mahabharata. If it could 
be proved that the central story of the great epic is not 
based on historical reminiscences, nor on popular legends 
far anterior to the composition or compilation of the 
epos, but owes its origin (as Mr. Dahlmann will have us 
believe) merely to an author's desire of exemplifying by 
a living picture, as it were, the legal institution of the 
joint family—then we should certainly have to admit that 
the Mahabhirata was composed as a law-book rather than 
as an epic poem. Nay, we should have to go farther than 
Mr. Dabluann himself would go. For it would have no 
sense to speak any longer of a ‘ diaskeuasis’; we should 
simply have to speak of the poet or of the author of the 
Mahabharata. A man who invents the principal characters 
and puts the main story into shape is not a ‘diaskeuast,’ 
but an author, 

What, then, is Mr. DahImann’s argument? 

The five Pandavas in the Mahibharata are represented 
as living in a joint family, Yudhisthira, as the eldest 
brother, exercising the authority of patriarch—an authority 
which is never questioned, not even when he stakes the 
whole family property, the common wife Draupadi, and 
his very brothers in the great gambling match. In the 
Dharmagastras, on the other hand, and even in the Rgveda, 
partition is already fully recognized by the law, while the 
joint-family system, though it has become obsolete, always 
remains the ideal of the law-books. Hence it follows 
(aceording to Mr. Dahlmann) that the family organization 
of the Pandavas, as it is described in the Mahabharata, 
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was merely intended to be an illustration of the ideal joint 
family. 

Now, it is hardly correct to speak of the joint-family 
system as having become obsolete, seeing that it exists to 
the present day. Nor is it correct to say that joint family 
after the death of a father is the ideal of the law-books. 
The Brahmanas had very good reasons for recommending 
separation rather than joint family. There are, it is true, 
a few lawgivers (Viramitrodaya, Qaykhalikhita') who 
recommend the joint-family system; but on the whole 
it is the tendency of the law-books to teach partition of 
the property after the father’s death, as being conducive to 
the multiplication of pious works. Such an old author on 
law as Gautama says (xxviii, 4); wibhdge tu dharmacrddhih, 
“ separation tends to the increase of spiritaal merit,” and, 
of course, to the increase of the fees to be paid to the 
Brahmanas, as separated coparceners had to perform separate 
Craddhas and other religious rites.? 

There is every reason to believe that the joint-family 
system existed, as it still exists, at all times by the side of 
partition. “This custom,” says Professor Jolly,’ “ continues 
to obtain in the present day; It appears, however, that 
partition, though favoured byjthe priesthood, was even far 
less common in ancient times it now is. An old author, 
Conkhalikhita, says the brothers may live together if they 
like, because being united they will prosper. Considering 
that there are even now many nations in the world, on 
which the idea of unrestricted private ownership has never 
dawned, it may be unhesitatingly set down as a fact that in the 
earliest period of Indian Law, partition of property was 
an entirely unknown proceeding.” f, then, the Pandavas 
form a joint family, why should we not take this as 
historical evidence that this system prevailed at the time 
when, and in that part of India where, the Pandava story 

: See ‘Ti Law Lectures,” 1884-5, p. 198. mS 

See J. Jo BE. ceva Leetures,’” 1883, p. 90. 


> “Tagore Lectures,” Le. Compare Professor Krishna Kamal 
charyya’s remarks in his ‘* Tagore Law Lectures," 1884-5, p. 177, 
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toofeits origin? Why have recourse to such far-fetched 

thelories as that the whole story should only have been 

iuebted as an illustration of an ancient social institution 

thgibhad become obsolete ? 

Mr. Dahlmann goes so far to suggest that the very fact 

off Phere being fice Pandavas might have been invented 

in order to exemplify the joint family as a * Pankti’ 

Finfergenossenschaft.’ How absurd this is, has been 

sh{own sufficiently by Professor Jacobi." 

t even more fanciful is Mr. Dablmann’s next hypo- - 

s, that the polyandric marriage of Draupadi was only -* 

sted in order to illustrate symbolically the indivisibility ' 

he common property belonging to the joint family! 

nsual, Mr. Dahlmann simply quotes a few passages 

, seem to bear out his theory, and he quotes them 

sriminately from all parts of the story, taking it for 

ed that everything found in our editions must be 

nd genuine, instead of giving @ careful analysis of all 

passages referring to the marriage of Draupadi. Any- 

y who even only reads the passages in question 

refully, must see that the story, such as we have it, 

nnot be the work of one hand, and that more especially 

» chapter in which the Paiicendropakhyana occurs is 

Bothing but a collection of fragments of stories patched 
vether by a very unskilled band. 

yen the shortest epitome will show how numerous the =, 

sonsistencies are which occur in the stories relating 

» Draupadi’s marriage. 

In i, 169, Vyiisa relates the story how an ancient Rsi 

had a daughter who could not obtain a husband. She 

prayed to the god Qumkara, repeating several times (punah 

punah) her desire to obtain s virtuous husband. And the 

Lord said: “Thou shalt have five husbands.” The maiden, 

very naturally, replies that she only wants one husband. 

But the god says: “ Five times didst thou say, ‘Give me 

a husband.’ Therefore thou shalt have five husbands in 
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a future birth.” This maiden was afterwards born , as 
Krsna, the daughter of Drupada; and Vyasa cone 
his story by telling the Pandavas that Krsna was appoin 
to be their wife, and that they should set out for 
capital of Paiicala, in order to obtain Draupadi as wi 
and be happy. 

Accordingly the brothers are said (in the last ve 
i, 183, and in the first verse of i, 184) to have started 
Paicala, in order to be present at Draupadi’s Svayam 
Yet in i, 184, the story is told how the Pandavas 
# number of Brahmanas, who tell them what a 2 
festival is to be held at the court of Drupada on the 


occasion of his daughter's Svayamvara. They invite 7 







Pandavas to join them, suggesting that by some ch 

one of them might be lucky enough to win Draupadi. t 
Yudhisthira agrees that they should go together to th t 
grand festival. The whole chapter (excepting the fir 
verse) has no sense unless we assume that the Panday 
knew nothing about the Svayamvara, and received the fir 
intimation of it from these Brahmanas. 

At the beginning of i, 185, the brothers have again th 
pleasure of meeting Vyasa, and with his consent the 
proceed to the abode of Drupada. Then we hear nothing! 
more of Vyasa and his story until i, 191, 15, where , 
Yodhisthira suddenly remembers all that Vyasa had said) > 
(Dvaipayanavacah krtsnam sasmara manojarsabhah), though 
we should have expected that he would have remembered 
it before (after i, 191, 5). But, strangely enough, the | 
story slips from his memory again, for he never mentions 
it afterwards when called upon to justify his intention 
of making Draupadi the common wife of himself and his 
brothers. 

It is really not ‘too much to say that the very silliness 
of this story characterizes it as a later fabrication. I do 
not mean to say that everything that is silly must be of + 
modern date. But the story of Draupadi’s Syayamvara, 
as told in the following chapters, is certainly the work, ‘ 
of a great poet, and the same great poet could never havel 
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invented a story in which s maiden prays for a husband, 
and is promised by the god five husbands in a future birth, 
and none in her present existence ! 

The second attempt at a justification of Draupadi’s 
polyandric marriage occurs in i, 191. The Pandavas, who 
live with their mother in the potter’s house as mendicants, 
having returned from the Svayamvara of Draupadi, 
aanounce to their mother Kunti the ‘alms’ they have 
collected, whereupon Kunti (who thinks that they come 
from their usual begging expedition), without looking up, 
replies with the usual phrase, “May ye all enjoy it together.” 
When she afterwards sees what kind of ‘alms’ it is her 
sons have brought home this time, she is much embarrassed, 
and asks Yudhisthira what can be done in this dilemma, 
so that her word might not become untrue, and yet 
Draupadi should not commit a sin, Yudhisthira never 
anawers his mother’s question, but addresses Arjuna, saying: 
“Thou hast won Draupadi in Svayamvara, therefore thou 
alone shalt wed her.” Upon this Arjuna replies; “ Surely 
you do not want me to commit such a sinful act. That 
js not the law. Thou shalt wed first, then Bhima, then 
myself, then Nakula, and then Sahadeva.” 

Now the brothers look at Draupadi, and seeing how 
beautiful she is, they all fall in love with her. Yudhisthira, 
seeing this, remembers now what Vyasa had said (above, 
i, 169), and from fear of disunion (bhedabhayat) he 
addresses the brothers, saying: “ Beautiful Draupadi shall 
be the wife of us all.” 

And so the matter is settled without any reference to 
Kunti’s words, “ May ye all enjoy it together.” Arjuna seems 
to take it for granted that according to law all the brothers 
should marry Draupadi. And Yudhisthira agrees to it— 
(1) because he remembers Vyasa’s tale; and (2) in order 
to prevent disunion ' among the brothers, who by this time 
are all in love with Draupadi. 


1 I prefer to take bhedabhayit in this sense, on account of the preceding 
verses. Roy's translation has ** from fear of a division amongst the brothers," 
which is not impossible. 





Tn i, 195, the question as to the lawfulness of Draupadi’s 
Marriage is raised again. When King Drupada says that 
the wedding of his daughter with Arjuna is to be celebrated, 
Yudhisthira says: “I also shall have to marry” (mamapi 
darasambandhah karyas tavad vigampate). Drupada does 
not seem to understand what Yudhisthira means, for he 
says: “Either you yourself may marry my daughter, 
or you may give her in marriage to whomsoever (of 
your brothers) you think fit.” But Yudhisthira replies :— 
“Draupadi shall be the wife of us all. Thus, O King, 
has it been previously ordained by my. mother. Both I 
myself and the Pindava Bhimasena are still unmarried ; 
‘and this treasure, thy daughter, has been won by Arjuna. 
And this is a contract settled between us, O King, that 
we shall enjoy every treasure together; and we do not 
wish to break this contract. Krsna shall lawfully become 
the wife of us all; she shall seize the hands of all of us, 
one after the other, before the fire” : 

sarvesim dharmatsh Krsna mahisi no bhavisyati | 
@oupUrvyena sarvesim grhnatu jvalane karan || 


But Drupada says:—“ It has been ordained that one man 
should have many wives, but one has never heard that one * 
woman should have many husbands. Thou who art pure 
and versed in the law shouldst not commit an unlawful act 
that is opposed both to the Vedas and to worldly usage. 
How is it that thou hast formed such a resolution ?” 

And Yudhisthira replies :—“ Law is subtle; we do not 
know its course. Let us follow the path trodden successively 
by men of former ages (piirvesim G@nupirvyena yatam 
vartmanuyamahe). My tongue has never uttered an un- 
c truth; my mind never turns to what is unlawful. My 
a mother says so, and I also have made up my mind that 
y this should be done. This is the established law, O King: 
follow it unhesitatingly; thou shouldst not have any mis- 
givings whatsoever with regard to this matter” : 


esa dharmo dhravo rajamg¢ carainam avicdrayan | ' 
mi ca cagka tatra te syat kathamoid api parthiva || 


Bed 
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In this dialogue between Drupada and. Yudhisthira, the 
former seems to be the representative of the ordinary law 
in vogue at the time when, and among the people by 
whom and for whom, the story was composed; while 
Yudhisthira evidently speaks as the representative of an 
ancient ¢ridal custom practised in his own family from 
ancient times, Even when he says, “Thus has it been 
previously ordained by my mother,” and again, that both 
he and his mother are agreed that this marriage should 
take place, it is not at all necessary to refer this to 
Kunti’s accidental words “ May ye all enjoy it together” ; 
but it seems far more probable that he quotes the 
authority of his mother, who had advisedly recommended 
that the brothers should have one common wife. It is 
quite possible that the original Mababbirata, instead of 
relating the story now found in i, 191, 1-5, originally 
contained a speech of Kunti, urging the brothers to 
make Draupadi their common wife. We could then 
understand why Yudhisthira (in verse 7) makes no reply 
to his mother’s words, but expresses his opinion that 
Arjuna alone was entitled to marry Draupadi, while 
Arjuna’s words (vv. 8-9) would (if our conjecture be 
right) be spoken in support of Kunti’s view that according 
to law all the brothers must marry Draupadi. 

But to return to our story: Yudhisthira has not succeeded 
in satisfying the King as to the lawfulness of the polyandrio 
marriage, and Drupada proposes that the knotty point 
should be deliberated and finally settled in a committee 
consisting of Yudhisthira, Kunti, and his son Dhrsta- 
dyumna. 

While these three are assembled to argue the point, 
our old friend Vyasa appears in the very nick of time. 
After the usual exchange of compliments, Drupada' asks 
the great Rsi: “How can several men have one lawful wife 
without its being promiscuity ?”’ : 


1 It ought to be mentioned that while at the end of i, 195, the question is 
zaboied She shred peesone pane. shove, [Sh 196, all the Pandavas and King 
Drupada are assembled around Vyisa. 





7 katham eka bahiindm syad dharmapatni na samkarah | 
* hl. etan me bhagavan sarvam prabravitu yathitatham || 


Vyasa replies that he first wishes to hear the opinions 
of those assembled on this law, which is apparently (?) 
opposed both to the Veda and to worldly usage’ (asmin 
dharme vipralabdhe lokavedavirodhake). 

Drupada speaks first, declaring that he considers the 
practice to be entirely objectionable. 

Dbrstadyumna is of the same opinion as his father. 

Yudhisthira is very dogmatic. “My tongue,” he says 
again, “has never uttered an untruth, my mind never 
turns to what is unlawful. As my mind is made up 
with regard to this matter, it can never be unlawful.” 
Then he refers to the stories told in a Purdna of 
a virtuous lady, Jatila Gautami by name, who became the | 
wife of seven Regis, and of another Indy, the daughter of 
a Muni, Varksi* (‘the Treeborn’) by name, who was 
married to ten brothers.* Moreover, he says, obedience 
to the word of a Guru is enjoined by the law, but of all 
Gurus the mother is the highest ; consequently the mother’s 
words, “ May ye all enjoy it together,” cannot be disobeyed *; 

“ therefore,” he concludes, “I consider this to be the highest 
law” (param dharmam). 

Kunti also approves of the marriage, because otherwise | 
she would be guilty of the sin of untruth. f 

Now Vyasa says: “Thou shalt be freed from the sin 
of untruth, O blessed lady, for this is an eternal law; but 


* This sounds strange in the mouth of Vyisa, who immediately tater eT 1 


of this law. This seems to have been fet by oy, who A 

practice, being opposed to nsage but can 

vipralabdha mean that? Vipralabh with such ideal een ems, tine ete., 

hey fg we hadi e to break {a law),’ means ‘to 

deer. I therefore translate it by ‘apparently’ (Cipralatbbesa) by a kind 
on.” But I am doubtful. 


OT Os varka, see Bhagavata-Puriya, vi, 4, 15, 
* rhe tno tttig ove omitted by Kesmenica ta blo Bbdcolametjart, where 
Gant Ph Sey ct Yudhisthira bases oy hes Kunti's necks Shek 
be falaiGed, while in i, 1122 it i only said Vyisa first heard the 


opin of the ete 
ne how diferent 2hte reference to the mothe:‘s speech {4 from that 
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I shall not speak of it to all of you; thou, O King of 
Pavicala, shalt hear from me privately, how this /aw has 
been enjoined, and why it is an eternal law. And there can 
be no doubt that what Yudhisthira said is the law.” 


anrtan moksyase bhadre dharmag caisha sandtanah | 
na tu vaksyami sarvesim Pajicala ¢rnu me svayam || 
yathayam vibito dharmo yatag céyam sandtanah | 


yatha ca praba Kaunteyas tatha dharmo na samgayah || 


Then Vyisa—just as if we were reading an Upanisad* 
—takes hold of Drupada’s hand and leads him into « private 
apartment, and there he tells him how that /aw of many 
men having one wife was established : 


acakhyau tad yatha diarmo bahindm ekapatuita || 


Then he begins (i, 197) :—In days of yore the gods were 
performing a sacrifice lasting many days in the Naimisa 
forest.2 At that sacrifice Yama, Vivasvat’s son, performed 
the office of Camitr (the priest who cuts up and prepares 
the sacrificial animal). And being thus engaged as priest, 
he neglected his duty of causing the death of creatures. 
Death being thus suspended in the world, the creatures 
multiplied so rapidly that the gods became uneasy about it. 
And Soma, Indra, Varuna, Kubera, the Sadhyas, Rudras, 
Vasus, Acvins, and other gods went to Prajapati, the 
Creator. And greatly alarmed at the increase of human 
beings, they implored him for protection. The Grandfather 
(Prajapati) replied : ‘‘ Why is it that you are afraid of men, 
when you are all immortal? Surely there ought to be no 
danger for you from mortals.” And the gods said: “The 
mortals have become immortal, there is not any difference. 
Alarmed at the disappearance of distinction, we have come 
that thou mightest distinguish us from them.” And the 


' Of. eg. Brhadirapyaka Up., iii, 2, 13-4, where Yajnia saya to 
Artabhiige * Take my band, O fiend. We two alone shall sanw's ‘is, we 
wi This whole story of the ates the gods reminds One of 
is w 0 sacri one of many a passage 
inthe Beabmayes acd U i 
( 


: 
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Venerable One (bhagavan) replied: “Yama is very busy 
just now with the great sacrifice. As soon as this will be 
over, he will again be able to look after his business of 
destroying living beings, and strengthened by your energies, 
he will again cause the death of men, in whom there will 
be no energy left.” 

Then the gods return to the place where the sacrifice is 
performed. While sitting there they see a lotus’ swimming 
in the Ganga. And seeing it, they became much surprised ; 
and Indra, the hero among these gods, went to the spot 
where the Ganga rises, and beheld there a beautifal woman 
bathing in the Ganga. She was weeping, and every tear 


_ she shed became a golden lotus, as soon as it fell into the 


river. Seeing this wonder, Indra asks her who she is, and 
why she weeps. The woman replies: “Thou shalt know 
who I am, and why I weep: follow me; I will lead the way, 
and thou shalt see why I am weeping.” 

And Indra follows the woman, and soon beholds a beautiful 
youth sitting on a throne on the summit of the Himalaya 
and playing at dice with a young lady.? Seeing that youth 
quite absorbed with his gume of dice, the king of the gods 
becomes angry and says: “ Know that this universe is under 
my sway. Iam the Lord.” Seeing Indra thus filled with 
wrath, the god? laughed and just cast a glance upon him, 
and at that glance Indra, the king of the gods, became 
paralyzed and stood there like a stake. When the game 
of dice was over, he (Civa) said to that weeping goddess*: 
“Bring him (Indra) hither, that I may humble his pride.” 
But as soon as Indra is touched by that woman, his limbs 
give way, and he falls to the ground. And Qiva says to 
him: “Thou must never do that again, O Cakra. Remove this 


No doubt, « golden lotus is meant. But the text merely says: ‘/ They saw 
a itt eS Senge 

2 As Professor Holtzmann, ‘‘ Mahabharata,”’ i, 40, has pointed out, a similar 
rage! of Indra, who disturbs the of Giva and Parvati, and in punishment 
is afterwards born as a human being, viz. Calivihana, occurs in Ananta’s 
Viracaritra (Jacobi in *‘ Indische Studien,"’ xiv, p. 100). 

? This is the first intimation that the youth spoken of is none other than the 


TEL: dint intimation that the weopiniy woman te Gxt : 
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mighty rock,' for thy strength and power are immeasurable, 
and enter that cave where there are others like thee, endowed 
with the splendour of the sun.” And having opened the cave 
of the great mountain, he saw in it four others of similar 
splendour (as he himself), and became much grieved, and said : 
“Shall I become like these?” Then Qiva, the god of the 
mountain, rolling his eye in anger, addressed the wielder 
of the thunderbolt, saying: “Enter this cave, O Catakratu, 
for in thy folly thou hast insulted me before.” Thus 
addressed by the Lord, Indra began to tremble like the 
wind-shaken leaf of an Agvattha tree on the summit of 
Mount Himalaya, and humbly he addressed Giva: “ Be thou 
to-day judge (?) over the whole universe” (drastagesasya 
bhuvanasya tvam bhavadya).? But, laughing, the god replies: 
People of such disposition cannot be spared”; and he com- 
mands him again to enter the cave, adding that the four 
others also are in the cave because they have insulted him, 
and that all the five will have to be re-born in the world 
of men, and only after having achieved great feats on earth 
shall they be allowed to return again to the world of Indra. 
The former Indras (piirvendrah) ask that, if they are to 
be born on earth, they might at least be begotten by the 

Dharma, Vayu, Maghavat, and the two Agvins. 
Indra,? however, adds another request: “May I, through 


14, 197, 19: nivartayainam ca mahidrirajam, ‘turn awny,’ or ‘remove 
this mighty king of rocks.’ The eave seems to be shut up by a rock, like the 
cave of ° 
3 i, 197, 23. reading of the Bombay edition, adyagesasya bhuvanasya 
tram bhavidyab, looks like a conjectural emendation. The text of the following 
verses, also, is in a very bad state, and only « proof that the whole passage is the 
work of a very unskilled compiler. Take verse 24, where ete’pyevam bhavit 
parastit can only mean “ these Aare also behaved like that formerly,"’ with whic 
the following words—tasmad etim darim avigya geshva—* therefore enter the 

and lie " are very seg 6 

3 How Indra can be born as a human being (Arjuna) and af the same time as 
the god Indra beget himself as his own son, does not become clear from v. 27 seq. 
by any means. “The former Indras,”’ in vy. 27, seems to inclade all the fice 
Indras, for they mention five gods whom they wish to be their fathers. Yet 
Indra ye that he may give them a fifth person produced from himself, as if 
he remain a god, while (according to vy. 24-5) the five Indras ought all 
to 


name of Indra, according to the Catapatha-Brahmaga (ii, 1, 2, 11; ¥, 4, 3, 7), 
must be somehow connected witn the Epic-Pauranic tradition which makes 
Arjuna a son, or a kind of incarnation, of 


co! 
share the same lot of being born as human beings. That Arjuna is a mystic / 


a i, 


~ 


Be 





my energy, be allowed to add to them 
» nent of their task a person born from myself as the fifth.” 
: Vigvabhaj, Bhitadhaman, Qibi, Qanti, and Tejasvin are 
the five Indras of old” Civa grants their wishes, and also 
> ordained that the weeping woman, who was Ori, should 
. become their wife among the mortals. 
F Civa, with the five Indras, next goes to Narayana 
(Visnu), who gives his sanction to all that Qiva has 
; ordained. And then they all were born on earth, 
r 








Narayana, on this occasion, pulls two hairs, a black one 2 


the wombs of Devaki and Rohini, and from the white 5 
hair Baladeva was born, while Krsna was born from the 
black hair. . 

Those Indras of old, Vyasa concludes, are now the five 
Pandavas, and Arjuna is 8 portion of Indra, while Draupadi 
js none other than Laksmi, who was appointed to be their | 
wife. Vyasa, ever obliging, even grants our King the | 
boon of spiritual sight, which enables him to see the five : 
Pandavas and Draupadi in their heavenly forms. The 
King is highly pleased, and pays homage to the great 


yasa. 
Finally, Vyasa tells again the whole story of the ascetic’s 
daughter who said five times ‘Give me & husband,’ told 
above, i, 169 

That this is one of the most incoherent episodes in 
the Mahabharata, seems obvious. As long ago os 1842, 
H. H. Wilson* pointed out “ that this story begins in 
a manner so little likely to lead to the catastrophe, that | 
there can be no doubt there is a hiatus in the narra- 
tive.” For while the gods complain that men multiply | 





\ He is called Dbrtadhiman in Keemendra’s Bhiratamadjatt i, 1142 
: i or MSS. by Professor 


Kirste (‘* Contributions,” p- er 
( 3 ‘This is a cloka in the of Trigtubh verses, and spurious even on this 


count sien tells this story only once in {, 870-83, corresponding t9 
shithirata, i, 169. . 
4 In his notes to P. Johnson's «+ Selections from the Mubibbiirata,” p- 67. 
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inconvenient] fw fast, “it is not shewn how the evil is to be 
remedied; biiB if the story were entire, it would probably 


itution of many husbands to one wife, as 
Malthusian device for limiting population 
ns of subsistence.” Th. Goldstiicker'! 
ilar view when he says:. “The story of 


the god of th being busy sacrificing, and therefore 
neglectful of /Bis duties, and of Brahmia’s consoling the 
other gods ig their perplexity, is so loosely tacked on to 
the legend the incarnation of Indra and Lakshmi, 


as expressed by the gods, is suggestive, perhaps, of the 
real cause of polyandry.” It is, of course, not possible 
for us to say definitely how the story ended in its original 
form.? But that the end must have been something like 
that suggested by H. H. Wilson, is also borne out by Vyasa’s 
words at the end of the preceding chapter. Vyasa says 
there, that he is going to explain the origin of an eternal 
law (dharma sandtana), whence we should expect an Itihisa 
explaining the introduction of the custom of polyandry ; 
while the Upakhyana of the five Indras as told by him 
could not apply to polyandry as a sandfana dharma, but 
ouly to the individual case of the five Pandavas. 

But this is not all. It seems to me that the weeping 
woman also, whose tears are transformed into golden lotuses, 
has no visible connection with the story of the five Indras. 
Neither are we told why she weeps at all, nor why her 
tears become golden lotuses. No mention is made of her 
aving any intimate relation to the five Indras, so that 
ir fate should cause her distress. As a matter of fact, 
are nowhere expressly told that the five Indras are 
manic Tearstamehjeri, i, 1121-45, follows closely the Paicendro- 
ana of the Mahabharata. But he tried, by a slight alteration, to 
Punect the ng of the story a little more closely with what follows. 
Ho says :—In days of old, when Yarna was engaged in snerificial work, the whole 
arth was tormented by the burden of creatures who were freed from death. Then 


Indra, eager to protect the earth, having seen Uruhman, went to the place of 
Yama’s sucrifice. There he saw golden lotuses, etc, 


7.m.a.8. 1897. 49 
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really only one. They bave five different names as Indras, 
and as Pandavas they derive their new existence from five : 
different fathers. Indra, who is to be the father of Arjuna, . 
is somehow (by no means clearly) distinguished from the 
Indra who is incarnate in Arjuna. And why Cri should , 
become their common wife, is not explaing} in any way. ; 
It is difficult to conceive a more artificial less plausible 
justification of the polyandric marriage. |The birth of 
Baladeva and Krsna has nothing at all to. do with the o 
story of the five Indras, That the repetition of the story : 
of the ascetio’s daughter, who says five timey “Give me 
a husband,” is out of place here, seems palpable 
From a mythological point of view, it 
absolutely necessary to distinguish three different strata 
of religious thought in this chapter. The stgry of the 
sacrifice of the gods belongs to the period lof Vedic 
mythology, and has also in language and chara 
in common with the later products of Vedic lite 
Brahmanas and Upanisads; the story of the five 
humbled by Civa can only belong to a period wh 
perhaps better, to a sect by which the old Vedic gods ~ 
regarded as far inferior to the new god Giva; while the 
introduction of Narayana must belong to a still more 
advanced creed, in which all the gods, Qiva included, had 
to yield to the supremacy of the greater Narayana. We 
have here at least one case in which we can test 
Mr. Dahlmann’s theory about the origin of the sectarian 
clement in the Mahabharata. He believes (p. 239) that the 
‘ diaskeuasis’ of the Mahabharata has at one and the same 
time drawn equally both from Civaitie and Visnuitic .« 
sources, and lie denies the possibility of these sectarian / 
elements being later additions. Now in our chapter thy 
three elements, the Brahmanic, the Civaitic, and 
Visnuitic, are so little organically connected, so | 
tacked on one to the other, that it secms to me im 



















+ In Ksemendra’s Bhar., i, 1141, Indra requests: May fifth of them be 
my son, May I, by thy favour, not fall down to the earth myself.” 
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not to see in it the work of three different hands! Nay, 
it seems to be perfectly clear that the original story was 
only concerned with the gods of the. Vedic-Brahmanic 
pantheon, that this story has been almost entirely replaced 
by a story of purely CQivaitic workmanship, and into this 
Civaitic episode the passage concerning Narayana was 
inserted by a worshipper of Visnu. 

I do not, however, wish to deny any of the statements 
made by Dr. Biihler and quoted by Mr. Dahlmann 
(p. 240 seqq.) as to the probable antiquity of the Quiva 
and Vaisnava sects, and their literature. I subscribe to 
every word said by Dr. Biihler* about the antiquity of the 
Puranas; and there can be no doubt that in many cases 
where similar or identical passages occur in the Puranas 
and in the Mahabharata, it is the latter which has been 
borrowing.’ In fact, I feel convinced that Mahabharata 
studies will never lead to satisfactory results, as long as 
the Pauranic literature is not thoroughly explored and 
investigated. 

The Paficendropikhyana, too, occurs in a Pauranic version 
in the Markandeya Purana,‘ and it is most interesting to 
compare this version with that of the Mahabharata. 

In the fifth Adbyays of the Markandeya Purana, Jaimini’s 
question, “How Krsna, Drupada’s daughter, could become 
the common wife of the five sons of Pandu,” is answered 


* Mr. Dahimann himself says (p. 238): ‘* Weit annehmbarer scheint die 
how nach einander givaitische und vishouitische Tendenzen Ejutlosa 
anf den wannen und in dem allmiligen Wachsthum des Mahabharata 
bald diese, he jene sektarisch yefiirbte Erzihlung einfiigten, Nun will ich 
gleich sess nirypedare dass ich fiir eine oder die andere Eraahlung dies als sehr 
wuhrscheinlich ansehe.” Possibly he would admit it for our story. 
t “Sacred Books of the East,"’ vol. xxv, p. xei, note. See now alse 
De. Bihler’s important article on the Purapas, in the Indian Antiquary, 
(xy, 1896, pp. 223-8, 
| This applies not only to sae verses. Dr, co in his important article 
cho Barssrom legend (** Die Sage von Reywphga,"" von H. Liiders, 
(chriehte Gesellschaft der Was, m Gittingen, Shit hs «hist. Ki. 1397, 
ft 1), has lately shown that the version of this legend in the Padma-Purign is 
Ser Winn oe in Son Ouccmun calovtes 2 show — future 
ion that the version Gakun in woe anda of the 
Padma-Purina is (eon older than the present Mahabharata version, and 
older than Kalidisa’s drama. 
* See Holtzmann, * Das Mahabharata,” iv, p. 61; Monier-Williams, ‘Indian 
Epic Poetry,”” p. 100, note. 





by the sage birds in the following manner :—When 
Indra had slain the son of Tvastr, he became guilty 
of the murder of a Brahmana.'! In consequence of this 
heinous crime, his splendour and righteousness entered the 
god Dharma. Then, when the Prajapati Tvastr heard of the 
murder of his son, he, overcome with wrath, tore out a lock 
of hair from his head and sacrificed it in the fire. And 
from the fire arose Vrtra, the mighty Asura? the enemy 
of Indra. Indra, being frightened by Vrtra, sends the seven 
Rsis to bring about a treaty. But Indra violates the rules 
of the treaty, and slays Vrtra. In consequence of this sin his 
strength quits him and enters the body of Vayu (Maruta). 
And when Indra violated Ahalya, his beauty quitted his 
body and entered into the twin Agvins. Seeing the king 
of the gods bereft of his righteousness, splendour, power, 
and beauty, the Daityas—powerful Daityas born in the 
families of great kings—endeavoured to conquer him. And 
oppressed by the excessive weight of these Daityas the 
Earth went to the gods, dwelling on the top of Mount 
Meru, to complain. Then the gods descended from heaven 
to earth with portions of their glory, in order to benefit 
the creatures, and to alleviate the burden of the Earth. 
Dharma gave up the glory which he had received from 
Indra—and Yudhisthira was born by Kunti. Vayu gave 
up the strength (which was originally Indra’s)—and Bhima 
was born, And from one-half of Indra’s strength Arjuna 
was born. And the twin Agvins, possessed of Indra’s 
beauty, were born by Madri. Thus Indra became incarnate 
in five forms. And his wife was born as Krsna from the 
fire. Thus Krsna was the wife of Indra alone, and of 
nobody else, for great Yogins are able to multiply their 
bodies. Thus the polyandrio marriage (paiicanim ekapy 
tnitvam) is explained. | 
Now it will be seen that this story is entirely differer 


! The misieads of Indra, and expecially his slaughter of Vievardpa, Trastr’st 


son, form the subject of many a le in Vedic literature. , &g-, Catap. 
Br. i, 2, 3, 1 ue Palit, Segh. 6.1} ong. oct 

3 In 5, Duppadalona iii, 108 seqq., a similar feat i related of 
Raibhya, who sacrifices his tuft of hair, whereupon a Raksasa rises from the fire. 
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from the story of the five Indras as told in the Mahabharata, 
although the gist of the two stories is no doubt the same. 
The five Pandavas are really the one Indra, hence they are 
justified in having only one wife. But it must be admitted, 
I believe, that this comes out much more clearly in the 
Pauranic than in the Mahabharata story. Moreover, 
the story in the Mahabharata is distinctly sectarian, that 
of the Markandeya is not, This seems to point to a higher 
antiquity of the Pauranic story. Yet it would not be 
safe to draw this conclusion without further investigations 
into the relation of the two works. Certain it is that 
the author of the story in the Markandeya Purana knew 
a Mahabharata, ascribed to Vyasa, and described as “ the 
best of all Castras” (i, 5), nay, as “the best Dharmagastra, 
the best Arthacastra, the best Kamagistra, the best Moksa- 
castra” (i, 7), a8 sacred lore of the highest authority. Yet 
in this Mahabharata the Paicendropakhyana was either 
missing—this seems most probable, for why should Jaimini 
ask his question, if it had been answered in the Mahabharata 
itself 9—or (if we assume that the author of the Markandeya 
Purana repeated the story as he found it in his Maha- 
bbarata) it must have been very different from the story 
found in our Mahabharata. Probably different Puranas 
had different versions of the story of the five Indras, 
and one of these versions found its way into our Maha- 
bharata. It is interesting to see how the same problems 
are solved in different Puranas. The Skanda Purana, 
for instance, makes Yudhisthira and his brothers incarns- 
tions of Civa, and Krsna an incarnation of Uma.’ 

The other story, too, of the maiden who says to Qiva 
five times “Give me a husband” exists in a Pauranic 
version, viz. in the Brahmavsivarta Purana? (Prakrti- 
Khanda, Adhyaya xii (xiv), 50 seqq.). 

Draupadi is, according to this story, a re-incarnation of 
Sita, although not of the real Sita, but of the counterfeit 


1 See Holtzmann, ‘ Das Mahibhirata,” iv, p. 54. 
2 Holtamann, Lc., iv, p. 35. 
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Sita, created by Ravana.' When Ravana was killed, this 
counterfeit Sita became the heavenly Laksmi,? and was 
afterwards born from the sacrificial bowl (yajiakunda, 
a bowl in which the sacrificial fire is kept?), when she 
became Draupadi, the daughter of Drupada, the wife of 
the Pandavas, In the Krta age she had been Vedavati, 
the fair daughter of Kugadhvaja. In the Treta age she 
became Sita,? the daughter of Janaka, the wife of Rama, 
and her counterfeit became the divine Draupadi, Drupada’s 
daughter, in the Dvapara age. She is called Trihayani 
(‘appearing in three ages "’), because she existed successively 
in every age (yuga). Narada asked Narayana: “How 
is it, O best of sages, that she had five husbands? 
Solve the doubt of my mind in respect of this, thou solver 
of doubts.” Narayana replied: “The real Sita obtained 
Rama as her husband, O Narada. But her counterfeit, 


possessed of beauty and youthfulness, was greatly troubled 


in her mind. And having, on the command of Rima 
and Agni (?), undergone austerities, she prayed to Camkara 
for a boon. Love-sick and thinking of nothing but 
a husband, she prayed again and again, pronouncing five 
times the words ; ‘Give me a husband, give me a husband, 
give me a husband, O thou three-eyed one, give me a 
husband, give me a husband.’ And Civa, the lord of 
passionate women,* having heard her prayer, granted her 
wish, saying: ‘ Beloved one, thou shalt have five husbands.’ 
Therefore she became the beloved wife of the Pandavas.” 

I give the text from Jibananda Vidyasagara’s edition 
of the Brahmavaivarta Purana (Calcutta, 1888), with 


1 The chayd or pea aap Fer Mdias tay pedo hore re be cee ines 
pene by vans ithe Ramspaa i 1, 8 2 


trthe F tena Gonabike cunt bee ui taped ifiathanan "pus pias tay 


tia takatheane 
TT Soot Bee" vol il, pao p. 229. 
* The of Sité, who was Vedarat! in her former birth, is told in the 
aoe peur, Mast. Ranaig: gal Schill both passages of later origin, See 
Jasob, ° Das Rimiyana,” 

Raskagrarn 4 casio pile of Gira Is week ene, Sat smers 
sppropate or Krppa, as w epithet it is quoted Petersbourgh 
iotionary, 


5.7, 
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which I have compared the three Bodleian MSS., Wilson 
98, fol. 111 (W.); Walker 163, fol. 132 (Wa.); and Mill 
18, fol. 42 (M.). The two first are in Devanagari, the 
lust in Bengali character. In these MSS. (as well as 
in Rajendralala Mitra’s MS.) our story occurs in the 12th 
chapter, while the edition has it in the 14th. 


sa ca tad yacanam grutva pratapya puskare tapsh | 

divyam' trilaksavargam ca svarga? laksmir babhiiva 
ha || 51 || 

sa ca kalena tapas yajinkundasamudbhava | 

kamini Pandavanam ca Draupadi Drupaditmaja || 52 || 

krte ynge* Vedavati Kugadhvajasuta gubha | 

tretayam sa Ramapatni* Siteti Janakitmaja || 53 || 

tacchaya Draupadi devi dvapare Drupaditmaja | 

trihayaniti sa prokta vidyamana yuge yuge 5 || 541] 

Narada uvaca || 

priyah paiica katham tasya babbivar munipumgava ® | 

iti me cittasamdebam bhaija samdehabbadjana || 56 || 

Narayana uvaca || 

Laykiyam vistavi Sita Rimam samprapa, Narada | 

riipayauvanasampanna chiiya ca bahucintita || 56 || 

Ramagnyor’? (?) Gjiaya taptva yayace CGamkaram varam | 

kamatura pativyagra prarthayanti punah punah || 57 || 

patim dehi patim dehi patim dehi trilocana | 

patim dehi patim debi paficavaram eakira sa || 58 || 

Civus tatprarthandim ® gratva sasmito rasikegvarah | 

priye tava priyah paiica bhavantv iti® varam dadau || 59 || 


divya, W.; divam, M.; krtva, Wa; divyam, Ed. 


® Ed. ; , M. 
be Praha; agaray 
W., Wa. ; rimigrya vajiisya, M. 


© Lievcstvtts, Wass bhavisyati, W. ; bhaviteti, M. ; bhavantiti, Ed. 
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tena sa Pandavanim ca babhiiva kamini priya | 
ity evam kathitam sarvam prastavam vastavam ¢rnu || 60 |} 


It is curious that in the two places where the story occurs 
in the Mahabharata, the maiden really does not say patim 
dehi, nor does she say it fire times, but she says “again and 
again” (punah punah): patim sarcagwnopetam icchdmi. Yet 
the god afterwards says: “ Thou hast said five times: patim 
dehi.” There is no such incongruity in the Purana: It may 
also be argued that the story in the Purina is related of a 
definite personage, while the Mahabharata only speaks in- 
definitely of the “daughter of some Rsi.”” That Draupadi is 
an incarnation of Sita is not surprising in a Parana where all 
women, and especially all heroines, are described as emana- 
tions of Prakrti.! 

I should not, however, venture to say that the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana was the direct source from which the story 
in the Mababharata was derived. But it seems probable 
enough that the story was derived from some Pauranic 
story similar to that quoted above. 

The question “ Why had Draupadi five husbands?” was 
evidently a vexed question with the authors of Puranas, and 
they tried to justify the polyandric marriage by various 
legends, some of which found their way into the Mahabbarata. 
That they asked the question at all, would seem to prove that 
the old Mahabharata, as known to the authors of these 
Puranas, simply related the fact of the polyandric marriage 
of Draupadi without any of those weak attempts at 
justifying it, which we find in our present Mahabharata, 

This is also borne out by the way in which Draupadi’s 
marriage is described in Buddhist and Jaina legends. In the 
Kunalajataka (Fausbéll, vol. v, p. 426) Draupadi chooses at 
her Svayamvara aii the five Pandavas at once by throwing the 
garland of flowers around their heads, saying, “I choose these 
five men.” (Kanha te disva paficasu thitesu patibaddhacitta 
hutva paiicannam pi sisesu malacumbatakani khipitva: amma 


1 See H. H, Wilson, Works, iii, pp. 101-2, 
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ime pafica jane varemiti aha.)' And in the Jaina legend, 
as given by Professor Leumann from the Jiatadharmakatha, 
xvi, Draupadi’s Svayamvara is described as follows :—She 
enters the hall and takes a beautiful garland of flowers, where- 
upon her companions hold a mirror before her in which she 
sees all the assembled princes, whose names and acoomplish- 
ments are recounted by the maidens. But Draupadi passes 
by thousands of noble princes, being already in love with the 
Pandavas, throws the wreath of flowers around the necks of 
the five Pandavas and tells them that she has chosen them 
for her husbands. ‘And the whole assembly is well pleased 
with her choice. Professor Leumann® considers it as a proof 
of high antiquity of the Jaina story, that no attempt is made 
in it to explain away the polyandric marriage. Now, I am 
not prepared to offer any opinion as to the date of either the 
Jaina or the Buddhist story. But however old or modern 
they may be, they prove to my mind that popular story- 
tellers, whether Buddhists or Jainas, were only acquainted 


with the fact that Draupadi was the common wife of the five - 


Pandavas; they knew nothing about the five Indras who 
became the five Pandavas, nor about the maiden who asked 
five times for a husband. I do not believe that the Jataka 
or the Jaina story contains an older version of Draupadi’s 
Svayamvara than the original Mahabharata, but I do believe 
that they are older than the legends which were invented to 
justify the polyandric marriage. 

To sum up, we have three different stories intended to 
explain the polyandric marriage: (1) the story of Kunti, 
who said, “May ye all enjoy it together”; (2) the story of 
the five Indras; (3) the story of the maiden who said five 
times, “Give me a husband.” Not only is it highly im- 
probable that one author should have invented all the three 
stories, but for every one of these stories it has been shown 


1 I do not know of parallel to the story told in this Jataka that Draw i, 
though she had five h had also & love intrigue with a sixth cere 
was a cripple. 

® See Actes du sixidme congrés international des orientalistes tenu en 1883 4 
— Troisitme Partie, section 2: Aryenne (Leide, 1885), pp. 541-2. 

? Le., p. 640. 
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that they are full of inconsistencies and incongruities, and 
eannot be the work of one author. Similar stories found 
in Puranas make it probable that they were originally 
Pauranic stories which crept into our text of the Maha- 
bharata, The Buddhist and Jaina legends also tend to 
show that the popular ballads knew only the simple fact 
of the polyandric marriage, 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the original Maha- 
bharata related the polyandric marriage as a fact, without 
any attempt at explaining it away, and that more especially 
the Paficendropakhyana is a later addition. 

It is true, Kumarila knew not only the Paiicendro- 
pakhyana, but he knew it exactly in the same form as 
we have it, with the additional story of the maiden who 
prayed five times for a husband.’ But Kumarila wrote in 
the eighth century a.p.!_ What does that prove for the old 
Mahabharata, which, for aught we know, may have existed 
in the eighth century u.c.? I have no doubt that the 
Paiicendropakhyana is much older than Kumiarila. — Its 
high antiquity seems to be warranted by the Tristubh metre 
in which it is composed.? But it may have existed in some 
old Qivaitic Purana for s long time, before it was inserted 
in our Mahabharata. And however old it may be, even in 
its present form and place? there must have been an older 
Mababharata which did not contain it. 

And yet it is this Paiicendropakhyaina on which 
Mr. Dahlmann (pp. 97-8) bases his hypothesis that 
the marriage of the five Pandavas with Draupadi, the 
embodiment of the goddess Qri, is nothing but a symdolical 
representation of the joint possession of the common property 
belonging to the undivided family ! 

What Th. Goldstiicker* objects against Lassen’s allegorical 


3 Only P 56, apg Year of the maiden 

vv. 1, 29, 44-52 (the the for 

tana) re loa. Sates (the story praying 
That mentioned ‘arvasamgraha, i, 2, 117, isa that it is 

fairly old. ee cecaaeate eanttbe thier tens’ eo Meonabiacaie'el 

our editions. See Holtzmann, ** Mahibharata,’’ ii, p. 8. 

4 “Literary Remains," i, 131. 
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explanation of the polyandric marriage of Draupadi holds 
good against all similar explanations, such as M. Bergaigne’s 
mythical, and Mr. Dahlmann’s symbolical, explanation. 
“Kither\ polyandry existed as an institution when this 
allegory twas made—in that case there is no ground for 
considerid, a_polyandrie marriage as an improbable event 
in the history of the Pagdavas themselves—or it as little 
existed in their time as in the later history of India. In 
that case, however, it would have offended the national sentiment, 
and no allegory of this kind coulth have entered a poet's mind, 
or obtained currency.” Gna sr the view held by 
H. H. Wilson,’ Professor Max lier, John Muir,’ and 
other scholars, that “epic tradition in the mouth of the 
people was too strong to allow this essen jal and curious 
feature in the life of its heroes to be changed. 

If I have succeeded in proving that th various {nd 
sundry apologies made for the polyandric ma jage are not 
the work of one man, certainly not of the origdsal poet, 
nothing remains but to see in this story, as Th. Goldstiicker 
says, ‘a real piece of history,” thut is to say, @ historical 
proof of the existence of polyandry as a /ocal or tribal 
custom in ancient times, And we have other historical 
evidence proving that polyandry existed, as it exists now, 
in India, not, indeed, as a general legal institution, but 
as a local or tribal custom. Apastamba (Dharmasiitra, 
ii, 27, 3: kulaya hi stri pradiyata ity upadicganti, “ they 
teach that a woman is given to the family ") may or may 
not refer to polyandry or ‘phratriogamy,’* but there can 
be no doubt about Brhaspati, xxvii, 20 (“Sacred Books of 
the East,” vol. xxxiii, p. 389), where “the delivery of 
a marriageable damsel to a family ” is mentioned as a for- 
bidden practice “found in other countries.””® As a matter 
of fact, polyandry existed or exists both in the North and in 






fie may anni apg 
i 1877, pp. 2 
+E. W. Hopeins * Positioa of the Kling Caste in Ancient India,” p. 354. 
+ See Jolly, * Tagore Law Lectures,” 1593, p- 165; the same, ‘Recht und 
Sitte,"? Babler’s ' Grundriss,” i, 8, 47. 
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_—|_,: marry as many 4% twelve husbands. It prevailed in Ceylon 
: “until the most t times. Mr. Dahlmann says that the 
‘om is ‘un¢Aryan’ (p. 96). But who can tell whether 
the\Pandavag were Aryans or non-Aryans? Besides, what 
right ave/we to describe everything we do not like as 
‘un-Aryin’? Mr. John Muir has shown what strange 
customs were practised—according to the testimony of the 
Mahabharata itself—oamong some of the tribes in Panjab.? 
The state of sexual morality described in the passages 
quoted by Mr. Muir, is about the same as that described 
by Dr. ©. R. Stulpnagel ia his article on “ Polyandry in 
the Himilayas.”* The people concerned do not live out- 
side of all Brahminical influence, as may be gathered from 
the following case cited by Dr. Stulpnagel’:—*In Pomelai, 
near Kotgadh, there are two brothers, the elder of 
whom, Jhar, got properly married to his wife. Being 
of the Kanait caste, the ceremony was performed in the 
usual manner by a Brahman. But, as these two brothers 





' Seo Monier-Willinms, ‘* Indian Wetery of E Poetry,”” p. 99, no 
2 Seo E. Westermarck, ‘* Human Marriage,” - 462-3. 
: Westermarck, l.c., pp. nen 


Westermarck, ies p- 452; J, Jolly, ‘‘Rocht und Sitte,"" Biihler’s 
* Grundriss,’ ii, 8, 4 

* See his fe Bu article ‘*(n the question whether Polyandry ever existed in 
Northern Hindustin,’’ in the Indian Antiquary, 1877, pp. 315-7. 

* Indian aoa a6T8, pp. 132-5. See also ‘a note by Mr, C. 8, 
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had a house and fields in common, it was privately 
arranged that the woman should also be the wife of 
the younger.” Professor Jolly has lately pointed out that 
in Kumaon ‘group-marriage,’ in the form of several 
brothers haying one common wife, like the Pandavas, occurs 
among Brabmanas and Rajputs, as well as among Ciidras. 
And he rightly says that it cannot be proved that in ancient 
times it was restricted to ‘un-Aryan”’ tribes, though we 
must admit that the Brahmanas were opposed to the custom.! 
Also, outside India, traces of polyandry are found not 
only among ‘barbarians.’ Strabo mentions polyandry as 
occurring in Media, and in Arabia Felix. Caesar found 
polyandry among the ancient Britons; and it also existed 
among the Picts, And it is quite possible that the Scan- 
dinavian myth, according to which the goddess Frigg, 
during the absence of her husband Odin, was married to 
his brothers Vili and Ve, alludes to a similar custom? 
On the other band, it has been shown by Dr. Westermarck,* 
that both in India and in other countries polyandry was 
restricted to certain families, and nowhere prevailed as 
a general custom. A very characteristic example is quoted 
by Dr. Stulpnagel, who says: “ Though common enough in 
Kunawar at the present day, it exists side by side with 
polygamy and monogamy. In one house there may be 
three brothers with one wife; in the next, three brothers 
with four wives, all alike in common; in the next there 
may be a man with three wives all to himself; in the next 
a man with only one wife.” In the Mahabharata, also, 
we have to deal with a custom strictly limited to a certain 
family. Yudhisthira, when pleading in favour of the 
polyandric marriage, distinctly refers to an ancient family 
custom (pirvesim fnuptirvyena yatam vartmanuyamahe, 


Jolly, “* Recht und Sitte,"” Le., p. 48. See also Jacobi, Gitting. Gel. Anz. 
1896, i, pp. 71-2. 

2 Westermarck, l.c., pp. 454-5. 

? Le., p, 455 seqq. 

‘ Indian Antiquary, 1878, Pp 135. Westermarck, Le., p. 456. In the 
Mahabharata, Arjuna, slthough living in polyandry, also marries Citripgada 
(i, 217) and Subhadra (i, 221 seqq-). 
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j, 195, 29). If there could be any doubt as to the historical 
character of the ‘group-marriage’ of the five Pandavas, it 
would be removed by the story of the agreement made 
between the brothers, that if one of the brothers were sitting 
with Draupadi, none of the others should be allowed to enter 
the chamber, and that he who offended against this rule 
should be banished to the woods for twelve years.’ This 
is quite parallel to the agreements made in modern times 
between brothers married in this fashion. Thus, among 
the Kulus, in the Himalayan mountains, when brothers are 
married to one wife, “she belongs during the first month 
to the eldest brother; during the second, to the next eldest ; 
and so on.” Or, with regard to the Nairs, Mr. Hamilton 
states that “all the husbands agree very well, for they 
cohabit with her in their turn, according to their priority 
of marriage, ten days, more or less, according as they 
can fix a term among themselves.”? That polyandry is 
a survival of primitive promiscuity, is no longer maintained 
by students of anthropology. The custom, wherever it 
occurs, finds a far more natural explanation either. in 
poverty, or in the scarcity of women, or in the joint-family 
system? The Inst - mentioned offers itself as the most 
natural explanation in the case of the polyandry of the five 
Pandavas. 

We see, then, that from every point of view the story of 
Draupadi and the five Pandavas has to be regarded as an 
ancient tradition illustrating an actual state of society, and 
in that sense as a “real piece of history,” and certainly not 
(as Mr. Dahlmann thinks) as the inyention of some teacher 
of law who wanted to illustrate his legal theories by 4 
fanciful symbolical marriage of five men, who are really 
one Indra, with one woman, who is really the goddess (ri. 


} Mahabh., 3, 208, 18 seqq.; 212-3. 
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Aur. XXVI—Personal Reminiscences of the Bali Insurrection 
at Zanjan in 1850, written in Persian by Agi ‘Anpvu’t- 
Awap-1-Zangint, and translated into English by 
Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Bestpes Subh-i-Ezel and his family, there reside at 
Famagusta, in Cyprus, three Ezelis, all natives of Zanjiin, 
who have settled there in order to be near their master. 
Two of these, Usta Mahmiid and Sheykh ‘Ali Bakhsh, are 
brothers, sons of a certain Haji Muhammad Huseyn, who 
was one of the Babis put to death in cold blood by Amir 
Aslan Khan after the suppression of the Babi rising at 
Zanjan in the winter of 1850. The third, named Aga 
‘Abdu’l-Ahad, who is the author of the following narrative, 
is the most interesting personality of the three. Living 
alone in a small, bare lodging, surrounded by unsympathetic 
and suspicious Turks, and admitted to the presence of Subh-i- 
Ezel (for whose sake be has thus cut himself off from his 
friends, his relatives, and his native land) only, perhaps, 
once in ten days or a fortnight, he nevertheless exhibits 
a constant cheerfulness of demeanour, a scrupulous neatness 
of apparel, and an uncomplaining resignation and patience 
which command one’s respect. I first made his acquaint- 
ance, and that of his two fellow-townsmen, during the 
fortnight which I spent at Famagusta in the spring of 
1890; but it was not until the spring of last year (March 
18-25, 1896) that I had an opportunity of seeing him 
again, and only then did I learn that a suggestion which 
I had formerly made to him, that he should set down in 
writing his recollections of the siege of Zanjan and of the 
calamities which subsequently befell the Babis there, had 
actually led him to compile the interesting narrative of 
which I here offer a translation. When I first made the 
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suggestion to him, he appeared unwilling to entertain it, 
thinking in his modesty that nothing which he, a tradesman 
little skilled in the use of the pen, could write, could be 
worthy of attention. Afterwards, however, it appears that 
he sought advice in the matter from Subh-i-Ezel, who 
favoured the scheme, He therefore set to work to compose 
this narrative, which, as appears from the colophon, was 
completed two years later, in April, 1892. At this time, 
however, my correspondence with Subh-i-Ezel was inter- 
rapted, and only when I returned to Famagusta last spring 
did I learn that a fair copy of the completed memoir was 
in the hands of Subh-i-Ezel, who kindly handed it over to 
me a day or two before my departure. 

Although we have several very full accounts of the siege 
of Zanjin, both from the Babi and the Musulman point 
of view, I do not think that any apology is needed for the 
publication of this narrative written by ‘Abdu’l-Ahad. He 
was, indeed, but a child at the time of the siege, and, 
moreover, appears to have resided in the western part of 
the town, which was occupied by the Musulmiins; but 
nevertheless this record of his childish impressions (in 
which, of course, is included also much that he learned 
from others of his fellow-citizens who had taken part in 
these events) supplies us with a good many new facts, and 
(what is, perhaps, not less important) new and often vivid 
presentations of facts already known. My original intention 
was to have published the text as well as the translation, 
and, should opportunity offer, I still hope to give effect in 
the future to this project. But for the present I felt that 
the translation would suffice, and that I ought not further 
to increase the length of this article. The translation, 
I may say, has not been altogether an easy task, for, 
as I have already hinted, Aga ‘Abdu’l-Ahad is not an 
adept in literary composition, and the manuscript, although 
written by himself, is fall of anacoluthons, awkwardly 
turned phrases, repetitions, and omissions, These I have 
striven to remedy, while adhering as closely as was possible 
under the circumstances to the text of his narrative. 
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It may not be out of place to set down here a few 
seraps of general information about sundry matters con- 
nected with the Babis which I learned orally from 
Subh-i-Ezel and his sons and followers during my last 
visit to Famagusta, 

(I) From Subh-i-Ezel. The Bab had three seals, bearing 
the following inscriptions :— 

“ayy aU der Gt) 

© geet ial ge HM Y St aU oes (2) 

‘seer deb (3) 
Impressions of these seals were shown to me by Subh- 
i-Ezel, as well as the original document in the Bab’s 
handwriting nominating him successor and vicegerent, 
of which the text and translation are given at p. 426 
of my translation of the New History. This document 
had, as I understood, been photographed some time 
previously by M. Nicolas. Subh-i-Ezel also gave me 
one of the charms or talismans distributed by the Bab 
amongst his followers. This is a sheet of greenish 
paper, measuring 27-0 x 21-2 centimetres, on which is 
imprinted in gold the talismanic figure, consisting of 
a central square of forty-nine compartments surrounded 
by eight concentric circles (enclosing seven zones), which 
are further divided by nineteen radial lines. All these 
compartments contain writing (verses from the Qur’in, 
Names of God, isolated letters, and cabbalistic characters). 
The writing contained in the central ones is in black 
ink, and, according to Subh-i-Ezel’s assertion, is in the 
Bab’s own hand. Another talisman (/eyka/), written 
in the shape of a pentacle entirely in the Bab’s 
hand, was given to me by Sheykh ‘Ali Bakhsh b. Haji 

Muhammad Huseyn of Zanjin. 

(II) From Riszedn ‘Ali, the son of Subh-i-Ezel I obtained 
first a verbal, and later a written, list of Subh-i-Ezel’s 
writings. I here print the latter in the original, adding 
a few comments in English from the former. 
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. (Commentary on some verses of the Bab’s earliest a 


work, the Qayy@mu’l-Asma, or Commentary on the 
Sara-i- Yasu/.) 
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Rizvin ‘Ali also gave me the following list of Subh-i-Ezel’s ‘ 


children, with their approximate ages at the time (i.e. . 
in April, 1896) :— 

Sons. 1. Narwilidh, aet. 48, now in Resht. His son, 

Haji Seyyid Ahmad, called Rahu'/iah, 
happened to be at Famagusta when I was - 
there last, with his little boy, “Indyatu'llah, : 
aet. 7, and an Isfahaini Jad named 
Muhammad ‘Ali. He was a man of 
remarkable ability and of very agreeable 
manners, and a physician by profession. 

2. Muhammad Hadi, who died two years ago 
in the plague at Tihran, set. 46. 

3. Ahmad Bahhaj, aet. 43. Resident in Con- 
stantinople for the last thirteen or fourteen 
years, 

4. ‘Abdu’l-‘Afi, act. 38, Resident at Famagusta. 

5. Rizedn ‘Ali, aet. 33. At present resident at 
Larnaca. : 

6. Fu'ddu'liah, who died at Famagusta eight or 
nine years ago, aet. 20. 

7. Muhammad, entitled Brydnu'liah, Baha'u'llah, 
and Jamdlu’lidh, act. 29. 
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Daughters. 


oO 


. ‘Abdu’l-Wahid (also called ‘Abdu'l-Jalil, Mu- 


hammad Jamil), act. 24. 


. Tagi'n’d-Din (Muhammad Tagi), aet. 18. 
. Hibatu'liah (Jazbatu'liah), aet. 36. At Con- 


stantinople, 


. Talatu'llah, aet, 32. At Constantinople. 
- Mushiyyatu'llah, who died twenty-one years 


ago, aet. 8, 


. Bahjatu’l-Quds (Raf‘atw lah), aet. 35, 
. Maryam Suitdn, aet. 20, who was married last 


year at Constantinople. 


The following grandchildren of Subh-i-Ezel were also 
resident at Famagusta :-— f 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


4: 
8. 


Ayatw lah, or ‘Adila Sultda, the only daughter 
of Ahmad Bahhdj. 
Wahida Sultan, 


Ran 
eae daughters of 
Another daughter who died ‘Abdu'l- Ali. 


when 14 days old. 

Muhammad Ziyd w llah (Néra'd-Din, Kalimu'd- 
Din, ‘Izamu'd-Din), dead. 

Fiisila Sultan. 

Ebediyya Sultan, a little girl whom I saw 
repeatedly with Subh-i-Ezel. She talks 
Turkish and a little French, but hardly 
any Persian. (The three last- mentioned 
are children of Subh-i-Ezel’s daughter 
Tat'atu’ lah.) 


Rizvan ‘Ali promised to send me a fuller and more complete 
list of Subh-i-Ezel’s wives and family, but this I have 
not yet received. The total number of his wives from 
first to last is about eleven or twelve. 

I may add that Rigvan ‘Ali's curiosity to see his father’s 
rivals prompted him recently to pay a visit to Acre. 

b, He was received with some outward show of deference, 
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but complained of the disrespect to his father implied 
in several remarks made to him by ‘Abbas Efendi. 
He also believed (but, as it appears to me, without 
any grounds) that an attempt had been made to poison 
him; and he congratulated himself on his safe return 
to Cyprus. 


(III) From Sheykh ‘Ali Bakhsh b. Haji Muhammad Huseyn 





Zanjani T obtained the following additional particulars 
about the Zanjan rising. The town of Zanjan has its 
greatest length from east to west, and is comparatively 
narrow in the transverse direction from north to south. 
It has six gates, that of Tihran at the east and that 
of Tabriz at the west end; the Resht Gate and the 
citadel gate (Darrdzé-i-Arg) on the north side; the 
Hamadan Gate and the Darcdzé-i-Quitakh on the south 
side. The enst half of the town, with the Tihran, 
Resht, and Hamadin gates, were in the hands of the 
Babi insurgents; the other half of the town and the 
other three gates were in the hands of the Musulmiins. 
Sheykh ‘Ali Bakhsh was ten years old at the time of 
the war. At the beginning of it there were about 3,000 
Babis, but their numbers were gradually so reduced by 
deaths and desertions that only 500 were left at the 
end. On the surrender of the Babis, 74 were bayonetted 
to death on the sume day in cold blood, and four 
(Haji Kazim, who made two cannons for the Babis ; 
Sheykh Ramazan, whose wife was killed fighting; 
Aya Suleyman; and another) were blown from the 
mouths of guns. Some 150 or 200 persons (some of 
them children only seven or eight years of age) were 
imprisoned. Most of the women and children (some 
500 in number) took refuge in the stables of Mulla 
Abii'l-Qasim. ‘Ali Bakbsh himself was amongst these, 
and remained there for about a month. The royalist 
forces finally reached a strength of about 30,000. Mulla 
Muhammad ‘Ali, the Babi leader (called “ Hujjat,” 
and, throughout the following narrative, “ Jandb-i- 
Shahid,” ‘His Holiness the Martyr’), died three days 
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after he received his wound in the arm. The Babis 
surrendered four days after his death. The Babi women 
displayed the utmost courage during the war, and 
would often pick up live shells and plunge them in 
water to extinguish the fuses. 


Questioned as to the Haydar on whose authority many 
traditions bearing reference to the siege of Zanjin are 
given in the New History! (Brit. Mus. MS.), Sheykh ‘Ali 
Bakhsh stated that there were two Haydars amongst the 
Babis, one Aqa Haydar and one Haydar. The latter is 
still probably living in Tehran, and will now be seventy 
or eighty years of age. He was the son of Di-Muhammad, 
the cazir of “ His Holiness the Martyr,” and was a comrade 
of Sheykh ‘Ali Bakhsh's elder brother, ‘Abbas ‘Ali, who 
was about the same age. Both these young men were 
stripped to be killed, but their lives were spared on the 
intercession of some of their friends. 

Fat-h ‘Ali b. Haji ‘Azim (probably the same mentioned 
at pp. 146 and 155 of the New History) was captain of one 
of the eight (? eighteen or nineteen) Babi barricades. 
Watchwords and passwords, changed nightly, were used 
by the Biabis, generally some “Name” of God, such as 
“Ya Karim,” “Ya Sattar.’ Coins were also struck for 
the Babis by Haji Kazim. These bore on one side the 
inscription “ Qd’im,” and on the other “ Fa Sahibu's- 
Zaman,” 

Farrukh Kbin was guided into the Babi quarter of 
Zanjan by one Iema‘il, who had turned traitor. Farrukh 
Kbiin’s head was thrown amongst the enemy, but they were 
obliged to ransom his body by giving up ten Babi children 
whom they had captured. 

I have now concluded these preliminary remarks and 
observations, and pass to the translation of Aga ‘Abdu'l- 
Ahad’s Memoir. 


1 See my translation of this work, p. 134 et seqq. 








70" 


[Traxstation or Agi ‘Anpu't-Anav's Menor] 


Tn the Name of God, the Most Ineffable, the Most Holy. 


Let it not be concealed from such as seek knowledge of 
these events. Know that His Holiness the Martyr! (may 
God Almighty accord him peace) was a person well known 
in the Land of the Supreme,? which is Zanjan, before the 
appearance of the Sun of Truth, very learned and accom- 
plished, so that none of the doctors of Zanjan dared so 
much as breathe in his presence, because he was very 
learned, skilled in exegesis, and perfectly versed in subtle- 
ties. Now the other doctors, although outwardly on 
friendly terms with him, were at heart hostile, because in 
questions of Law he was wont to criticize and expose them 
in respect to their acceptance of bribes and their recourse 
to legal quibbles. 

Now the father of His Holiness was Mulla Rahim, 
whom all the people of Zanjin regarded as a master of 
exegesis and as one divinely gifted, so long as he was 
alive. And after that his spirit had ascended to the 
Eternal Throne, His Holiness the Martyr sat in the place 
of his departed sire, and exercised the functions of a 
mujtahid, faithfully and sincerely giving effect to the Law, 
with unaffected piety and unremitting diligence, and re- 
straining men from all evil deeds contrary to the Law. 
In consequence of this unremitting diligence of his, the 
devotion of the town’s folk to him, and men’s humility und 
deference towards him, were, to use his own expression, 
“beyond him.” 

Now when the other doctors of that district perceived 
his position and influence to be such, they began secretly 
to hate him, although outwardly, knowing his power, they 


! By “His Holiness the Martyr’ (a45 Gte), Mulla Mubammad ‘Alt of 
Zanjin is throughout intended. 

* Zanjan is so called by the Babis becanse it corresponds numerically with 
sel, “Supreme.’” Both words give the number 111, when the letters com- 
posing them are reckoned up by the ehjad notation, 
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were obliged to behave in a friendly manner towards him. 
So for a long while the affairs of His Holiness continued 
in this splendour and power. 

Now there was a person named Ahmad, one of His 
Holiness’s own followers, whose ostensible trade and calling 
was that of a money-changer. And it so happened that 
he one day departed to Shiraz, and there heard how the 
mission of the Point of Revelation [ie., the Bab] (great 
and glorious is He!) had been made manifest. And 
because— 


“Tn earth and heavy’n each atom unto itself doth draw 
Atoms of like affinity, as amber snatches straw,” ! 


he, since the light of faith was in his heart, became united 
to the Light of the Sun of Truth. In short, this Ahmad 
sought out the place of abode of the Point of Revelation 
(great and glorious is He!), was admitted to the presence 
of that Most Great Light, and, answering with “ Yea” 
His appeal of “Am I not [thy Lord]?” at once prostrated 
himself in worship, kissed his holy knees, and believed. 
And so, when some few days had elapsed after this event, 
His Holiness vouchsafed to this Ahmad permission to 
return; and, bestowing on him several epistles, bade him 
take them back with all speed to the Land of the Supreme, 
which is Zanjan, and hand them over to those for whom 
they were intended. So he, seeing that this command was 
from God, speedily made preparation for the journey, and 
returned with all haste to Zanjan. 

So when he had established himself in his own place, he 
rose up to carry out God’s command, and one by one handed 
over his trusts, to wit, these holy epistles, to their owners. 
Now, of these holy epistles, one was addressed to the Seyyid 
and Mujtahid, another to Mir Abu’l-Qasim Maliki, another 
to another Mirza Abu’l-Qisim, another to Mulla ‘Ali Sirdani, 


1 This verse, which to be from the Mathnart, though I have been 
unable to-find it, rans in the original : 
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another to the Imim Jum‘a Seyyid ‘Abdu’l-Wasi‘, and 
another to the Sheykhu’l-Islim. To be brief, all the doctors 
of the district, after perusing these epistles, repudiated [the 
Bab’s claims]; as though from the day when the first 
human nature, which is Adam, appeared, no breath of faith 
had in any cycle reached their nostrils, and as though 
the Word of God had at no period entered their ears; 
or as though no Prophet in any age had foretold the 
Manifestation which should succeed him, whereby they 
might look for such a day or such a person. The drop 
of rain, in short, produced no effect on adamant, nor 
could they convey this matter to their dull brains. Indeed, 
this Mirza Abu’l-Qasim even took some sheets of paper, 
and wrote a refutation of that holy epistle, and, weaving 
together sundry vain imaginings, made a book, which book 
he entitled “ The Knocking at the Gate” (OUT we)! and 
published amongst his adherents, who made it a matter 
for mirth, read it in their assemblies, and fell to mocking 
and derision. But the all-wise God is very patient, and 
be thou likewise patient, for “rerily God is with the 
forbearing.” 
Well— 


“Tf thon art in sooth Sikandar, be the Dawning of the Day, 
That everywhere thereafter may the Glory with thee stay,”? 


and hear some few words as to the discerning power of 
the eyes of His Holiness the Martyr, and what mood 
came over him when he had but once glanced at that 
holy epistle. For this Ahmad, after seeing the unbelief 
of all these doctors, turned his face towards the mosque 
of His Holiness the Martyr, whose presence he entered at 
the moment when he was concluding the prayer, and was 
seated near the mihrdb facing the congregation; for some 

1 Of course there is a double meaning in this title. Daggw’l-Bab means 
hago ate | at the gate,’ und also ‘‘the emashing’’ or “breaking up of the 

2 ‘This couplet occurs near the ng of Book fi of the Mathnaet (ed. 
* dla’ w'd-Dawla, p. 106, 1. 6). In it rune— 
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of his followers were students, and so, after concluding 
the prayer, he was wont to lecture and give them a lesson. 
Most of his congregation, however, having recited the 
prayer, had departed to their homes to resume their 
business; yet were there some four hundred persons, men 
and women, still present in the mosque. One of these was 
my own brother, who was named ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali; and he 
witnessed what took place in the mosque, and it is from 
his account that I describe it. He said that just as they 
were preparing for the lecture, this Ahmad brought the 
blessed mandate of His Holiness [the Bab] (great and 
glorious is He!) and placed it in the hands of His 
Holiness the Martyr, who opened it; and no sooner had 
his eyes lighted on that noble script than the colour left 
his face, and he fell into the strangest state, so that for 
about two minutes he remained thus, as one bereft of 
speech and beyond bodily sensation, as if blotted out and 
unconscious of himself. All those present were watching 
his state, apprehensive of what catastrophe this might be 
which bad so disturbed his composure; and therefore were 
the hearts of those present likewise troubled, 

But after this His Holiness raised his head, and, after 
perusing the holy script, rubbed his finger in the dust on 
the wall, and, turning towards the congregation, cried in 
a loud voice: “‘O ye who are present! know and be aware 
that I give good tidings to you, both such of you as are 
present and such as are absent, of the appearance of that 
Son of Truth whom all creatures in the world await, and 
who is now become manifest. This holy epistle which 
I hold in my hand is from that Most Great Light; and if 
the writer thereof regards me even so much as I regard 
the dust upon this finger which I rubbed upon the wall, 
my position and rank before the Lord will rise to so high 
a degree as to surpass description. And I, whom ye see 
to be endowed with such knowledge and virtue, and whom 
ye know to be faithful in word and deed, I, with all my 
knowledge and virtue, do believe in that Sun of Truth on 
merely once beholding this noble script and these wondrous 
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verses (LT) which He hath inscribed therein. Where- 
fore let everyone who loves me and deems my word true 
believe in Him, even as I have believed, for this is that 
same Promised Deliverer (25=y0 *.so¢e) whom all creatures 
await, and who hath now appeared. This know for a 
surety, and be apprised thereof.” Then he began to read 
the wondrous verses of that blessed epistle in a loud voice, 
while all the congregation present in the mosque gave 
ear, so that you would have said that they heard from 
their Lord in his speech the cry of “ Am I not thy Lord?” 
and to that appeal of “Am I not?” with one accord 
responded “Yea!” and bowed themselves in thankful 
worship to God. You have probably heard that tradition, 
recorded from what was said formerly, to the effect that 
in the Day of Resurrection a Bridge (_&!,) will be set 
up, finer than a hair and sharper than a sword, and that 
there will be some who will cross like lightning over that 
Bridge. The meaning of this tradition of yore was made 
plain by those who were present in that mosque, for four 
handred persons had no sooner heard these wondrous verses 
than they prostrated themselves in worship. Others there 
were who were not present in the mosque when these 
wondrous verses were read; but those who were present 
communicated this matter on that same day to those who 
were absent, who likewise responded “ Yea,” and bowed 
themselves in thankful worship before God, being convinced 
becanse of the whole-hearted devotion which they had in 
sooth and sincerity towards His Holiness the Martyr. 

To be brief, it was no more than the twinkling of an eye 
ere some three thousand persons simultaneously and without 
interval believed in that Most Great Light, and, in short, 
the murmur of enthusiasm of the believers filled the city 
of Zanjan as though the Resurrection had come on that 
day. In short, such trepidation fell on all the unbelievers 
as one cannot describe, for they wondered what had taken 
place amongst these people that this tumultuous excitement 
had thus suddenly fallen upon them. And when they 
learned that it was still the same story of those holy 
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epistles which this Ahmad had brought from Shiraz, then, 
in their hatred and malice, they ground their teeth like 
hungry wolves, though occasion was denied to them on 
every side, For thereafter day by day humility and 
reverence increased and extended, and whosoever had in 
his heart so much as a spark of the Light of Faith was 
irresistibly drawn to believe. 

Thereafter His Holiness the Martyr wrote a letter in 
answer to that blessed epistle to the Holy Presence of the 
Point of Revelation (great and glorious is He!), wherein, 
after discharging thanks and prayer and praise, he detailed 
the matter of the conversion of the people of Zanjin, and 
their number. Thereat was His Holiness [the Bab] (great 
and glorious is He!) filled with joy, and thenceforth he 
continually sent books and writings to His Holiness the 
Martyr, so that the enthusiasm and devotion of the people 
of Zanjin continued to wax and increase day by day, until 
matters reached such a point that all the believers, without 
fear or apprehension, used openly to read, in the mosques, 
in the pulpits, in their houses, and in the public thorough- 
fares, the exhortations, prayers, and verses of the Point of 
Revelation (may God give him Peace!) with sweetness 
and joy. 

At length news came that His Holiness [the Bab] had 
been exiled to the Castle of Maki, and that He was to pass 
through the town of Zanjan. Thereat a violent commotion 
fell upon the town of Zanjin, some of the believers being 
grieved because of His arrest, and others gladdened by 
the hope of meeting Him; and they were perplexed as to 
what they should do, At length some of the leading 
believers met together and waited on His Holiness the 
Martyr, asking him to grant them permission to deliver 
the Point of Revelation, so soon as He should be come 
there, from the hands of His oppressors, and not suffer 
them to bear Him away, but rather mete out to them the 
chastisement they merited. ‘We accept,” they added, 
““whatever may be enjoined on us by that King, and will 
strive in His way so long as we have life.” 
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But His Holiness [the Martyr] answered them, saying: 
“You are not permitted [so to act], for I am not empowered 
to accord you this permission, but only that Holy Being; 
and what shall anyone venture to command in the presence 
of so Supreme a Light, or what permission shall he give, 
seeing that it is for that Holy Being alone to permit? In 
the presence of such a Being we have neither authority 
over anyone, nor power to accord permission to anyone; 
for how should we dare even to breathe before Him?” 
Then he bade them be patient until that Holy Being should 
Himself come, when they could prefer this request to 
Himself (may God keep Him in Peace!), and see what 
He would direct. 

So they went away until, after some few days, [His 
Holiness the Bab] arrived, accompanied by twenty horse- 
men, of whom the actual chief was named Darvish ‘Ali, 
who was groom of the bedchamber (4s ('73) to 
Muhammad Shah. According to what the narrator tells, 
this man was good-natured and well-disposed, inasmuch as 
he conducted that Most Great Light with perfect respect- 
fulness and seemly behaviour, not causing sorrow to that 
Holy Being in any way, though, being under the King’s 
orders, he had no option [but to obey]. Yet had he not 
escorted Him, perchance greater favour would have been 
accorded him on the part of the Lord; but, in brief, thus 
was it ordained by the Divine Decree. But let me be 
brief, and return to the matter of that Most Great Light 
(great and glorious is He!). 

When His Holiness [the Bab] had set his holy feet in 
the Land of the Supreme, peace, quiet, and tranquillity 
departed from all the believers of Zanjin, who were con- 
sidering in what way they might, perchance, obtain the 
honour of meeting that Most Great Light. But His 
Holiness, fearing lest a great disturbance might arise, did 
not grant permission to any of His followers to visit Him, 
and many believers were [in consequence] filled with 
despair, though they had no option but to acquiesce, for 
thus was it ordained on the part of God. 
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After this, His Holiness the Martyr privily despatched 
a letter to the presence of His Holiness (great and glorious 
is He!) containing the following proposal: “In case that 
Holy Being is disposed to escape, let Him but issue His 
commands, for all the believers wait on that Holy Being, 
and are ready to carry out aught that He may enjoin.” But 
His Holiness, after perusing this letter, did not accord this 
permission in His reply, but wrote: “This thing is not 
expedient, lest a great tumult arise. Let the faithful abide 
in their own places, and not stir thence: for the Eternal Lord 
Himself sufficeth for all His creatures, neither hath He who 
ubideth unceasingly on His self-supported Throne, any need 
of help from them.” 

Now when His Holiness the Martyr had received in 
the answer to his letter such instructions, the vehemence 
of the faithful was somewhat abated, though they made 
great endeavours not to be debarred from the visitation of 
that Holy Being, so that most of them went forth from 
the city and hid themselves by the way, that perchance 
they might behold the blessed countenance of that Most 
Great Light. Yet even this was not vouchsafed them, save 
in the case of three persons, to whom it was permitted to 
behold Him. Of these three, one still lives; and his name 
is Nir Muhammad. 

To be brief, let us leave these, and hear now somewhat 
of the arrest of His Holiness the Martyr. It chanced that 
almost immediately after His Holiness [the Bab] (great and 
glorious is He!) had set His holy feet outside the gate of 
Zanjin, and was departing, twenty horsemen, who had 
been appointed by Muhammad Shah to be on the watch 
to arrest His Holiness the Martyr whenever they saw him 
alone in his house, and to bring him to Tihran with all 
speed, [arrived]. And all the followers of His Holiness 
the Martyr were [at this juncture] dispersed, running 
hither and thither in the town and the [surrounding] 
country, hoping that they might perhaps catch a glimpse 
of their Beloved; and it was as though that day was the 
day of “Woe, and alas!” for it seemed as though they. 
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were turned aside from all thought of self or other, save 
only to obtain one glance of their Beloved, and the birds 
of their spirits were fluttering in the air of the Beloved, 
while they recked not of home and place and nest, being 
overpowered with the ardour of their love for Him. And 
so these horsemen, making a sudden descent on the house 
of Hig Holiness the Martyr, arrested him, and, hastily 
setting him upon a horse, started at a gallop for Tihran, 
where Muhammad Shih had him placed under suryeillance 
in the house of one of his lords. 

So when the believers, disappointed of their hopes, returned 
each to his home, and became aware of what had befallen 
His Holiness the Martyr, wailing and lamentation fell 
upon them all at this double catastrophe which had over- 
taken them, this trouble and calamity which had suddenly 
befallen them. And so for some days they continued thus 
in wailing and lamentation, having no resource of any kind, 
until a year had elapsed from this occurrence, when tidings 
came that the bird of Muhammad Shah's spirit had flowa 
from the cage of his body, and that, in consequence of his 
death, confusion prevailed at Tihran, no one heeding 
another, but each engrossed in the thought of his own 
peril and the preservation of his own property. So, when 
His Holiness the Martyr saw the arena open, and perceived 
that none observed him on any side, he bade his servants 
(for he had two servants, natives of Zanjan, the one named 
Muhammad ‘Ali and the other Sa’il) procure three horses; 
and they went and, in some way or other, managed to 
procure the horses, and His Holiness mounted and galloped 
away towards the town of Zanjan. 

Now when he was come within two stages of Zanjan, 
to a village which they call Khurram-daré, he sent his 
two servants on before him to Zanjan to convey the news 
to his partisans, that they might prepare to escort him 
in, and to give the good news to all the faithful. So they 
came and apprised all the faithful, who became with one 
accord joyful and glad; and thereafter most of them came 
out these two stages to meet him, and some even prepared 
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sacrifices, Thus, two days later, he entered Zanjan with 
this multitude of followers; and ere he had passed through 
the city gate, his partisans, male and female, all came forth 
from the gate to mect him, and, in brief, from the gate 
to the door of his house some three hundred offerings 
were slain. Indeed, the matter reached such s pass that 
several of his followers led out their children by the hand 
to sacrifice them, but His Holiness the Martyr did not 
accord permission, and refused to consent to this.’ And 
so at last, with a thousand clamourings and demonstrations 
of enthusiasm, they brought him into his own house. 

To be brief, for several days they feasted one another 
and made merry, to the vexation of their enemies, and 
thenceforth, day by day, the enthusiastic love and devotion 
of his followers continued to increase. Every Friday, when 
His Holiness the Martyr went to the Friday prayer, they 
set him and his son Muhammad Huseyn on their horses 
with a thousand manifestations of reverence and respect, 
and escorted him, to the number of three or four hundred 
persons, going before and behind, to the Mosque. And 
the Mosque was divided down the midst into two portions, 
whereof the women occupied one and the men the other, 
so that they stood in ranks which extended even into the 
court of the Mosque, and performed their prayers behind 
His Holiness. And, because of the multitude of his 
followers, mukabbira' cried [the fakbir] in each of the 
seven parishes, and, after completing it, ascended into 
their pulpits and preached. 

Now the manner in which these people disposed them- 
selves in the Mosque was as follows: The poor sat on the 
right? side of the pulpit, and the rich op the left side; 
and I myself repeatedly beheld in my childhood that His 
Holiness, when preaching, ever turned his face towards 
the poor, only at times glancing towards the rich. And 


' As the Babi tekdir, or of  Alfdhu akbar,” ings tae to the 
Mubammadan asin, #0 the Babi wubebdir is equivalent to the Mubammadas 
ty arr, 


* That is to say, in the place of honour, 
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he always preached in a loud voice, so that all the faithful 
might hear; and after he had risen up from his discourse, 
his followers brought him back with the same reverence 
and respect, and then returned [to their homes], leaving 
him in his place. 

To be brief, matters continued thus with His Holiness 
and his followers for a long while, until one day by chance 
one of the partisans of His Holiness the Martyr, by name 
‘Abdu'l-‘Ali, had an altercation with another man, sn 
unbeliever, called Abu'l-Qisim. And this Abu’l-Qasim, 
who was not of the Friends, first drew a dagger on him 
to inflict a wound on his body; but ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali deftly 
anticipated him, drew his dagger more quickly, and 
wounded him in the body. Now I had a brother 
named Naqd ‘Ali who chanced to be present at that 
ultercation, and he also, both for the sake of this man 
and also for the sake of the Friends, drew his dagger and 
gave assistance to ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali. So the cries and clamour 
rose high, but several of the malignants who were not of 
the Friends assembled, arrested ‘Abdu'l-‘Ali, and then would 
have arrested Naqd ‘Ali also, but he eluded them and fled. 

So they dragged ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali before Amir Aslan Khan, 
the Governor of Zanjin, who ordered him to be cast into 
prison, after which he bade his Farrdsh-bdshi go and seize 
Naqd ‘Ali and bring him also [before him]. In short, 
thereupon the farrdshes raided our house to arrest Nagd 
‘Ali, but he, with two other brothers, escaped and was not 
caught, although they even despatched several horsemen after 
them, who went some stages fin pursuit]; but, finding 
no trace of them, returned. But on the day when they 
raided our housg, they seized my father instead of my 
brother, and brought him also before Amir Aslin Khan, 
who sentenced him too to imprisonment. Since, however, 
he was the head-man (Kedkhudd) of the district, he was 
kept in prison only two or three days, after which they 
released him, though they exacted from him a fine of 
one hundred gold pieces (ashrafi) by reason of his son’s 
participation in the strife. 
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After this, the man ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali remained in prison for 
about a month, and no one inquired [/it, went] after 
him; until, after a month, several of the faithful went 
and petitioned His Holiness the Martyr to vouchsafe them 
a letter, which one should carry to Amir Aslan Khan, to 
secure the release of ‘Abdu'l-‘Ali and bring him back to 
them. So His Holiness the Martyr was graciously pleased 
to write a letter, which he gave to one of his followers 
whose name was Mir Jalil, a very brave and stout-hearted 
young man. So he took the letter, kissed it, put it to 
his eyes, and set off, alone and unaccompanied, taking 
none other with him. So when he was come into the 
presence of Amir Aslin Khan, he bowed his head, handed 
over the letter of His Holiness to Amir Aslin Khan, and 
stood before him awaiting his answer. So Amir Aslan 
Khan took the letter of His Holiness; and, when he had 
read it, he fell into a violent rage, and, turning his face 
towards Mir Jalil, said: “If I be governor of this province 
on behalf of the king, I know my own business, with 
which no one else shall meddle or interfere. Go and tell 
him [who sent you] that the Amir has not granted [the 
prisoner's} release, but says, ‘The affairs of the people of 
this city are in my hands, and have nothing to do with 
anyone else.’” 

So this man Mir Jalil, seeing that it was useless to reply, 
came back and communicated the Amir’s answer, exactly 
as he had given it, to His Holiness the Martyr. Then His 
Holiness the Martyr again wrote another note, saying: 
“This man belongs to me; be good enough to forgive me 
his fault, and I will consent to pay whatever fine may be 
required of him.” Then he gave this note into the hands 
of this same Mir Jalil, and bade him say: “ You must 
certainly release him ; and I will submit to any punishment 
which you may inflict.” 

Then Mir Jalil took this letter and again brought it 
into the presence of the Amir, who, after reading it, fell 
into a rage and passion even more violent than before, and 
answered with hatred and enmity, saying: “The answer 
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is the same as that which was given before. Go and say 


that I have not set him free.” But this time this young 
man Mir Jalil, filled with anger like a roaring lion, turned 
right round, set his face towards the door of the prison, 
and, amidst all the farrdshes and farrdsh-bashia and myr- 
midons of the court, cried out, saying: ‘ Whosoever is 
weary of his life, let him set his footsteps towards [us]!’’* 
Then he turned to the prison-door, and, taking hold of the 
door-handle, broke it open by sheer strength of arm, entered 
the prison, and set free therefrom all [the prisoners], from 
the murderers down to those guilty of every [minor] crime. 
He also carried off ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali; and, setting all these 
before him, moved off, himself following after them, through 
all the myrmidons of the court, like a lion carrying off his 
prey, crying the while that none who should move from 
his place might deem his life his own. Thus did this 
lion-hearted man come through the midst of two or three 
hundred persons, not one of whom, for fear of his life, 
dared approach him, until he had set free all those 
prisoners, brought ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali into the presence of His 
Holiness the Martyr, and related to him what had hap- 
pened. And His Holiness smiled and said, “ What has 
happened is for the best.’’ 

Now, at the very moment when Mir Jalil was breaking 
open the door of the prison-house, the farrdshes ran to 
Amir Aslin Khan, and informed him, saying: “ Mir Jalil 
is breaking open the prison: what do you command?” 
When Amir Aslin Kbin heard this news, his position was 
as that of an ass lying in the mud. He plunged into the 
sea of thought, but was unable to issue any instructions as 
to how he should be dealt with: firstly, because he had 
already heard of Mir Jalil’s courage, and knew that, in 
what way soever he might command him to be arrested, 
he would not quit the door until he had slain several 
Jarrdshes ; secondly, he reflected that harm would surely 


* The MS. has—o'ih spe sesh tl os os sh _nf a. There scemis to be an 
cuban afir.o, whisk Sse aahuasocin io ee 
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accrue to himself from ordering his arrest, that these 
people would attack him, and that then neither he nor his 
court would remain. Moved by these considerations, he 
swallowed down his anger, and was unable to issue any 
explicit order respecting this man, although inwardly he was 
immersed in the sea of thought as to how he should gratify 
his hatred and enmity, and continued devising plans to meet 
this crisis until a whole day had elapsed since the event. 

So, when it was the next day, he convened all the doctors 
of Zanjin, entertained them at a banquet, and related to 
them in full this affair of Mir Jalil, in order that they 
might find a remedy for his distress. And they, because 
from of old they harboured an inward grudge and hatred 
against His Holiness the Martyr, fastened upon this occur- 
rence [us a pretext], and, assembled in solemn conclave, 
decided that it was expedient for them all to pass sentence 
of death upon him, and to forward this sentence, sealed 
with their seals, to Nasiru’d-Din Shah, who would send an 
army to put an end to His Holiness the Martyr and his 
followers. 

So all the doctors, being agreed as to the expediency of 
this course of action, sealed the warrant and. declaration 
sentencing His Holiness the Martyr and all his followers 
to death, setting forth the conduct of Mir Jalil towards 
Aslin Kban, and falsely alleging against His Holiness the 
Martyr sundry breaches of the Law. All these things they 
set down in writing in this statement, which they then 
gave to Amir Aslin Khan, who sealed it, placed it in an 
envelope, and forwarded it to Tihran, to Nasiru’d-Dio 
Shih. O ye who see with just eyes! behold these doctors, 
who toiled for many years, labouring and striving to acquire 
theological science (s-\e>-| +), whereby they should be 
fitted to sit at the administration of justice, to give effect to 
God’s commands, and to guide mankind in the Faith of 
God's Apostle, imagining within their unclean hearts that 
they were doing God good service and pronouncing sentence 
according to His Will! For these men, quitting the re- 
ligion of God’s Apostle, and acting contrary to the dictates 














of His Law, command and cause the blood of some thousands: 
of their fellow-creatures to be shed. See to what a pitch 
the wickedness of their hearts had attained, that, for the 
suke of a moment's authority in the Amir’s presence, for 
the sake of a moment's self-indulgence at his banquet, they 
were ready to bring about the death of several thousand 
persons, innocent or guilty, not reflecting—such was the 
wickedness of their hearts and the blindness of their inward 
sight—that all these people, whose blood was to be shed 
on the ground, as though they were no more than ants or 
locusts, were Musulmans, who had not left the faith of 
God’s Apostle. Who caused the death of those who 
perished in consequence of this sentence, who are answer- 
able for their blood, and who brought about this great 
mischief? Yet, if thou lookest, these doctors did commit, 
according to their own imagining, no great fault in pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on all these people, for it 
seems that perchance they had not marked the meaning of 
that verse which the Lord of the Universe hath revealed 
in the Qur'an: “ Whosoerer slayeth one soul, it is as though 
he had slain all mankind” [Qur. v, 35]. “So those who 
have wrought evil shall know,” saith the Almighty, * with 
what a turn they shall be turned {” [Qur. xxvi, 224]. 

In short, in every cycle the Lord of the Universe hath 
made manifest the Manifestation of the Sun of His Will, 
to guide His people into the Way of God, so that He may 
deliver men from the fire of separation, and bring them 
into the Paradise of Union with Him. But no sooner hath 
the Sun of Truth shone forth from its horizon than the 
Devil also, clothing himself in raiment of sanctity of the 
former dye,’ prepares himself in all lands for that deceiving 
which is of his essential nature, so that, when the Dawn 
of the Effulgence of the Sun of Truth appears, in whatever 
land It may rise, he too, aided by his Progeny, displays the 


‘The MS. hat —dody Wy IS de elt oll, The third word must he 
The meaning By rcaig and the Inter eneniation seas to me pete ie 
The meaning is ““sanctinunious garb coloured with [the ideas, forms, and 
phraseology of] the previous [and now abrogated} dispensation.” 
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darkness of his denial in opposition to the light of that 
Sun of Truth, even as is seen in this dispensation. For 
whoever hath in his heart so much as a particle of the 
light of faith, or of the desire to please God, would not, 
by reason of the tenderness of his heart, be willing to cause 
even an ant to stamble beneath his feet, much less to slay 
it; while another, bidding his heart acquiesce in so grievous 
a mischief, wherein he brings about the death of a hundred 
thousand innocent and godly persons, doth yet deem him- 
self a divine, while knowing that none save Eternal God 
can create so much as a single hair on the head of one of 
His creatures. How can he pronounce sentence of death 
on all these creatures of God, not even reflecting— It is 
the Lord who hath called them into being: how, then, 
shall I cause their blood to be shed?” 

Now this statement which I set down in writing I have 
not heard from another, but have seen with mine own eyes; 
and I declare that these divines, in that great trouble, came 
forth and cried in the midst of that concourse of people: 
“© people! to-day is the day of war for the faith! Ye 
must strive in the way of your religion.” And so, having 
made men’s bosoms shields for the arrows of great affliction, 
they themselves turned aside, and in their own luxurious 
abodes bade their servants bring in the samorar, and set 
the best Austrian tea of the finest quality to draw, because, 
forsooth, they had been put to much trouble by going forth 
amidst the throng of people, and were tired! Then, 
reclining on their cushions, they would open their books 
to look up doubtful points connected with the menstrual 
discharges and the lochia.!| In short they themselves sat 
thus, taking their ease and busied with their own comfort, 
while so many fellow -creatures, urged on by them to 
religious warfure, fell to the ground in that strife like ants 
or grasshoppers, Neither did this trouble them to the 


1 That is, with the isolation and purification which theso necessitate according 
to Shitite Law. See Querry’s Droit Mumtman, vol. i, pp. 19-22 and 27, The 
minute legislation of the Shi‘ite doctors on these and i matters is a constant 
butt of Babi ridicule. 
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extent of a mustard-seed, but they continued to busy them- 
selves only with their own comfort. And had this religious 
war been against such as denied their faith, and law, and 
scripture, there had been no harm; but this war was 
against those who cried like themselves: “ There ts no god 
but God, Muhammad is the Apostie of God, ‘Ali is the Friend 
of God!” Moreover, if you regard the obvious aspect 
of the matter, God Himself is witness what hair-splitting 
refinements in matters connected with the Law of the 
Qur'an and the Faith of Islam were made at that time 
by His Holiness the Martyr, such as were beyond the power 
of every one of the doctors of that province. For I myself, 
being then but a child, observed, according to my under- 
standing, how in certain matters no one so enforced the Law 
of the Qur'an; for it was due to the firmness of his rule 
that none dared transgress the path of the Law, or commit 
any vile or evil deed. Thus he had enacted that wine 
should not be sold in any district, because, firstly, this thing 
is forbidden in the Law, and, secondly, whoever drinks it 
will commit evil deeds. And there were certain Christian 
merchants who used to sell wine, and he sent some of his 
followers to break all their wine-jars and pour out the wine, 
nor did one of them, for fear of himself, venture to utter 
a word. 

In short, under his jurisdiction, Zanjan was purified in 
every way which you can conceive from unnatural crimes 
and fornications, and such things as are forbidden by 
Religion and Law, and all those people who were devoted 
to His Holiness were ever intent, in sincere humility and 
self-abasement, on their devotions, neither did they neglect 
by so much as a moment the seasons of prayer and fasting, 
nor did one of his men omit his devotions or tolerate any 
misdeed which infringed the Law. Yet still, notwith- 
standing all this, the divines set on foot all this ado about 
His Holiness, pronouncing sentence of death on him, and 
not only on him but on his followers, and sealing the 
declaration and forwarding it to Nasiru’d-Din Shah. And 
he, being in the first pride of youth and but recently seated 





_at prayer, the Musulmans, knowing in advance that he 
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on the throne, and reading this document, containing the 
declarations of the divines and the Governor of the province, 
couched in such a strain, thought within himself: “* Yes, 
the Babis have indeed risen in rebellion, have taken 
possession of Zanjin, and have issued and put in force 
orders contrary to our Law, wherefore they are infidels, 
their lives and property are forfeit, and Nasira’d-Din Sbah, 
Pivot of the World, must devise means for dealing with 
these enemies of religion, lest the faith and Law of Islam 
be trodden under foot,” and so forth. 

So, to be brief, Nasiru’d-Din Shah, when he had read 
this document, wherein a thousand absurd calumnies were 
falsely and untruly hurled at His Holiness and recorded 
in writing against him, had been moved to anger, and had 
ordered the advance of an army [against Zanjan]. So 
several regiments of soldiers, with their officers and a few 
guns, were despatched by Nasiru’d-Din Shah to Zanjan 
to dispose of this holy cause ; and on the first night of the 
month of Rajab, a.u. 1265 [= May 23, 1849],' was the 
beginning of the fighting, when the army of Nasiru’d-Din 
Shah entered the city of Zanjin. 

Now on the morrow they ordered a herald to make pro- 
clamation in the market, saying: “ This is the Governor's 
order, that the Musulmians shall separate themselves from 
the Babis, for the fighting is about to begin.” So every 
one sought for himself a place and abode, and they separated 
one from the other. 

Now His Holiness the Martyr used to go every Friday 
to public worship, and on the next Friday, according to his 
former habit, he again went to prayer. But while he was 





would go forth on the Friday to pray, thought within 
themselves to assemble and slay and put to the sword all 
the Babis while they were engaged in their devotions. 
They therefore prepared to give effect to this plan, and, 
assembling every man noted for his strength, and every 


« 
1 This is an error, The should be a.m. 1266 [=May 13, 1850}. Seo Ae 
my translation of the New Hutory, p. 144 and n. 2. 4 
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bold youth in the city of Zanjan, they advanced in mass, 
followed by the several regiments of soldiers which Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah had sent, intending to kill His Holiness the 
Martyr, together with all his followers, at their prayers 
in the Mosque, and then to return. But when they had 
begun to go thither, one of the friends, outstripping them, 
brought tidings of this matter to His Holiness in the 
Mosque, saying: “Even now they are marching to the 
attack, and they will rush upon you to slay you all, so be 
prepared!” And the Bibis had not yet completed the 
noonday prayer. 

Now there was a man called Mir Salah who had two 
brothers besides himself, the one named Mir Jalil and the 
other Mir Riza. This Mir Jalil was the same man who 
had, at the beginning of this affair, broken open the door 
of Amir Aslin Khan’s prison. All three brothers were 
endowed with great courage. At the moment when all 
these people were preparing to attack, three of the followers 
of His Holiness the Martyr were not at the prayers, having 
probably been left [outside] as sentinels to be on the look 
out lest anything should happen. Of these three, one was 
named Sheykh Muhammad, who was muwezzin to His Holi- 
ness the Martyr; another was the above-mentioned Mir 
Salah; and the third they called « Janab-i-Sheykh.” That 
brave man whose name was Mir Salah, hearing so much, 
that the people were preparing to attack, at once dashed 
forth, prompted by the zeal of his manhood, from the door 
of the Mosque, in order to oppose this host, lest they 
should inflict some injury on His Holiness the Martyr and 
the rest while they were at prayer. These, However, were 
still distant some fifty or sixty paces from the door of the 
Mosque when Mir Salah, alone and unaccompanied, came 
forth, and raised from his very heart a cry of “Yq 
Sahibu’s-Zamén,” inspired by such zeal, courage, and 
valour as caused the limbs of these people to tremble with 
apprehension; for they thought that perhaps all the 
followers of His Holiness the Martyr had been warned, 
and were coming upon them sword in hand. 
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So, being thus filled with fear for their lives, all these 
people turned their faces to flight, and departed ; and those 
who led them, although before it had seemed to outward 
appearance that one might have withstood a hundred, yet 
at that time turned to flee from fear of the shout of one. 
And of those who formed this vanguard, one was Pahlavan 
Asadu’llah, another Pablavan Qurbian ‘Ali, another Pahlavan 
Sheykh ‘Ali, another Pahlavan Sadiq, and another Hasan- 
‘Ali, all of whom were men who passed in Zanjan as being 
most brave and valorous, for which reason they had been 
placed in the vanguard of all that host. 

Now there was a longish lane close to the Mosque of* 
His Holiness the Martyr, and along this the assailants 
fled until they reached the end of it. There Pablavan 
Asadu’llah cast a glance behind him, expecting to see 
all the Babis, sword in hand, pursuing them; instead of 
which he saw that one solitary individual who, sword in 
hand, was following them with cries of “Ya Sahibu’s-Zaman.” 
So when Pablavan Asadu'llah saw that none but this one 
man had drawn the sword against them, he took courage, 
and cried out: “O women! whither do ye flee from before 
one man? Turn back!’? And when the mob heard his 
ery, they turned their heads, and saw that there was not 
a soul in the lane save this one man, whereat they all 
plucked up courage, and came to @ halt. Then they saw 
this man continue to advance towards them, roaring like 
« male lion, and making no more account of all these 
people than of a guat; and he swiftly came towards the 
edge of the crowd. Then Pahlavan Asadu'llah, plucking 
up his courage, raised his shield over his head, and hurled 
himself on Mir Salah’s sword-blade. The narrator of this 
incident of the sword-stroke which he delivered told me 
himself, confirming it with an oath, as follows: “I, myself,” 
said he, “was in the midst of that crowd, and saw Mir 
Salah, so soon as he was within striking distance, bring 
down his sword like lightning on the shield of Pahlavan 
Asadu'llah so that his shield was cleft in two over his 
head, and one half of it fell to the right and the other 
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to the left, while his four fingers were cut off, and the 
sword lighted on his head.”' And when Pahlavan 
Asadu’llah felt his hand deal such a blow, he sank down on 
the ground, crying: “One blow of the sword has done for 
me: do not strike again!’’ So Mir Salih left him on the 
ground and turned upon the mob, who, having seen him 
strike such a stroke, did not venture near him, but drew 
back. And alk those men of might [ pah/acdn-ha] who had 
led the vanguard looked to their own reckoning, and not 
one of them dared to cross his path; but, seeing themselves 
held in check, they cried out to stone him. Then all the 
*mob began to cast stones at one single solitary individual, so 
that, as the narrator used to say, “some thousand men 
encompassed him on every side, and pelted him with stones, 
so that even the women cast stones upon him from the 
roof.” And in whatever direction that brave man charged, 
the mob made way for him, casting stones at him from afar. 

In short, they felled him to the ground, stunned by 
the stones which they rained upon him. Then, when they 
saw that he had not life enough left in him to stand up, 
they advanced, and, all drawing their daggers, smote 
him on the head and body until they had accomplished 
his martyrdom. 

Now these two men who had been placed as sentries at 
the door of the Mosque, hearing this turmoil of strife and 
clamour of war, came forth also from the Mosque, intending 
to go to the help of Mir Salah. Then they, too, drawing 
their swords, directed their steps towards the army; and 
when they came over agvinst it, they saw that Mir Salah 
had already suffered martyrdom. And the cowardly mob 
pelted these two also with stones from a distance, and 
slew them also; for they accomplished the martyrdom of 


* The original text runs—jtas sh ay po CAO Nery v9 ob 3 Lol eat Nee 
suti. I think that the words p» 6) jye have been repeated throngh 
inadvertence, and should be omitted. If not, the meaning may be—** While 
his four fingers were split, and the sword stopped [or stuck] at the root of the 
four fingers.” It is not clear whether the words of the narrator here cited 
conse at this point or farther on, 
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the mu’ezzin [Sheykh Muhammad], and took captive the 
other Sheykh, after that they had inflicted on him several 
wounds. 

At the time when these three men went forth from the 
Mosque, His Holiness the Martyr was still at prayer, having 
not yet finished his devotions. Hand he been aware of what 
was taking place, grievous mischief would have resulted on 
that day; but these three had gone forth suddenly and 
without the knowledge [of their friends]. So after they 
had dispersed from their devotions and had come forth 
from the Mosque, and had heard all this matter, they 
sorrowed greatly; and when their grief had somewhat 
subsided, they desired to march with drawn swords 
against the mob, and to avenge these three victims upon 
all these people. But His Holiness the Martyr, reflecting 
that if he should grant permission [for this] by declaring 
a religious war, in any case three or four hundred persons 
would perish, did not deem it expedient [so to do], and 
withheld his permission. 

But as for the Sheykh whom the mob had taken captive, 
they dragged him with a thousand insults into the presence 
of Amir Aslan Khan, who, after sundry unworthy maledic- 
tions, said: “If” (God pardon me for repeating the words) 
“thou wilt curse the Founder of thy religion and Mulla 
Muhammad Ali” (that is to say, His Holiness the Martyr), 
“TJ will not slay thee.” But that brave man, putting aside 
fear and hope alike, replied ; “Curses be upon thine own foul 
nature, even unto seventy generations of thy forbears, for 
that they have been instrumental in producing a bastard 
like thee, who hast brought about such great mischief and 
trouble!” Then Amir Aslin Khan, overcome with fury, 
drew his sword from his side, and struck him with all 
his might upon the mouth; and I myself saw the Sheykh’s 
mouth laid open from ear to ear. Then he commanded 
the people to strike; and each one of that ungenerous mob, 
each with the dagger that he had in his hand, struck him 
on the head and body; so that a carpenter’s adze had 
inflicted a wound which had penetrated his head to the 
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depth of four fingers, and had broken in two and there 
remained. In short they accomplished his martyrdom also, 
and cast his naked body out into the square to be a warning 
and terror to the people. 

Now this beginning of hostilities fell on a Friday, and 
thus did the whole matter of strife become defined, and 
the streets which gave passage were blocked on either side, 
and all intercourse was cut off [between the two parts 
of the town]. Then guns and muskets were brought into 
play, and on every high vantage-ground stockades were 
constructed on both sides; and on their side each stockade 
was entrusted to a captain or a major, while on our side 
also His Holiness the Martyr entrusted each stockade to 
some brave champion, and likewise nineteen men who 
should be under his authority. In short, they divided the 
town of Zanjan into two parts: in the eastern part was 
His Holiness the Martyr with his followers, and in the 
western part abode the other people. And it was by the 
Lord of the Universe also that the matter was thus deter- 
mined, as to which party, even in the world of appearance, 
should be on the eastern side and which on the western, 
which on the right hand and which on the left! Yet 
are these people far from [apprehending] this matter, but 
remain benighted. 

Let me be brief, however, and not let my subject slip 
from the band. The city of Zanjan has but one bazaar, 
which, beginning at the Tihran gate, ends close to the 
Tabriz gate. This bazaar, also, they had cut in two, so that 
the part towards the Tihrin gate, which is to the east, 
was in the hands of His Holiness the Martyr and his 
followers, while the Tabriz part, which is the western, was 
in the hands of his adversaries. But the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr had wholly suspended all buying and 


' For from the East comes the Dawn, the illumination both of hearts and 
horizons (3471, =U% (3 3}51!), while in the West is the setting and declination. 
‘The people of the right hand,’’ and ‘the people of the left hand,"’ in the 
ghee as in the Gospuls, signify the and the damned (Qur'an, Ivi, 

#eq.). 
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selling, and had placed the shop-goods in store; while on 
the other side some kept their shops open, and others closed 
them. My object in mentioning this is that you may know 
every detail of the matter, 

After this His Holiness the Martyr commanded his 
followers that they should all be as one fumily and one 
household, and that all things, from eatables to clothing, 
whatever there was, should be divided for use; and his 
followers did even as he had commanded, so that they even 
opened their houses to one another, and passed in and out 
in unity and concord, But since it was as yet but the 
first beginning of warfare, intercourse was still maintained 
between the two parties by some who were united outwardly 
by family ties and kinsmanship, nor were the channels of 
communication yet entirely cut between them. These com- 
munications continued for about a week, until the foolish 
divines attempted to take advantage of them in order to 
compass the death of His Holiness the Martyr; but the 
Lord of the Universe did not favour the desire wherewith 
their doctrine had inspired them, so that it did not succeed. 

Now the stratagem whereby they endeavoured to give 
effect to their designs was as follows. They instructed 
a certain man, haying promised to give him one hundred 
timdus im money, to go in disguise, and, by some means or 
other, to slay His Holiness the Martyr, and so return; 
“and we,” they added, “will treat you with honour and 
respect so long as you live.” 

So this accursed fellow acquiesced in this proposal, and 
went away to put on his disguise, in order to approach 
His Holiness the Martyr by some device and slay him. The 
scoundrel had grown up from his very childhood on the 
bread of His Holiness the Martyr, had been a servant in 
his house, and had paraded himself outwardly in the guise 
of the Friends; but in the inner world he was a devilish- 
minded bastard, the like of whom the eye of time hath 
not beheld; and his unclean name was Haji Dadish. To 
be brief, this accursed villain, on hearing the promise of 
a hundred fimdns in money, fell into foolish and brain-sick 

+.8.4.8. 1897, 52 
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fancies, imagining that he had undertaken an easy task, 
and so set off, like another Ibn Muljam,! to accomplish 
his work. : 

Now His Holiness the Martyr used still to go every 
Friday to the Mosque, and had not abandoned public 
prayer; but at the time of this occurrence he had ceased 
to go out to the Mosque, and had arranged to perform 
public prayer with his followers in his own house. And 
this villain had deferred his attempt to Friday, thinking 
that he might perhaps succeed in firing a shot at His 
Holiness the Martyr while he was at prayer, and might 
then flee. So he went and put on a woman’s dress, took 
with him a small gun, which he concealed about his 
person, and started off so us to arrive at the time when 
His Holiness the Martyr, having finished the public 
prayers, was seated on his stool and was exhorting the 
people. Now in the court of this building only men were 
seated, but on the roof round about it a number of women 
also; and this accursed fellow, having veiled his foul face, 
was seated amongst the company of women as a woman, 
awaiting his opportunity to fire his shot at His Holiness 
the Martyr, and then flee. Well speaks Mawlana [Jalalu’d- 
Din Rimi] on this subject in this couplet :— 


“God’s Grace deals gently with thee, till at last 
It shames thee, when the bearing-point is passed” 


To be brief, this accursed fellow was continually pro- 
truding the muzzle of his gun from beneath the woman’s 
wrapper which he wore, and, because of his nervousness, 
was in constant movement and agitation. Now there was 
sitting in front of him a certain brave woman, who, 
noticing the restlessness of this [supposed] woman, turned 
her face towards this accursed fellow to say, “ How restless 
you are!” Then her eye fell on the muzzle of the gun, 
which was protruded some two inches beyond the mantle, 
for the assassin was intending to fire. No sooner had this 


! ‘The name of the Khirijite who assassinated ‘Ali. 
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brave woman perceived this than she seized the muzzle of 
his gun, dragged it forth, and swiftly plucked the veil 
from his face, and saw that—good heavens!—the person 
had a beard! Then she caught hold of him, crying, 
“O, seize this accursed fellow”; and the crowd of women, 
hearing her cries, quickly surrounded him, hemmed him 
in, and tore the ciddar from his head, so that his bogey-! 
face was revealed, and all recognized him. Then these 
brave women, surrounding him, beat him with their fists 
on the face and head in a manner which baffles description ; 
and presently the men, informed by the cries and clamour 
of the women, arose and came up, and took him out of 
the women’s hands, and pounded his face and mouth 
beyond measure. After this they dragged him before His 
Holiness the Martyr, who, on raising his eyes, saw that 
it was none other than Haji Dadash, who had been 
& servant in his house, and whose ingratitude had reached 
this pitch. Then he said: “God curse thee and thy deed, 
and those who instigated thee to this deed! How ungrateful 
art thou become that thou hast stooped to so foul an act, 
not reflecting that thy very hair has grown out of the 
salt of this house, and withal thou art thus shameless and 
graceless!” Then [Haji Dadish] said, with tears and 
lamentations: “They led me astray after the manner of 
the Devil. Forgive me! I repent. Overlook my fault!” 
So His Holiness the Martyr, moved to pity by his 
lamentations and tears, overlooked his fault and released 
him; and the accursed wretch abode for some days 
amongst the believers, but afterwards, prompted by his 
accursedness, fled back [to the enemy], And thenceforth, 
in consequence of this occurrence, all intercourse between 
the two sides was cut off, the roads of communication 
were blocked, and the streets were barricaded at every 
int. 
Po be brief, war raged with the utmost fury for about 
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two months, both by day and night, so that not for ong 
single moment did men’s ears rest from the noise of 
cannons and muskets, and bullets constantly fell through 
the air like rain on every side, until matters reached such 
4 pass that the army sent by Nasiru’d-Din Shah was all 
finished off. So a courier was sent to Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
to tell him that the army was insufficient, and that he 
must send reinforcements. Then Nasiru’d-Din Shah again 
sent five thousand more troops under the command of the 
Sardar Babi Khan with several pieces of artillery. In 
short they sent to Zunjian seventeen cannons and two 
mortars; but these again, ere two or three months had 
elapsed, were finished up. Then several thousand troops 
were sent from Tabriz, but these also proved insufficient, 
Then, to make a long story short, they poured into the 
city of Zanjin some twenty thousand troops. from every 
side, from Uriimiyya, Hamadin, Garris, and sundry other 
towns; and still they did not suffice. Then they collected 
and brought up more than ten thousand irregulars' from 
the different districts of Khamsa, which is [the province 
wherein lies} Zanjin, but it availed nothing. In short, 
not a day or a night passed but two or three hundred men 
shed their blood like ants or grasshoppers; and if you 
have heard tell of “the Trouble of the Last Time,” it 
was even this which had come to pass, though none knew 
it snve those who knew. 

So matters dragged on, with the same turmoil and 
trouble, for some six months. And it was in the midst 
of the war that one named Farrukh Khan proposed before 
Nasiru’d-Din Shah in Tihrin to go with several horsemen 
and bring back the head of Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali. So 
the King granted him a few horsemen, and made him 
chief and commander over them, and sent them off. 

Now this ill-starred Farrukh Khin was the brother of 
that Suleyman Khan who afterwards suffered the candle- 


' The word 24s, not to be found in the dictionaries, is explained by my friend 
Mirza Huseyu-Quli Khiin as = pl 5 Slee. 
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torture,’ and whom they thus led through the bazaars of 
Tihrau, because he belonged to this sect. And when 
Farrukh Khin came to Zanjan, his brother Suleyman 
Khan, with a thousand kindly warnings, bade him aban- 
don this enterprise; “for,” said he, “thou wilt not fare 
well on this journey.” But Farrakh Kban, in his vain- 
glorious pride, would not consent to this, but persisted that 
he would go. Then Suleyman Khan had said: “ Since thou 
wilt not hearken to my advice, thou shalt go; but they 
will strip thy skin over thy head.” And even thus it fell 
out, exactly as he had spoken; for they took the skin from 
his head, nay, his whole head from his body, and made the 
flesh of his body even as minced meat, because he had not 
hearkened to the counsels of so perfect a being [as his 
brother Suleyman Khan], but had rather lent an ear to 
his own foolish reasonings. Well says Hafiz in this 
couplet on this matter— 
“Hear, I pray, sweet friend, my counsel; blessed 
youths will dearer hold 
Even than dear life itself the wise monitions of 
the old.” 


To continue. He refused to listen to his brother's advice, 
and came into Zanjan with his horsemen in brave show. 
And the people of Zanjan showed him and his horsemen 
much respect and consideration, as though he were a man 
of extraordinary valour and courage, at whose hands many 
doughty deeds should be accomplished; but they knew 
not the inner truth that, if God so wills it, one single 
person could deal with this whole mob, and that, more- 
over, without gear or weapons of war. 


+ The torture in question (.,.2T ~a+) consists in wounding the victim's flesh 
with knives, and inserting into each wound a lighted wick or candle, which, 
when it has consumed its own grease, foods itself on the fat of the sufferer, 
Haji Suleyman Khan suffered death on Sept. 15, 1852. See Vimbéry's 
Wenderungen und Erichnise in Fersien, p. 299; my Traveller's Narraties, 
pp. $26, 332-4; the New History, pp. 228-30. 

* Diein of Hafiz, ed. Rosenzweig-Schwannan, vol. i, p, 24, penultimate 
couplet. 
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To the outward eyes of the people of Zanjin, however, 
it seemed that the followers of His Holiness the Martyr 
were but as a handful of chickens in the grip of this 
doughty champion, who would just thrust in his hand, 
pluck them from their nest, cut off their heads one after 
‘another, and so leave them. So they feasted and enter- 
tained these gentlemen, and did them honour for several 
nights, until it was ultimately agreed that on that very 
night they should display their prowess and show their 
valour to all the people. Then Farrukh Khan said: 
“To-night all the bravest youths of Zanjin must be my 
guests, and they shall all drink wine and ‘eraq until they be 
somewhat emboldened, so that they may not flee from the 
fray.” So they acted in accordance with his instructions; 
and that night he assembled all the bravest of the people 
of Zunjan, and gave them all wine and ‘arag to drink, so 
that even himself and his horsemen were blind drunk. 

In short, he made some three or four hundred men as 
drunk as himself; und, when some five or six hours of the 
night had passed, he led them forth, and they set out, 
intending to take the Babis off their guard and attack 
them. And he placed these youths of Zanjiin in front to 
show the way, and they went right out of the town and 
re-entered it by the Hamadan gate, until he had brought 
himself and his host to a rest-house which was actually 
the key to the position occupied by the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr! But now one of the followers of 
His Holiness the Martyr named ‘Aziz, whose abode was 
situated near that rest-house, hearing the footfalls of all 
this host, at once sprang to his feet, and peeped through 
a crack in the door to see what was happening. Then he 
saw some three or four hundred wen, all fully armed, 
standing in the court of the rest-house and consulting 
together on which side they should attack the Babis. 


* Tam uncertain as to the translation of this passage, which runs as follows: 
Sets he leh lage “ane aie Sel ob G hy ale, eer ul | lo GT 
“sy \=T. Tam informed that Gy = co5, sip. 
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' To be brief, when he had carefully observed the con- 
dition of these people, he saw that they were all senseless 
with drink, so that they were unable either to walk or 
speak aright, and, having lost their reckoning, knew neither 
whence they were come nor whither they were going. 
Then he noticed that in the midst of all this crowd there 
was one who seemed to be a leader, and whose weapons 
of war excelled those of the others. So this brave fellow, 
seizing his opportunity, and placing his trust in the Eternal 
God, threw open the door, and, alone and unsupported, 
without arms, ran out, seized Farrukh Khan from behind 
in the midst of all that maltitude, and tucked him under 
his arm. And that great host no sooner saw that Farrukh 
Khan was taken than, drunk as they were, they fancied 
that perhaps the followers of His Holiness the Martyr had 
received information, and were even then about to attack 
them and put them all to the sword. Then such as were 
natives of Zanjan, knowing the way, fled with one accord, 
while the horsemen who were with Farrukh Khan, knowing 
not whither to flee, were unable to make their escape. 

But as for the young man who had seized Farrukh 
Khan from behind, Farrukh Khan, strive as he would to 
free himself from his hands, could do nothing. He drew 
a pistol from his girdle and fired over his shoulder at the 
youth ‘Aziz, who instantly drew himself back so that the 
bullet passed by him. Then he fired again on the other 
side, but again it missed him, and still he did not leave 
hold of Farrukh Khan. 

No sooner was the report of Farrukh Khan’s pistol 
heard than all the Babis who were in the neighbourhood 
instantly hurried to the rest-house to see what was the 
matter. Then, when they saw them, they seized them all; 
but ere they bore Farrukh Khan before His Holiness the 
Martyr, they had left scarcely a trace of his existence, for 
they had hacked his body in pieces ere they bore it away, 
and when he came before His Holiness the Martyr he had 
already surrendered up his soul. 

In short, God willed not that the frowardness of those 





should succeed who, deeming these men so valorous, had 


sent them to cut off the heads of His Holiness the Martyr 
and some of his followers, and to bring in the others, 
captive; but they themselves were overtaken by ruin, 
For they beheaded them all, stuck their heads on spears, 
and set them up on the roofs, so that their late comrades 
might see them and take warning and reckon for them- 
selves. So when the night had passed and morning dawned, 
all those heads were visible on the roofs, and their friends 
seeing them were filled with grief, and for some time there 
was discussion amongst them as they pointed them out to 
one another from afar off. 

Then Amir Aslin Khiin commanded them to beg the 
dead body of Farrukh Khan from the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr, thinking that perhaps they might 
obtain it. So they demanded it; and the Babis took the 
head of Farrukh Khan and cast it towards them. So they 
picked it up and bore it to Amir Aslin Khan, who said, 
“Obtain possession of his body also.” Then they went 
back once more and demanded his body, but this the 
Babis would not give them, Then Amir Aslin Khan 
agreed to give up ten young Babis whom he had in 
prison that he might receive in exchange the body of 
Farrukh Khan, and to this exchange the followers of 
His Holiness the Martyr agreed. So they took over the 
ten young men and then surrendered the body of Farrukh 
Khan. 

To make a long story short, this war dragged on for 
about a year with the same turmoil and trouble, so that 
none rested for a moment from the noise of artillery and 
rousketry, while bullets fell from heaven to earth like 
rain, Yet never during all this strife did His Holiness 
the Martyr proclaim a religious war, save once towards 
the end of the struggle, when he could not help himself. 
And all that the followers of His Holiness the Martyr 
wrought, they wrought by their courage and valour; but 
what their adversaries did, they effected by cowardly deceit 
and guile. Thus the Babis were never seen to go and 
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make a sudden attack on their opponents when seven or 
eight hours of the night had passed, and to rush upon 
them when they were off their guard; but the others 
constantly fought in this cowardly fashion, waiting until 
several hours of the night had elapsed, and then suddenly 
falling upon the followers of His Holiness the Martyr 
unawares; though, notwithstanding this stratagem, they 
were still defeated and driven back. For example, one 
kind of stratagem which they employed in their warfare 
was this, that they would dig a mine underground from 
their quarters beneath a house inhabited by some of the 
Babis, deposit a cauldron full of gunpowder there, retire, 
and fire it from their side, so that the house collapsed, and 
if there were people in it they all perished, and if not, the 
house was laid in ruins, But after they had done this 
several times, the followers of His “Holiness the Martyr 
were on the look out, and would from time to time lay 
their ears to the ground and hear the sound of the picks. 
Then they too would begin to dig on their side until the 
two mines met, when they either killed the miner there 
in the mine, or dragged him out and slew him. It often 
happened that they removed the cauldron of powder, while 
the other side, not knowing that it was gone, fired the 
fuse, expecting that the house would fall upon them. And 
when they saw that there was neither stir nor sound, they 
were filled with wonder as to what had happened. And 
when they went to look, they would see no trace of 
cauldron or powder, and would return bewildered. 

Sometimes, again, they would fill cannon-balls (ie, 
grenades) with powder, and when they came to close 
quarters they would light them and throw them with 
their hands into the houses of the Babis, who, however, 
soon learned to deal with them, for they would run swiftly 
to them, pull out the fuse, and so extinguish them, so that 
they did not barst or do any harm. But often, too, there 
was no time for this, and they did great damage, some- 
times killing men, and sometimes injuring them. In short, 
all their fighting was in this cowardly fashion, 
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You must know also that the women of the Babis fought 
more bravely than the men on the other side. To take 
one instance, a girl appeared amongst the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr of extraordinary courage, so that she 
became famous even amongst all these brave disciples for 
her quickness and dexterity in battle, so that they named 
her Rustam ‘Ali as a fit tribute to her valour. In short, 
she was a master in every artifice of war, and had no 
compeer in swordsmanship or in shooting; and when she 
fought she always wore man's attire, nor could anyone 
distinguish her by her fighting from a man. Now they 
had erected barricades in every thoroughfare, and His 
Holiness the Martyr had stationed at each barricade a man 
of valour, and had placed under his authority nineteen 
young men who should be at his command. And to this 
girl also, because of her courage, they gave a barricade, 
and under her command, too, they placed nineteen men. 
Let me tell you somewhat of her prowess, that you may 
know it. 

One night, to take on instance, an attack was made 
by the enemy at midnight on her barricade; and 
she, as soon as she was aware of it, sent one to wait 
on His Holiness the Martyr to request his permission 
to fight, saying, “ Let us, too, repel the foe who is about 
to attack us.” And His Holiness the Martyr granted 
this permission, bidding her not to attack, but to 
repel the enemy herself. So she sent again several 
times, but His Holiness the Martyr would not permit 
them to arise and attack the enemy, but bade them only 
drive the foe back from about the position which they 
themselves occupied. So when she saw that there was no 
other way, and that the enemy were just about to set their 
feet on the barricade, she saw nothing for it but to let 
them come close to where she stood and give them their 
answer fighting. Then, without constraining her comrades 
to join her rash venture, she suddenly drew her sword 
from its seabbard, and hurled herself against an army of 
seven thousand foes, As she did so she raised from. her 
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very soul a cry of “ Ya Sahibu’s-Zaman!” and so great 
a host, imagining within themselves that the Babis were 
about to make a simultaneous attack, all turned their faces 
to flight, she pursuing them the while, until she had made 
her way to the heart of the army, Thither had she no 
sooner come than her first sword-cut was delivered on the 
head of the standard-bearer, so that the standard fell from 
his hand, and he himself passed to hell. Then the girl 
raised his standard from the ground, and again turned her 
face towards the army, until she had wounded several of 
them in the back. Then, having seen so many foes anni- 
hilated before her sight, that young lioness, carrying the 
standard in her hand, turned back towards her barricade, 
Thereupon all her comrades rose up from their places to do 
her honour, with warm welcomes and applause; after which 
they brought her into the presence of His Holiness the 
Martyr, who received her very graciously, and applauded 
her in the most flattering terms. So, in consequence of 
this act of bravery, she was highly esteemed and honoured 
in the eyes of all the believers, for, although outwardly but 
a woman, she was in truth the very Rustam of her time, nor 
can there be produced or pointed out amongst the women of 
any age or time one who was like her, nor another instance 
of several thousand soldiers abandoning their standard and 
fleeing before the sword of one girl in man’s apparel, 

In short, this thing also was from God, that men 
might recognize the power of the Truth against Falsehood ; 
though these people were so sunk in heedlessness that 
even should the Lord of the Universe raise up one little 
child five years old amongst all created beings, and maintain 
him, and bestow on him power of every kind, and give 
him authority over all mankind, still these people would 
not recognize the power of his strength as from God, but 
would deny this. Consider, for instance, what fear of the 
followers of His Holiness the Martyr the Lord of the 
Universe cast into the hearts of those people, so that one 
day in the midst of the war an incident occurred in the 
bazaar of Zanjan which was indeed very ludicrous. 
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For they had blocked the thoroughfare of the bazaar 
of Zanjin in the middle, but there remained an aperture 
in the midst [of the barricade], large enough to allow 
the voice of anyone speaking or crying out to be heard 
through it. Now a few tradesmen of the other side con- 
tinued their business and trade. One day, however, they 
heard through this hole a shout of “Ya Sahibu's-Zaman!” 
whereupon they all abandoned their shops and fled. But 
one of them, a grocer, had a customer, and was busy 
weighing with his scales. Directly he saw all the people 
running away, he too sprang from his place to flee, and 
the scales caught round his neck and there hung; and 
the grocer, because of the fear and dread of his life which 
possessed him, did not observe that the scales were 
hanging round his neck, nor did he notice that they 
hung there until he was come close to the Tabriz gate. 
But just outside the gate one said to him, “So-and-so, 
it seems that these scales were what you prized most 
of the goods and chattels of your shop, that you have 
brought them all this way with you.” Then the grocer 
was astonished at himself, and answered: “Now that you 
tell me, I notice that it is so; but until I arrived here 
I was so fearful and terrified for myself that I never 
noticed it, nor did I know whether the scales were round 
my neck or not.” Now this hole was such that a cat’s 
body would hardly have squeezed through it, much less 
a man’s! In short, they had seen no one, nor had anyone 
pursued them; but, merely on hearing one shout, all these 
people had leaped from their places and taken to their heels. 

Know, in short, that God cast into the hearts of these 
people fear of even the dead bodies of the followers of 
His Holiness the Martyr; how much more, then, when 
they were alive! And this I saw with my own eyes; 
for one day, when the war was at its very fiercest, I came 
out, as children love to do, to explore and look about me. 
And thus I came to the gate of Amir Aslan Khan’s house, 
close to which there was an open space. There a great 
crowd was assembled, for it was in this open space that 
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they used to put to death such of the Babis as they took 
prisoners. So when I entered this square, I saw lying in 
the midst of the open space several decapitated bodies, 
naked and covered with wounds. The season was winter, 
and the air bitterly cold; and in that cruel cold 
these holy bodies had lain several days and nights. 
Several loads of tree-prunings had been deposited in 
a corner of the square, in order that anyone who liked 
might pick up some of these green sticks and beat the 
naked bodies of these dead and lifeless forms, to gratify 
the malice which they bore in their hearts. Then I saw 
a soldier go und pick up several switches from these wood- 
heaps, and begin to beat the naked body of a dead man 
whose corpse already bore several wounds. But when he 
had struck a few blows on this dead body, as God is my 
witness, I, being there present, saw this dead body rise 
up from the earth, and sit on the ground without support 
of hands, and for a moment begin to look at all these 
people. And there were round about it three or four hundred 
people, all of whom, when their gaze fell upon it as it sat 
up regarding them, took to their heels, and only when 
they had withdrawn to some distance began to look in 
amazement at it. Even that accursed soldier who had been 
beating it with the switch, even he, I say, began to fiee, 
and, standing afar off, regarded the dead body with 
astonishment. Yet withal this accursed fellow, having seen 
this, did not fear God, but returned, levelled his musket, 
and fired several successive shots into the back of its head, 
whereupon the dead body again fell to the ground. But 
all the people marvelled aot this thing, because this dead, 
naked body, leaving out of reckoning the several mortal 
wounds which it bore, had lain naked, probably for two 
days and two nights, in that bitter cold, amidst the snow 
and rain. For assuredly the man must have died from 
exposure to this cruel cold during two days and two 
nights, even had he not succumbed to his wounds; or, at 
any rate, some sign of life, some motion or movement, 
would have been perceptible and apparent during this 
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period, and no such thing was observed. How, then, did he 
suddenly rise to a sitting posture, and wonderingly regard 
all these people? Even I, notwithstanding my tender years, 
marvelled what mystery this might be. For it was after- 
wards that I entered into this matter [i.e. the Babi faith}. 
On another subsequent occasion I saw an inhuman soldier 
carrying about the head of a man which he had cut off 
and stuck on the bayonet of his gun. As soon as my eyes 
fell on it, I knew to what poor wretch the head belonged. 
Consider what a quintessence of irreligion these people were, 
so that at no time or epoch have men so devoid of humanity 
or justice been seen by anyone; for this head was the head 
of a poor, half-witted fellow named Nagi, whom the people 
called “ Deli Nagi” (“Crazy Nagi”), who used to wander 
about, daft and demented, in the streets and bazaars, an 
object of mirth and sport to the children, not having sense 
enough even to beg; but when men gave him a trifle in 
pity, he ate; and when they did not give [he went 
hungry].'. Now this accursed inhuman soldier, coming 
across this poor wretch standing half-witted and crazy in 
T know not what back lane, had thrown him down and 
cut off his head. For Aslin Khin had issued an order that 
anyone bringing the head of one of His Holiness the 
Martyr’s followers, should receive a reward of five grdus 
Persian money, which is one mejidiyyé in Ottoman coin ; 
and this shameless ruffian, thinking to get these five grdns, 
had cut off this poor wretch’s head in a quiet corner, stuck 
it on his bayonet, and paraded it before all these people. 
And, though all of them recognized it, not one of this 
unmanly crowd dared tell that shameless soldier what he 
had done. So, in brief, carrying it thus, he brought the 
head before Amir Aslan Khiin, who knew not whose it was, 
not having been informed about his state, but imagined 
that it was the head of one of the followers of His Holiness 
the Martyr. So this mine of generosity took it, and was 


} The MS. has: oligs oniie hy lise ote 3) pes gy Suns. I think 
tach the ward aghgat has hess acckdgutally Ceosiéed 0h Ko cad of Cale inaleneas 
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graciously pleased to give and bestow on him [i.e. the 
soldier] one grdn in Persian money, which is equivalent to 
five piastres. Did Hatim [Ta‘i]* in his most generous 
mood ever see such bounty or munificence ? 

Consider, now, the deeds of these people, in how extra- 
ordinary a degree they reveal their inward uncleanness, 
so that they will compass a man’s death for the sake of 
getting one gran in money! Imagine whether any eye hath 
seen, or any ear heard, wickedness so great as this from 
the time of Adam until the appearance of the Qa’im ! 

So [the soldier], after he had received this bounty of one 
gran, brought the poor idiot’s head and cast it by those 
dead bodies which lay in the square, and went his way. 

Our original topic was, however, that you should con- 
sider the degree of this people’s inhumanity, to what a 
pitch it reached. For instance, every house which they 
took and entered, they first of all thought of the rafters 
thereof, to pluck them forth and sell them, and each rafter 
thereof they would sell for two s/d/is Persian money, which 
is equivalent to one gamari of Ottoman coinage, never con- 
sidering of what religion or sect the owner of the house 
might be, or whether a thousand or two thousand famdns 
had been spent on the house, or how many years its 
owner had laboured to build it np; such considerations 
they absolutely and utterly disregarded. Thus, in short, did 
these persons of judgment, understanding, and perception 
comprehend justice, so that finally they laid the house in 
ruins, so that you would see each rafter of that house in 
the hands of two soldiers, who sold it in partnership. They 
even tore off and sold all the window-shutters in the Mosque, 
which is the House of God, because His Holiness the 
Martyr had occupied the Mosque, never considering what 
wrong the Mosque, which was the House of God’s worship, 
had committed. For the upshot of the matter was this, 
that had he who occupied it not performed the prayers 


1 An Arab whose open-handedness has made him a proverb for generosity. 
Of course all this passage is bitter irony. 
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there, no one else would have done so. Matters reached 
such a pass that every house belonging to one of the 
followers of His Holiness the Martyr which they took, they 
plundered his furniture, destroyed his house, and took his 
wife and children captive, besides inflicting on them 4 
thousand calamities, so that, after they had taken them 
captive, they placed them in the very stables of those 
divines devoid of the practice of virtue. Indeed, matters 
came to such a pass that girls twelve years of age used 
to be bought and sold amongst the town’s folk for one gran 
in money, while most of them were carried away to other 
towns and villages. 

In short, for nearly a year things were so that all these 
people had not a single moment’s peace on either side. 
But His Holiness the Martyr, from the very beginning of 
the war until the end, repeatedly, while seated on the dais 
in his house, urged his followers to depart, so that he even 
made known to them every calamity that would befall 
them, and the whole matter, ere its occurrence, either from 
shume [of bringing this suffering upon them without 
warning], or that there might be no compulsion [to suffer 
for the Cause] amongst them, but that each might of his 
own free will set his feet in God’s way. And most of 
them, believing this test-proposal [to be made in earnest], 
went away; and if anyone asked, “ Whither goest thou?” 
they would reply, “If he himself is a Proof! unto as, 
then his word also is a Proof unto us, and he bids us go.” 
In short, this matter was like what is related to have 
ogcurred in the case of [the Imam Huseyn] the Chief of 
Martyrs in the land of Taff? for he saw and knew with 
the inward eye of the heart that all those Arabs who were 
round him were faithless and disloyal, wherefore, drawing 
his blessed cloak over his head, he proposed to all those 


' His Holiness the Proof’? (:.0™ oie) is the title commonly given by 
the Babis to Mulla Mubammad ‘Ali. 

3 Lit. “the bank,’ or ‘‘shore,”” especially of the Euphrates; or, the part 
vot the land of the Arabs that overlooks the cultivated regions of el-'Triq; 
or, « place near Kiifa, See Lane's Ar.-Engl, Lex., pt. ¥, p. 1858, 4.7. 
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Arbs, to test them, that they should go. And they, at 
the mere suggestion of this on the part of the Chief of 
Martyrs, seized on this pretext, came one by one to kiss 
the blessed hand of His Holiness, and departed; for His 
Holiness had said, “‘ We, too, will depart”; bat their 
departure was not on account of what he had said, but 
because they saw the enemy encompassing them round 
about, and knew for a surety that they would not save 
their lives from the arena thus hemmed in by all these 
foes, thence it was that they seized this pretext for setting 
their faces to flight. Observe how they linked together 
the thought of losing their own lives with the allegation 
that the Word of His Holiness was a Proof, and this, too, 
was in itself a great sin, apart from the sin of fleeing 
from before His Holiness, for fear of losing their own lives, 
His word «was a Proof; but not when it was [uttered 
merely] to try the disposition of the waverer's heart. 
Rather that saying of His Holiness was to ascertain the 
mental temper of all his supporters on that battlefield, 
where life was to be surrendered. And the proof of this 
is that this test-proposal was made also to ‘Abbas, the 
brother of the Chief of Martyrs: why, then, did not he 
set his foot outside the circle of steadfastness ? 

In short, only the immediate adherents of His Holiness 
the Martyr, who stood firm in their vow and covenant 
with him, attained the rauk of martyrdom. And at the 
beginning of the war His Holiness the Martyr had round 
about him some three thousand followers; but after he 
had several times made the [above-mentioned] proposal 
to them, some thousand of them took advantage of it as 
a pretext to withdraw, while those who stood by His 
Holiness the Martyr until the end of the war hardly 
exceeded about two thousand. 

To be brief, there were sixty barricades round about 
[the Babi position], and at each barricade nineteen men, 
while the rest patrolled the circuit. But during this 
year’s period of warfare, the Musulmans thrice wrote, and 
sent to His Holiness the Martyr, letters, attested by oaths 


zaa.s, 1897. 63 
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sworn on the Qur’an and sealed with the seals of all, 
small and great, including their divines, to this effect: 
“We are unwilling that all this killing and plundering 
should continue in our midst. Come out, and let us agree 
on terms of peace, for we swear on this Qur’an and on 
this verse that we will do you no harm, so do you like- 
wise refrain from harming us.” So His Holiness the 
Martyr, out of respect for the Qur'an, agreed; and after 
that he had agreed, several of the great men and nobles 
of the province assembled and waited upon him, and 
requested a reconciliation. And his Holiness the Martyr 
suid in reply: “If ye were not yourselves content that 
these people should be slain and plundered, I did not 
desire it; for I sat in my own house, neither interfering 
nor meddling with the affairs of anyone, nor doing violence 
to anyone, nor seeking to pluck any man’s faith from his 
hand, nor acting contrary to the commandments of the 
Law and Path of Islam, nor enjoining aught on any man 
but what God hath commanded; neither hath any deed 
contrary to the religion of God’s Apostle been wrought by 
me or my followers, nor do I say aught save, ‘There is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the Apostle of God, ‘Af is the 
friend of God.’ Wherefore, then, do your divines stigmatize 
us as apostates from their faith? Why have they passed 
sentence of death on me and my followers? Why have 
they brought against me twenty thousand troops and all 
these muskets, cannons, and munitions of war? If they 
do not desire that I should continue in their country, then 
let them grant me free passage, so that I may take my 
wife and children by the hand and go to Europe. But 
they have encompassed me in on every side, and cut off 
help in every quarter. And had my authority been 
exercised frowardly at that time when I was in a position 
of manifestly superior strength, in the course of a few 
hours I would not have left a single soul [of the 
Musulmins] alive in this province; but, during all this 
period of strife, what day hath there been, or what night, 
whereon I have commanded a religious war, save only that 
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I was constantly considering how we might ward off your 
assaults from our wives and children, for we have no 
choice but to defend ourselves? Do not, therefore, regard 
me as culpable in this matter; all which has happened or 
will happen has been brought about by your own divines 
and by the governor of the province. If you desire peace, 
I for my part never declared’ war, but my influence was 
éver for peace.” 

In short, preliminaries of peace were arranged, and 
the delegates [of the Musulmins] returned to their own 
quarters. Then men began to pass to and fro between 
the two sides; but, ere two or three days had passed, fools 
again provoked a conflict, and [fresh] dissension arose 
between [the two sides], and they separated from one 
another. Finally they perceived that no peace could be 
concluded, but that the war must work itself out. Then 
the Musulmins saw that no arrangement was possible, 
and they made a shelter ont of thick planks, placed it 
on carriages, and so advanced. But the followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr battered the shelter with cannon, and 
broke it in pieces and shattered it; for they had made two 
guns of iron. In short, matters reached such a pass that 
there was no street in which you could set your foot where 
several dead bodies did not lie fallen on the ground, nor 
a single pit left which was not choked with dead bodies, 
nor a ditch wherein corpses were not cast one upon another, 
nor @ tent unfilled with the dead and their gear and chattels, 
In a word, whoever has desired to behold the Trouble of 
the Last Time, would that he had come and watched this 
from afar! 

To make a long story short, war continued with unabated 
violence between the two factions for a period of about 
one year, till matters reached such a pass that only some 
three or four hundred adherents still stood by His Holiness 
the Martyr, all the rest having attained martyrdom. And, 
whenever one of the barricades on the side of His Holiness 
the Martyr was left devoid of men, the enemy were quickly 
made aware of it, and entered and occupied it, until, little 
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by little, they surrounded the sides of His Holiness the 
Martyr's own house, and, when they had thus surrounded 
it, they desired to enter it. 

Then His Holiness the Martyr, perceiving that all was 
over, took a sword in his own hand, summoned his few 
remaining followers to do battle for the fuith, and, himself 
preceding them, grasped his sword, and, with his adherents, 
hurled himself into the midst of that host of foes. Not- 
withstanding the fewness of his following, he succeeded 
in driving back the enemy from several houses, but that 
very day he received a bullet-wound in the arm, and the 
bullet splintered his arm-bone. He survived this wound 
for three days, at the end of which time he bade farewell 
to this transitory world, and the bird of his spirit flew to 
the branches of the Tiibi-tree. May God have mercy on 
him—abundant mercy ! os 

Now, while he was yet alive, that glorified saint [¢ 33-* .)'] 
had given injunctions that his holy body should be placed 
in a chest and buried in his own house. So his followers 
placed the body in a chest, and buried him in his own 
house, even as he had enjoined them. And, after his 
death, about a hundred of his followers still survived, who 
continued to fight for five days. But when five days 
had elapsed, the other side imagined within themselves to 
capture them by a stratagem, else in no other way would 
they succeed. So again they wrote letters, sealed with 
their seals, and attested by oaths sworn on the Qur’in, 
saying: “We have no sort of quarrel with you; let there 
only be peace between us, that so much killing and looting 
may not take place.” But they were not yet aware of 
the death of His Holiness the Martyr. 

In short, the followers of His Holiness the Martyr, in 
order that the Proof might be fulfilled to all, accepted the 
[pledge given on the] Qur’in which had been sent to 
them. But their antagonists did not keep faith with the 
pledge of that Book which was the fountain-head of their 
religion, and by the token of which they had sworn. They 
received it back, and, after they had received it, intercourse 








between the two parties was again re-established; and 
this time they-completely succeeded in making their way 
to the house of His Holiness the Martyr, and in entering 
it. Then they questioned the followers of His Holiness 
us to where their Master was; and these answered that 
he bad fulfilled his martyrdom. Bat, question as they 
might each of his followers as to the locality of his place 
of burial, none would point it out. Then they waxed 
wroth, and ordered all the followers of His Holiness the 
Martyr to be seized, and their arms pinioned, after which 
they sent them, escorted by drums and music, before Amir 
Aslan Khan, And after they hud sent them, they fell 
upon the wives and children of His Holiness the Martyr 
and seized them also, and God alone knows with what 
disrespect and cruelty this shameless band brought them 
before Amir Aslin Khan. It was a man named Lutf ‘Ali 
who related this incident to me, and he said, “I myself 
was there at the time, and saw how they brought them.” 
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To resume. This Lutf ‘Ali related os follows. “The 
first of the mob to enter the house of His Holiness the 
Martyr seized as plunder all the furniture and utensils of 
the house, but the wives of His Holiness the Martyr had 
removed ull the money that there was in cash to their own 
apartments before the arrival of the mob.” And according 
to the narrative given by this informant, every man had 
carried off fifty fimdus in silver with him, In short, after 
looting the furniture, they beat the wives and children of 
His Holiness the Martyr as much as they could, in order 
that they might reveal the place where he was buried ; 
bat this they would not do, Then they desired to bring 
them also before Amir Asliin Khan; but so fiercely had 
they beaten them that some of them did not retain enough 
sensation in their bodies to enable them to walk, so that 
this Latf ‘Ali related, saying: “I took one of the daughters 
of His Holiness the Murtyr on my shoulders and carried her.” 

The wives and children of His Holiness the Martyr were 
in all eleven persons, and these they took and carried before 
Amir Aslan Khan, But as for the cash which they had 
taken, ere they came to the Amir'’s gate they hud placed 
a silver grda in the hand of each one present, and had 
finished it up. And of these eleven persons, three were 
the wives of His Holiness the Martyr, six his daughters 
[one his son],! and one his brother. The names of his 
wives were Sultan Khanum, Sakina, Khadija, and Gul- 
pasand; but Khadija had been blown in pieces by a cannon- 
bull during the war, though [this fact] was not before the 
bystanders.? And the names of his daughters were Ruqeyya, 


1 These words, evidently required from what follows, as well as to complete 
the tale, are omitted in the MS. 


= MS, 093 pt sl> de Jy 1 am not sure that I have rightly apprehended 
the meaning of these words. 
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Fatima, Safiyya, Hamida, Khadija, and Zubeyda; and the 
name of his son was Muhammad Huseyn, and of his brother, 
as I think, Molla ‘Ali. These, in short, they brought 
before Amir Aslin Khan, who spoke such unseemly words 
to them as accorded with his evil nature. Then he 
commanded, saying: “Take them before the divines of 
the province, for it is not my place to deal with them.” 
So he sent them before Mirza Abu'l-Qasim, he who had 
written a refutation against the blessed Epistle of the Point 
of Revelation [i.e. the Bab] (great and glorious is He!) ; 
and they again led them forth, like the captives in the 
market-place of Damascus,’ and brought them to the honse 
of Mirza Abu’l-Qasim. God above knows what they 
suffered at the hands of the ignorant mob, from their 
spitting and their foul speech. 

And when they were come before that ignorant doctor 
(ie. Mirz& Abu’l-Qisim], he poured forth foul invectives 
against this sect and [particularly] against His Holiness 
the Martyr, such as were worthy of himself, whatever caine 
into his unclean mouth. Then he ordered them to be taken 
to his stable and there assigned a place. In short, he 
housed the wives and children of His Holiness the Martyr 
in his stable, where the captives remained for some days. 

Then Amir Aslin Khan sent a courier to inform Niasira’d- 
Din Shah that the wives and children and followers of His 
Holiness the Martyr had been taken captive, and to request 
instructions as to his proper course of action. Then 
Nasiru’d-Din Shah ordered them to send the wives and 
children of His Holiness the Martyr to Shiraz; as for the 
remainder of his followers, if the ‘U/amd of the province 
should pronounce sentence of death against them, they 
should all be bayonetted to death,? save some few who should 
be blown from guns, but that, in short, they should make 
an end of them. 

To make a long story short, when these instructions 


1 §.¢. the relatives of the Imam Hi , who were taken captive after the 
massucre of Kerbela and brought before Yezid at Damaseus. 
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from Niasiru’d-Din Shah arrived, Amir Aslin Khan sent 
and obtained from the assembled ‘U/amd a condemnation 
to death of all the followers of His Holiness the Martyr. 
Now there was close by the gate of his residence a wide 
open space, and here he assembled them all to the sound 
of drums, trumpets, and music; and the number of the 
victims thus assembled was seventy-five. Amir Aslin 
Khan had a lofty balcony over the door of his residence, 
and here he established himself with some of the ‘U/amd 
to look on at the executions. 

When they had assembled the victims, he commanded 
to strip them all naked in that bitter cold. Then they 
made them all sit down in rows, pinioned, in the middle 
of the square, and each row they assigned to a regiment 
of soldiers. But three of them, because during the war they 
had made cannons of iron, Amir Aslin Khan summoned 
before himself and questioned, saying: “So far as can 
be ascertained, it was you who made the guns.” They 
answered, ‘Yes, we made them.” Then the Amir com- 
manded that these three men should be blown from the 
mouths of guns; and their names were Suleyman, Seyyid 
Ramazin, and Haji Kazim. So these the artillery-men 
carried off to bind them to the guns. Then the Amir 
again sent a servant to bid them bring back him who was 
named Suleyman. So his farrdshes ran swiftly and brought 
Suleyman back, ere he had been placed before the gun, 
into the Amir’s presence. Then the Amir turned his face 
towards Suleyman and said: “If thou wilt tell me the place 
where His Holiness the Martyr is buried, we will order 
them not to place thee before the gun’s mouth again.” The 
poor wretch, not understanding that they were deceiving 
him, and thinking to save his life from this whirlpool 
of destruction, hastily replied, “We buried him in his 
own house.’ Then several farrdshes were sent with this 
Suleyman, and they went [thither together], and dragged 
forth the blessed body of His Holiness the Martyr from 
the place where it had been buried, and brought it with 
the coffin before the Amir, who heaped foul abuse, such 
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as accorded with his evil nature, on the blessed body of 
His Holiness the Martyr, and then again commanded them 
to lead Suleyman away and blow him from a gun. So 
they led him forth once more and set him at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Now out of the ranks of those seventy-five men whom 
they had stripped naked to bayonet them to death, two 
did not attain the rank of martyrdom. Of these two, the 
one was named Najaf ‘Ali and the other ‘Abbas ‘Ali. For, 
since the father and brothers of Najaf ‘Ali were on the 
other [i.e. the Muhammadan] side, they interceded for him 
with the Amir and effected his deliverance, and brought 
him forth from the ranks [of the condemned] and led 
him away. And Haji Yar Muhammad, the Nagib of the 
province, interceded for ‘Abbas ‘Ali, and brought him forth 
from the ranks [of the condemned]. But this Najaf ‘Ali 
ultimately became the Mirza’s' servant, and, while engaged 
in his service, finally reached hell? by the commands of 
Nasirn’d-Din Shih. And as for ‘Abbas Ali, he was the 
brother of that Mahmid Ustad whom you have seen in 
this land [ie. at Famagusta]; and his father’s name was 
Haji Muhammad Haseyn, who attained martyrdom in 
the ranks of these martyrs by a bayonet-thrust. 

But to be brief, lest the thread of the discourse be lost. 
After they had made all these believers sit down in ranks, 
naked, with their hands bound, in that bitter cold, on the 
snow in the midst of the square, orders were issued by 
the Amir and those ‘U/amd [who sat beside him] that 
they should be bayonetted to death, Then they raised 
a blare of trumpets, and the soldiers, amidst music and 
the beating of drams, martyred all of them with their 
bayonets. Then [came the turn of ] those three men whom 
they had bound to the mouths of cannons, and they fired 
the cannons, so that every fragment of their bodies was 


' ‘the Mirsa’’ the Ezelis mean the late Mirsi Huseyn ‘Ali, better 
known a4 Beha’u'llih, Subh-i-Ezel’s half-brother and rival. The Beha't 
Babia, whose idle is Acre, are always called * Mirza’ia"? by the Ezelis residing 
in Cyprus. 

2 i.e. was put to death. 
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blown through the air to a different spot. Neither did 
they rest satisfied with this harsh sentence, but again 
ordered that the blessed body of His Holiness the Martyr 
should be taken out of its coffin, that a puppy-dog should 
be tied to its neck and a rope to its feet, and that it 
should be dragged on the ground by that rope through 
the streets and bazaars, and round about the city, as 
a warning to the people. And the shameless mob did 
more even than had been commanded, so that they dragged 
his blessed body from house to house, masking a mock of 
it, and demanding from each house one or two sidhis in 
money. And for three days they continuously dragged 
it round about the city to every house, nor did they even 
then leave it, lest it might be decently buried somewhere; 
but there was a ditch outside the Tabriz gate, in the Citadel 
of the Fortress, in which they had deposited many dead 
bodies, and thither they bore his blessed body and laid 
it beside them, even withholding a handful of earth to 
cover it, 

Now, on the outskirts of the city, in certain spots, there 
were houses for those who suffered from the disease of 
leprosy; and when two or three days had elapsed after 
the occurrences above detailed, these lepers saw at midnight 
several men, mounted on horses, each carrying a lighted 
lantern in his hand, come from the direction of Tabriz 
and go straight to the ditch where those dead bodies lay. 
Then they began to search [amongst them], and presently 
discovered the blessed body of His Holiness the Martyr 
amongst all those dead bodies, placed it in a coffin, loaded 
this on a horse, and bore it away. And thereat were these 
lepers greatly astonished, marvelling what mystery this 
might be, and whether these were men or angels. So they 
slept not all that night, and when they had passed the 
night [in wakefulness] till morning, they thought that 
to make known this wonderful mystery to the ‘U/amd and 
people of the city would be a source of advantage to 
them. So all those who had seen and witnessed this 
occurrence assembled and went with gladness of heart 
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before the ‘UV/amd, and described this incident to them 
in detail, saying, “Such a thing did we behold at mid- 
night.” 

But the ‘U/amd of the city were greatly vexed and 
disturbed at this occurrence, because this thing tended to 
break down the validity of the sentence which they had 
promulgated in respect to His Holiness the Martyr, and 
to cause the townsfolk to fall into doubt, and because it 
would be interpreted in favour of the validity of His 
Holiness the Martyr’s claim. Therefore, being moved by 
their inward malice to a grudging envy, they commanded 
men to go and burn to the ground the quarter and the 
dwelling-houses inhabited by these poor unfortunates, and 
to drive them forth from the outskirts of the city, So 
they sent and obtained from Amir Aslan Khan also a few 
Sarrashes, and went and set fire to all the houses of these 
poor unfortunates. And at that time I myself was present, 
with a few other children, looking on. As God is my 
witness, the lamentations of these poor lepers were such 
that it seemed as though the very stones of the earth, the 
wilderness, the valley, and the plain were weeping over 
their pitiful plight, and were consumed with the fire of 
their hearts; but the stony hearts, hard as adamant, of 
those cruel men, it seemed as though that fire could not 
affect. 

After they had burned their houses, they gathered 
together all the lepers, and drove them on foot before the 
horsemen several parasangs from the town boundary, and 
left each one, wailing and crying for pity, at a different 
spot in the wilderness, and then returned. Let this deed 
hereafter serve as an example to warn the discerning with 
what fierce violence the principle of hatred and malice 
showed itself in this Cycle against its true teachers of truth, 
and what actions they dared to commit for the sake of 
a brief span [lit. two days] of sensual pleasure, and to 
maintain their position and power in this transitory world, 
although they have no power to prolong their lives by so 
much as a single moment; while every day they sit in their 
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pulpits preaching that in the Day of Resurrection God 
will require from his creatures an account of everything, 
from a grain to a mithgd@/. But the Resurrection hath 
come,!' and the Reckoning hath been taken with all creatures, 
and themselves have entered into Hell-fire, ere they have 
yet awakened from the slumber of heedlessness. Yet still 
they continue to say, “The Resurrection will come, and 
God will call men to account, even for every grain”; but 
the atoms of their own beings are the very primal source 
of the essence of rebelliousness, in the fire of heedlessness 
and denial of which all these weak creatures are consumed. 
They see not this mountain of Qaf before their own eyes, 
yet they split hairs in the eyes of another. 

However, to be brief, after a while the Lord of the 
Universe, in His justice, sent the souls of such people as 
these, who had been the cause of such mischief and trouble, 
one by one to hell, each by some different calamity, so 
that should one hear the account thereof, on no more than 
hearing it he would ery, “Our refuge is in God!” First 
of all over him who was the chief of frowardness in this 
trouble and mischief, to wit, this Amir Aslin Khan, God 
caused an evil disease to prevail, the like of which may 
He not inflict on any of His servants! This began with 
a dropsy, such that in a single day he would drink a whole 
skin-full of water, and even this did not suffice to quench 
his thirst. Many were the physicians who treated him for 
this morbid thirst, which, however, proved refractory to 
all treatment, and did but increase in violence. At length 
the physicians advised him secretly, saying: “You must 
eat the liver of a boy who has not yet reached the age 
of puberty,? so that it may quench the painful thirst which 


1 According to the Babi doctrine, all these things are to be understood 
allegorically or symbolically, The Resurrection (2-\3) is the Arising of the 
Promised Deliverer (35) ; Hell-fire is denial; Heaven is faith and love; the 
Bridge of Sirdf, ** finer than a hair and sharper than a sword,”’ is the difficult 
passage from unbelief to sure conviction, and so forth. See J.R.AS., Vol. XXJ, 


p. 930 et seqq. 
* For a parallel to this, sce Gulistén, ed. Platts, p. 34. 
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consumes your liver, else will it yield to no other treat- 
ment.” So he, being thus advised, disclosed the matter to 
none, but secretly gave bribes to his servants to go out 
into the town in disguise, and, by night or day, to kidnap 
any young boy of the age specified, wherever they 
might find him, either by bribes, or fair words, or forcible 
abduction; but that in whatever way his capture might 
be effected, they must find him and bring him secretly 
before that accursed wretch. Then they separated the 
head of the child from his body, cut open his belly, took 
out his liver, and roasted it, and he ate it, that perchance 
he might thereby cure the grievous thirst that consumed 
his liver. But the heat of his liver shall continue, like 
hell, to cry till the Judgment-day, “Is there any more?”! 
nor shall the glow of his painful thirst be extinguished. 
In short, day by day his sufferings increased, and no remedy 
could be found for his painful thirst, until a rumour arose 
amongst the people in the city of Zanjain that every few 
days some one’s son suddenly disappeared, so that they 
supposed that perhaps a wolf entered the city from outside 
and carried off these children. So they placed watchmen, 
by day and by night, in every thoroughfare, who went the 
rounds, that perhaps they might catch this man-eating 
wolf, or else shoot it with their guns and kill it. After 
a while the wolf was discovered, but no man was found 
to give it its deserts, but only the Lord of the Universe, 
who slew him with such pains tliat all the dependents of 
his household were filled with wonder at his death-pangs, 
and were admonished, and cried, “God is our Refuge!” 
For a farrdsh who was himself in the household of the 
Amir related this matter to me myself; and the name of 
this farrdsh was Najaf ‘Ali Beg. Briefly, he related as 
follows: “I was present beside him when he was in the 
death-agony, attending to him: for he was in mortal throes 
for a whole week. And as he lay at the point of death, 
he constantly cried, as though he were answering some 


+ Qur’in, ii, 29. 
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[unseen] questioner; and in this crying he constantly 
exclaimed and repeated aloud, ‘Did I do it?’ ‘Did 
I order it?’ ‘In what way am I to blame? It was all 
the doing of the clergy, and it was they who brought it 
about.’ In short, until the day when he sent forth his 
soul to hell, his tongue was constantly repeating such 
regretful and remorseful expressions as these.” 

Afterwards each one of these divines also surrendered 
up his soul to the Angel of Death with divers pains, the 
like of which may God not inflict on any others of His 
servants! Mirza Abu’l-Qisim, who had written the [trea- 
tise entitled] Daggw’l-Bab in refutation of the Blessed 
Epistle of the Point of Revelation [i.e. the Bab] (great 
and glorious is He!), was attacked by paralysis, so that 
his mouth was twisted crooked, and drawn to his ear. 
After six months he was bedridden, and his mouth and 
body became all covered with sores, and the stench arising 
from him was such that his family and wives and children 
would not approach him for the disgust they felt, but they 
hired with money an attendant, who attended him for one 
or two days, after which he too was inspired with such 
disgust that he fled without even demanding his payment 
for these two days, because of his violent aversion from 
the foul stench from his body which filled his nostrils. 
In short, he too, in that sickness, passed to the dark 
eternal tomb. 

Another, Mir Abu'l-Qasim Maliki, took the plague, 
and for seven days and nights continued to cry aloud in 
such wise that his cries could be heard seven houses off, 
If I were to mention all, my discourse would be unduly 
protracted; but, in a word, the Lord of the Universe, as 
a warning to His creatures, took the soul of each and 
removed them from this transitory world with o different 
pain, so that they might know the meaning of “There is 
no strength and no power save in God,” to wit that, save 
the Lord of the Universe, there is none possessed of 
strength and power amongst all beings which exist in the 
world. But what avails it, since these creatures associate 


™ Anu _ 
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the strength and power of the creature with the strength 
and power of the Creator, und continue to act as they do? 

Now, after all these shiftings, none knoweth to this day 
where they buried the blessed body of His Holiness the 
Martyr after those of whom I spoke bore it away, nor 
who these were, nor whence they came, nor whither they 
went. In short, it is not known to what land the blessed 
body of His Holiness was assigned; but it seems to me 
that the right of territorial sanctity belongs to that spot 
where he was first buried, namely, his own house. But 
one of the people of Zanjin, named ‘Abbias-quli Khan, 
a retainer of Amir Aslan Khan's (in whose hands, though 
he was bat a servant, all the authority of the Amir was 
vested, so that to him was entrusted the entire control of 
the different quarters of Zanjiin and the administration of 
all the villages surrounding its suburbs), had, as it chanced, 
his dwelling-place opposite the house of His Holiness the 
Martyr, only a little space intervening between the two. 
This accursed fellow had many beasts and mules and 
horses; and, seeing that the house of His Holiness the 
Martyr had for some years stood untenanted, and was 
falling into ruins, and that none owned it, he went and 
took possession of it. And when he had taken possession 
of it, he gave over those broken walls to be destroyed, 
and had a stable erected anew for his beasts and mules 
and horses. But after some while, because of the dis- 
respect which he had shown towards His Holiness the 
Martyr and his house, he too, when a little time had 
elapsed, and the Amir, who was his master, had passed 
into hell, fell into such straits that he used to beg of the 
servants who attended at the Governor's Palace, and all 
that pomp of mastery slipped from his hands, so that the 
very place, abode, and house which he had all passed 
out of his possession, and he remained homeless and 
a wanderer, so that I myself have seen his children begging 
in the streets. 

To conclude. Two books composed by His Holiness the 
Martyr have survived. The one was called Bdriga [ie. 


7.R.A.8. 1897. i 
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“the Lightning-flash”], and the other Sa‘iga [i.e. “the 
Thunder-bolt”]. The former consisted entirely of poems; 
while the latter was an explanation of the true nature of 
the Manifestation of the Point of Revelation (great and 
glorious is He!), and a denunciation of the ‘Ulamd.' This 
Sa'iga consisted of about forty quires [ jus’, each containing, 
as a rule, sixteen pages], while the Bdriga contained about 
ten quires. Should one seek for them in Zanjan, he might 
perhaps discover them. I myself possessed a copy of the 
Sa‘iga in Zanjin; but there was a certain believer of 
Hamadan, named Mirzi Sadiq (who was, indeed, a true 
friend to me), who was engaged in the practice of medicine 
in Zanjan, and he asked me to lend it to him that he 
might read a little of it, And afterwards, when it fell 
to my lot to undertake the journey to Baghdad, I set out, 
leaving this book entitled Sa‘iga in the hands of this 
physician. I know not what happened to it after this, but 
it never again came into my possession ; and that physician, 
moreover, has passed into God’s mercy. May God exalt his 
degree, for he was a man of lovable disposition ! 


Written by this least and humblest sercant [of God] ‘Abdu'l- 
Ahad. In the blessed month of Ramazda did it reach 
completion, aa. 1809 [= April, 1892). 
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2 I think this is what fs meant by the words “ie, ols 5, though 
may be interpreted as meaning, ‘and an appeal to the *U lam.” by 
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Arr. XXVIL.—Notes on Alankara Literature. By Colonel 
G. A. Jacos, Indian Staff Corps. 


II. 


Tue present section is exclusively devoted to the text of 
Udbhata’s Alankdrasdrasangraha, a short account of which 
was given in the former part of these Notes. Unfortunately 
I have had to depend almost entirely upon one manuscript, 
a copy, in Dr. Biihler’s collection, of that found by him 
in Jesalmir and deposited in the Government Library in 
Poona. It is neatly and carefully written, however, and 
can generally be relied upon; and, where the text-portion 
of it fails, the commentary which accompanies it not 
infrequently supplies the deficiency. Besides these, the 
quotations from Udbhata which are found in later writers 
have afforded valuable aid. 

In interpreting the verses which illustrate the various 
ornaments it must be borne in mind that they are all taken 
from the author's own poem entitled Kumdrasambhaca, and 
therefore relate more or less directly to the sayings and 
doings of Siva and Parvati. Mention has been already 
made of our author’s larger work, the Bhamahavivarana, 
for which vigorous search ought to be made; for its 
recovery would restore to us not only the system of that 
ancient authority who is now little more than a name, but 
also the more important portion of Udbhata’s own work, 
of which the present text is only a small fragment. To 
facilitate reference I have appended indexes to the a/ankdras, 
the definitions, and the illustrations. 
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Alankdrasdrasangraha, 


zi 


Punaruktavadabhisam Chekanuprasa eva ca 

Anuprasas tridha Latanupraso Ripakam catuh || 1 || 
Upama Dipakara caiva Prativastiipama tatha 

Ityeta evalankara vacatn kaiscid udahrtah || 2 || 
Punaruktabhasam abhinnavastvivodbhasi bhinnaripapadam 
Chekanuprasas tu dvayor dvayoh susadrsoktikrtau || 3 || 
Tadaprabbrti nihsahgo nagakuiijarakrttibbrt 

Sitikanthah kalagalatsatisokanalavyathah || 4 || 


Sa devo divasdn ninye tasmin Sailendrakandare 
Garishthagoshthiprathamaih prathamaih paryupasitah "|| 5 |j 


Sariipavyafijananyasam tispshvetasu vrttishu 
Prthak prthag Anuprasam usanti kavayah sada || 6 || 


Sashabhyam rephasatnyoge shtavargena ca yojita 
Parushé nama vrttih syad blahvahyadyais ca sarnyuta || 7 || 


Tatra toyiiSayaseshavyakositakuSesaya 
Cakase salikitnSarukapisaSamukha Sarat || 8 || 


Sartipasamyogayutam mirdbni vargantyayogibhih 

Sparsair yutath ca manyanta Upanagarikam budhah || 9 || 
Sandrarayindavrndotthamakarandambubindubbih 
Syandibhih sundarasyandath nanditendindira kvacit |{ 10 || 
Seshair varnair yathayogarn kathitain Komalakhyaya* 
Gramyai vrttim prasarasanti kivyeshvidrtabuddbayah || 11 || 


' These two verses illustrate 3a and 34 respectively. 
* * Tasyé eva ca apara nimadbeyain Komaleti, "—Commentary. 


Kelilolalimalanam kalaih kolahalaih kvacit 

Kurvati kinanaridhaSrindpararavabhramam || 12 || 
Svariiparthaviseshe pi punaraktih phalantarat 

Sabdindm! va padanam va Lafinuprasa ishyate || 13 || 
Sapadadvitayasthitya dvayor ekasya piirvavat 

Tadanyasya svatantratvad dvayor vaikapadasrayat || 14 || 
Svatantrapadartipena dvayor vapi prayogatah 

Bhidysate ’nekadba bhedaih padibhyasakramena ca || 15} 
Kasah kasa ivabhanti saramsiva saramsi ca 
Cetatnsyacikshipar yinam nimnaga iva nimnagah ? || 16 || 
Striyo mahati bhartrbhva agasyapi na cakrudhuh 
Bhartaro pi sati stribbya dgasyapi na eakrudbuh || 17 || 


Kyvacid utphullakamala kamalabhrantashatpada 
Shatpadakvanamukhara mukharasphiarasarasa || 18 || 


3 Jitanyapushpakifjalkakin jalkasrenisobhitam 
Lebhe ’vatasnsatam narimukhendush vasitotpalam || 19|| 


Padminipadminigadhasprhayagatya Manasat 

Antar danturayamasur* hatnsa harmsakulalayat || 20 || 
Sratya sambandhavirahad yat padena padintaram 
Gunavrttipradhanena yujyate Ripakam tu tat || 21 || 
Bandhas tasya yatah Srutya Srutyarthabhyar ca tena gat 
Samastavastuvishayam ekadeSavivarti ca || 22 |) 


1 +* Sabddndee anupalabhyminasuptinam, Padindm upalabhyamanasuptiiam.’* 


F Firses 16-20 illustrate 15a, 154, 144 (down to * dvayob '), 146 (from * dvayor 
yaika’}, and the rest of 14, respectively. In verse 16, the + ivabhanti’ 


ix that of Alaatdrasaresere (p. 23) where the reme occurs. MS. gives 

+jvodbhrarisi,’ which seems itm For the datives in verse 17, see Pagina, 
4. 37. 

She MS. has 


: ‘ T suggest * % 
‘ The MS. bes (Tap mabattres c unnstadanta iva chakrub.”’ 
—Com. 
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Samastavastuvishayam Malartipakam ucyate 
YadvaikadeSavytti syat parariipena riipanat |} 23 }} 


Sabdopacarat tadriipyarn Riipake kuiscid ucyate 
‘Tadripyaropatas canyath sabdaropo ’tra kathyate |} 24 }] 


Upamanagunais tulyan upameyagatan guniin 
PaSyatath tu sakrd bhati tatra tacchabdariipata |} 25 }| 


' Jyotsnambunendukumbhena tarakusumadaritam 
Kramago ratrikunyabhir vyomodyanam asicyata || 26 || 


Utpatadbhih patadbhis ca pichalibalasalibhih 
* Rajahathsair avijyanta Saradaiva saronrpah || 27 || 


Vunantadevatavenyah panthastrikalasrikhalah 
Marapravirasilata bhrigumalias cakasire || 2S || 


Asiradharavisikhair nabhobhagaprabhasibhih 
Prasidhyate sma dhavalair arajyam bala@hakaih |} 29 }} 


Adimadhyantavishayah pradhanyetarayoginah 
Antargatopadharmanam yatra tad Dipakam viduh || 30] 


*Saijahiara saratkalah kadambakusumasriya 
Prayo viyogininath ca nihseshasukhasampaduh || 31 {| 


Videsavasatiyatapatikajanadargéanam 
Quhkhiya kevalam abhiic charac cisau pravasinam || $2 it 


' This and the three following terses illustrate, respectively, verse 22 (first 

quarter), the rest of 22, 234, and 234. The commentator gives = very ce 

ion of the expression eZudefarrtti in verse 23. He says: ‘a- 

vrtti ityatra hi okadA anyada isah prabhavishnur yo ‘nau vakyarthas tadvpttitvach 

ry watiearnaracepet He goes on to say that Udbhata explained the expression 

plist ae way ea it occurred in a ary Bl wring vigerhokti, in his 

ricarans. verse in question, ** vigatne,” is gt 
in fail, wader Udbhata, the fst section of these Notes. oe 
is line is quoted on pp. 36 207 of Abhinavaynpta’s Locang 

second instance the i TP dasadive.” 7 Sa 

? The three verses illustrate ddi, madhya, and ants respectively. 
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Tadanim sphitalavanyacandrikabharanirbharah 
Kantananendur indus ca kasya nanandako ’bhavat || 33 || 


Yac cetohari sidharmyam upamainopameyayoh 
Mithovibhinnakaladisabdayor Upaméa tu tat || 34|| 


Yathevasabdayogena sa srutyanvayam arbati 
SadrG@idipadasleshad anyathetyudita dvidha |} 35 || 


Saikshepabhibitapyesha samyavacakavicyutaih 
Samyopameyatadvaciviyogae ca nibadhyate |] 36 || 


Upamanopameyoktau simyatadvacivicyavat 
Kyacit samise tadvacivirahena kvacit ca sa || 37 || 


Tathopamanad care kyacpratyayabaloktitah 
Kvacit 4 kartur acare kyani sf ca kvipa kvacit || 38 || 


Upamiine karmani va kartari va yo namul kashadigatah 
Tadvacya sf vatina ca karmasimanyavacanena || 39 || 


Shashthisaptamyantic ca yo vatir nimatas tadabhidheya 
Kalpapprabhrtibhir anyaié ca taddhitaih si nibadhyate 
kavibhih || 40|| 
Kshanath kimajvarasthityai bhiyah santipavrddhaye 
Viyoginam abhiic candri candrika candanath yatha || 41 |] a 
Netrair ivotpalaih padmair mukhair iva sarabsriyah 
1 Tarunya iva bhiati sma cakravakaih stanair iva || 42||¢ 


Prabodhad dhavalata ratrau kifjalkalinashatpadam 
Pirnendubimbapratimam asit kumudakananam |! 43]| 





— 
ae 


Api sf sumukhi tishthed drshteh pathi katharacana 
Aprarthitopssampanna patita "nabhravrshtivat || 44/| 


‘In Alaikirasereasss (p. 92), where this verse is quoted, the reading is 
Pade pade vibhanti."’ 
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Kith syur utkaliki madvat tasya api nirargalah 
Akandoddimaranangahatakena samarthitah || 45 || 


'Tti kale kalollapikidambakulasaikule 
Tridaaidhisasardilah pascattapena Dhirjatih || 46 || 


Tam Sasichiyavadanatn nilotpaladalekshapam 
Sarojakarnikagaurim Gaurim prati mano dadhe || 47 || 


Sa duhsthiyan krtartho pi nihseshaisvaryasampada 
Nikamakamaniye pi narakiyati kanane || 45 || 


Krsanuvaj jagat tasya pasyatas tim priyath vind 
Khadyotayitum arabdham tattvajnanamahamahbah || 49 || 


Tasyetaramanodaham adahat prajvalanmanah 
Umam prati tapahsaktyakrshtabuddbeh smaranalah || 50 || 


®Sa dagdhavigrahenapi viryamitrasthitatmana 
Sprshtah kimena samanyapraniciutam avintayat || 51}| 


Candilakalpe kandarpaplushta mayi tirohite 
Safjatatulanairasya kim sa Sokin mrta bhavet || 52 || 


Krttaddhitasamasebhyah subdhator atha vakyatah 
Piirna luptaikadesa ca gamyate dvividhopamai || 53 || 


Fkadvayatrayanatn ca lopat syal lopini tridha 
Pirvau bhedau dvidha catra trtiyas tvekariipakah || 54 || 


Upamanasannidhine ca simyavacyueyate budhair yatra 
Upameyasya ca kavibhih si Prativastipama gadita || 59 || 


Prakaraniketaratvasthityai kas copameyatam labhate 
Upamanatvarh cipara ityupamavacisiinyatvam || 56 || 


1} Verses 46 and 47 are to be taken together. 
2 The MS. reads *‘Sadadya."’" Compare iv, 14. 





SC 
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re 


=a= a. oie ad te aaa 


1 [vader apratitapi sabdasarnskaratah kvacit 
Upama lakshyate ‘ayatra kevalirthanibandhani {| 57 I 


Viralas tadréo loke silasaundaryasampadah 
Nisth kiyantyo varshe pi yasvinduh parpamandalah | 58 |! 





Il. 
Akshepo 'rthantaranyaso Vyatireko Vibhavana 
Samasatidayokti cetyalankaran pare viduh || 1 |] 


2 Pratishedha iveshtasya yo viseshabhidhitsaya 
Akshepa iti santah Sarnsanti kavayah sada || 2|| 


Vakshyamanoktavishayah sa ca dvividha ishyate 
Nishedheneva tadbandho vidheyasya ca kirtitah || 3 |! 


Aho smarasya mahatmyam yad Rudre pi dasedrsi 
I fstazh samudrambhah kumbhair matum tu ke 
yayam || 4|| 


Iti cintayatas tasya citrati cintavadhir na yat 
Kva va kamavikalpanam antah kalasya cekshitah |} 5 || 


1 Tsuggest this reading. That of the MS. is ‘ Ivodarapratttapi.” ‘There is 
no colophon at the end of the text, but the Commentary hes the folloNitf ° 
“Tt mahasripratibirendura javiracitéyam Ud Aras n- 
yrttan prathamo vargab.”” "There is a ximilar one at the ond of each chapter of 
the 


Commentary. 

2 Abhinavagupta (Loran, p. 36) combines this line with Se, making the 
Jatter read thus in its second half: 5a akshepo dvidh’ mata." The same 
sae ta combination form Mammata’s definition of Atsheps, except that he reads 
++ Nishedho vaktum ishtasya "as the first half of line one. In the Adnibire- 
simeriint (p. 114), our Se, altered in speordance with the reading of Abbinava- 
wtp wad Samsoatn, appears v0 the frst line of verse) and ie sete UY 
Jayaratha to Bhdmaha. His second line is—' BkarGpatayé deshi nintityante 

vg Tt should be-noted that our verse 6 is « part of the definition 
of Akshepa; that of Arthdntaranyaes begins with 7. 
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Sabdasprshte ’thavapyarthe vaktum ishte nishiddhata 
Tadangarm tadvirodhena yatrakshepo bhaved asau || 6 || 


Samarthakasya piirvamn yad vaco ’nyasya ca prshthatah 
Viparyayena va yat syad dhigabdoktyanyathapi va || 7 || 


} Jneyah so 'rthiintaranyasah prakrtarthasamarthanat 
Aprastutaprasamsaya drshtantic ca prthak sthitah || 8 || 


Tan nasti yan na kurute loko hyatyantakaryikah 
Esha Sarvo pi bhagavan batiibhiiya sma vartate || 9 || 


Pracchanna Sasyate vrttih strinam bhavaparikshane 
Pratasthe Dhirjatir atas tanurh svikrtya batavim || 10 || 


Haro ’tha dhyanam atasthaa sathsthapyatmanam atmana 
Visatnvaded dhi pratyakshath nirdhyatara dhydnato na 
tu |{ 11 || 


Apasyac catikashtani tapyaminam tapithsy Umim 
Asambhavyapaticchinaih kanyanam kapara gatih || 12 || 


Viseshopadanam yat syad upamainopameyayoh 
Nimittadrshtidrshtibhyaih Vyatireko dvidha tu sah || 13 || 


Sa Gauri sikharamn gatva dadarsomam tapahkrsim 
Rahupitaprabbasyendor jayantim diratas tanum || 14]| 


Padmath ca nisi nihérikam diva candram ca nihprabham 
Sphuracchayena satatam mukhenadhah prakurvatim || 15 || 


Yo yaidharmyena drshtanto yathevadisamanvitah 
Vyatireko ’tra so "pishto viseshopadananvayat || 16 || 


* Sirnaparnambuvataéakashte pi tapasi sthitim 
Samudvahantith napiirvath garvam anyatapasvivat || 17 || 


* This verse, which forma a necessary part of the definition, has been 
accidentally omitted from the MS. It appears, however, piecemeal, in the 
eseniery # I have joined it together and put it in its place. 

vatanim avo bhakshanam,’’—Cum. 
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Slishtoktiyogyasabdasya prthak prthag udahrtau 

Viseshopadanarn yat syad Vyatirekuh sa ca smrtah || 18 || 
1a éaisiri éris tapasd masenaikena visruta 

Tapasa tam sudirghena dirad vidadhatim adbah || 19 || 


2 Kriyayah pratishedhe ya tatphalasya vibbavana 
Jneya Vibhavanaivasau samadhau*® sulabhe sati || 20 || 


Angalekham akasmirasamalambhanapifijaram 
Analaktakatamrabham oshthamadrara ca bibbratim || 21 || 


Prakrtarthena vakyena tatsamanair viseshanaih 
Aprastutarthakathanam SamAsoktir udahrta || 22 || 


4 Dantaprabhisumanasam panipallavasobhinim 
Tanvin vanagatam linajatashatcaranavalim || 23 || 
Nimittato yat tu vaco lokatikrantagocaram 
Manyante ‘tigayoktiin tam alankarataya budhah || 24|| 


Bhede ’nanyatvam anyatra nanatvam yatra badhyate 
Tatha sambbavyamanarthanibandhe ’tigayoktir gth || 25 || 


Karyskaranayor yatra paurvaparyaviparyayat 
Asubbavarn samilambys badhyate so pi purvavat || 26 || 


Tapastejasphuritaya nijalavanyasampada 
Kraim apyskréam eva drsyamanam asarnsayam || 27 || 


Acintayae ea bhagavan aho nu ramaniyata 
Tapasasyah krtanyatvar kaumirad yena lakshyate || 28 || 


Pated yadi éasidyotachata padme vikasini 
Muktaphalakshamalayah kare ’syah syat tadopama || 29 || 


1 «4 Ekatrs tapo Magho missb."’—Com. 
* Jnyaratha (p. 125) quotes this line, slightly modified, and the first two words 
nad . 126, quotes the example. 


of second ; uyyaka, oD Pp 0 : 
2 +Samadbih pariharay. Yatra virodhasya sulabhah parihiira ityarthah.” 
—Com. 

C Gompare "the very similar line wnider Ruyyaks's definition of Sendsotti, 
p- %. 
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Manye ca nipatantyasyah kataksha dikshu prshthatah 
Prayenigre tu gacchanti Smarabanuparamparah || 30 || 


Ir. 
Yathasatikhyam athotprekshara Svabhavoktimh: tathaiva ca 
Apare trin alaikaran giram ahur alankrtau || 1 || 
Bhiiyasam upadishtanam arthiniim asadharmanam 
Kramaso yo ‘nunirdeso Yathdsahkhyam tad ucyate HW2) 


Mrnalaharnsapadmani bahucaikramanananaih 
Nirjayantyanaya vyaktam nalinyah sakala jitah || 3{| 
Samyaripavivakshayarm vacyevadyatmabhih padaih 
Atadgunakriyayogad Utpreksha "tisayanvita || 4|| 
Lokatikrantavishaya bhavabhavabhimanatah 
1Sambhavaneyam Utpreksha . . . . « - [5]! 


Asyah sadarkabimbasthadrshtipitatapair japaih 
Syamikaakena patitam mukhe candrabhramad iva || 6 || 


* Kapolaphalakay asyah kashtam bhiitva tathavidhau 
Apasyantay ivanyonyam idrksham kshimatatm gatau || 7 |! 


* Kriyayam samprayrttasya hevakanain nibandhanam 
Kasyachin mrgadimbhadeh Svabhavoktir udabrta || 8 || 


Kshanath nathshtvardhavalitah érngenagre kshanam nudan 
Lolikarot? pranayad imam esha mrgarbhakah || 9 || 


Ry Pinas pogae re in the ee the missing portion is not given in 

the Commentary. Aja quotes , anonymowsly, from DA lok. 

vee *' Condanioakiabhnjoge.’? ; wea rract 
2 This stanza is quoted in Aloakirasarvasea, p. 59 


» p. 59. 
aM i avasumucite vyipire vrttas hevaki jatyinu- 
ripyosatRinivetariesbas tadupanibandhal”—Com, 7 kh eee 
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IV. 


Preyo-Rasavad Urjasvi Paryayoktara Samahitam 
Dvidhodattarn tatha Slishtam alankaran pare videh || 1 || 
Ratvadikanam bhavanim anubhavadisticansih 


Yat kavyam badhyate sadbhis tat Preyasvad udabrtam || 2 || 


Tyarn ca sutayallabhyan nirviseshasprhavati 
Ullapayitum arabdha krtvemarh kroda atmanah |! 3 || 


Rasavad darsitaspashtasrngaradirasad ayam 
Svasubdasthayisaiicarivibbavabhinayaspadam 1] 4]] 


’ Srigarahasyakarunarandravirabhayanakah 
Bibhatsadbhutasantas ca nava nitye rasih smrtah || 5|| 


Caturvargetarau prapya pariharyau kramad yateh 
Caitanyabhedad asvadyat sa rasas tadrso matah || 6 || 


Iti bhavayatas tasya samastan Parvatizgunan 
Sambhrtanalpasaikalpah Kandarpsh prabalo’bhavat || 7 |] 


Khidyatapi sa gatrena babbara pulakotkaram 
2 Kadambakalikakosakesaraprakaropamam WStl 


Kshanam autsukyagarbhinya cintaniscalaya kshanam 
Kshanam pramodilasaya drMisyasyam abhishyata || 9 || 
Anaucityapravrttanam kamakrodbadikaranat 

Bhavanarna ca rasinatn ca bandha Urjasvi kathyate || 10 || 


Tatha kamo ’sya vavrdhe yatha Himagireh sutam 
Sangrahitum pravrttas ta hathenapasya satpatham || 11 }} 


°Paryayoktam yad anyena prakarenabhidhiyate 
Vacyavacakavrttibhyam giinyenavagamatmana || 12 || 


} This differs from Bharnta’s vi, 16, in admitting #anta, and so making nine 
whilst he allows eight only. 3 

2 | dee] poe nabakalikakodal kadambakalikibbyantaram,’’—Com. 

2 Abbinavagupta quotes this in Locana, p. 39. 
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1Yena lambalakah sasruh karaghatarunastansh 
Akari bhagnavalayo gajasurayadhiijanah || 13 || 


So pi yena krtah plushtadehenipy evamakulah 
Namo ’stvavaryaviryaya tasmai Makarketave || 14 || 


Rasabhavatadabhisavrttaih prasamabandhanam 
Anyanubbavanihsinyaripam yat tat Samahitam || 13 || 


Atha kantadréam drshtva vibhramae ca bhramath bhruvoh 
Prasannam mukharagata ca romaficasvedasaikulam || 16 || 


Smarajvarapradiptani sarvaigani samadadhat 
Upasarpad girisutam Girisah svastipirvakam || 
2? Samadadhan nije ripe ’vasthapayan samadadhat || 17 || 


Vadattam rddhimad vastu caritarn ca mahatmanim 
Upalakshanatam praptath neti vrttatvam Agatam || 18 || 


$Uvaca ca yatah krode venukufijarajanmabbih 
Moktaphalair alankarah Sabarinam apicchaya || 19 || 


$ Pushtyendranilavaidiryapadmaragamayair viyat 
Sirobhir ullikhad yatra sikharamn Gandhamadanam || 20 || 


} Quoted in Alaikirasareasa, p. 106. 

? The other half of this verse is not given. 

2 Yosya evamnvidharapaté ‘Himidrer bhavati sata’ [verse 23) iti sam- 
bandhab, Krodah siikarab. Pushtyo (Ff) magivideshah. Gandhamidanam 
porvataviseshab. Pradhinath svarpatn kartasvaradi. Urvindhrah parvatah. 
Satkshayah kalpantah, Bhimer adhogamanid bbiimyiélishtasya pradejasya 
bhimiviviktatvad Himavatah kalpante dyimab prakatibbitah."’—Com. 

« This word pusAtys, which is given here and in the Commentary, is not in 
the lexicons, and is doubtless a mistake of the copyist, Perhaps pustpa is 
meant, but that is neuter, whilst the word explained in the Commentary 
fs masculine, In the list of gems given in Sahpdoyalild, ii, 2, we find 
‘pushyariga,’ which Dr. Pischel tolls ua is the reading of a Sirada MS., 
and which he considers to be more correct than the * pushpariga’ of onr 
lexicons. Possibly, then, ‘pathya’ is the word which the copyist has misread ; 
for as the dictionaries give both ‘pushpa’ and ‘pushpariga’ os meaning 
‘topas,” we may assume the existence of this pair also, 
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Uttaropatyaka yasya pradhanasvarnabhiimayah 
Mahaa marakatorvindhrah padopaatarh ca saréritah || 21 I 


Babhiiva yasya patalapatinyam sankshaye kshitau 
Patanam ns taya sirdham ayamas tu prakatyabhiit || 22 || 


Tasyadikrodapinatnsanigharshe pi punah punsh 
Nishkampasya sthitavato Himadrer bhavati suta || 23 || 


Ekaprayatnoccaryanarh tacchayam caiva bibhratam 
Svaritadigunair bhinnair bandhah Slishtam ihocyate || 24 || 


Alaikairantaragatam pratibham janayat padaih 
Dvividhair arthagabdoktivisishtam tat pratiyatam || 25 || 


'Svayarh ca pallavatamrabhasvatkaravirajini 
Prabhatasandhyevasvapaphalalubdhehitaprada || 26 || 


Indukantamukhi snigdhamahanilasiroruha 
Muktaséris trijagadratnam padmaraganghripallava || 27 || 


? Aparijatavartapi nandanasrir bhuvi sthita 
Abindusundari nityamh galallivanyabinduka || 28 || 


1 Quoted on pp. 242 and 369 of Kavyaprakaia; and yerse 284 is cited on 
, 245 of the same. 

2 + Apdrijatavartapityatra Bhagavatyajatadatrutvad apagutadatrusamihavirta. 
Tadiva ca 4obhd survasya cittam avarjayutityato nandana érir ere tathavidha. 
Udakamodhyavartitayé ca yo ‘sum apsu udake ibimbita indus tadvat 
sundari nityam ca galallavanyapravahi. Yada tvassn Bhagsvati nandana- 
srisa devodyinasobbalaksbaparthintarabhidhdyitwad ripskapratibhotpatti- 
nibandhanona fleshenaitadbhivam apadyate tada& tatsamifryatvena aparijata- 
vartapityidiparyalocanaya virodhapratibhahetor asyipi Sleshasyavirbhivo bhavati 
na khalu devodyanasobha siidyamanaparijatakbyarpushavideshavyttinta bhavati 
na casau bhaman tishthati. Abindusundarityatea tu bindubhir yasyab saundaryari 
— hg . ne lavanyabindaval prasareyur iti virodhapratibhotpattihetuh 
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Vv. ? 
% 

Apahnutimh Viseshoktizn Virodharn Tulyayogitam 
Aprastutaprasarsam ca Vyajastuti-Vidarsane |} 1 II ‘ 
Upameyopamatn caiva Saboktitn Sankarath tatha . 
Parivrittira ca jegadar alankaran pare giram || 2 || de 


' Apahnutir abbishtasya kificidantargatopama . 
Bhiitarthapahnavenasya nibandbah kriyate budhaih || 3{] 


Etad dhi na tapah satyam idarh halahalam yisham ‘ 
Viseshatah sasikala komalanain bhavadraim || 4 || - 77 


Yat simagrye pi éaktinatn phalanutpattibandhanam 
Viseshasyabhidhitsatas tad Viseshoktir ucyate || 5 || 


Daréitena nimittena nimittadarganena ca 
Tasya bandho dvidha lakshye drsyate lalitatmakah || 6 |{ 


Mabarddhini grhe janma riipat Smarasubrd vayah 


Tathapi na sukhapraptih kasyacin niyate na dhbih || 7 || a 
Itthai visarhshthulath dyshtva tavakinam viceshtitam ; 
Nodeti kimapi prashturh satvarasyapi me vacah || 8 || 

Gunasya vi kriyaya va viruddbinyakriyavacah 
Yad videshabhidhiinaya Virodham tari pracakshate | 9 | . 


Yadva math kith karomyesha vacalayati vismayah 
Bhavatyah kvayam akarah kvedari tapasi patavam || 10 |} 







Upaminopameyoktisiinyair aprastutair vacah 
Simyabbidbayi prastivabbhagbhir va Tulyayogita || 11 {| 


bea ” is the reading in the Lecuna . 38), where the = 
quoted; the MS. has * antshta ca. oe) int ne 
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1 Tvadangamardavam drashtuh kasya citte na bhasate 
Malatisasabbrliekbakadalinam kathorata || 12 || 


Yogapatto jatajalam taravi tvag mrgajinam 
Ucitani taviiigasya yadyamini tad ucyatam || 13 || 


* Adhikarad apetasya vastuno ‘nyasya ya stutih 
Aprastutapras‘ainseyarn prastutarthaoubandhint || 14 || 


Yanti svadeheshu jarim asampraptopabhoktrkah 
Phalapushparddhibhajo pi durgadesavanasriyah || 15)! 


Sabdasaktisvabhavena yatra nindeya gamyate 
Vastutas tu stutih sreshtha Vyfjastutir asau mata |! 16 || 


Dhig ananyopamam eta tavakitn riipasampadam 
Trailokye ‘pyanuriipo yad varas tava na labhyate |! 17 || 


* Abbavan vastusambandho bhavan va yatra kalpayet 
Upaminopameyatvarn kathyate «4 Vidars‘ana || 18 || 


Vinocitena patya ca riipavatyapi kamini 
Vidhuvandbyavibbayaryah prabibharti visobhatam || 19 || 


4 Anekalankriyollekhe samarh tadvrttyasambhave 
Ekasya ca grahe nyayadoshabbave ca Sankarah || 20 || 


Yadyapyatyantam ucito varendus tena labhyate 
Tathapi vacmi kutrapi kriyatam adaro vare || 21 || 


t This verse and the next are quoted on p. 71 of Alendtraserrasre. 
* Abhinayagupta quotes this verse on p. 42. Tho last quarter reads “ trividha 


Pndrija pots out that vero 19 i an illraion of the former kind of 

vidardand, vit, of eastearembandha; and as Udbhata has no example of the 

other he us one from Bhimaha, name! hy, Se veras_, Apes, Mesiantyeee 

a eee ae odtat ts qucied on pul of the Lita. Tadah 
on 

four varieties of anitars, sndcha, faldirthavertysleikire, phecehake 


Sagan te aren gra The tot deteel ie cone ae ava 
third in 22, and the lest in 25. 


aS 





pba Te 









; Sabdarthavartyalaikara vakya ekatra bhisinah 
Satkaras caikavakyarSapravesad vabhidhiyate {| 221) 


Ittharn sthitir varartha cen ma krtha vyartham arthitim 
Ripena te yuva sarvah padabaddho hi kiikarah || 23 || 


? Mai vamevasvasacchayavarnikacarukarnika (?) 
Ambhojiniva citrastha drshtimatrasukhaprada || 24 || ‘ 


> Parasparopakarena yatralankrtayah sthitah 
Svatantryenatmalabbat no labhante so pi Saikarah 251) 


Hareneva Smaravyadhas tvayanangikrto pi san 

Tvadvapuh kshanam apyesha dharshtyad iva na muiicati 
|| 26 |] 

Anyonyam eva yatra syad upaminopameyata 

Upameyopamim ahus tan pakshantarahanigam || 27 || 

Sirarnsi pankajaniva vegat patayato dvisham 

Ajau karopamarn cakram yasya cakropamah karah || 28 || 


Tulyakale kriye yatra vastudvayasamaérite 
Padenaikena kathyete sa Sahoktir mata satiim || 29 || 


* Dyujano mrtyuna sirdhath yasyajau Tarakamaye 
Cakre cakrabhidhinena praishyenaptamanorathah || 30 || 
Samanyiinavisishtais tu kasyacit parivartanam 
Arthinarthasvabbavath yat Parivrttir abhani sa || 31 || 


Ts eps ely ig The - 
in part the Sant i in Aledhdrerimerlia’. ‘{p. 205), where it is qi | 


fae 69 een 2 Tndurija’s poor raed * Ambho 
Gaurl of . sidhirano 
Cy a : — er hi varna Ric ¥ 
uryith tu gauratvam, Ambhoj ; 
: Os uated by AbhiSe raga —- 7 
. ease praishyega oe eakrasafijuakena kartrbhitena mytyund . 
karanin saan dyujanssya datrevinasat.™ "—Com. The - 
stanza is on p. $2 of svar jens sins ?- 
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1 Uro dattvamararinath yena yuddheshvagrhyata 
Hiranyakshavadhadyeshu yasah sakara jayasriya |! 32 || 


2 Netroragabalabhramyanmadaradrisiraseyataih 
Ratnair apirya dugdbabdhitn yah samidatta kaustu- 
bham || 33 || 


3 Yavatau (?) vyaptabhisimni makhena dyath jigishati 
Abhayarh svargasadmabhyo dattva jagraha kharvatam || 34 || 


VI. 


Ananvayath Sasandeharh Samsrshtim Bhavikarh tatha 
Kavyadrshtantahetii cetyalankaran pare viduh || 1 || 


‘Upamanena tattvarh ca bhedarn ca vadatah punah 
Sausandehara vacah stutyai Sasandeham vidur budhiah || 2 || 


5 Haste kim asya nihseshadaityahrdalalodbhavah (?) 
Yasahsaficaya esha syat pindibhavo ‘sya kin krtah || 3 || 


6 Nabhipadmasprhayaitah kitn hasiso naisha caicalah 
Iti yasyabhitah sankham asatikishtarjavo jansh || 4 || 


2 Ruyynka quotes this in his Alaikdrasarvasea, p. 152, The three stanzas 
illustrate sama, mydea, and visishfa respectively. 

4 « Notrabhiita urago Vasukib. Atra kaustubhasyotkshtasya nikrshtaratna- 

ityigena nin nikpshtenotkrshtasya parivartanam.’’—Com. 

3 The first word is clearly wrong. The stanza refors to the Vimana incarnation 
for the destruction of Bali. I would suggest the reading ‘ Yo Balan.’ 

* Quoted in Locawa, p. 107. 

$ The second part of this line is meaningless. I suggest ‘ brddalanodbhaval,’ 

#4 Arjavo markhab. Sankha upameyab, yasabsaicayo hamsa4 copaminam 

. . Yasesaficayah khala prasarapadilo ‘sya tu tadviruddhalh pigdibhave 

dpsyato tena niyata yadabsefieaya iti . . . Hamsasya caficalatvam nama 
dharma iha ca tan nopalabhyate tasmin nuaiva harisa iti.’ —Com. 


Joi. 





« 


“sh, £ a 
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Alankarantaracchayara yat krtva dhisha bandhanam wis i) 
Asandehe pi sandehariipath Sandehanama tat || 4 || 


* Nilabdah kim ayam Merau dhiimo ’tha pralayanale 
Iti yah sankyate syamah pakshindre 'rkatvishi sthitah |} 6! 


> io 


Yatra tenaiva tasya syad upamanopameyata 
Asidrsyayivakshitas tam ityahur Ananvayam || 7 || 


Yasya vani svavaniva svakriyeva kriyamala 

Riipath svamiva riipath ca lokalocanalobhanam || 8 || 
Alankrtinam bahvinaih dvayor vapi samasrayah 
Ekatra nirapekshanam mithah Sathspshtir ucyate || 9 || 


Tvatkrte so pi Vaikunthah éa4ivoshasi candrikam 
Atha dharath sudbavrshtim manye tyajati tam ériyam |/10// 


Tad uttishthitidhanyena kenapi kamalekshane 
Vareya saha tarunyath nirvisanti* grhe vasa || 11] 


* Pratyakshi iva yatrartha drsyante bhiitabhavinah 
Atyadbhutah syat tad vacdm anakulyena Bhavikam || 12 || 


Rasollasi kaver atma svacche sabda: 
Madhburyaujoyutapraudhe prativindya prakasate || 13 || 
Sarhvitasvacchasabdarthadravitabhyantaras tatah 

Srota tatsimyatah pushtith caturvarge param vrajet || 14! 
Karoshi pidam pritith ca niradjanavilocanat 

Mirtyanaya samudvikshya navabbaranasobbaya || 15 || 


- 


ied "apace, “eee we tlie Nalpesoraharebeya os Otic 
eee eels et koe 
whieh 1 Setpeseng aay ry male a The second tne ie guna 
in Alen tilyasarvaspa (p. 183) and ascribed to Bhamaha. 





a P 4 


ee el eee re oe ree 

y ? Srutam ekarh yad anyatra smrter anubhavasya va 

‘ Hetutim pratipadyeta Kavyaliigam tad ucyate {| 16 || 
4s 
b- 2 Rasidyadhishthitarh kivyath jivadripataya yatah 
Kathyate tad rasadinaza kavyatmatvara vyavasthitam || 17) 
Chayeyath tava Seshangakanteh kificid anujvala 
Vibbiishaghatanddedin daréayanti dunoti mam |/ 18 || 
. Ishtasyarthasya vispashtapratibimbanidarsanam 
Yuthevadipadaih sinyara budhair Drshtinta ucyate || 19 || 
. Kim catra bahunoktena vraja bhartaram apnuhi 
Udanvatam anasadya mabanadyah kim Asate || 20 || 
on pp. 34 and 148 of Alatkiravimartint. 


+ Quoted 
® Indura. out that this is to Bhimaha’ ‘v 
spogcncephs gBioay plied pay 's verse ‘ Vrttadevadi- 
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Inpex To THe AtaNxinas. 


Atiéayokti, fi, 24-20. 

Ananvayn, vi, 7, 8 

Anngrihyanugrihakesaikera, v, 25, 
26 


Anuprisa, i, 6-12. 
Antadipaka, i, 33. 
Apahnati, v, 3, 4. 
Aprastutaprudains’, v, 14, 15. 
Arthiintaranyiisa, ii, 7-12. 
Akshepa, ii, 2-6. 

Adidipaka, i, 31. 

Utpreksha, iii, 4-7, 

Uditta, iv, 18-23. 
Upanagarika vrtti, i, 9, 10. 
Upama, i, 34-54. 

Drjasvi, iv, 10, 11. 
Ekasabdabbidhinasahkara, v, 22, 24. 
Kavyalifiga, vi, 16-18. 
Gramyé rrtti, i, 11, 12. 
COhekinuprim, i, 3, 5, 
Tulyayogité, ¥, 11-13. 
Dipaka, i, 30-33. 
Drshtanta, ri, 19, 20. 
Nyiinaparivytti, v, 33. 
Parivytti, ¥, 31-34. 

Parusha vytti, i, 7, & 
Puryhyokta, iv, 12-14. 
Punaruktavadabhisa, i, 3, 4. 


Prativastipamé, i, 55-58. 
Preyasvat, iv, 2, 3. 

Bhavika, vi, 12, 13. 
Madhyadipaka, i, 32. 
Yuthiaaikhya, iit, 2, 3. ‘ 
Rasavat, ir, 4-9. 

Rapaka, i, 21-29. 

Latinuprisa, i, 13-20, 
Vidaréana, v, 18, 19. 
Vibhavana, ii, 20, 21. 

Virodha, vy, 9, 10. 
Visishtaparivrtti, v, 34, 
Videshokti, v, 6-5. 

Vyatireka, ii, 13-19. 

Vyajastuti, v, 16, 17. 
Sabdarthavartyalaikirasaikara, ¥, 22, 


23. 
Slishta, iv, 24-28, 
Sarnerehti, vi, 9-11. 
Sankara, ¥, 20-26. 
Sandehasahkara, v, 20, 21. 
Samaparivrtti, v, 32. 
Samésokti, ii, 22, 23. 
Samihita, iv, 15-17. 
Sasandeha, vi, 2-6. 
Sahokti, v, 29, 30. 
Svabhavokti, iii, 8, 9. 


InDEX TO FIRST AND SECOND Lovzs oF Dermtrioxs. 


Atadgunakriyi, iii, 4. 
Atyadbhutah syat, vi, 12, 
Adhikarat, y, 14. 

Ananrayam sasandeham, vi, 1. 
Annprisas tridha, i, 1. 
Anekilaikriyollekhe, ¥, 20, 
Anaucityapravyttanim, iv, 10, 
Antargatopadharmanim, i, 30. 


Anyanubhara,, iv, 15. 
Anyonyam evath yutrn, +, 27. 
Apare trio alaikaran, ifi, 1. 
Apahnutim, ¥, 1. 

Apahnatir abbishtasyn, y, 3. 
Aprastutapratatisim, ¥, 1. 
Aprastutapradanisa rah, ii, 8. 
Aprastutsproganiseyam, ¥, 14, 





Aprastutartha., ti, 22. 
Abhavan vastusambandhah, v, 18. 
Arthinarthasvabhivam, vy, 31. 


Asundehe ‘pl, vi, 6 


Vadattam rddhimat, ir, 18. 
ens dipakath caiva, i, 2. 
i, 25. 
Upnint aie Asi 
Mensasttorent va, i, 39. 
Upamanena tattram, vi, 2. 
Le aR y, 18. 
¥, 1. 
\ coreatsnaene i, 37. 
Upama lnkehynte, i, 57. 
Upameyasyn ca, i, 56. 
Upameyopamarh caiva, v, 2. 
Upameyopamim ahub, v, 27 
Upalakshanatim, iv, 18, 


Ekatra nirapekshipim, vi, 9. 


_ Ekndvayntrayipim, i, 54. 


Kvacit eamise, i, 37. 
Kvacit s& kartuk, i, 38. 


Gupsvrttipradhanens, i, 21. 
Gupasya vi, ¥, 9. 
Gramyath vrttim, i, 11. 


Caturvargetaran, iv, 6. 
Caitanyabhedit, iv, 6. 


Chekinupriiaas tu, i, 3. 


Tneyah so "rthintaranyisah, ii, 8, 
Ineya vibhivanaivisau, ii, 20. 


Tesh mebhirrensattin, ii, 25. 


Tadanyasya 

Tadvacya sa, i, 39. 
Tasya bandhab, vy, 6. 
Tadripyaropatah, i, 24. 
Tulyakile kriye, v, 29 


Darsitena nimittena, v, 6. 
Dridhodattam, iv, 1. 
Dvividhair arthadabdokti., iv, 25. 
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Bandhas tasya, i, 22. Sabdasaktisvabhavena, v, 16. 
Bibhatsidbbutasantad ea, iv, 5. Sabdasprshte, ii, 6. 

ite Sabdanash va, i, 13, 
Bharinaz ca, iv, 10. Sabdarthavartyalaikirih, v, 22, 
Bhidyate ‘nekadha, i, 15. Sabdopacarat, i, 24. 
Bhitarthipahnavena, v, 3. Sashabhyim, i, 7. 
Bhfyasim upadishtinim, iii, 2. arahasya., iv, 5. 
Bhode "nanyatram, ii, 25. Seshair varpail, i, 11. 
Manyante ‘tisayoktim, Hi, 24. Sratam ekam, vi, 16. 


Madhuryaujoyuta., vi, 13. 
Mithovibhinna., i, 34. 


Yae cetohari., i, 34. 

Yatra tenniva tasya, vi, 7. 
Yat camagrye pi, v, 5. 
Yathasndkhyam, iii, 1. 
Yathevadabdayozena, i, 35. 
YVathevidipadaih, vi, 19. 
Yad videshabhidhiniya, v, 9. 
Yad vaikadedavrtti, i, 23. 
Yo vaidharmyena, ti, 16. 


Ratyadikinim, iv, 2. 
Rasabhiva., iv, 15. 
Rasavaddartita,, iv, 4. 
Rasadyndhishthitam, vi, 17. 
Rasollaai kaver Atma, vi, 13. 


Lokatikrintavishayi, iii, 5. 
Vakshyaminpokta., ii, 3. 
Vastutas tu, v, 16. 
Viieyavicaka., iv, 12. 
Viparyayena vi, ii, 7. 
Vibhishaghatana., vi, 18. 
Viseshasyibhidhitsatal, v, 5. 


Viseshopidinam, ii, 13, 18, 
Vyatireko “tra, ii, 16, 


Srutya sambandha., i, 21. 
Srota tateimystal, vi, 14, 
Slishtoktiyogya., ii, 18. 
Shashthisaptamyantat, i, 40, 


Sathvitasvaccha., vi, 14. 
Sahkaraé catka., v, 22. 
SaAdkshepibhihitapi, i, 34. 
Sadpéidipada., i, 35, 
Sapadadvitaya., i, 14. 
Samanyana., ¥, 31. 


Samisitisayoktl, ii, 1. 
Sambhivaneyam, iii, 6. 
Sariiparyafijans., i, 6. 
Sarfiipasamyoga., i, 9. 
Sasandehain rucah, vi, 2. 
Samyaripavivakshiyam, iii, 4. 
Simyibhidhayi, y, 11. 
Samyopameya., i, 36. 
Spardair yutim, i, 2, 
Svatantrapadarapena, i, 16. 
Sraritidigunaih, iv, 24. 
SvardparthAviseshe, i, 13. 
Srasabdasthayi, iv, 4. 
Sviitantryepatma,, v, 25. 


Hetutir pratipadyate, vi, 16, 





INDEX TO FIRST AND SECOND Lines or Exaurnes, 


Akindoddimari., i, 45. 
Akari bhagnavalayab, iv, 13. 
Aiigalekhim, ii, 21. 
Acintayae ca, ii, 28. 


Atha kintidréam, iv, 16. 
Atha dharim, vi, 10. 
Analaktaka,, ii, 21, 

Antar danturayimisub, i, 20, 





mene 


iv, 28. 
Api e& sumukhi, i, 44. 


Abindusundari, iv, 23. 
Abhayath svarga., v, 34. 
Ambhojiniva, v, 24 
Asambbavyapati., ii, 12. 
Asyih sadirka., iii, 6. 
Aho smarasys, ii, 4, 


Ajau karopamam, ¥, 28 
Asiradhbari., i, 29, 


Tti kale, i, 46. 
Iti cintayatah, ii, 5. 
Iti bhivayutab, iv, 7. 


i, 44. 


Uro dattra’, v, 32. 
‘ im, iv, & 
_ Uviies ca yatab, iv, 19. 


‘Etad dhi na tapah, v, 4. 
Esha sarvo pi, ii, 9. 


Kadambakalika., iv, 5. 





Tapasisyah, ii, 28. 
Tarupya iva, i, 42. 
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Dubkhiyn kevalam, i, 32. Maivam evisva., v, 24. 
Dyujano mrtyuna, v, 30. 

Yadyapyatyantam, v, 21. 
Dhig dnanyopamim, ¥, 17. Yadva marth kim, v, 10. 

Yasahsaficayab, vi, 3. 
Namo ‘stravaryn., iv, 14. Yasya vant, vi, 8. 
Nibhipadmna., vi, 4. Yinti svadeheshu, ¥, 15. 


Nikimakamaniye, i, 48. 
Nirjayantyinayi, iii, 3. 
Nisa} kiyantyab, i, 53. 
Nishkampasya, ir, 23. 
Nilabdal kim, vi, 6. 
Netrair iva, i, 42. 
Netroragabala,, ¥, 33. 
Nodeti kimapi, +, 8. 


Patanami na tay’, iv, 22. 
Pated yadi, ii, 29. 

Padma: ca nifi, ii, 15, 
Padminipedmini., i, 20. 
Pushyendranila., iv, 20. 
Pirgendubimba., i, 43. 
Pracchanna. dasyate, ii, 10. 
Pratasthe dhiirjatib, ii, 10. 
Prabodhid dhavalam, i, 43. 
Prabhitasandhyeva, iv, 26. 
Prasannam mukharigam, ir, 16. 
Prasidhyate sma, i, 29. 
Prayepigre, ii, 30. 

Prayo viyoginiiim, i, 31. 


Phalapushparddhi., v, 15. 
Babhiiva yasya, iv, 22. 


Bhartiro pi, i, 17. 
Bhavatyab kviyam, ¥, 10. 


Munye ea, if, 30. 
Maharddhini grhe, ¥, 7. 


Mahan marakutorvindhrab, iv, 21. 


Mirapravirisilata, i, 28. 
Milatiiadabhrt., ¥, 12. 
Muktaphalaksha., ii, 29, 
Muktiphalaib, ir, 19. 
Muktisrit, iv, 27. 
Miirtyanayi, vi, 15. 
Mroilahainas., iii, 2. 


Yavatau (?) vyapta., v, 34. 
Yai daifiri, ti, 19. 

Yena lambalakah, iv, 13. 
Yogupattab, v, 13. 


Ratnair apirya, v, 33. 
Rajahamnsaib, i, 27. 
Rahupitaprabhasya, fi, 14. 
Ripatis svam iva, vi, 8. 
Riupena te yuva, v, 23. 


Lebhe ‘yatarhsatam, i, 19. 
Lolikaroti, iii, 9. 


Vanintadevatavepyah, i, 28. 
Varena sahs, vi, 11. 
Videtavasati., i, 32. 
Vidhuvandhyavibhivaryab, v, 19. 
Vinocitena patyi, v, 19. 
Vibhishighatani., vi, 18. 
Viyoginim abhat, i, 41. 

Viralis tidptah, i, 58, 

Videshatah dati, v, 4. 
Visamvaded dhi, ii, 11. 


Sitikanthab, i, 4. 

Sirithsi pafkajaniva, v, 28. 
Sirobhir ullikhat, iv, 20. 
Sirpaparpimbu., ii, 17. 
Syimikiikena, iii, 6. 


Shatpadakvaga., i, 18. 


Sangrahitum pravyttasya, iv, 11. 
Safijahira éarat., i, 31. 
Safijatatula., i, 52. 

Sa dagdhavigmbenapi, i, 51. 
Sa dabsthTyan, i, 48. 

Sa devo divasin, i, 6. _ 
Samadadhan nije, iv, 17. 
Satuudvahantim, ii, 17. 


Syandibbib, i, 10. . 
Srayain ca pallava,, iv, 26. 


Hareneva smaravyadhab, ¥, 26, 
Haro "tha dhyanam, ii, 11. 
Haste kim asya, vi, 3. 
Hirayyakshavadhi., v, 32. 








Arr. XXVIIL.—A Modern Parallel to the Cutlla-Paduma 
Jataka (193). Told and recorded by Ram-Rap, Brahman, 
of Dattuwali, district Aligarh. [Communicated by 
W. H. D. Rovss, M.R.A.S.] 


[Mr. W. Crooke, late of Mirzapur, and Editor of North 
Indian Notes and Queries, kindly gave me the notes of the 
following story as told by the Brahman. In his version the 
story is much shortened, the Iguana episode does not occur, 
and the finale is different. But this story is more dramutic 
than the Jataka, and it is not improbable that here we have 
a version nearer than that is to the original. } 


In a certain village lived a Brahman, who had a very 
beautiful wife; so fuir was she, that all the women of her 
family envied her. When the Brahman saw the state of 
things, he gave up his wealth, and, taking his wife with 
him, journeyed away to another country. After they had 
gone some distance, the wife said to her husband: “O my 
good husband, I am very thirsty.” The Brahman replied : 
“(© my wife, sit down here, and I will go find you water.” 
The wife sat down, and away went her husband on the 
search for water. The wife suffered so for want of water 
that at last she died, and when her husband returned he 
found her dead, and began to bewail his loss. Suddenly 
there came a voice from above, which said: “O Brahman, 
why do you weep? Your wife is dead, but if you love her 
very much, you may give half of your life to her, and 
then she will revive.” The Brahman purified himself by 
bathing; and then, taking some water in his right hand, 
and some kusha grass, he gave half of his life to his wife. 
The woman revived; they. drank water and went onwards. 
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By-and-bye they came to a village, and there halted in 
a garden. The Brahman went into the village to beg alms, 
and in the meanwhile his wife took a walk in the garden. 

The woman saw a cripple in the garden, drawing water 
from a well, and singing as he drew water. She went up 
to the cripple and heard the singing with delight; in fact, 
she fell in love with the man for his singing, and told him 
so, begging him to gratify her. At first he refused, pleading 
that he was a cripple; but she persisted, threatening to 
curse him should he not consent, and the cripple at last 
did as she wished. Then the woman said: “ Henceforth 
my life is yours, and all that I have.” 

By this time the Brahman had returned. He brought 
food with him, and the wife cooked it, and gave to him 
and the cripple, and they did eat. 

When they were ready to go, the woman said to her 
husband, ‘‘ Here is a cripple who has pleased me very much 
with his songs, and I beg of you to take him also with us.”, 
“ My dear wife,” replied the Brahman, “ it is hard enough to 
look after ourselves on the journey, and who will look after 
this cripple? Leave bim to go about his business.” But 
the woman said: “My lord, bring me a bamboo box, and 
I will carry the cripple in it. He shall not trouble you.” 
The Brahman was a kind man, and did as his wife asked; 
he brought her a box, and she put the cripple in it, and 
carried it on her head. Thus they set out towards the 
forest. 

In the heart of the forest, the woman thought to herself, 
that so lorig as this Brahman lived, she would not be able to 
gratify her desires without fear. So watching her chance, 
while the Brahman was leaning over a well, she pushed him 
in, and then proceeded with her cripple paramour upon her 
head in the box. 

They came to a city, and the servants of the Raja brought 
her into the Raja’s presence. They opened the box, and 
finding in it the cripple, asked who he was? The woman 
replied: “He is my husband: for fear of his enemies 
I wander about with him on my head, and now I have 
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tuken refuge in your kingdom. Do with us as you please,” 
The king said: ‘* You may dwell here, and you shall have 
a monthly allowance. When your husband's enemy comes, 
send word to me.” 

The woman then began to live comfortably in the city. 

Now it so happened that some Banjaras' went into the 
forest and fished the Brahman out of the water. It is said 
that before a man’s life is completed, nothing can do him 
harm; not man nor beast, fire nor water. So the Brahman 
revived, and he went to the same city where his wife was with 
her paramour. The woman saw her husband, and hurrying 
before the Raja, said to him: “O Raja, my husband's 
enemy has come.” The Raja then sent his men, and at the 
direction of the false wife they brought the Brahman into 
court as the enemy. The Raja asked: “O man, why dost 
thou trouble that poor cripple?’’ The Brahman thought 
to himself: “What is the use of my loving this woman 
any more, when she has no love for me, and all but 
murdered me herself?” Then he said: “O Raja, I do 
not trouble her or her husband. All I ask of her is the 
half of my life, which she owes to me. Let her give me 
that, and I will have no more to do with her or her 
husband.” The Raja, on hearing this, thought the man 
was a liar; and the woman, who did not know how the 
Brahman had lent her his life, said, ‘How can I do this 
which he asks?” The Brahman said: “ Wash your hands 
and feet, and put on a new dress, pure and clean, and then 
say after me the words I shall tell you.” She did so, and 
repeated: ‘ What I received from this Brahman I now 
give him again.” As she said the words, she fell down 
dead. The Raja was astonished to see this, and inquired what 
it all meant. When the Brahman had told his story, the 
Raja said: “It is foolish to believe the words of a woman.” 


1 A tribe whose chief cocupation is the carrying of grain. 


a.m.a.s. 1897. 56 
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Tax following dissertation is the second in my series of 
“ Prolegomena to Ancient Indian History,” of which the 
first was the essay entitled “The Iron Pillar of Delhi 
(Mihrauli) and the Emperor Candra (Chandra) ” published 
in this Journal in January, 1897. The article entitled 
* Samudra Gupta,” published in the same number of the 
Journal, gives in narrative form the history of the Emperor 
Samudra Gupta. The present paper is devoted to the 
detailed technical discussion of the authorities for the 
statements of that narrative. I may perhaps be pardoned 
for inviting attention to the p identitication of King 
Acyuta; the justification of the reading Mahendragiri as 
a king’s name; the probable identification of the kings 

isnugopa and Hastivarman; the certain identification of 
the kingdom of Palakka; the suggested identifications of 
the kingdoms of Devarastra and Kusthalapura; the probable 
identification of King Candravarman; the location of the 
Abhira tribe; .and the attempted identification and differ- 
entiation of the Sahi, Sabanusthi, and Daivaputra kings. 

Vy. A. Sarre, 


August 23, 1897. Gorakhpur. 
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860 THE CONQUESTS OF SAMUDRA GUPTA. 


SECTION I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Candra Gupta I (a.v. 318 to circa a. 345), father 
and predecessor of Samudra Gupta, assumed the rank of 
emperor (mahdrdjadhirdja), and established the Gupta Era 
to commemorate his assumption of supreme power in 
Northern India. His capital was Pataliputra (Patna), the 
ancient seat of the Maurya Empire, and his dominions 
appear to have included the whole of Bihar, both north 
and south of the Ganges, the eastern districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the whole, or the greater 
part, of Oudh. In other words, his territory extended 
from Bhagalpur (Campi) on the east, along the valley 
of the Ganges, to Allahabad (Prayaga) and Lucknow 
(Siiketa) on the east.? 

Our knowledge of the conquests of Samadra Gupta 
rests mainly on the insoription of the Allahabad Pillar, 
recorded in or about a.p. 380 by order of his son and 
successor, Candra Gupta II. Other inscriptions and coins 
supply a few additional details. 


¥ Tt is, T hope, hantly » now to repeat the proof that Pataliputra was 
the capital of the first and ieoad Gupta emperors. # subject has been full 
discussed in my various publications on the Gupta coinage, (J.A.S.B., vol, lili 
part 1, 1884, pp. 166-163 ; J R.A.S, 1889, pp, 65, 66; JR.A.S, 1893, p. 86 
See also Bibler, On the Gupta and Valabbi Era,’" p, 13.) 

The limits of the dominions of Candra Gupta I are dedneed from the details 
of the conquests effected by his successors, and the language of the Pura 
which state that the Gupta territory extended from Magadha (Bikar) along the 
Ganges to Praviga, and included. Saketa (Wilson's ** Vishnu Puriga,"' 4to 
edition, p. 479). The Purinie definition is altogether inapplicable to the 
extended empire of Semudra Gupta, and to the still vaster of his son 
and ees vue Gupta a It can only be applied to the reign of Candra 

inpta I, the earliest emperor, and to the beginning of the reign of his successor. 
he ve limit of Magadha seems to have iain is the aelihbourbasd of Campa 
aga) pur). 

The site of Siketa has not been satisfactorily determined. The confident 
identification by Cunningham (* Reports,’ vol. i, p- 317) of Saketa with 
Ayodhyw, the ancient Hindu city near Fyzabad, is demonstrably erroneous, and 
has been justly criticized by Fergusson (** Archaeology in India,"” appendix B, 
Trilbuer & Co,, London, 1884). Dr. Fiihrer’s identification with San 
(Sujankot, Rimkot) in the Unio District of Oudh is not proved, though not, 
= ps, impossible (‘* Monumental Antiquities and Tmeriptions in the North- 

extern Provinces and Oudh,” p. 275). Fergusson was convinord that 
Lucknow itself is the trae wentative of Siketa, and I agree with him that 
the site of Siketa must be looked for at or near Lucknow. A fall explanation 
of the reasons for this opinion wonld require a long dissertation. The general 
cotrey of the argument is indicated by Fergusson, 
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The first passage in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
which deals with the conquests, is unfortunately mutilated. 
It is, however, so far legible as to plainly record that the 
emperor, with extraneous assistance, uprooted princes 
named Acyuta and Nagasena, and effected the capture 
of a member of the family, or clan, of the Kotas. An 
allusion is made to the capital city Patalipatra, under the 
well-known synonym of Pushpapura.’ 

Dr. Fleet’s hesitation to identify “ the city called Pashpa ” 
with Pitaliputra appears to me quite unwarranted, and 
I have no doubt that the phrase “taking his pleasure 
at Pushpapura” refers to the fuct that the royal city of 
Patuliputra was the conqueror’s residence and cupital. 
The enumeration of the more distant conquests does not 
begin till line 19. The mention of the subjugation of 
Acyuta, Nigasena, and the Kota prince in an earlier 
verse, and in a metrical passage completely detashed from 
the general prose list of conquests, and coupled with the 
allusion to the victor’s capital city, may reasonably be 
interpreted as implying that the victories mentioned in 
the earlier passage were gained in regions not very 
remote from the capital. The further inference that the 
first-mentioned conquests were the first accomplished 
likewise seems to be justified. 

The name Acyuta (‘unfullen, firm, imperishable’) is 
of frequent occurrence. I have noted the following 
examples: (1) an epithet of Visgu or Krsna (Dowson, 
* Classical Dictionary,” Benfey, “ Dictionary”); (2) the 
name Acyutappa in an inscription from Tranquebar in 
the Tanjore District, probably dated a.p. 1627 (Ind. Ant., 
xxii, 116); (3) Acyutaraya, a king of Vijayanagara (ibid., 
xx, 306); (4) Acyuta Vijaya Raghava Nuikur, a king of 


1 Fleet’s translation of this passage is as follows :—‘‘ (1, 13)— beeper = 
having unassisted, with the force Lot A ahve won i) em a 


all bounds, uprooted Achyuta and N pale 
eto Mian wit wes boca in the y of the ht ep 
nema, Sepa sang bin plodoes. (Phe: ety): tek Sid th 

“5. Seprime E  aas MO i- ( Gopee Tasetightons 
p- 12). 








Tanjore (ibid., vii, 25); (5) Acyutadanti, or Acyutanti— 
« warrior tribe (Pan., v, 3, 116); (6) Acyatasthala—- — 
a place in the Pafjab (Mahabs., viii, 2,062). The last two | 
references are given by Burgess in his valuable, though ‘ 
too brief, article on ‘The Identification of Places in the 
Sunskrit Geography of India” (Ind, Ant., xiv, 322). 

The quotations show that the name was in use both in 
Northern and Southern India. Certain curious and little- ee 
known coins have suggested to me the notion that the 
Acyuta, conquered by Samudra Gupta, may have been 
a king of Ahichatra (Rimnagar, near Aonla in Bareli 


District of North-Western Provinces), the ancient capital of ea 
Paiichala. These coins, of which all the known specimens ~ 
were obtuined at Rimnagar, may be described as follows :— Z 


Type 1. Obverse. The legend Wt, Acyu, in bold characters, 
occupying the field, in dotted circle. 
Reverse, An eight-rayed wheel or sun. 


Type 2. Obrerse. Portrait bust of king to right; the letter 
W, A, behind king's head, and the letters YJ, cyu, in 
front. 

Reverse. As in type 1. 


The coins are of copper, about °6 of an inch in diameter. ; 
Weight of type No. 1, 12 to 25°%5 grains. These coins u 
were first described by Messrs. Rivett-Carnac and Carlleyle 
(J.A.8.B., vol. xlix, part 1, 1880, p. 87, pl. vii, 2 A and B). 
The form of the characters on the B coin differs from that of F 
the characters on A. Type 2 is known only from an unique Pr 
specimen in the possession of Mr. OC. S. Delmerick, who also } 
obtained two specimens of the A variety of type 1, one of ; 
which he presented to me. This coin in my possession = 
appears to be cast, and I have no doubt that the com is ' 
of early date, and it may well be contemporary with Sumudra a 
Gupta, 

The legend can be read only as Acyu, and nothing else, 
' and the completion of the word to Acyuta seems inevitable, 


\ 
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The characters closely resemble those of the Samudra Gupta 
inscription on the Allababad Pillar (Buhler, “Ind. Palmo- 
graphie,” Tafel iv). 

Ramnagar is distant about 430 miles in a direct line from 
Patna, and about 150 miles from Lucknow. Ahichatra, 
therefore, cannot have been very far from the frontier of the 
dominions of Candra Gupta I, which included Lucknow. 

T am inclined to believe that the rare coins above described 
are those of Acyuta, a king of Ahichatra, conquered by 
Samudra Gupta early in the reign of that monarch, about 
a.p, 345-350. 

These coins are not mentioned by Cunningham in his work 
on the “Coins of Ancient India.” Ten specimens of this 
type are in the Indian Museum (Cat., iii, 36); the highest 
weight is 25°5 grains, the lowest weight of a complete coin 
being 12 grains. Three specimens weigh 16 grains each. 

I have failed to discover any clue to the identity of Naga- 
sena. The family, or clan (hula), named Kota is equally 
unknown. The late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji sought to 
identify the Kota clan with the tribe named Koda, 
mentioned in an inscription found near Sopara in the 
Thana District, Bombay, and with the Kida of the 
Kadasa coins found near Saharanpur in the North-Western 
Provinces (““Sopara and Padana,” pamph., p. 18). But 
these identifications are obviously not convincing. The 
Kadasa coin obtained by Dr, Bhagyanlal Indraji had 
a legend in characters of about the ASoka period. A 
specimen of the same “ snake type” is described by 
Cunningham, and associated with the coins of Taxila 
(“Coins of Ancient India,” p. 62, pl. ii, 21). Another 
type of Kddasa coins characterized by a “ bodhi-tree” 
device appears to be of the same early age, and is grouped 
by Cunningham with the Kuniuda coins of the region 
near Saharanpur (ibid., p. 71, pl. v, 6). A Kota tribe still 
exists in the Nilgiris in the South of India (Jnd. Ant., iii, 
36, 96, 205). 

The principal historical passage of the inscription is con- 
tained in lines 19-23, and is in prose. 
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The enumeration of the emperor's victories begins with 
a list. of “the kings of the region of the south,” whom 
he “captured and then liberated,” a phrase which is 
clearly meant to express the fact of temporary subjugation, 
as contrasted with permanent conquest. 

The list of the kings of the south is as follows:— 
1, Mahendra of Kosala; 2, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara ; 
3, Mantaraja of Kerala; 4, Mahendragiri of Pistapura; 
5, Svimidatta of Kottira; 6, Damana of Erandapalla; 
7, Visnugodpa of Kajici; 8, Nilaraja of Avamukta; 9, 
Hastivarman of Vetigi; 10, Ugrasena of Palakka; 11, 
Kuvera of Deyarastra; 12, Dhanathjaya of Kusthalapura. 


SECTION Il.—THE KINGS OF THE SOUTH. 


I proceed to discuss in the order of the text the names 
in this list of the kings of the south. 


1. Manenpra or Kosata, 


The above list of twelve countries and their kings is 
concerned solely with “the region of the south,” as dis- 
tinguished from Aryavarta, or Hindiistan. In other words, 
the countries enumerated all lay to the south of the 
Narmada (Nerbudda) river. Consequently, the country 
Kosala must be the southern Kosala, and not the northern 
Kosala, which corresponds roughly with Oudh. 

The name Kosala is sometimes spelled with the dental 
« (@yq), and sometimes with the palatal é (@itq7#). 
Dr. Fleet considers the dental form more correct. 

The Brhat Samhita places the KauSalaka (in text Ko’) 
people in the eastern division of India, and the country 
Kosala in the eastern division, stating that diamonds are 
found there." 


) Indian Antiguery, xxii, pp. 181, 182, 
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Southern, Daksina-, or “ Maha-Kosala” comprised the 
whole of the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmada at Amarkantak 
on the north, to the source of the Mahanadi itself near 
Kanker on the south, and from the valley of the Wen- 
Ganga on the west to the Husda and Jonk rivers on 
the east. 

But these limits have often been extended, so as to 
embrace the hilly districts of Mandala and Balaghat on 
the west up to the banks of the Wen-Guiga, and the 
middle valley of the Mahanadi on the east, down to 
Sambalpur and Sonpur. Under some of the earlier rulers 
the supremacy of the king of Maha-Kosala was acknow- 
ledged by the Rajas of Orissa. Thus Yayati Kesari. . « - 
speaks of Siva Gupta of Mabikosala as the sovereign lord 
of the whole country.’ 

Within its narrowest limits the province was 200 miles 
in length from north to south, by 125 miles in breadth from 
east to west. At its greatest extent, excluding the 
tributary province of Orissa, it formed a square of about 
900 miles on each side. At the time of Hiuen-Tsiang’s 
yisit in A.D. 639, he describes the kingdom as 6,000 “i, or 
1,000 miles, in circuit, an extent which could have been 
uttained by the inclusion of . . - - the present 
districts of Chanda, Nagpur, and Seoni.? 

The province, therefore, comprised the southern and eastern 
districts of the Central Provinces, of which the capital is now 
Nagpur. The ancient capital was Sripura (Sirpur) on the 


? Cunningham gives the erroneous date of a.p, 481 for Yayitikesarin, which 
I have omitted in my quotation with reference to Dr. Fleet's observation tat 
ésthe date of Yayitikesarin, derived from the Orissa records, is altogether 
unreliable, and is too early by at least about four centuriey’’ ('* Gupta 
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Mabanadt in the Raipur District, From this place Tivara- 
deva, “supreme lord of Kosala,” issued a grent in or about 
the year a.p. 800.! 

In order to attack Kosala, Samudra Gupta must have 
marched from Prayaga (Allahabad) seross the hills and 
jungles of Riwa. Lhe direct distance from Allahabad to 
Sirpur is about 250 wiles. Nothing more is known about 
King Mahendra of Kosala, who was “ captured and liberated.” 


2 VyXGHRARAJA OF MAHAKANTARA. 


The name Mahakantara means “great forest or wilderness,” 
and well describes the wilder parts of the Central Provinces, 
the mofern districts of Baital, Cindwara, ete., which are 
probably the region designated by the inscription, bordering 
on the west the kingdom of Kosala. 

The name is equivalent to the term mahdtavi used in the 
Brhat Samhita to designate a country in the southern division 
of India. 

The “kings of all the forest countries ” (saredtavikaraja), 
who are alleged in the next line (1. 21) of the inscription to 
have “ become servants” of Samudra Gupta, must evidently 
be distinguished from King Vyaghraraja of Mahakantira, 
who was “ captured and then liberated.” 

These “kings of all the forest countries” may be identified 
with the rulers of the “eighteen forest kingdoms” (asfada- 
Satvvirdjya) who were subject in A.D. 527 to the Maharaja 
Samksoba of Dahila, or Dabala, the modern Bundelkhand 
and Riwa. ‘This region, which was adjacent to the home 
provinces of the empire, would naturally be permanently 
annexed, us indicated by the terms of the inscription, while 


+ So far as T have been able to follow up the enquiry, all evidence seems 
to point to Sirpur (or Sripura), on the Mahdnadf, as the ancient capital of the 
country. It js situated on the largest river in the province; it possesses the 
oldest inscriptions now existing in the country ; it is ssid by the people to have 
been the capital of Babhruvahan, one of the earliest known kings of Chedi; 
while its extensive rains prove that it must at one time have been a large city.” 
Sh ar op. cit., p- 70; Tivaradeva’s grant is No. $1 of Fleet, p. 296.) 


» 
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the emperor was content with the temporary subjugation 
of the more southern kingdom of Mahakantara. 

No other mention of King Vyaghraraja is known. The 
early coin of Vyaghra (‘Coins Med. I.,” pl. ii, 22) appears 
to come from Northern India. Cunningham described it 
with the coins of the Nagas of Narwan, but, as Mr. Rodgers 
has pointed out, it seems more closely related to the coins 
of Sunet in the Lidiana District of the Paijab. (See 
“Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum,” part iii, 180, 
for a coin of Vyaghra Sena from Sunet.) 


8. Mantarasa or Kerata. 


The next name, Kerala, is a surprise, and its mention 
involves the assertion that the temporary conquests of 
Samudra Gupta extended to the extremity of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Kerala, which is placed by the Brhat Samhita in the 
southern division of India,’ is the country now known as 
the Malabar Coast, the narrow strip of fertile land between 
the sea and the Western Ghats. In its widest signification 
the name Kerala was applied to the whole territory 
extending from the Kangarote river, near Goa in North 
Kanara, to Cupe Comorin (Kumirin). In its more restricted 
signification the name applied to the southern portion of 
the coast, now comprised in the Malabar District, and in 
the Cochin and Travancore States. Very little is known 
of the history of the country, and no connected story has 
come down to us? No other mention of Manturaja has 


been discovered. 


ee 


* Ind. Ant., xxii, pp. 180-1. 

2 Sewell, “ Lists of Antiquities, Madras,” i, 240; ii, 195. Balfour, * Oyclo- 
paedia of India,’’ s.r. * Kerala’ and * Malabar.’ 

The inseription actually and unmistakably reads Kaurd/eka-Manfardja, but 
Dr. Fleet is probably right in emendi Kanrajuka to Kairalaka in order to 
gmake senso. The mistake seems & purely clerical one WW meget me 

. T, note 4). Kerala is said to mean the land of cocoanuts. rare southern 
Vis ‘used in the inseription, The word Kaurilaka, if correct, would imply the 
existence of a country named Kurals, and none such is known. It is, however, 
just possible that some region was named Kurela fifteen centuries ago. ; 
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4. Manenpraciet or Pisrapura. 


The identification of Pistapura presents no difficulty. 
The kingdom of that name is certainly represented by the 
large zamindari, or chieftainship, of Pithipuram in the 
Godavari District of the Madras Presidency. The chief 
town of the same name is still the residence of a Raja, 
and is marked as Pittapooram on sheet 94 of the “ Indian 
Atlas,” in lat, 17° 6’, long, 82° 18°. The town is “very 
old, with abundance of sculptured buildings and other 
objects of interest. How old it may be is not as yet 
known, but an ancient inscription of a.v. 584 of the reign 
of Satyasraya, the elder brother of Kubja Visnuvardhana, 
who established the Eastern Chalukyan sovereignty, states 
that in that reign ‘the fortress of Pistapura was easily 
taken’” (Ind. Ant., v, 67). A Buddhist stapa has been 
discovered at Timavaram within the limits of the zamindéri 
(4nd, Ant. xii, 34)." Valuable inscriptions recording grants 
made in the Saka years 1108, 1117, and 1124 (ap. 1186, 
1195, and 1202), and giving genealogies of the Eastern 
Chalukya and Vengi kings, have been found on a pillar 
at Pithapuram, but no trace of King Muhendragiri has 
been found.* 

The construing of the passage in question has been the 
subject of some discussion, and I yenture to adopt a 
rendering different from Dr. Fleet’s. The words are— 


“ Kaurd/aka [leg. Kairdlaka] Mantaraja ; 
Paistapuraka Muhendragiri ; 
Kauttiraka Srdmidatta, ete.” 


The above division of the words, which, of course, are 
written in the original without division or punctuation, is 
unquestionably the natural one, and in accordance with 
the balance of the composition. 

But Dr. Fleet feels a difficulty about the name Mahen- 
dragiri (modern Malhendragir), because names of that form 


* Gupta Inseriptions”” p. 7, note 2. Sewell, “ Lists,’” ii, 262, and i, 23. 


ded se Report of Archaeological Survey, Madras,” Nos. 728, 729, 
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appear to be nowadays restricted to Gosiins, and it is 
improbable that a ruling chief would be a Gosain. Dr. 
Fleet, therefore, prefers to do violence to the obvious con- 
struction of the text, and to link the word giri with the 
following Kautfiraka, and to translate the passage thus :— 


“ Mantaraja of Kerala ; 
Mahendra of Pistapura ; 
Svamidatta of Kottiira on the bill.” 


I submit that this construction cannot be right. The 
compound Koftiragiri would be normal, but the compound 
Girikottara, though not perhaps absolutely impossible, would 
be most unusual, and almost unprecedented. The derivative 
compound Girikauttiraka is even more awkward as an 
adjective than the substantive Girikottara is. 

The difficulty raised by Dr. Fleet about accepting the 
compound Mahendragiri as the name of a king or ruling 
chief is in reality unsubstantial. In the first place, we are 
not entitled to assume that names ending in girt were already 
in the fourth century AD. restricted to Gosains; and in the 
second place, even if such names were then so restricted, 
a Gosadin may be a secular chieftain. One of the most 
famous personages in Bundelkhand in the eighteenth 
century was the Gosain, Raja Himmat Bahadur. “ Raja 
Himmat Bahadur, who at this time begins to play @ con- 
spicuous part in the history of Bundelkhand, wasa Gosain, who 
commanded a body of troops in the pay of Shuja-ud-daulah 
at the battle of Baksar in 1763, On the flight of the Vazir, 
Himmat Bahadur entered Bundelkhand, and during the 
troubles that arose attained to considerable power.” The 
treaty of Shihpur, concluded on the 4th September, 1803, 
gave Raja Himmat Bahadur an extensive territory with 
4 revenue estimated at twenty-two lakhs of rupees.’ 

Nor was Himmat Bahadur the only powerful Gosain chief 
of his time. Colonel Broughton, writing in 1809, relates 


1 «+ Bundelkhand Gazetteer’ (Allahabad, 1874), pp. 36, 31. 
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that Sindhia’s “army has received a considerable reinforce- 
ment . . . -_ by the arrival of a body of Gosaeens under 
Kumpta [Kamta] Gir. This chief succeeded to the command 
of the corps, which consists of nearly 1,500 men, chiefly 
horse, upon the death of Ram Gir, who died sbout a month 
ago. They were both Chelas, or disciples, of Kunchun Gir, 
the Chela of Himmut Bahadoor, a celebrated Gosaeen in the 
service of Shumsheer Bahadur, one of the chiefs of Boondel- 
khund. The Gosaeens are a religious order of Hindoo 
mendicants who attach themselves to the service of particular 
chiefs, and frequently, as in the case of Himmut Bahadoor, 
amass great wealth, and raise themselves into consequence, 
oh When they become numerous and wealthy, and 
enrol themselves as a military band in the service of some 
prince, their leader is termed Muhunt; they then retain but 
little of their original manner and appearance, distinguishing 
themselves alone by the jutfa, or long matted hair folded 
like a turban on the head, and having some portion of their 
dress dyed of a kind of orange colour, called geroo, peculiar 
to their sect. As soldiers, they are accounted brave and 
faithful.” * 

The Naga and Kanphati Jogi ascetic warriors of Raja- 
sthan, described by Tod and other writers, are well known. 
No difficulty, therefore, need be felt in believing that 
Samudra Gupta found a Gosdin chief in possession of the 
fortress of Pistapura. 


5. Svimmatra or Korrira. 


Kottiira being, as Dr. Fleet observes, a very common 
Dravidian name, any Kottir of note might be accepted 
as the representative of the principality conquered by 
Samudra Gupta. Places with this name are found in the 
Tanjore, Malabar, and Belgim Districts? and probably 
elsewhere also. 


1 “ Letters from 2 Mahratta Camp,’’ Constable's edition, p. 95. 
* Sewell, ‘* Lists,"’ i, 249, 273; Jnd. dat., xx, 69, 
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The commercial importance of the Coimbatore District 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
beryl mines of Padiyiir attracted the attention of Roman 
merchants, leads me to accept as most probable the 
suggestion of Dr. Fleet that the place referred to in the 
inscription is the Kottiir in the Coimbatore District, marked 
in “Indian Atlas,” sheet 61, lat. 10° 32° N. and long. 
77° 2 E. Some ancient remains exist at this place, 
which is eight miles south by west of Pollaci, where 
Roman coins of the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius have 
been found. Beryls to the value of £1,200 sterling were 
obtained at Padiyir in 1819-20.' No record of Svamidatta 
has yet been discovered. 


6. Damana or ERaNDAPALLA. 

Neither Erandapalla nor its sovereign has yet been 
identified. 

A place called Edapiadi, with an old Saiva temple, 
exists in the Salem District, which adjoins Coimbatore. 
Many places with names beginning with Hra- or Eda- 
occur in the Salem and Malabar Districts.* 


7. Vissvodra or KAXci. 

Kiiict is undoubtedly identical with the town well 
known under the modern corrupt name of Conjecveram, 
which is situated in the Chingleput District, 43 miles 
south-west of Madras, and 20 miles west-north-west of 
Chingleput. It is one of the most ancient and sacred 
cities in India, and was the capital of the Pallava dynasty 
until the overthrow of that power by the Cholas in the 
eleventh century 4.v.2 The kingdom is called Dravida by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, who visited it, and gives a favourable account 
of its inhabitants.* 

1 Sowell, * Lists,” i, 214, 222, and references ; Thurston, ‘Catalogue of 
Coins in Government Central Museu, Madras, No. 2,” pp. 7-11, 21. Cains 
of Tiberins (a.p. 14-37) appear to be specially abundant. 

2 Sowell, ** Lista,"’ i, 202, and Index. 


> Sowell, ‘+ Lists,” i, 1765 ii, 264. Ex 
¢ Beal, © Buddhist Records of the Western World,” ii, 228. 
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Visnugopa is, no doubt, one of the early Pallava 
kings, and is probably identical with the Pallava king 
Visnugopa, or Visnugopavarma, who was one of the 
remote ancestors of Nandivarma.' Visnugdpa may possibly 
be identical with Visnuvarma, who is mentioned in an 
inscription dating probably from the fifth century a.p. as 
having been killed by a Kadamba king? 


8. Ninarasa or AVAMUKTA. 


T am not able to offer even a conjecture as to the position 
of Avamukta. The word in Sanskrit means “ unyoked, 
taken off.” 


9, HastivanMan or VENGI. 


The position of the small kingdom of Vetgi is known 
beyond doubt. The kingdom ordinarily extended for 
about 120 miles along the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
between the Krsna (Kistna) and Godavari rivers, and 
corresponded to the modern Godavari (Machlipatnam) 
District with part of the Rajamahendri District. It is 
believed that the Venigi territory did not extend very fur 
inland. The capital was situated five or six miles NNW. 
from Ellore (Eliir), a short distance from the Kolar (Colair) 
luke, and is now represented by the villages Pedda (or 
Greater) Vegi and Chinna (or Lesser) Vegi, where there are 
evidences of extensive ancient buildings.* 

The ruling dynasty appears to have been a branch of 
the great Pallava family or clan which also raled at Kaiici. 
At the time of Samudra Gupta’s incursion the Vengi 
kingdom was apparently independent, but about a century 
Inter it seems to have been a dependency of the more 
considerable Kiiici State. The ruling families both of 
Kaiici and Vetigi commonly used names ending in Varma 


* Ind, Ant., ¥, 60; * South-Indian Inscriptions,"’ ii, 343, 
* Ind. Ant., vi, 22, 30, note. 


* Balfour's ** Cyelopaedia,” sc. Vengi. Sewell, * Lists,"’ i, 36; i, 239. 
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or Varman, and were probably connected by blood. The 
Hastivarma of Samudra Gupta’s inscriptions may well be 
identicul, as Dr. Hultzsch suggests, with Attivarma, of the 
family of King Kandara, who made an early copperplate 
grant, and was evidently a Pallava, Atti is the Tamil 
equivalent of Hastin. The inscription of Attivarma was 
obtained at Gorantta in the Guntiir District south of the 
Krsna river. From the same neighbourhood was obtained 
a still earlier grant made in the reign of Vijayakhandavamma 
(Vijayaskandavarma), who probably belonged to the same 
dynasty. A grant made by King Vijayanandivarma, son 
of King Candavarma, of the Salaikayana family, expressly 
purports to have been issued from the victorious city of 
Vegi. This grant is supposed to date from the fourth 
century. Hastivarma was probably grandfather, or great- 
grandfather, of Vijayanandivarma. The kingdom of Vengi 
seems at times to have extended to south of the Krsna 
river.' 


10. Ucrasena or PALAKKA. 


Though the identity of the kingdom of Palakka has not 
previously been recognized, there can be no doubt that the 
ancient kingdom is now represented by the division of 
Palghat, in the south of the Malabar District, the name 
of which is more accurately spelled Palakkadu. It was 
also called Nedum-Puraiyur-nadu, or, more shortly, Purai.? 

The chief town of the division, Palghatcherry, is situated 
in lat. 10° 45’ 49” N. and long. 76° 41’ 48” E., at a height 
of 800 feet above the sea, in the only gap in the line of 
mountains between the Tapti river and Cape Comorin. 
The Palghat Ghats extend southward a distance of about 
170 miles almost to the Cape.’ 

The identification of Pilakka is of interest as confirming 
the other statements in the inscription concerning the 
southern extent of Samudra Gupta’s temporary conquests. 

t Ind. Ant., ¥, 175; ix, 99-103. 

> Hultzsch, “On the Grant of Bhaskara Ravivarma"’: Jnd. .dnt,, xx, 285, 
7 Balfour, “ Cyclopaedia,”” 4.v, ‘ Palghateherry.’ 

3.u.4,5. 1897. wT 
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Il. Kovera or Devarastnra. 

The kingdom of Devarastra has not yet been identified. 
Perhaps the name may be an equivalent for Deogiri, the 
famous fortress known to Muhammadan historians as 
Daulatabad (lat. 19° 57° N. and long. 75° 18’ E.), which, 
by reason of its commanding position and natural strength, 
had been from time immemorial the principal stronghold 
of the Rajas of Mnhiristra. It is possible, indeed, that 
Devarastra may be a synonym for Maharastra—the “king- 
dom of the gods,” for the “ great kingdom.” 

Deogiri is situated in the Nizam’s dominions, about 
twelve miles from Aurangabad, and nearly thirty miles 
north of the Godavari river. 


12. Deaxasaya or KustHatapvra. 

The position of Kusthalapura is not certainly known unless 
the suggestion may be accepted that this name is an abbre- 
viation, either accidental or intentional, of KuSasthalapura, 
a name of the holy city Dvarika, at the extremity of the 
Gujarat peninsula, in lat. 22° 14° 20” N. and long. 69° 5 E. 

“ Anarta is known from the MahdbAdrata and the Puranas, 
It corresponds to modern Kithiavad. Its capital was 
Kusasthali, the modern Dvarka.” ! 


The foregoing detailed examination of the southern con- 
quests of Samudra Gupta leaves on my mind no doubt that 
the emperor really effected the temporary subjugation of all 
the leading chiefs and kings of the peninsula, inland and 
along both coasts, as far as Cape Comorin (Kumarin), 

His southern victorious march finds an exact parallel in 
the expeditions of Malik Kafiir, the adventurous general of 


' Bhagvanlil Indrajf, “The iption of Rudrediman at - 
(Ind. ri vil, 269), ; Bonfey oy (is Distiooaey referring to o Makstaneee ai 
A ee ae 4 the Tube . eg Mich appears fi 

or omission 0! com \~ ¥ ve 
times, I would identify with the village of os ee Kura- 
sapheis bof someon Rs teredlagionty tocol f the name, and Ki 
ae wn by a kind. of hony, which occurs more froauently in 
acopiaphioal and other names."" (Buhler, * eee of Sanchi Staps,)” 
Apgraphia Indies, ii, 96.) 
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‘Alg-ud-din, in a.p. 1309-10, who took the fort of Warangal, 
marched by Deogiri, crossed the Godavari at Paithan, and 
penetrated, after a great battle, to Dvara Samudra, the 
capital of Karnita, which he captured. He reduced the 
whole of the eastern side of the peninsula, including 
Ma‘ibar, on the sea-coast, as far south as Rameévar, or 
Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon, where he built a mosque, 
which was still standing when Farishta wrote. He then 
returned with vast golden treasures to Delhi’ Like 
Samudra Gupta, he might have boasted that he had “cap- 
tured and then liberated ” the kings of the south. 


SECTION III.—THE KINGS OF THE NORTH. 


Having completed his enumeration of the temporary 
conquests in the south, our chronicler returns to the subject 
of the more permanent conquests in Northern India, which 
had already been briefly touched upon in the poetical 
introduction to the inscription. 

In line 21 the writer records that the emperor 
“abounded in majesty that had been increased by violently 
exterminating 

Rudradeva, 
Matila, : 
Nagadatta, 
Candravarman, 
Ganapati Naga, 
Nigasena, 
Acyuta, 
Nandin, 
Balavarman, 


and many other kings of the land of Aryavarta.” 

The name Aryayarta is well known to be the equivalent 
of the modern Hindistan, or India north of the Narmada 
river. The language of the record plainly indicates that 


t Elphinstone, Sth edition, p. 396. 
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in this vast region the kings named were thoroughly 


vanquished, and that their dominions were included in 
the conqueror’s empire. 

Unfortunately, the historical documents for the early 
history of Northern India are so few and meagre that it 
is ut present impossible to identify most of the kings 
named in the inscription. The names of their kingdoms 
are not stated. 

Acyuta was probably, for the reasons given above (ante, 
p- 862), a king of Ahichatra in Pajichala, the modern 
Rohilkhand. Nagasena is mentioned along with Acyuta 
in the early part of the inscription, and the two princes 
may be supposed to have been neighbours. Nagasena may 
perhaps have been a member of the same dynasty as 
Virasena of earlier date, whose coins are tolerably common 
in the North-Western Provinces and the Puijab.' Niaga- 
datta may belong to the same dynasty as Rimadatta and 
Purusadatta, whose coins are obscurely connected with 
those of the Northern Satraps.* 

Candravarman is probably the Maharaja of that name 
whose fame is preserved by a brief inscription on the rock 
at Susunia in the Bankura District of Bengal, seventeen 
miles SSW. from the Ranigafj railway station.* 

Concerning the identity of Rudradeva, Matila, Nandin, 
and Balavarman, I am’at present unable to offer even a 
conjecture, : 

The only name among the nine names in the list which 
can be identified with certainty is that of Ganapati Naga. 
Cunningham has shown that this prince must be one of 
the dynasty of seven or nine Nagas, whose capital was 
Narwar, between Gwaliir and Jhansi. Although the coins 
of Ganapati, which have been found in thousands, do not 
bear the word Naga, there can be no doubt that they 


' “Coins of Ancient India,” p, 89; “Ca of Coins in Lahore 
Museum,” ‘part iii, 128 ; * Cataloga a Coins in I Museum,”’ iii, 32. 


; Coins of Ancient India,” p. 88; J.R-A.8. for uly, 1804, p. 6 “Sl; 


Jodins Magee,” High [useum,”” iii, 122; 
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were issued by a member of the Naga dynasty. Their 
practical identity in type and style with the coins which 
bear the names of the Mahiarajas Skanda Naga, Brhas- 
pati Naga, and Deva Naga leaves no room for scepticism. 
The coins of all these Naga kings are found at Narwar.t 
The language of the inscription which describes Ganapati 
as one of the kings who were “violently exterminated” 
induces me to consider him the last of his dynasty. 

The “kings of the forest countries” (1. 21), who were 
compelled to become the servants of the conqueror, and 
are associated in the text with the “kings of Aryavarta,” 
were no doubt the chiefs of the Gonds and other wild 
tribes north of the Narmada. To this day there is a large 
extent of forest country north of the Narmada in Bundel- 
khand, Central India, and the Central Provinces. 

The position of the southern forest kingdom of Maha- 
kantaraka has been discussed above (ante, p. 866). 


SECTION IV.—THE FRONTIER KINGDOMS. 


Having completed the enumeration of the kings of the 
North and the kings of the South, the author of the 
inscription proceeds, in line 22, to extol the glories of his 
master as exhibited in the relations of the imperial power 
with the kings and tribes outside, but immediately adjoining, 
the frontiers of the empire. 

He states that the frontier kings of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kiamariipa, Nepila, Kartrpura, and of other countries; and 
the tribes known by the names of Mialava, Arjunayana, 
Yaudheya, Madraka, Abbira, Prarjuna, Sanakanika, Kaka, 
and others, fully gratified the sovereign’s commands by 
obedience, by coming to perform homage, and by the 
payment of all kinds of taxes.* 

These names will now ve discussed ini order. 


A 
eee poe * Reports,” ii, 397-310; “Coins of Mediaeval India,*’ 
PS Oe Fleet (p. 14, oa Ferg clgerees suggests that an 
ambiguity lurks in ge” ( bey oye arpeti). I think it 
Pisin tha the meaning iy chat which Eich hes boon ndctct in the 
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1. Tus Kixepom or Samarata. 


The Brhat Samhita places this country in the eastern 
division of India. The name means “ the country of which 
the rivers have flat and level banks of equal height on both 
sides,” and denotes Lower Bengal.! The Ganges and other 
great Indian rivers in the upper parts of their courses 
usually have a high bank on one side, that is to say, on 
the concave side of each curve.? The name Samatata is 
thus descriptive of a marked difference between the appearance 
presented by the country in the swamps of deltaic Bengal 
and that presented by the drier regions of Bihar and the 
North-Western Provinces, 

The same name, Samatata, is used by Hiuen Tsiang in 
the seventh century a.v., who describes the country as being 
about 500 miles (3,000 4’) in circuit, and bordering on the 
great sea. It lay 1,200 or 1,300 4 (more than 200 miles) 
south of Kamariipa, and about 900 4 (150 miles) east of 
the country of Tamralipti.? 

These indications prove that the kingdom occupied the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, of which the Jessore 
District forms the central portion, and in which Calcutta 
and Dacca are now included. The main stream of the 
Ganges, which now separates the Patna and Faridpur 
Districts, must have been the northern boundary, 

In the sixteenth century this region was known as 
Bhati, and the chief town was Bikrampur, in the Dacca 
District. 

The Chinese pilgrim mentions that the capital city was 
between three and four miles (20 H) in circumference, but 
unfortunately does not mention its name, or indicate its 
posituz? with precision. The capital was probably situated 
on the coast, somewhere on the tract now known as the 
Sunderbans. The srucbera portion of this tract has long 
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been a pestilential and almost impenetrable jungle, but old 
Portuguese maps show that the early European adventurers 
found tive cities existing in it, and surrounded by extensive 
cultivation.’ 


2. Tue Kixcpom or Davaka. 


The situation of this kingdom is unknown, but the 
insertion of the name between the names of Samatata and 
Kamaripa naturally ,suggests the inference that Davaka 
lay somewhere on the north-eastern frontier. Possibly the 
kingdom actually lay between Samatata and Kamaripa, 
and corresponded to the modern districts of Bogra 
(Bagraha), Dinajpur, and Rajsihi. The mere position 
of the name in the list must not, however, be allowed too 
much significance, We have seen that in the list of the 
kingdoms of the south the names are arranged without 
reference to their order in geographical position. 

Dr. Fleet’s suggestion (in Index, 4.0.) that Davaka may 
be another form of Dacca, or Daka, is inadmissible. The 


correct spelling of Dacea is Dhaka (ST4T). 


3. Tue Kixepom or Kaimarvrpa. | 


Although, as is well known, the kingdom of Kamariipa 
corresponds roughly with the province of Assam, it must be 
remembered that the ancient kingdom and the modern 
province do not exactly coincide. The kingdom sometimes 
extended as far west as the Karatoya river and Lal Bazar 
in the Rangpur District of Bengal, and included the State 
of Kich Bihar, Tipara, and parts of Maimansingh, as well 
as the territory now known as the Province of Assam. The 
ancient name is still preserved in the name of the district of 
Kamrap, in the central portion of Assam, which lies between 
lat. 25° 50’ and 26° 53’ N., and between long. 90° 40° and 
92° 2’ E2 

= tie Pre eerta,” ii, 403, 626 soqqe; Balfour, “* Cyclopedia,” 2. 
‘Assam,’ * Kimarapa,” and * Kimrép,’ 
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Hinen Tsiang, three centuries later than Samudra Gapta, 
treats “the great river,” that is, the Brahmaputra, as the 
western boundary of Kamariipa. Having described the 


kingdom of Pundra-vardhana, he gives details of certain — 


buildings in the neighbourhood of the capital, and proceeds— 
“from this, going east 900 /i or so, crossing the great river, 
Wwe come to the country of Kin-mo-lu-po (Kamariipa).”’! 

It is, of course, impossible to be certain, whether or not 
the kingdom of Kamariipa in the time of Samudra Gupta 
included the Rangpur territory west of “the great river”; 
but I consider it probable that this great river, the Brahma- 
putra, was the natural frontier of the empire, which must 
have included the minor kingdoms or principalities known 
to Hiuen Tsiang as Pundra-vardhana, Karnasuvarna, and 
Tamralipti. The first of these certainly included part of 
the Dinajpur District,? the capital of the second was at 
Rahgamati in the Murshidabad District, and the capital 
of the third is represented by the decayed port of Tamliik 
in the Midnapur District.4 


4. Tue Kixcpom or Nepana. 


The kingdom of Nepila corresponds roughly with the 
modern kingdom of Nepal or Nipal, but it is impossible 
to say what its exact boundaries were in the days of 
Samudra Gupta. 

We know that six centuries earlier the lowlands, or 


Tarai, at the foot of the hills, now included in Nepal, . 


formed part of the dominions of Asoka, who personally 
visited that region and erected pillars as memorials of his 
tour. It is probable that even the valley of Nepal was 
brought under the sceptre of Asoka. 


Beal, “* Records,"’ ii, 195. 
The references are given by Beal, ‘* Records,”* ii, 194, note. 

vol, xxii (1853), p, 281 ; ibid., part 1, vol, Lxii (1893), pp. 315-325, 
Beal, ‘* Keeords,”” ii, 200, note. 'Fa-bian stayed two years at and 
aniled thence for Ceylon (ch. sable & 


® Adoka have been recently discovered at Iva, the site of - 
and mminde, the site of the Lumbial Garden, the biethplae of Goafeea 
District. There is ’ of 
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But his vast empire could not be held together by 
weaker hands, and in the time of Samudra Gupta the 
valley must certainly have been included in the frontier 
kingdom of Nepal, which lay outside the empire. The 
imperial boundary probably included the whole Tarai, and 
ran along the outermost range of hills. 

Hiuen Tsiang apparently did not personally visit Nepala. 
He describes the kingdom as lying among the Snowy 
Mountains, and says that a traveller comes to it by 
“crossing some mountains and entering a valley.”' This 
phrase shows that he did not consider the Tarai, or lowlands, 
as belonging to the mountain kingdom, and I think we 
may safely assume that Samudra Gupta’s dominions 
extended to the natural frontier of the lower hills. 

The kingdom of Nepala is not mentioned by Fa-hian. 


5. Tue Kinocpom or Karrrrvra, 


Nothing is known positively concerning the situation 
of this kingdom, which does not appear to be elsewhere 
mentioned, It may have lain in the Western Himalayas, 
and have corresponded roughly to the modern Almora, 
Garhwal, and Kamion. 

The enumeration of the frontier kingdoms seems to 
proceed in regular geographical order, beginning with 
Samatata on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, and pro- 
ceeding northwards through Davaka to Nepala, and 
thence westwards to Kartrpura. 

The western provinces of the empire certainly marched 
with the territories of the tribes, which will be considered 
in the next section. The kingdoms of the forest kings 
must have formed to a large extent the southern frontier, 
the rest of which seems to have been formed by the 
territories of certain minor tribes. The eastern frontier 


Nepal was included in the dominions of Atoka, (Féhrer, ** Progress for 
1805," p. 2; Oldfield, “Sketches in Nipal,”’ pp. 246-9.) Uther pi are 
believed to exist north of the Gorakhpur District. 


+ Beal, “ Records,” ii, 80. 
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has been accounted for; and the kingdom of Nepal must 
haye covered a large portion of the northern ier .- 


I 


It is, consequently, difficult to find any possible position 4 
for Kartrpura, a frontier kingdom, other than that 
suggested. 7 


SECTION V.—THE FRONTIER TRIBES. 


The frontier tribes who obeyed the emperor’s order 
and performed homage are enumerated as follows :— <% 
r} 
1, Malava, = 
2. Arjanayana, M} 
3. Yaudheya, ei 


ae 
z 

F 
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These names will now be discussed in order. 


+ 
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1. THe Mirava Tarse. 


The Brhat Samhita correctly classes the Malavas in the 
northern division of India.! 

The tribe has given its name to a province which still 
retains it. The modern Malwa is the extensive region 
bordered on the east by the Bundelkhand districts and 
part of the Central Provinces, on the north by parts of 
the North-Western Provinces and Rajputana, on the west 
by Rajputina, and on the south by the Narmada river. 
The name is, in fact, used loosely as an equivalent for 
Central India, that is to say, the group of native states, 
comprising Gwaliar, Indir, Bhopal, aad many others, which 
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} Twit. Ant., xii, 184. 
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are under the control of the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India. In this sense Malwa is distinct from 
Rajputina, which consists of the group of states under 
the control of the Agent for Rajputana. 

But this distinction is an arbitrary, administrative one, 
based on the political arrangements rendered necessary by 
the chaos of the eighteenth century. In ancient times the 
Malava country comprised a large part of the vast region 
now known as Rajputana, and the Malava tribe can be 
traced far to the north. The Malava section of the Sikhs 
is located east of the Satlaj, and the Visnu Parana mentions 
the Malavas as dwelling among the Paripatra (or Pariyatra) 
mountains, which seem to be the same as the Rajputana 
or Aravalli hills. These hills stretch across Rajputina, 
and terminate at Delhi. There is, therefore, warrant for 
supposing that the term Malwa, or the Malava country, 
may at times have been understood to comprise even 
Northern Rajputana. The Malava coins have been found 
in vast numbers at Nagar in the Jaipur State, and this 
town must certainly have been included in the Malava 
territory. 

But the Malava country, even in ancient times, appears 
to have been more ordinarily understood to mean approxi- 
mately the region which still retains the name of Malwa, 
with the southern parts of Rajputana. 

In this region Ujjain and Besnagar were the principal 
cities. Ujjain, now in the Gwaliar State (lat. 23° 11’ 10° N. 
and long. 75° 51’ 45” E.), is one of the seven sacred cities 
of the Hindus, and has been famous from the dawn of 
Indian history. Besnagar, or Wessanagara, is the ruined 
city adjoining Bhilsa in the Bhopal State (lat. 23° 39 N. 
and long. 77° 50° E.). The famous topes of Sanci are in the 
neighbourhood. Cunningham considers that Besnagar was 
certainly the capital of Eastern, as Ujjain was the capital 
of Western, Malava.' 

The coins to which allusion has been made deserve some 


t «Coins of Ancient India,” p. 99. 
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further notice here, because they throw a faint light on 
the mention of the Miluva tribe in the inscription.' 

These coins sre found chiefly in the country about a 
hundred miles north of Ujjain, in Southern Rajputiina, 
about Ajmer, Tonk, and Chitor, Mr. Curlleyle obtained 
several thousands of them at the ancient city of Nagar in 
the Jaipur State, forty-five miles SSE. of Tank. They 
are almost all very small, ranging in weight from four to 
nine grains, and are evidently intended to be the sixteenth 
and thirty-second parts of the Indian pana of 146 grains? 
Some are circular and some are square. Their historical 
value lies in the legend which cecurs on many of them, 
and is either simply Jd/acdina, “of the Mialavas,” or 
Malardhna jaya, “victory to the Malavas,” the genitive 
being in Prakrit (Hoernle). 

This legend shows that the coinage is that of a tribe, 
not of a kingdom, and furnishes an interesting confirmation 
of Harisena’s reference to the Malavas as a frontier tribe. 
The types of the coins are very various, and some present 
other legends, which have not yet been interpreted. 

Another confirmation of the fact that the Malavas were 
organized under some form of tribal constitution, and not 
governed by monarchs, is afforded by other inscriptions. 

The Mandasor (Dasor) inscription of Yasodharman and 
Vispu Vardhana is dated in the year 589 “from the 
supremacy of the tribal constitution of the Malavas,” 
equivalent to a.p. 533-4. 

Mandasor is the chief town in the district of the same 
name in Sindhia’s Dominions (Gwaliar State) in Western 
Malwa, and is situated on the river Siwana, in lat. 24° 3’ N. 






and long. 75° 8’ E., about eighty-five miles north-west of | 


Ujjain. 


1 The references for the coins are : ro dura age ag ta! 
174 seqq. ; xiv, pp. 149-151, pl. xxxi, Nos. 19- Coins o Ancient fndin 
Prat 2 of the Coins of the Indian Museum " at iat 
Risers fealty Wade ii. A tow of the coins clase by the Catalogo ms 
dlava are really N ee: Nos. fe op sloend teach 
* 146 grains tea to be the true weight of the pops, tm eather thas: 146 tae 


poche 3 
* This w Fleet's interpretation of the words ganasthiti-saat, but Kielhorn 
takes them as simply meaning ‘* according to the reckoning of.” 
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A later inscription at Gyarispur, twenty-four miles 
north-east of Bhilsa, is dated in the “ Malava era”; and. 
one from Kanaswa, in South-Eastern Rajputina, is dated 
in the era of “the Malava lords” (Jd/are$inam).? 

Everybody now recognizes the fact that the era indicated 
by these various phrases is identical with that more 
familiarly known as the era of Vikrama or Vikramaditya, 
roughly equivalent to u.c. 57. The earliest known dates 
in this era under the later name (V.S, 428 to 898) all 
occur in inscriptions from Eastern Rajputina, chiefly that 
part of Eastern Rajputana which borders on, or is included 
in, Malava. This fact indicates that the era, under both 
names, really originated in the Malaya country, which is 
not surprising when it is remembered that Ujjain was the 
principal seat of Hindu astronomical learning, and the 
meridian from which longitude was calculated. 

All attempts to connect the establishment of the era 
with any definite historical event have been hitherto 
unsuccessful, and scholars are now agreed that no historical 
foundation exists for the common belief that the era wus 
founded by a king Vikramaditya. We cannot feel any 
confidence that the date ».c. 57 is that of any special crisis 
in the history of the Malava tribe. Professor Kielhorn 
holds that the inscriptions which connect the era with 
the Malavas merely “show that from about the fifth to 
the ninth century this era was by poets believed to be 
specially used by the princes and people of Malava, while 
another era or other eras were known to be current in 
other parts of India.” But the inscriptions are certainly 
good to prove the persistence of a tradition of the existence 
of the Malavas as a tribe or nation. 

The rivers Betwa and Jumna may be fairly assumed as 
the eastern boundary of the frontier Malava tribe, and as 
the western boundary of Samudra Gupta’s empire. The 
comparatively small province occupied by the Abbiras, who 


t ‘These inscriptions are discussed by Fleet, ‘‘ Gupta Inscriptions," Inte. p, 67 ; 
pp. 72, 150; amd by Kielhorn, Ind, Ant., xx, 404. sits 
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will be discussed presently, seems to have formed an enclare 
in the extensive territory of the Milavas. 


2, Tue Agsenayana Trine. 


The position of the territory of this tribe is not known 
with accuracy. The tribe is grouped in the Brhat Samhita 
with the Madras, Yaudheyas, and other tribes of Northern 
India, but the mere collocation of names in the Brhat 
Samhita lists does not, as Cunningham erroneously supposed 
that it did, give any information as to the relative position 
of the tribes named. 

A few very rare coins with the legend Arjuniyanim, 
“of the Arjuniyanas,” in early characters have been found. 
Only two or three specimens are known, of which the 
exact findspot does not seem to be recorded. The type is 
related to that of the Northern Satrap coins, and the 
Arjunfyana country may reasonably be regarded as corre- 
sponding to the region between the Malava and Yaudheya 
territories, or, roughly speaking, the Bharatpur and Alwar 
States, west of Agra and Mathura, the principal seat of 
the Northern Satraps.' The frontier of Samudra Gupta’s 
empire at this point appears to have been practically the 
line which now separates the British districts from the 
Native States, 


3. Tue Yaupueya Trise. 


Whether by accident or design, the enumeration of the 
frontier tribes by Harisena appears to be made with some 
regard to their order in geographical position. He begins 
with the Mialavas at the south-west frontier, proceeds 
northwards to the Arjunayanas, and goes on in the same 
direction to the Yaudheyas and the Midrakas. He then 


t One of the cains is clearly engraved in Pri a Eeaw mas), 

aliv, 2. Cusainghaas had ineties net Spar he is ally Hl 
“ Coins of Ancient Indis,"” pl. viii, 20. A imen in the eabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengul may be that figured by ; 
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seems to return to the south-west corner, and beginning 
with the Abhira tribe (No. 5), to proceed eastward along 
the southern frontier. 

We have seen that although the list of southern kingdoms 
is erratic, the enumeration of the frontier kingdoms appears to 
be made in the order of geographical position. The portion 
of the inscription now under discussion is in prose, and its 
author, being untrammelled by the difficulties of verse, 
would naturally follow in his mind the frontier lines when 
enumerating the frontier kingdoms and tribes. 

The position of the Yaudheya tribe is known with 
sufficient accuracy. The name, which is Sanskrit, means 
‘warrior’ and is mentioned by Panini (circa B.c, 300) 
as that of a tribe in the Paijab.' It still survives in the 
form of Johiya-bar, the name of the tract on the border 
of the Bahawalpur State, along both banks of the Satlaj.? 
The findspots of the coins, which are all of copper or 
brass, with one exception, indicate that the extensive 
territories of the tribe comprised the southern portion 
of the Panjab, including the Sikh States and the 
northern parts of Rajputana. Either the Bias or the 
Ravi river was probably the north-western boundary of 
the tribal territory, which abutted on the territory of the 
Madrakas in the Central Paijab. The cities of Lahor, 
Bahawalpur, Bikanir, Lidiana, and Delhi roughly indicate 
the limits of the tribal position. 

The tribe appears to have been of an active and aggressive 
temper. The Satrap Rudradima of Surastra, in a.v. 150 
(72 Saka), records that “he annihilated the Yaudheyas, 
who had become arrogant and disobedient in consequence 
of their receiving from all Kegatriyas the title of ‘the 
heroes.’ ”* 

A quantity of votive tablets bearing the proud legend 
“of the Yaudheyas, who know).*ow to devise victory,” 
was found a few years ago at Sanit in the Lidiaua 


} Bhandarkar in Ind. Ant., i, 23. 
® Conningbam, ‘ Reports,"’ xiv, 140. 
3 * sarpva-keatraviptyta-vira fahda”’ (Ind. Ant, vii, 262). 
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District. These seem to date from the third century a.p., 
and to be contemporary with the coins of the Warrior Type. 

The coins occur in several divergent types, and certainly 
extend over a period of several centuries. Their dates 
muy be roughly defined as extending from s.c. 100 to 
a.v. 400. The tribe must have been included within the 
limits of the extended empire of Candra Gupta I, 
the son and successor of Samudra Gupta, and the tribal 
coinage probably then ceased. 

One class of coins, which may be conveniently called 
the “ Warrior Type,” is closely related to the coinage of 
the great Kusin kings Kaniska and Huviska, and exhibits 
the legend Jaya Yaudheya ganasya, “victory of the 
Yaudheya tribe.” These coins are designed and executed 
with remarkable boldness and skill, and seem to date for 
the most part from the third century a.p. Some may 
possibly be as late as the time of Samudra Gupta. Certain 


* coins of this class have in the obverse field the syllable 


dei (apparently a contraction of drifiya, ‘ second’), or, more 
rarely, the syllable fr (a contraction for ¢rfiya, ‘ third’). 
These syllables are usually interpreted to mean that the 
coins in question were issued respectively by the second 
and third sections of the tribe! The similar coins without 
any numeral may have been struck by the first section. 

Another class of coins, more rudely executed and 
perhaps later in date, exhibit on the obverse the six- 
headed effigy of the god Kartikeya, and the name of 
a chief, Svami Brahmana Yaudheya. 


The earliest coins are small brass pieces, with an elephant’ 


on one side and a humped bull on the other, accompanied 
by Buddhist symbols? Probably the tribe, in common 
with the rest of India, gradually abandoned Buddhism 
and reverted to orthodox Hinduism. 


Pinchot aig tore ryan pie 
46) 
a aed best published account of the Yendhera coins is that in ‘s 
« Raparte xiv, 139-145, The account ‘*Coine of A 

pp. 75-9, nae wate but the pat in hat work beter than tha 
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4, Tue Maprakxa Trips. 


The Madraka tribe is plainly the same as that called 
Madraka or Madra in the Brhat Samhita' and the Maid- 
bhdrata. The capital of the country was the famous city 
Sangala, or Sakala, the Sagala of the Milinda Panha. The 
tribe seems also to have been known by the names Jirtika 
and Bahika, The tribal territory is still known as Madra- 
de, the country between the Rayi and Canab rivers. 
According to some authorities, Madra-deé extended on the 
west to the Jhelam and on the east to the Bias river. In 
the narrower signification the country so named is equiva- 
lent to the Richna Duab only. In the wider signification 
it comprises also the Biri Duab between the Bits and Ravi, 
and the Caj Duaib between the Canab and Jhelam. The 
Miadrakas were, therefore, the immediate neighbours of the 
Yaudheyas, and occupied the central parts of the Paijab. 


Cunningham’s identification of the Madraka capital, San- , 


gala or Sakala, with a hill called Sangla Tibba in the 
Gujranwala District, was undoubtedly erroneous. The true 
site of the city is probably either Chuniot or Shahkot in the 
Thang District, east of the Ravi, in the Bari Duab. The 
Bias, therefore, may be accepted as the boundary between 
the Yaudheyas east of that river and the Madrakas to 
the west.? 

The Jalandhar Duab, between the Sutlaj and the upper 
course of the Bias, was probably included in Samudra 
Gupta’s empire, of which the Bias would have been the 
frontier. The Madrukas would thus be in the strict sense 
a frontier tribe. 

1 Jud. Ant., xxii, 183. 

* Cunningham's nome in favour of his identification of Sikalu with the 
petty hill Sangala Tibba will be found in “ ”* ii, 192-200. Those 
{eeu ee were avowally opposed to the data given both by the historians of 
Alexander and by Hiuen Tsinng, and have ere been conclusively refuted by 
Mr. C.J. (Proc. A.S.f., June, 1896). { am indebted to that gentle- 
nian for the information that either Chuniot or Shihkot is probably the truo site 
of Sikala. The formidable White Hun chief Mikirakula is known to have 
resided at Sakala, and his coins are numerous at both Chuniot and Shihkot. 

oo. 


- Mr. Rodgers at those places. 
Cunningham quotes Lassen’ for the mention of the Madra tribe in the 


2.m.a.s. 1897. 58 


5. Tue Asutra Trine. 


The name of the Ahir caste is the phonetic equivalent of 
Abhira, and this caste is so widely spread and numerous in 
Northern and Western India that the correct location 
of Samudra Gupta’s frontier tribe appears at first sight 
a matter of some difficulty. But the fact that the tribal 
territory lay on the frontier of the empire gives the clue 
to the solation of the problem. 

A very early inscription at Nasik, NNE. of Bombay, 
mentions an Abhira king, and we know that the peninsula 
of Gujarat was in ancient times largely occupied by 
Ahirs.! Ptolemy’s province of Abiria was on the western 
coast, and the country between the Tapti river and 
Devagarh was known as Abhira2 But the Abbiras of 
the Bombay districts lay too far westward to be counted 
as a frontier tribe in the time of Samudra Gupta, whose 
south-western frontier appears to have been the river 
Betwa, and these western Abbiras cannot be the tribe 
referred to. 

The small tract called Ahraura, near Chanar in the 
Mirzapur District of the North-Western Provinces, cannot 
be the region in Harisena’s mind. That tract, an 
unimportant pargana, was according to tradition originally 
ocoupied by Kols, Except the name there is nothing to 
connect it with the Abbiras? Moreover, the whole of 
the Mirzapur District must have been included within 
the limits of the empire. 

One region, and one only, exactly suits the conditions of 
the problem, and can be identified with confidence as the 
seat of the Abhira frontier tribe in the days of Samudra 
Gupta. This region lies west of the Betwa river, and 


1 No. 12, ‘* Buddhist Cave Temples" (Archacologionl Surrey of Western 
India, vol. ix), p. 104, pl. lili. This inseription of the Abhim king Isvarasenn 
may date from about a.p. 200. 

$ pa ae ++ Ruces of the North-Western Provinces” (ed. Beames), 
oe. * Ahir.’ : 

3 See Heames, op. cit., and the Gazetteer of the Mirsipar District, ea 
* Alaura. ae 
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‘still bears the name of Ahirwaira. The Ahirs dwelling 
in this region still occupy a prominent position. Cunning- 
ham’s description of Abirwara is as follows :— 

“With the accession of the Moguls, the domains of the 
Khichis were largely extended on the east by the accession 
of the two districts of Jharkon and Bahadurgarh, the — 
former lying to the west and the latter to the east of the 
Sindh river. These two districts originally formed part 
of the ancient Hindu province of Ahirwara, which extended 
Jrom Ranod on the Ahirpat river to Sironj on the south, and 
Jrom the Parbati ricer on the west to the Betwa on the east. 
Within these limits the Ahirs still form the mass of the 
population, and the land is chiefly held by Ahir semindars. 
During Jay Singh’s long war with the Mahrattas, the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against them.” ! 

The province of Ahirwara thus described lies south of the 
British District of Jhansi, and north of Bhilsa, being, for — 
the most part, included in Sindia’s Dominions or the Gwaliir 
State. 

I think no doubt can be felt that the frontier tribe of 
Abhiras in the reign of Samudra Gupta occupied this 
province of Ahirwara, and formed, as already observed, 
an enelare, or inset, in the extensive Malava country. 

Sir Walter Elliot, a very competent authority, regarded 
the Ahirs as the northern section of a great pastoral race, 
formerly holding an important place in the political con- 
stitution of India, of which the southern section was known 
as the widely-spread Kurumbar race. 

For some hundred years before the seventh century, 
a period which includes the age of Samudra Gupta, the 
country, from the base of the tableland to the Palar and 
Pennar rivers, was occupied by the Kurumbars. They 
appear to have formed a sort of Confederate State, under 
chiefs of their own, each of whom resided in a fortified 
stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent under 


? Cunningham, “ Reports," fi, 300, The italics are mine. 
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its jurisdiction, the largest of which districts was recognized - 


as the head of the Union. Each of these twenty-four 
districts (kottams) was further subdivided into lesser 
jurisdictions called nddus and naflams. The tribe was 
successful in commerce both by land and sea, and skilled 
in mining, and produced notable works in literature, 
architecture, and sculpture. The prevailing religion of the 
Kurumbars was the Jaina, and this circumstance added 
bitterness to the hostility of the Hindu sovereigns of the 
Cola kingdom, who in the eighth or ninth century 
succeeded in crushing the Kurumbar confederation, and 
incorporating its lands in the Cola (Chola) territories." 

The above brief description of the Kurumbar organization 
and of its overthrow by the southern monarchy appears 
to me to throw considerable light on the organization and 
fate of the similar tribes who in the fourth century covered 
the western frontier of Samudra Gupta’s empire. 


6. Tue Prinwna Trise. 


We have now laboriously traced the eastern, northern, 
and western frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and have 
reached a point at which the southern extension of the 
dominions directly under his sway must have terminated, 
or very nearly terminated. We have seen that the 
kingdoms and tribes on the frontier are enumerated by 
Harisena, so fur as possible, in the order of geographical 
position. The Bhilsa country, which lies south of Ahirwara, 
certainly lay within the Malava territories, and the inference 
necessarily follows that the Prarjuna tribe, which is the 
next enumerated, should be looked for to the east or 
south-east of Ahirwara. Assuming that the Narmada 
formed the southern boundary of the empire, the Prarjuna 
tribe may be provisionally placed in the Narsiibpur 
District of the Central Provinces. 


* Sir W, Elliot, “Coins of Southern India" (Intern. Num. Or., vol. iii, 
part 2), pp. 36, 89; and the authorities cited in the notes, 
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7. Tue Sanaxanixa Trise, 
8. Tue Kixa Trios, and 
9. Tue KHARAPARIKA TRIBE. 


The exact position of any of these three tribes is not 
known, but we may safely assume that they lay near the 
Prarjuna territory, and probably in the Central Provinces, 
or possibly in Central India, just south of the Malava 
country, 

The name Kaka (‘crow’) may be locally associated with 
Kakanada (‘crow’s voice’), the ancient name of Sanci, the 


~ celebrated Buddhist site 5} miles south-west of Bhilsa.’ 


The name Sanakanika, or Sanakitnika, is connected with 
the same region by the fact that one of the inscriptions at 
Udayagiri near Bhilsa records the dedication of certain 
sculptures by a Sanakanika chieftain.’ 

The Kharaparika tribe may have occupied the Seoni or 
Mandla District of the Central Provinces. The circuit of 
the boundaries of the empire is thus completed. 


SECTION VI.—FOREIGN POWERS. 


We now pass from the enumeration of conquered pro- 
vinces, frontier kingdoms, and frontier tribes, to a list of the 
independent foreign States at a distance with which Samudra 
Gupta maintained intercourse and friendly relations. 

The passage of the inscription (1. 23) dealing with these 
foreign powers is thus literally translated by Fleet :— 

Whose binding together of the (w/ole) world, by means 
of the amplitude of the vigour of (Ais) arm, was effected 
by the acts of respectful service, such as offering themselves 


1 The name occurs in inseri ions of the Asoka period (‘* Gupta Inscriptions,” 
ptt Bpigrophie Pie i 87,208, 39), 

2 The spelling is in the Allahabad inseri , and tho 
ee oe Gan Ieee inscription dated 6.x. $2 in the reign of 
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as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, (giring) Garuda- = 
tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their own 
territories, soliciting (/is) commands, ete., (rendered) by 
the Dnivaputras, Sahis, Sahanusahis, Sakas, and Murundas, 
and by the people of Sisnhala and all (offer) dwellers in 
islands.” 
The arrogant language of this passage of course exag- i 
gerates the deference paid to the subject of the panegyric, 
and may fairly be interpreted to mean nothing more than t 
the exchange of complimentary embassies and gifts between 
the emperor of Northern India and the powers named. 
Samudra Gupta’s victorious raid into the Peninsula would. 
naturally arouse the feats of the Sinhalese princes, and no 
doubt an embassy from Ceylon really visited his Court.* 
The identification of the powers intended by the titles | 
Daivaputra, Sahi, Sahinusihi, Saka, and Murunda, presents 
a difficult problem. I cannot pretend to solve this problem 
with absolute certainty, but venture to think that a reason- 
ably probable solution may be offered with some confidence. 





1, Toe Muruxna Kuve. 


The Murandas may possibly have been settled in the 
hill country of Riwa, along the Kaimir range, or, more | 
probably, further south in the Vindhyas or Northern , 
Dakhan, or possibly in Chutia Nagpur. This conjecture | 
is based merely on the occurrence of the name Murandadevi, 
or Murunda-svamini, in inscriptions dated o.x. 193 and 197 
found near the village of Khoh in the Nagaudh State. 

The princess so named was the consort of the Mabaraja 
Jayanatha of Uccha-kalpa, in the neighbourhood of 
Nigaudh. Her name seems to indicate that she belonged 4 
to the Murunda clan, the territory of which was probably “ 


Mini ge So asia volgpdadenge gn Madly 
supposes it , atnong em , & representation 
of the Garuda standard, the Gu ivalent of the Ru le. I believe 
tht the term ein i wens “atari.” ee 

formerly treated nsion to ‘eylon as ‘‘mere rhetoric,” but think 
the inteepertation bow placed on the pamage i preferable. : ; 
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THE CONQUESTS OF SAMUDRA | 
hot very remote from the petty principality ruled by her 
husband. 

Only one other certain mention of the Murundas has 
rewarded my search, but this is sufficient to show that 
they were a notable tribe, clan, or reigning family, worthy 
to be ranked with the Guptas themselves among the rulers 
of India. The passage referred to is in the Jaina Purana, . 
called Harivaniéa, composed by the poet Jinasena in the 
Saka year 705 (a.p, 637), and runs as follows :— 

Verse 83. “And at the time of the niredga of Vira, 
King Piilaka, the son of (the king of) Avanti, (and) the 
protector of the people, shall be crowned here on earth, 
(84) His reign (sial/ last) sixty years. Then, it is said, 
(the rule) of the kings of the country shall endure for a 
hundred and fifty-five years. (85) Then the earth (shall be 
the) undivided (possession) of the Murundas, for forty years; 
and for thirty, of the Pushpamitras (or Pushyamitras) ; 
and for sixty, of Vasumitra and Agnimitra. (86 and 
87) (Then there shall be the rule) of the ‘ Ass-kings’ for 
a hundred years. Next, (te rule) of Naravihana for forty 
years. After (these) two, (the sway) of Bhattubana (shall 
/ast) two hundred and forty (years); and the illustrious rale 
of the Guptas shall endure two hundred and thirty-one 

This is declared by chronologists.” 

Mr. K. B. Pathale, who published the above passage, 
quotes a couplet from the Pdrérdbhyudaya to show that 
Vatsaraja, the lover of Vasavadatta, was a Murunda,' 

The chronology of the Jaina Purana is, of course, like 
that of all Puranas, confused, and no statement in a docu- 
ment of this class can be accepted with confidence. But 
the passage quoted has certainly so much value, that it 
proves the existence in the seventh century a.p. of a dis- 
tinct tradition that the Murundas for a period of forty years 
ranked among the leading ruling races of India. 

If the Murundas were identical with the Murandas, my 
conjecture as to the position of the Murunda kingdom must 


1 Ind, Ant,, xv, 142. 
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: be abandoned. The Muranda people is said to be identical 
“Ss with the Lampika people, the inhabitants of Lampaka, or 
Lamghan, a small country lying along the northern bank 
of the Kabul river, bounded on the west and east by the 
Alingar and Kunar rivers. In the time of Hiuen Tsiang 

the local royal family had been extinct for several centuries, 

und the country was one of the dependencies of Kapigat 


2. Tae Saka Kino. 


The Sakas of India were undoubtedly a race of foreign 
origin, which entered India, like go many other races, 
across the north-western frontier; and Cunningham may 
be right in identifying them with the Su tribe, who were, 
in or about B.c. 125, forced into the province of Kipin 


. A or Kophene by the pressure of the advancing Yu-chi 
7 (Yue-ti), who included the fanious Kusin clan. It is 
~ certain that the geographer, Isidorus of Charax, writing 


probably in the first century of our ers, locates the Sakas 
in Drangiana, which he calls Sakastene.? Drangiana was 
the ancient name of the country along the Helmand river, 
— and seems to have been included in Kipin. We must 
4 assume, therefore, that the Sakas entered India proper by 
the Qandabar route. 

" Isidorus of Charax called the inhabitants of Sakastene 
4 Saka-Scythians. The author of the “ Periplus,” writing 


* Beal, Records,” ii, 90. The note quotes Mahabharata, vii, 4,847, besides 
Cunningham, Reinavd, and Lassen. 
oA, ie Sakastine ou le Sakastiin tirait son nom des Sekas, qui avaient oooupé 
toute I’ancienne Araehosie, et peut-etre aussi Ia vallée dy Kaboul, pendant le 
mier sidcle avant notre dro; ils en avaient été chassés par les Kouchans vers 
‘ Pan 30 av. J.-C., mais le nom de la contrée Y avait 66 conservé, wt il est reatd 
" jusqu’ad nos jours sons Ia forme Scistin ( } » Sedjistiin). Ley 
" uds Yue-tehi en ont été maitres pendant plusiours side’ D'aprés Agathiag, 
" le Sakastan fut eonquis sur eux Bahram II (276-294), qui conférn |e titre 
. See Prine dee Salas poe fle Babeuse II. as 
“y! en latin Vopiseus nous dit “an moment ob Carus [emperor an, 
if 282-3] traverse I'Kuphbrate dans aa puerre contre les Perves ra I 
, rur lev frontiéres de I'Inde, c'est A dire de l"Aighanistan et du Kaboat F 
Le Sokastan, ainsi enlevé aux Kouchans, resta en Ja des Sassanides.” i 
Jt —Drouin, “ Monnaies des grands Konchans "’ - ~ Num. 1806, p. 160, 
“ M- Dronin quotes Isidorus in edition of ©. Miller, sco. 18 I have not been 
J able to verify the reference to this author, 
> 
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same as those of the Parthinns.’’ 


about A.p. 89,} calls the countries at the mouth of the Indus 

“the seaboard of Scythia,” and states that Parthians were 
the rulers of Indo-Scythia. Probably the terms Parthian 
and Saka were loosely used as interchangeable. The 
Parthian rulers at the mouths of the Indus were doubtless 
connected with the Parthian kings of the Western Paijab 
and Afghanistan, of whom Gondophares, about a.p. 30, is 
the best known. ‘The kings Manes (Moas) and Azes, of 
slightly earlier date, who are known almost exclusively 
from coins, are generally considered to be Sakas, though 


satisfactory.* 

The Satraps of Mathura and Northern India, who seem 
to have reigned in the century before and in the century 
following the Christian era, betray a Persian origin, both 
by their official title and by their personal names. The 
official title indicates at least the recollection of a real 
connection with the Persian empire, which certainly existed 
before the conquests of Alexander, and the names of 
Hagana and Hagimisa, both Satraps, are unmistakably 
Persian. The name of the Satrap Sodiisa, too, appears to 
be an Indianized form of the Persian name Zodas. 

The late Bhagvanlal Indraji, therefore, decided to call 
these Satraps Pablavas, or Persians. He was certainly 
quite justified in doing this.* But Dr. Bihler, who calls 
them “the Saka Satraps of Mathura,” is also justified in 
his nomenclature. 

The Lion Capital of Muthuri is covered with dedicatory 
Buddhist inscriptions of members of the ruling Satrap 
family. One of these is recorded “in honour of the whole 


: gives the erroneous date ‘* about a.p. 160.”" See McCrindle’s . 
edition of the “ Periplus.”” 

© Cunningham (‘+ Reports,’” ii, 47) believed that ‘the Su or Setar, being the 
descendants of Parthian Dahae, were not distinguishable from true 
Parthians either in speech, manners, or in dress, Their names also were tho 


2 ZRAS. 1894, p. 649. ‘The Northern Kshatrapas.” The coins of 
these Satmaps are also discussed in “ Coins of Ancient India," pp. 85-90, pl. viii. 
But the published accounts of the coins are far from exhaustive. 
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Sakastane,” or Saka country, and it is reasonable to infer 
that the ruling family was connected with that country,! 
T am not aware of any other proof that the Northern 
Satraps were Sakas. If it be assumed that they were 
jukas, it appears plain that the Suka tribe had a close 
connection with Persia, and might properly be described 
as Persians (Pablavas), and that they were also sometimes 

regarded as identical with Parthians, 


Mathura was certainly included in the dominions of — 


Samudra Gupta, and the rule of the semi-Persian Northern 
Satraps seems to have terminated long before his day? 
Consequently, even if it prove to be the case that the 
Northern Satraps were Sakas, they cannot be the foreign 
power in alliance with Samudra Gupta, 

It is possible that in his reign Saka settlements may 
still have existed in Seistin, the Qundabar country, and 
along the Indus, but the ruling powers of the north- 
western frontier seem to be fully accounted for by the 
terms Daivuputra, Sahi, and Sahanusihi, which will be dis- 
cussed presently, and Seistan appears to have been included 
in the Persian dominions (Drouin, op. cit., p. 161). The 
Saka king of the inscription, therefore, cannot be the raler 
of Seistan. 

The Brhat Samhita classes the Sakas in the Western 
Division of India, along with the Aparantakas, Haihayas, 
Jrigas, Mlecchas, Piratas, Santikas, Vuisyas, and Vokkanas. 

The country Aparainta corresponded with the modern 
Konkana, the district extending from Gokarna, in the 
Karwar collectorate, to the Daman Ganga, the frontier 
river of Gujarat, or perhaps even further north to the 


'TRAS 1804, “The Mathura Lion Pillar Tuseriptions,”” pp. 530, 531, 640. 
Sakastana (Sakasthana) is identical with the Sakastene of Isidorns, 

* The coins of the Northern Satraps, many of which I possess, are all of early 
date, and probably none are later than A-D. 100. An inscription of the reign of 
Candra Gupta II dated c.r, 82 (=4.p, 400) has been found st Mathnrd 
(* Gupta Inseriptions,”” p. 25), and another inscription dated * in the fifty- 
seventh year" is probably to be referred to the Gupta em (Bahler, Spigrephia 
Indica, ii, 198, 210). If this is correct, the date will fall in the reign | 
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‘Tapi (Tapti). The capital was Sirpairaka, the modern 
Sopara, near Bassein (Vasai) in the Thana District." 

The Parata, or Parada country, must have been the 
Sirat District north of Aparinta.? 

The Haihayas occupied the upper course of the Narmada, 
in the region now known as the Central Provinces.’ 

The Jrigas, Santikas, Vaiéyas, and Vokkanas have not, 

‘so far as I know, been identified. 
* Mleccha is a general term corresponding to the Greek 
BapBapos, and is sufficiently explained by the following: 
passage from the Visgu Puraga, which relates how Sagara 
made “the Yavanas shave their heads entirely; the Sakas 
he compelled to shave (the upper) part of their heads; 
the Paradas wore their hair long; and the Pablavas let 
their beards grow; in obedience to his commands, Them 
also, and other Kesatriya races, he deprived of the 
established usages of oblations to fire and the study 
of the Vedas, and, thus separated from religious rites, 
and abandoned by the Brahmans, these different tribes 
became Mlecchas.” * 

Manu, too, classes the Sakas with the Dravidas and certain 
other tribes as degraded Ksutriyas.’ 

The date of the Brhat Sanihitd is known to be about 
the middle of the sixth century a.v. These passages show 
that at that date the Sakas were known as a foreign 
people settled in Western India near the Paradas and 
Pahlavas, or Persians, from whom they were distinguished 
by a different mode of wearing their hair. The contempt 
of these foreign settlers for the niceties of Hindu caste 
‘and ritual excited the disgust of Brahmanical writers, who 


1 Jad. Ant,, xiv, 259; xxii, 189. 

® Ryabhadatta’s Nasik inscription, No. 6, names the rivers Tha, Parada, 
Dawags, api, Karabena, and Dahanuki. The Parada is the Paradi, or Par, 
nd the District (** Archaeological Survey of Western Todi,” iv, 100, 
note 2}. 


> Cunningham, “ Reports,” ix, 77. 
4 © Vishnu Puriga” (ed. Wilson), B. iv, ch, iii, yol. iii, p. 294; quoted by 
Fleet in Ind, Ant., xxii, 155, 

* Mann, x, 4; quoted in ‘ Archaeological Survey of Western India,” 
iii, 55, note. 
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grouped all such unclean foreigners under the comprehensive — 
title Mleecha, while giving them a place in the Hindu 
system by inventing the fiction that the strangers were 
degraded Ksatriyas, 

The Saka king of the Allahabad inseription should, in 
accordance with the above indications, be looked for in 
Western rather than in Northern Indin. 

It seems to me hardly possible to doubt that the Saka” 
prince referred to in the Allahabad inscription was one — 
of the Saka Satraps, who “ held sway, from the lust 
quarter of the first century a.p. to the end of the fourth, 
over a large territory in Western India, which may be 
said, generally speaking, to have comprised Malwa, Sind, 
Kacch, Kathiawar, Gujarat proper, and the northern 
Konkan . . . . Surastra was one province only of 
the kingdom.’’! 

These powerful princes are now commonly termed the 
Western Satraps, to distinguish them from the Northern 
Satraps of Mathura and Upper India. 

It is certain that all the dates of the Western Satraps 
are recorded in the Saka era, and Bhagvanlal Indraji 
thought it probable that this era was instituted in a.p. 78 
by Nahapana, the first Satrap, to commemorate his victory 
over the Satakarni, or Andhra king. Most writers ascribe 
the foundation of the era to the Kusiin sovereign Kaniska, 

Usayadita (Rsabhadatta), the son-in-law of the Satra 
Nahapina, appears to expressly call himself a Saka in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions, which series of records 
contains several other references to the Sakas collectively, 
and to individual members of the race. 

Nahapiina was succeeded by Chastana, 2 member of 
a different family though probably also a Sake, in or 
about a.p. 111. “He was probably to some extent con- 
temporary with Nahupiina, and, like him, the general of 
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* Bhagvinlal Indraji and Rapson, ‘The Western K: ” 
1990, Vol. XXII, x.s-, p. 640, wm Nehatrapes,”* in J.B.A.S, 
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some Saka sovereign; but, while Nahapana held Surastra 
and the adjacent districts, Chastana would seem to have 
conquered a great part of Western Rajputana and to 
have established himself at Ajmere, where the greater part 
of his coins are found. Subsequently he seems to have 
conquered the kingdom of Malwa and fixed his capital at 
Ujjain; there can be no doubt that he is identical with 
the Tiacravés mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy as 
ruling in this capital. After the death of Nahapana, who 
had no son, Chastana seems to have succeeded to his 
dominions; and the Ksatrapa kingdom for the future may 
be described as comprising the territories conquered by 
their first two Satraps.”' 

That kingdom of the Western Satraps had probably before 
the time of Samudra Gupta absorbed a large portion of the 
tribal territory of the Malavas. The kingdom was itself 
conquered and absorbed into the empire by Samudra Gupta’s 
son and successor, Candra Gupta II, and remained incor- 
porated with it until the collapse of the imperial Gupta 
power near the end of the fifth century. 

Samudra Gupta, whose direct conquests had reached the 
borders of Malwa, must necessarily have been in commu- 
nication with the Saka Satraps of the West, and I have 
no doubt that those Satraps are the Sakas referred to by 
Harisena. 

The Satrap Rudradiman describes himself in the year 
ap. 150 as “lord of Eastern and Western Akaravati, Ani- 
padesa, Anarta, Suriistra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, and Nisada.” This prince is 
also said to have “exterminated” the Yaudheyas, and to 
have twice defeated the Satakarni, or Andhra, king of the 
south? These details justify the description of the Satrap 
kingdom in modern terms, a5 given by Bhagvanlal Indraji. 

The twenty-sixth and penultimate Western Satrap was 
Rudrasensa, son of Rudradaman. His coins, which are 


+ J.R.A.S. 1890, p. 644. 
+ Tt dnd., vii, 258, 259, 262. Dr, Biibler identifies the various countries 
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numerous, bear dates ranging from 270 to 298, equivalent — 


to a.p. 348 and 376.1 Rudrasena was, therefore, the con- 
temporary of Samudra Gupta, whose reign extended approxi- 
mately from a.p. 345 to a.p. 380, and must have been the 
Suk» prince who sent embassies to Samudra Gupta, 


3. Tue Darvarurra Kiyo. 


The words Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahdnusahi in the inscription, 
which are, of course, after the Indian manner, written 
without any marks of division or punctuation, present many 
difficulties of interpretation, and have been differently 
interpreted. : 

Cunningham regarded the three words as forming a single 
compound title, designating a king of the Kusan tribe 
reigning in the Pafjab and Afghanistan. His words are: 
—“At this very time, a.p. 358, the Kusins were still in 
the height of their power, as the Samudra Gupta inscription 
ou the Allahabad pillar mentions the presents sent by the 
Devaputra Sthi Sahanusahi to the Indian king. As these 
were the peculiar titles assumed by the great Kusin ki 
the presents must have been sent by one of them,” ? 

But it seems to me very unlikely that in the enumeration 
Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanusithi-Saka-Murundaih the first three 
words are to be taken as referring to a single king. The 
triple title would be extremely cumbrous and unasual, and 
this interpretation appears to destroy the balance of the 
sentence. It is much more natural to take each title as 
referring to a single sovereign? It would be difficult to 
find any example of the use in a single inscription or coin 
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? legend of the eumbrous complex title Daivaputra - ahi - 


sahdnusahi, although it is true that all three titles were 
used by the Kusin kings, and two of them may be found 
combined. The Sakas also used the titles Sahi and Said- 
nusahi, and it would be as justifiable to connect those 
words in the inscription with Saka as with Daivaputra.' 
It is just possible that the cognate titles Sahi and Sahdau- 
sahi ought really to be treated as a single compound title, 
but with this reservation I have no hesitation in rejecting 
the interpretation approved by Cunningham, and preferring 
that adopted by Fleet, who translates the passage in 
question by the words—‘* the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahaou- 
sihis, Sakas, and Murundas.” It is, however, still better to 
treat each term as singular, and to translate—“ the Daiva- 
putra, the Sahi, the Sahdnusahi, the Saka, and the 
Murunda,” the word ‘king’ being understood in each case. 
I think this translation is the most correct. The passage 
unquestionably refers to monarchical powers. 

The Sanskrit title Daivaputra eould only apply to a 
sovereign ruling in India or on the confines of India. 
It is probably of Chinese origin, being the literal 
translation of the Chinese emperor's title, ‘Son of Heaven’ 
(Tien-tze).* Whatever be the correct interpretation of 
the words Sahi and Sahanusihi, the application of the 
title Daivaputra is not open to question. It was the 
chosen and, so far as is known, peculiar title of the 
Kusin kings of Peshawar and Kabul—the kingdom of 
Gandhara. 

This title Devaputra (Daivaputra) was that specially 
affected by the great Kusin kings Kaniska, Huviske 
(Huksa or Huska), and Vasudeva (or Vasvska). The 


L We find « late, but very distinet, reminisconce of these Scythic tithes in 
the Jain legend of Kilakicirya, which calls the princes of the 
protectors of the saint—Sahi, and their sovereign lord, Sihanuyahi.'"—Stein, 
+ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Seythian Coins’? (Ind, Ant., xvii, 95 ; quoting 
Tncobi in Zriteehrift of Gennan Or. Soc., vol. xxxiv, p. 255). 

+ +A Record of the Buddhist Religion," by I-taing (ed. Takakusa, Oxford, 
1898), p. 136, note 3. The Chineso influence on Northern India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era was considerable. [ 
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Jaina inscriptions from Mathura and the Sanci records offer * 
numerous examples, of which a few may be quoted :— 


“In the year 5 of Devaputra Kaniska.”! e 
“In the year . . . of Devaputra Huviska.” 

“of Devaputra Huksa.”? 

“of the Rajatiraja Devaputra Sahi Vasuska.’’* 


It will be observed that in the first two quotations Kaniska 
and Huviska call themselves simply Devaputra, whereas 
the later Vasuska, in the year 78 (= av. 156), adds the 
Persian title Sahi and the Indian title Rajatiraja, the 
equivalent of Sabanusahi, He does not, however, actually 
combine Sahi and Sahinusahi. 

Fa-hian, travelling about a.p, 403, distinguishes the . 
region of Gandhara from the Peshawar country, which 
lay four days’ journey further south, but does not note 
whether or not both districts were under the same govern- 
ment. At the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, about .p. 631, 
Peshiwar was the capital of Gandhira, which was then 
ruled by a governor sent from Kapisa, north of Kabul, the 
local royal family of Gandhara having become extinct.’ 
In the interval between the two Chinese pilgrims the 
irruption of the White Huns had effected a revolution in 
all political arrangements, 

The names of the successors of Vasudeva are known ~~ 
from coins only. The coins struck in the Paijab and 
Afghanistan agree closely in form, standard, and style 
with those of the famous kings Kaniska, Huviska), and 
Vasudeva. Some of the names are monosyllables in'the 
Chinese fashion, such as Mi and Bhu. Others have 
Indianized, and a prince, who probably ruled about a.n. 3 
assumed the purely Indian name Samudra, The coins oceu 
in four metails—gold, silver, brass, and copper or bronze, 
Some of these| pieces may have been struck by provincial 






: hia Indica, i, p. $82, inscription No, 1, ) 
: + i, p. 6, No. na and xxv. 

+ i, p. ; 8 BSanci inscription. 
pters x—xii. . 

. “ Records,"* i, 97. 
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governors or viceroys of Gandhira or Peshawar, and some 
were probably issued by the greater Kusan sovereign whose 
capital was at or near Kabul. One of these Kusin kings 
is the Devaputra of the inscription. 


4. Tae Sint Kine. 


Subject to the reservation already noted that the words 
Sahi and Sahinusahi may possibly be interpreted as 
forming a compound title referring to one king, though 
preferably interpreted as referring to two distinct sovereigns, 
I now proceed to attempt their interpretation on the latter 
supposition. 

The title Sahi was, as we have seen, used by the 
Devaputra Kusin kings of Gandhara in the first and 
second centuries a.p. It continued in use on the north- 
western frontier of India up to the beginning of the 
eleventh century? The problem before me is to ascertain 
the prince to whom the title was considered specially 
applicable in the fourth century. - 

Contemporary documents of that period are clearly the 
best availble evidence, and the only strictly contemporary 
documents at present accessible are coin legends, on which, 
therefore, my argument will be based. 

Tt seems to me that the Sahi king of the inscription 
was one of those Kidara Kusain princes who took the 
simple title of Sabi without addition, and whose money 
is approximately contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta. 


1 These coins of the so-called Later Indo-Se , or Later Great Kusins, 
are described and discussed by Canningham (Numismatic Cbronicle for 1893, 

» 132 .); V. A. Smith (Journ, As. Sot, Bengal for 1897, part i, p. 5); 
i Drovin Numism. for 1896, p. 164). _M. Drouin observes (p. 160) : 
“Ta ou une des capitales des gra ate ou Sera 


Cunningham follows Thomas in reading Al Kitoroin instead of Laga-T 
In Kadmir the title Stai a) Say till a.p. 1100, Canningham sys that Trilo- 
canapala was alive in A.D. | 7 (V.8. 1084). 


aa.s. 1897. oo 
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Two silver coins issued by one of these princes are thus 
described by Cunningham :— 

“ Kidara Sahi, A 

“Obe. Bust of the king to the front, with bushy hair 
on both sides of the face, like the Sassanian kings; crown 
with triple ornament; long earrings. Indian inscription 
in early Gupta letters, Kidara Kusdna Sahi, the last letter, 
hi, being close to the face on the right. 

*“Rer. Fire-altar, with two attendants carrying drawn 
swords, or perhaps the barsom. Below the altar are three 
characters, which I take for numerals, ‘They are the 
same on all my three specimens, although the coins are 
from different dies. I read them as 339, which if referred 
to the Suka era would be 339 + 78 = a.p. 417.7! 

The weight of each of the two specimens described in 
detail was 56 grains, and the diameter 1-10 inch. These 
coins, which have a very Persian appearance, in spite of 
the Indian legends, appear to me to be probably the 
coinage of the Sahi dynasty with which Samudra Gupta 
had relations. The coins of which I have quoted the 
technical descriptions are evidently the earliest of a long 
series which ultimately merges into the coinage of the 
kingdom of Kasmir. The kings of Kasmir intermarried 
with the Sahi dynasty of Kabul. In the above quoted 
description Cunningham gives the date read on the coins 
as 339, but from a passage a few pages earlier it is plain 
that he really read the date as 239, and adopted the date 
a century later in deferente to supposed historical necessities, 


He says: “The reverse has the Sassanian fire-altar, with * 


three letters or numerals on the base, and the usual 
attendant priests at the side. J read the three characters 
as numerals forming 239, or perhaps 339, which, referred 
to the era of a.p. 78, would give either a.n, 317 or 417. 
The latter is the preferable date, as the period of Kidara 
ean be fixed with some certainty in the first half of the 

* Nom. Chron, 1893, p, 199, pl. vj (xv), 1, 2 


- 
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fifth century a.p.”! He then proceeds to determine the 
date according to his interpretation of Chinese authorities, 
the correctness of which interpretation I shall not now 
stop to discuss. Cunningham does not explain his reasons 
for reading the three characters as the numerals 239, and 
IT am unable to read them; all I can say is, that no two 
of the characters seem to be identical. 

Kidara is supposed to be identical with the Ki-to-lo of 
the Uhinese writers. The word is evidently a family or 
dynastic title. A Ki-to-lo chief of the Little Yuchi 
(Kusins) established himself at Peshawar about a.p. 430% 
But, in the time of Samudra Gupta, the Devaputra dynasty 
of Kusan (Greater Kugsin) princes was still reigning in 
the Northern Paijab, and the Sahi Kidara (Ki-to-lo) must 
apparently be placed farther south, somewhere in the 
@irection of Qandahar. The Sahi Kidira princes were 
probably subordinate to the kings who took the higher 
title of Sahaousahi. 


5. Tar Sinanvsant Kino, 


The Sahanusahi, or King of Kings, with whom Samudra 
Gupta had diplomatic relations, was probably the Sassanian 
king of Persia, Sapor, or Shabpur II, whose long reign 
(a.p. 809 to 380 or 381) was almost exactly conterminous 
with that of Samudra Gupta. 

The relations of Sapor IT with the Kusan princes on 
the Oxus and on the Indian frontier were close and 
intimate, Sapor’s predecessor, Hormazd IT, married the 
daughter of a Kusin king, and has left numismatic 
memorials of his pride in the alliance, He struck coins 
in which he described himself as “the Mazdean, divine 
Hormazd, of the royal family of the Great Kusans, king 
of kings [seil, of Iran].” Another coin of his presents the 


1 Op. cit., p. 184. The italies are mine, 

be This is date adopted by Stein in his pamphlet “* Zur Geschichte der 
Gahis von Katml,”” p. 4 (Stuttgart, 1893). He quotes Von Gutechmid, 
*S Geschichte Irin’s’” Canningham (op. cit., p. 184) takes the date as a.m. 
425-1350. 
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obverse device used by his contemporary Basana [Bias 
coupled with the Sassanian fire-nltar as reverse device.’ 
When Sapor IT besieged Amida, the modern Diar 
on the Tigris, in a.p. 359, about the middle of the 
Samudra Gupta, his victory over the Roman gi 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kusan 
, The aged Grumbates, king of the Chionitae, ove 
-' the place of honour in the army of the Great King. 
r he was supported by the Segestani, or Sukas, of Sakasi 
ae or Seistan. 
Cunningham is almost certainly right in interp 
the term Chionitae as the Greek translation of Tushi 
Tukbara (Tokhari), an alternative name of the Kusans, 
with the meaning “ men of the snows.”’? rl 
The term Sahanusthi in the inscription may possibly 
designate not the Great King of Persia, but the Great 
King of the Kusans on the Oxus. We have seen that the 
Persian sovereign was so proud of his alliance with the 
Kusin royal family that he struck coins specially to com- 
memorate the event, and claimed to have become a member 
of his wife’s clan. The Kusin and the Persian sovereigns 
appear to have met on equal terms, and both assumed the 
title of “ King of Kings.” Certain coins found near the 
‘ Oxus, though of purely Sassanian style and fabric, have 
purely Indian reverse devices, and the ordinary Indo-Kusan 
obverse device; that is to say, the obverse, like the coins 
of Kaniska, exhibits the king throwing incense on a fire- 
altar, and the reverse exhibits the figure of Siva and his 








* Cunningham's readings and translations (Num, Chron, 1892, p. 179, 
\. xiii (iv}, figs, 2, 6) are corrected by M. 1 (* Monnaies des grands 
Xonchans,’’ Rev. Num. 1896, p. 163). Neither Hormard nor 

Sassanian sovereign was ever “ king of a of the Kusans,"" and 

consequently, could not have assumed that title, as Canningham supposed him to 

hava dee: The late historian Mirkhond, or Khondamir (Kehatsek's translation, 

ii, 940), is the only writer who mentions the marriage of Hormasd with the 
Kusin princess, but. a» M. Drouin observes, the coins prove that Mirkhond hod 
vod authority for his statement. I have not had the opportunity of verifying 

the Sy to Mirkhond. The Basana coin has been published by the wither 

in J.A. 1897. ’ ; 
+ Num. Chron. 1893, 169-177. Gibbon (ch. xix) gives 

the date of the siege ot anki iA res gsc af the date pee 38. Gibbens 

notes » certain amount of confasion i chronology of Pst 1 

Amminnus, Drouin gives a.p, 369, "EY of the original authority, 
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bull, with other Indian symbols, The legends of these 
coins are in corrupt Greek. Ounningham supposed that 
these pieces (e.g. his No. 12, op. cit.) were struck by the 
Sassanian kings after the conquest of a province from the 
Kusins. M. Drouin rejects this hypothesis, and denies 
the supposed conquest. He prefers (op. cit., p. 168) to 
suppose that the Kusin kings adopted Persian names along 
with Persian costume and headdress, just as in India 
Kusin princes adopted Indian names, such as Samudra, 
The coins in question bear the title Sabanusahi in a corrupt 
Greek form. Whether the Kusin king on the Oxus was 
identical with or distinct from the Kusin king of Kabul, 
T cannot pretend to affirm. 


SECTION VII.—CONCLUSION. 


The weary reader will probably welcome 4 concise 
summary of the principal historical results of the foregoing 
dissertation. In some points my conclusions do not exactly 
agree with those set forth in the article on the history of 
Samudra Gupta. The opinions now enunciated are the 
outcome of further study, and are believed to be more 
correct. 

Pataliputra (Patna) was the capital of Samudra Gupta’s 
father and predecessor, Candra Gupta I (a.p, 318 to 345), 
the first independent sovereign of the Gupta family. The 
dominions of that prince, though considerable, were of 
moderate extent, ‘They appear not to have extended 
farther east than Bhagalpur (Campa), and not much 
farther west than Lucknow. They comprised the whole 
of Bihar, both north gnd south of the Ganges, Oudh, 
and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces, 
the northern boundary being probably the first range of hills. 

Samudra Gupta (a.p. 345 to 380) devoted his reign to 
the enlargement of his father's boundaries, He found 
Pataliputra no longer suitable as a permanent residence, 
and after the early part of his reign his headquarters 








were probably fixed most often either at Ayodhya or 
Kausambi, which latter city was not very far from 
Allababad.' 

In the course of a long reign, which must have lasted 
at least thirty-five years, Samudra Gupta reduced to 
complete subjection nine kings of Northern India, and 
incorporated their dominions in his empire, He brought 
under his control the wild chiefs of the forest tribes along 
the Narmada river and in the recesses of the Vindhya 
mountains, and so extended his sway that his empire was 
bounded on the east by the Brahmaputra, on the north 
by the Himilaya, on the west by the Satlaj, Jamna, and 


Betwa, and on the south by the Narmada. Beyond these 


limits he held in subordinate alliance the frontier kingdoms 
of the Gangetic delta, and those of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya, as well as the free tribes of Malwa and Rajputana, 
A brilliant and successful raid brought his victorious armies 
to the extremity of the Peninsula, and effected the humilia- 
tion and temporary subjugation of twelve kingdoms of the 
south. On his north-western frontier the Indian emperor 
maintained close diplomatic relations with the Kusan princes 
of Kabal and Qandahar, and probably with the Great King 
of Persia. The fame of the southern raid penetrated to 
Ceylon and other islands, and brought to the victor’s court 
embassies and complimeutary presents from many strange 
and distant lands. 


* Kansambi is usually identified with Kosam, a village about twenty-eight 
miles west of Alluhabad. The identification is in this sense correct that ‘Kosam 
has been believed by local residents since at least a.p. 1824 to he the ancient 
Kanvambi {ipiors Ja Indioa, ti, 244), But Koeam is wot the Kaus ambi visited 
by Hinen Teiang, which Iny much farther south. Wharhut fairly 
well with the position of Kantimbi as described by Hiven Triang, The 

f of these observations, which attack a cherished beli f, must be reserved 
fet kincthar Proteguwenan, 
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‘ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 


Panis, 1897. 
a 


The Congress was held, as announced, at Paris, from the 


5th to the 12th of September. The attendance was 
unusually large, about eight hundred members having 


given in their adhesion, of whom nearly a hundred were 


The following were the Sections organized :— 
Secrion I (a), Ixpra. 


President—Lord Reay. ; 
Vice-Presidents—Hofrath Dr. Biibler, Professor Kern, and 
Professor Pischel. 
Section I (d), Imax. 
: President—Professor Hibschmann. 
Vivce-President—M. Esoff. 
Sxcrion I (c), Arian Puironocy. 


President —Professor de Gubernatis. 
{ ; Fice-Presidents—MM. Kretschmer and Oulianov. 
Secrion II (a), Caixa aNd Jaran. 


President —His Excellency Tshing Tsbang.- 
F Viee- Presidents — Mr. Yomii, Professor Schlegel, and 


Professor Douglas. 









" Secrion IT (6), Ispo-Curxa. Bet 
President—Professor Kern. : t 
Vice-Presidents—General Horace Browne and Mr. St. John, 

















Section ITT, Mostem Laxevaces axp ARCHAKOLOGY. 
President—Professor de Goeje. - lh 
Vice- Presidents —Hotrath Dr. Korabacek and Professor 
Y. Radloff. 3 
Secrion IV (a), Sxstrric, * 
President—Protessor Guidi. 
Vice- Presidents— Professor Kautsch and Monsignor Lamy. — 


Sxcrion IV (4), Assyxt0Looy. 
President —P rofessor Tiele. ] 


Vice-Presidents— Mr. Pinches, Professor Hommel, and P 
“4 Professor Huupt. I 
Secrion V, Eovrr. ) 
President—Professor Naville. “S 
Vice-Presidents—Professor Lieblein and Professor Erman, 
: a 
Sscrion VI, Greece ann tug Ontenr. ee = 
President—Mr, Bikelas, 
Vice- Presidents — Professor Krumbacher and Professor — 
Strzygowski. 
Secrion VII, Eruxocrapuy axp FoiKtore. 2 
President—Professor Vambéry. : 7 
Vice-Presidents—Professor deGubernatis, Professor Radloff, rf 


M. de Claparéde, and Professor V, Schmidt, 


a) 
The Indian Section and Sections III and IV were oe 
especially crowded, and a large number of papers was 
submitted. We have drawn up a full list of all theso 
papers, but as it would occupy about eleven pages in print, . 
and the bare titles would afford very little indication of 
the contents and value of the papers, it has been considered — 
better after all not to print it, ‘Ta 
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The Congress, meeting as a whole, performed two duties 
of considerable interest for Oriental scholars. It settled, 
in the first place, the rules under which future meetings 
of the Congress should be held, and it formally passed 
certain resolutions on Oriental matters considered at the 
moment to be of pressing importance. As each of these 
resolutions emUodies the considered opinion of those most 
competent to judge on the particular matters referred to 
in them, it is hoped they will have due weight with the 
Governments or bodies to whom they are addressed. They 
ure as follows :— 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CoxGRess. 


1. Le Congrés adresse au Gouvernement de VInde ses 
remerciements au sujet des mesures qu'il a pris pour 
assurer la conservation des monuments de la sculp- 
ture bouddhique qui subsistent dans les montagnes 
et les vallées du Swat et dans la région avoisinante. 

Il reconnait particuliérement les heureux efforts 
de Sir Charles Elliott, qui, en qualité de lieutenant- 
gouverneur du Bengale, a pu en préserver et en 
disposer 4 Musée de Calcutta quelques specimens des 
plus intéressants. 

En méme temps, le Congrés désire insister aupres 
du Gouvernement de l’Inde sur la nécessité qu'il 
y aurait 4 exercer une surveillance effective sur les 
collectionneurs et les amateurs, qui, en s'appropriant 
des fragments de sculpture, causent & leur insu des 
dommages considérables a ces précieux monuments. Il 
estime que cette recommandation est des plus urgente. 

2, Le Congrés exprime le vou que le Gouvernement de 
"Inde ait connaissance de la haute estime qui professe 
la Section des Langues et de l'Archéologie des Pays 

ens, pour les services éminents rendus par le 
Major H. A. Deane, C.S.1., Political Agent, Swat, 
Dir, and Chitral, a l'archéologie et a Vépigraphie 
indiennes, par la protection qu'il a exercée et qu'il 


‘ 
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exerce encore a l’égard des monuments anciens de 


la vallée du Swat et de la région ayoisinante. : 
nsidérant que des fouilles méthodiquement conduites 
dans le sol de I’Inde promettent les découvertes les 
plus précieuses ; considérant combien il importe que, 
pour une pureille tache, Vinitiative privée et le 
concours de l’Occident s’associent aux vues si libérales 
et si éclairés du Gouvernement de l’Inde, ’Onziéme 
Congrés des Orientalistes émit le vou qu’il soit fondé 
le plus tét possible, une Association internationale 
pour l’exploration archéologique de I’Inde, “ India 
Exploration Fund,” qui aurait son si¢ge & Londres, 
Il délégue 4 un Comité, composé du Trés-Honorable 
Lord Reay, de Sir Alfred Lyall, de MM. Em. 
Sénart, professeurs Hofrath G. Biihler et R. Pischel, 
Serge d’Oldenburg, et Comte F. Pullé, le soin de 
faire les démarches et de prendre les decisions qui 
paraitront nécessuires pour assurer Ia constitution 
détinitive et le fonctionnement utile de la Société. 


4. Le Congrés adresse au Gouvernement de I'Inde ses 


remerciements pour lu part qu'il a pris dans les 
récentes découvertes faites sur Je lieu de naissance 
de Bouddha. 

Il exprime Vespoir que des mesures pourront étre 
prises, de concert avec le Gouvernement du Népal; 
pour procéder a des nouvelles fouilles pendunt la 
prochaine saison d’hiver. 


5. Le Congrés adresse au Gouvernement du Népal ses vifs 


remerciements pour les facilités qu'il a accordées 
aux recherches faites A Kapilavastu et a Lumbini, 
et les secours précieux qu’il a ainsi prété A une des 
découvertes archéologiques les plus importantes dy 
siécle. 


6, Le Congrés exprime sa vive gratitude pour la munificence 


avec laquelle le Gouvernement du Bengale, sous 
Yadministration de Sir Charles Elliott, Lieutenant- 
Gouverneur, a ouvert a I'Indian Museum une 
“ galérie Asoka,” rendant ainsi accessible aux 
Savants, a l'aide de cette collection de platres, les 
principales inscriptions d’Aéoka, 
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7. Le Congrés émet le vou que M. le Dr. Pope soit 
mis en état de publier les travaux intéressants 
auxquels il a consacré ses talents. 

8. Le Congrés estime qu’il y a urgence a publier une 
édition critique des textes sacrés de Jainas. 

9. Le Congrés exprime se8 vifs remerciements au 
Gouvernement de I’Inde pour avoir mis a exécution 
le vou présenté au Congrés de Vienne (1598) de- 
mandant une statistique des langues de VInde. Il 
tient & signaler les services qui pourra rendre a la 
linguistique cette entreprise, quand elle aura été 
complétement menée 4 bien. 

10. Attendu In haute importance que présente l’inserip- 
tion murale de la pagode d’Oodeypor pour Vhistoire, 
la linguistique, la religion, et la chronologie de 
VInde; mais, considérant qu'il existe deux traduc- 
tions contradictoires de cette inscription transcrite 
du pali en sanscrit, celle du brahme Kamala-Kanta 
(interpréte de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta) et 
celle du R. P. Burthey (de la Compagnie de Jésus). 
Le XI* Congrés des Orientalistes émet le yeu: Que 
la Société Asiatique de Calcutta veuille bien faire 
le nécessaire pour produire a Vappui de la copie du 
texte de cette inscription, donnée par Princeps, et 
publige dans ses Annales, la photographie ou I’em- 
preinte du dit texte mural. 

1l. Le Congrés exprime au Gouvernement de Ceylan 
ses remerciements pour les encouragements quil 
a donnés aux recherches historiques, par la publi- 
cation des “ Archaeological Reports,” ainsi que par la 
publication da “Mahavamsa” et des autres documents 
auciens de Ceylan. Il espére que le Gouvernement 

ursuivra l’uvre si heureusement commencée. 

12. Le Congrés exprime ses remerciements 4 l'Université 
du Panjab et au Gouvernement du Kachemire, 

ur les précieux secours que, sur lu recommandation 
du Congrés de Genéve, ils ont prété aux travaux 
de M. le Dr. Stein, lui permettant d'achever sa 
traduction de la Rajatarangini et de poursuivre ses 
recherches topographiques. 











En méme temps, il exprime de vou que les moyens 
lui soient donnés de compléter l’ouvrage par une 
introduction historique. 

13. Le Congrés des Orientalistes de 1897 adresse aux 
Sociétés de Géographie des différents pays, et 
A V'India Office, la demande d’entreprendre la classe- 
ment chronologique et la publication des cartes qui, 
a différentes époques, ont été tracées sur les différents 
pays d’Orient. 

14. Le Congrés estime qu'il y a urgence a publier une 
édition critique des textes sacrés de Jainas. 

15. Le Congrés invite le Gouvernement de Birmanie 
a faire faire des fouilles sur les emplacements oi 
étaient situées les anciennes yilles, et A confier ce soiu 
a des personnes compétentes, ; am 

16. Le Congrés renouvelle avec instances le vou déja 
formulé au 7* Congrés des Orientalistes de Vienne, 
4 Vinstigation de MM. Miiller et Noeldeke, qu'une 
édition critique du Talmud voie le jour le plus tét 
possible, 

17. Le Congrés des Orientalistes, réunie & Paris en 
1897, exprime le vif intérét qui lui inspire la pub- 
lication projetée sous le titre de “Monuments de 
l'Art byzantin,” et croit devoir recommander instam- 
ment cette publication a la libérule sollicitude du 
Gouvernement francais. 

18. Le Congrés, considérunt V'importance historique et 
archéologique des monuments anciens de ]’Indo- 
Chine trangaise, émet le vou que des mesures de 
conservation soient prises sur place pour empécher 
la dissemination des pidces. 

19, Le Congrés adopte la projet de decision présentée 
par ls Commission de |’Encyclopédie musulmane, et 
confirme M. Goldziher dans ses fonctions de directeur- 
général de l'entreprise. Le nom du M. le Baron 
Rosen est adjouté a la liste des membres de la 
Commission. 











J ee aE PE : atten 
at this Congress. But notwithstanding that fact, the prepon- 
derance, both in scholarship and influence, was unmistakably 
‘on the side of foreign scholars. This is not owing to the — 
‘want of ability in Englishmen to undertake this kind of — 
work. The manner in which the foreign scholars expressed 
their appreciation of the work of the few Englishmen who 
have been able to devote their lives to Oriental study, is 
‘ quite enough to show that this is not the case. But 
" whereas the foreign Governments have established and 
; equipped large and important Oriental schools in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, the English Govern- 
ment, which has larger interests at stake, is content to 
drift along, under the new conditions of modern days, with 
the same scant provision of all such incitements to study — 
it has considered sufficient in the past. 
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"pilgrim distinctly states that the statue he saw at K 
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Tue Rematxs NEAR Kasia IN THE Goraxurvr Disrricr. 
By Viscent A. Surra, 1.0.8. pp. 26, with three 
Plans. (Allahabad, 1896. Price, Rs. 1 8 90.) 


‘The author says “a study of the remains on the spot 
has convinced me that Kasia cannot possibly be the site 
of KuSanagara or Kusinara, and that the identification is 
largely based upon misstatements of fact and fallacious 
reasoning.” 

In support of this he first describes the remains at Kasia, 
as they are, giving a plan and pointing out the inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies in General Cunningham's “ Reports.” He 
then sets out what the Chinese pilgrims said about Kusinara, 
combining the results in a plan. Neither the two accounts 
nor the two plans can be made to agree ; and the conclusion 
is inevitable that Kasia is not the place described as Kusi- 
nara by the pilgrims. 

The best thanks of scholars are due to the author for 
this detailed exposure of a blunder that ought never to 
have been made. 

The point which seems to have chiefly led to it was the 
discovery of a statue at Kasia, supposed by Carleylle and 
Cunningham to represent the dying Buddha; and the 
fact that Yuan Thsiang refers to the existence in the 
seventh century A.D. of such a statue at Kusinara. But 
the statue found at Kasia does not represent the dying 
Buddha at all. It is a colossal seated figure, whereas the - 
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was a recumbent statue, the figure lying with its head to 
the north, as if asleep. The representation of a dying man 
would naturally be a recumbent, not a seated, figure; and 
the distinction between the two, which are well-established 
types, ought to have been unmistakable by anyone claiming 
to be an Indian archaeologist. 

It is a pity that Indian archaeologists ignore the details 
given in the most ancient records concerning the places 
they attempt to identify. Before writing about Kusinara, 
it would seem almost a matter of course that not only the 
descriptions of a traveller in the seventh century a.p., but 
also all that can be gathered from the words—at least 
a thousand years older—of the Pali Pitakas, should be in 
the writer's mind. We there learn from Mabavagga, vi, 
34-38, that the Buddha journeyed along the following route : 
Vesali, Bhaddiya-nagara, Apana, Kusinara, Atuma, Savatthi. 
The contrary route from Savatthi to Vesili is given at Satta 
Nipata, p. 185. The name of the grove of Sala-trees under 
which the Buddha died is the Upavattana, “on the farther 
side of the river Hiranyavati” (“ Buddhist Suttas,” S.B.E., 
xi, p. 85); and the route by which it was reached was Vesali, 
Bhandagama, Amba-gama, Jambu-gama, Bhoga-nagara, Pava 
(these two last also mentioned in the same order in the 
Sutta Nipata, p. 185), and across the river Kakuttha, to 
Kusinara (‘Buddhist Suttas,” pp. 64-74, 82). There is 
no reference in the oldest texts to its being a walled town; 
it is called a ‘wattle and daub town, a village in the midst 
of the jungle” (ibid., pp. 100, 248). Other references 
are Anguttara, 2.274; Udana, p. 37. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is inclined to identify Kasia with the 
site of the Stiipa erected by Asoka’s ancestors, the Moliyas 
of Pipphalivana, over the embers that remained after the 
burning of the pyre on which the Buddha’s body was con- 
sumed (see “ Buddhist Suttas,” S.B.E., xi, pp. 134, 135). 
And he gives practical suggestions as to how archaeological 
investigations at the place could best be carried out. It 
is needless to state how important and interesting might 
be the discoveries resulting from the thorough exploration 
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of such a site as Pipphalivana, and we trast that Mr. Smith's 


able report will lead to something being done, more 
especially as the work would be greatly facilitated by the 
presence, on the spot, of so competent a scholar as Dr. Hoey. 


A.A. Macnoxett. Vente Myrnorocy. Grundriss der Indo- 

Arischen Philology und Altertumskunde, herausgegeben 

.von Geouc Binren. (Strassburg: Karl F. Triibner, 
1897.) : 


The latest contribution to that great encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan research, which is now in course of publication 
under the editorship of Hofrath Dr. Bibler, is Professor 
A. Macdonell’s “Vedic Mythology.” Since our first ac- 
quaintance with the remnants of the religious poetry of 
ancient India, the difficult problems of Vedic mythology 
have occupied a prominent place among the different branches 
of Indian and even of Indo-European philology. None 
of the European nations can indeed boast of possessing an 
equally large number of hymns, composed by priests and 
leaders of religious thought in the remotest period of their 
history, and of as vast a religious literature as that which 
surrounds those venerable documents of the beliefs of ancient 
India. Of the songs that were composed in honour of Thor, 
of Woden, or of Swantowid, we have none; Vedic hymns 
we reckon by hundreds. The extent of these materials, 
the simplicity of the conception of some Vedic gods, and 
the compound character of others, have given this branch 
of Sanskrit philology a particular charm, which even for 
the future will not fail to attract the mind of students of 
history of religion. Vedic mythology has to teach a lesson 
of its own. I think that a just appreciation of the contents 
of Vedic literature on the part of modern scholars would 
have prevented some fashionable fallacies, such as the over- 
estimate of ancestor-worship or totemism, which are by 
some regarded as the very base or source of religious life. 
There exists among Vedic scholars, with perhaps one or 
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two exceptions, no disagreement as to the necessity of 
deriving most of the old Indian deities from physical 
phenomena, however much they disagree as to the 
interpretation of the original meaning. Ancestor-worship 
has certainly been one side of ancient mythology, but it 
is not the only or even the most prominent one. How is 
it possible that the great lights of heaven, which regulate 
the course of time, create summer and winter, dispel the 
darkness of night, should have influenced the mind of 
primitive man less than the belief in the power of the 
deceased or in malign spirits? These so-called. savages, 
whatever they may have been, herdsmen or husbandmen, 
were not entirely troglodytes, and felt more than we do 
the influence of those forces that regulated their daily life— 
of Sum and Moon, of Storm and Weather. I cannot help 
thinking that a more sympathetic attention paid to the facts 
as represented by the Veda, than has been paid by some 
authorities, would have assigned to ancestor-worship and 
fetishism the limited share in mythology which alone they 
deserve. 

It is the knowledge of Vedic facts which give M. Miller's 
position its strength over his opponents. It might be argued 
to the contrary, that the great difference of opinion between 
scholars as to the true character of many a Vedic god, and 
the difficulty of arriving at an understanding with regard 
to method, cannot be said to be in favour of this position 
claimed for the Vedic mythology. But it is the great 
extent of the literature, the knowledge of its historical 
evolution, which create the great difficulties that beset our 
way in Vedic mythology. I fear the seeming absence of 
historical development in the mythology of savage tribes, 
the simplicity of its scanty materials, are but delusive aa to 
its real value, and would prove imaginary if we could have 
access to its unrecorded history. Because we know little 
of this history we think we tread upon firmer ground. 

Professor Macdonell’s careful exposition of facts will, 
amidst the many important additions that have been made 
within the last few years to our knowledge of the subject, 
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encyclopedia has to carry 
restrictions imposed upon him 


‘maintain a position of its own. The contributor to an 


out his task under certain 
by the somewhat retrospective 


character of his work. He is more expected to give us 
an account of the present line of research than to advance 


science or to solve problems 


on his own part. Professor 


Macdonell has not only fulfilled this first duty, but also 


given a detailed description 


of Vedic gods and heroes 


which is entirely based upon the original texts, and this 
makes his work an especially valuable source of information. 
It is this painstaking statement of facts which forms its main 


feature and will ensure it a 
with an introduction dealing 


conspicuous rank. It begins 
with general problems, such 


as “Religion and Mythology,” “ Method to be pursued”; 


treats in the second chapter 


of the “ Vedic conceptions of 


the world and its origin”; in the third of the “Vedie gods,” 
divided by him into celestial, atmospheric, terrestrial, and 
abstract gods, besides points of smaller importance as 
goddesses, dual divinities, groups of deities, and lower 


deities, which are separately 


represented under four more 


headings. This division recommends itself from a prac- 
tical point of view, and I could offer no better one; but 
js theoretically liable to some objection, as the limits 
between celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial gods are 
constantly shifting, according to the varying interpreta- 
tion given to the original character of the gods by different 
scholars. Brhaspati, for instance, whom the author him- 
self considers as “an aspect of Agni as a divine priest 


presiding over devotion,” is 
terrestrial gods, while others 
tion of priestly action, the 
prayer. I still hold to my 


reckoned by him among the 
think him a mere representa- 
abstraction of the powers of 
conviction, that the starting- 


point of this personification wis the moon. The spiritual 
character imputed to this luminary by Vedic times has, 


I believe, not been taken 5 


ufficiently into account when 


dealing with this divine personage of the Old-Indian 


Olympos. I may refer to 


a well-known verse of the 


Purusa hymn, saying that from the eye of Puruga the 











sun was born, and from his mind the moon, and to further | 


evidence collected in my “ Ved. Myth.,” i, p.404. Besides 
that, we find in the Upanisads two passages reflecting 
a similar view. Indra, the Ksatriya among the gods, has 
developed from a physical phenomenon into a god-warrior, 
and the prototype of earthly kings; likewise has Brhaspati, 
the heavenly Brahman or Purohita, taken his origin from 
the moon as the presiding deity of the Brahmanas. 
I may here quote— though I generally do not think that 
Pali will help us much in the understanding of Vedic 
mythology, and has even already caused some misunder- 
standing—a passage of the Dhammapada (No. 387) 
exhibiting exactly that train of thought which, in my 
opinion, underlays the Vedic development of the Sun into 
a warrior, and of the Moon into Brhaspati.? 

Though I did not wish to leave this objection unnoticed, 
which theoretically might be made against Professor 
Macdonell’s above-mentioned division, which is, in fact, 
a very old one and goes back to Hindoo writers, I willingly 
confess that he bas done all he could to avoid all dis- 
advantages which might accrue from it, by giving first 
the characteristic features of each god, independent of 
any interpretation, and adding at the end a review of 
all different opinions brought forward with regard to his 
original meaning. The last four chapters, dealing with 
mythical priests and heroes (IV), animate and inanimate 
objects (V), demons and fiends (VI), and eschatology (V Il), 
are worked out with Professor Macdonell’s usual care. 

A few mistakes might be noticed in conclusion. At 
$33 I should have expected to find a few words with 
regard to Samudra, whose personification is dimly fore- 
shadowed in Vedic hymns. Vedic srarsa and Avestan 
hearesa (?) cannot be identified (p. 114). It is not Roth 
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who explained Aditi as imperishable celestial light (123). * 
BRI, which is omitted in the List of Abbreviations, 
means: Barth, “Les Religions de l'Inde.” " 


A, Hitiesranpt. 
Breslau, Monhauptstrasse 14, July, 1897. ae 


Das Lxesex DER VORISLAMISCHEN BEDUINEN NACH DEN 
QUELLEN GESCHILDERT, von Dr. Geora Jacos. 
pp. 179. (Berlin: Mayer & Mueller, 1895.) 

AurarapiscHe PARALLELEN zum ALTEN TesraMent ZusaM- 
MeNGesTEeLtt, von Dr. Gzora Jacon. (Parts III and 
IV of “Studien in Arabischen Dichtern.”) pp. 2%. 
(Berlin, 1897.) 


In the first of the treatises mentioned above the author 
endeavours to give as complete a picture of ancient 
Bedouin life and culture as may be pourtrayed from 
the different traits depicted in their poems. Greek and 
Latin writers still form the chief sources from which many 
students draw instruction on this subject, but these must 
be regarded as only accessory to the direct information 
to be found in Arab literature itself and to the autopsy of 
modern travellers. The unparalleled conservatism of life in 
the desert fortunately allows these two factors to work 
hand in hand. Thus, whilst modern experiences tend to 

* confirm the statements of ancient poets, they also help to 
give us a more correct understanding of the same. 

Other authors have already published their researches on 
kindred subjects; and in matters connected with religious 
customs, Dr. Jacob’s work runs parallel with Wellhausen’s 
“ Resto altarabischen Heidenthums,” from the first edition ‘ 
of which he quotes. This is unfortunate, as the second a 
edition, published this year, has many alterations. Certain ’ 
items are also to be found in the writings of the late gfe 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, Wilken, Goldziher, and 
others. Yet Dr. Jacob has treated his material quite F 
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independently, and his results often differ from those of his 
predecessors. Considering the nature of the sources on 
which he has chiefly relied, it must be admitted that he 
has been on the whole successful in coping with difficulties 
which tax all the learning and critical tuct of accomplished 
Arabic scholars. His extensive knowledge of ancient Arab 
poetry render him well qualified to write on this subject. 
Although in the title the author only refers to the 
Bedouins, much that the book contains also holds good for 
the tribes settled in towns and villages, It must not be 
implied that because a certain amount of culture is to be 
found among the Bedouins, that this had originated with 
them. They rather adopted such customs as presupposed 
certain forms of social life. It is, therefore, almost im- 
possible to describe the habits of the Bedouins alone, to 
the exclusion of Arabs in general, or to restrict the sources 
to be drawn upon for information to their poems. In 
Judges, viii, 21, 26, e.g., we find references to golden moons 
and ‘chains hung round the necks of the Ishmuelites’ 
camels, as well as to articles of men’s dress, I may add 
here that a kind of camel's bridle is known to the Mishnah 
(Sabbath, v, 2), under the Persian name afsir (see Levy, 
W. B.), as also a little bolster (mi'titéleth) hanging down 
the camel's tail as a kind of amulet. These seem to have 
been introduced by travellers. If we find the word Adnié 
used in Bedouin poetry to designate a wine-stall it 
was brought from the north country, although both in 
Syriac and the language of the Mishnah it signifies a shop 
in general (Abhoth, iii, 16; Ta‘anith, i, 6. See also Fraenkel, 
“ Aram. Fremdw.," p. 172). Agh., iv, p. 16, gives a graphic 
description of a scene in the house of a Syrian wine merchant 
(bait khammar) in which the poet Hassin b, Thabit, who 
was not a Bedouin, participated. In the verses attached 
to the tale Hassin speaks of the /dnat (ed. Tunis, 
p. 35, Lq.; Agh., ib., has lilkhammér), which word occurs 
again in his verses three times (pp. 60, 73, 90). Dr. Jacob 
is at pains to prove that the Mohammedan prohibition of 
wine was dictated by the prophet’s desire to injure the 








Jewish wine trade in Medina. This motive would scarcely 
bave sufficed if the wine trade bad entirely been in the 
hands of the Jews, which it was not; apart from which 
Mohammed could easily have inhibited the purchase of their 
goods. It seems more likely that the prohibition of wine 
is in some way connected with the very strict rabbinical 
decree forbidding the use of wine obtained from pagan 
hands for fear of its having been contaminated by contact 
with idolators (Mishn. Abh. Za., ii, 35 ¥, i). In the Qorin 
(vy, 92), wine is placed on a par with the mafsir game, 
statues, and the divining arrows. The final prohibition in 
the verse quoted is certainly later than the year 4 u., and 
was not revealed until some time after the expedition to 
Kheibar, when Jewish trade in the Hijaz was out of 
question. 

For the comparison of battle to a mill see also the verses 
of Ka'b b. Al Ashraf Ibn Hish, p. 548 (Agh., xix, p. 106), 
“The mill of Badr has crushed the warriors,” etc, The 
notion that a child inherits the qualities of its maternal 
uncle (see Wilken, “ Das Matriarchat,” p. 44 5qq-), also 
exists among Jews even at the present time. Writing, or 
rather epigraphy (alwahy), is also mentioned by Zoheir, 
17, 6, and Delectus, V. C. A., p. 107, 1, 7. 

The smaller volume on the Parallelen forms a kind of 
supplement to the first book, although compiled with 
different purpose. To give an uphoristic character to 
Gen. xxv, 32, is hardly justified, as it more probably 
refers to the speaker's perilous calling. The author's 
addition, ech/iesslich' doch, is not to be found in the original. 
For further examples for the use of thg idea of threshing 
ns a simile for fighting, see Is. xxv, 10; Micah, iv, 13. 
The call axui‘ind (Beduinealeben, p. 51) may be compared 
to Cant. ii, 14. The author’s explanation of ftaltallim 
(Cant. v, 11)=Arab. talatil, is not quite satisfactory. The 
tertium comparationis seems to be the shaking movement for 
which the paragraph in Lidu al Arab furnishes strong 
proofs. Delectus, p. 2, L. 8, also, should represent the 
turmoil of war. Here are one or two more instances—* Oh 
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that I had been given the black poison to drink ”—Hassin 
b. Th. Diwan, p. 24, 1 8: ef. Jer. ix, 15; xxiii, 15; 
Ps. lx, 3. De/ectus, p. 2, 1. 15, ef. also Ps, exxxvil, 5, . 


IL 


Die Arapern ats VERMITILER DER WISSENSCHAFTEN IN 
DEREN UEBERGANG vom ORIENT IN DEN Occipext, 
von Prof. Dr. H. Surer. 2nd edition. 8yo, pp- 32. 
(Aarau, 1897.) 


This is lecture delivered by Professor Suter in Zirich, 

describing the position of the Arabs as a connecting medium 
between Oriental and Occidental learning. Being designed 
for an audience whose main interest centred in the latter, it 
contains little that is new. The author bas a fair knowledge 
of the literature in question, although he does not seem to 
Anaye always drawn from the chief sources. Of Stein- 
schneider’s bulky works and innumerable articles, nearly 
all of which are devoted to the subject, he seems not to 
have heard. Many famous Arab names haye escaped him, 
and too little is said on the achievements of the Arabs in 
mechanics and the manufacture of astronomical instruments, 
No mention is made of musio, and the inferior branches of 
studies such as magic, ete., which also hud some influence 
on European thought. 


I. i. 


CaTatoevs or Tue Corxs or tHE Ixpian Meseum. B 
©. J. Ropcxns. 4 Parts. (Calcutta, 1893-6.) 


In this book Mr. Rodgers catalogues the Collection of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which was formed 
by donations of duplicates from the British Museum, coins 
formerly in the Calcutta Mint, from the De Loessoe Collection 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, from the Archaeological 
Surveys, from treasure trove, and a few gifts. 

The Catalogue shows that the collection is very defective 
in classes of coins in which it might easily be especially. 
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strong; has many duplicate coins, and of some many 
specimens, All this shows the need of a Curator with 
a knowledge of Oriental Numismatics, and some inclina- 
tion towards that branch of study; and it is hoped that 
“the newly-appointed Curator of the Museum will become, 
if he is not already, interested in the subject, so that the 
collection may be made what it ought and might easily 
be—a, or the only, tolerably complete one of the coinage 
of India, One who knows what are the wants, what and 
where to collect, and what could be judiciously exchanged, 
might, with the opportunities for acquiring coins given to 
the Government Museum, effect this before it is too late, 
for some classes of coins are getting much scarcer as years 
goon. It has been the practice to number each coin added 
to the collection, and to give it the next vacant number in 
the list of additions. They were then arranged in drawers 
according to the numbers given them, and without any 
to the region, date, dynasty, or people to which 
they belonged. A glance at any page of the Catalogue 
will show this—e.g., page 3, where the first coin is num- 
bered 8,713, and the second, a duplicate of it, 12,776. Hence 
the work of compiling the Catalogue must have been very 
heavy, and Mr. Rodgers is probably the only man who 
would have undertaken it and completed it as he has done. 

Part I contains the coins of the Sultans of Dehli and their 
contemporaries. The early Sultans are well represented, but 
some others not so, and the coinages of Mulwa, Gujarat, 
Kulburgs, Bengal, Kashmir, etc., need many additions, some 
of which might be easily got. 

Part II contains the Moghul Emperors of India, the 
E.LG., the Native States, and the Indian (British) Empire. 
In this part the description of the coins of the Native States 
is especially valuable, as but little work has as yet been done 
with that class of coin, but here, again, but comparatively 
few States are represented. 

Part III contains Ancient and Mediaeval Coins of India; 
Part IV, Gracco-Bactrian, Indo-Seythian, Greek, Roman, 
Parthian, Sassaniun, Miscellaneous Mubammadan, Ghazni, 
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Durrani, Modern Asiatic, European, and American. Tn both | 
these Parts there are some valuable and interesting coins, but 
also some remarkable deficiencies. 

The work would have been more valuable had references 
been given throughout to some other cutalogues or lists. It 
is noticed that in the first pages references are given to 
Thomas’ “ Pathan Kings,” but beyond that there are none. 
There are, as might be expected in such a work, mistakes 
in the text, and one may be mentioned as a specimen, On 
the majority of the horseman and bull coins the word =f 
is correctly so spelt, though in some it is spelt et; but the 
latter spelling is given throughout in this Catalogue, The 
illustrations are good, but there is an unlucky jumble of 
figures in plates iv, v, and vi of Part Il, by which one 
student, at least, has been already confused. The figure 
marked p. 143, No. 8,216, ic a coin of Baroda, should be 
marked p. 159, No. 12,243, a coin of Jaipur; that marked, 
p- 159, No. 12,243, ie. the above-mentioned Jaipur coin, 
is really p. 172, No. 12,272, a coin of Navanagar ; and that 
marked p. 172, No. 12,272, the Navanagar coin, is really 
the p. 143, No. 8,216, Baroda one, The errors are unfotre 
tunately also made in the deseription of the plates, p. 254. 


0. C, 


CataLocve or tHE Coins Contxcren ny ©, J. Roperrs 
AND Pcxcuasep BY THE Paxjas Goveanmesr, (Cal- 
cutta, 1894-6.) 


Part I of this Catalogue, “The Moghul Emperors of 
India,” was noticed in the Journal in 1894, Since then 
the remaining three parts have been published, 

Part IT, Miscellaneous Muhammadan.—Of these the most 
remarkable are the series of coins of Governors of Sind; 
Sultans of Ghazni; Sultans of Dehli, of which Mr. Rodgers 
has made a special study and here describes MSNY novelties ; 
Persian Kings; Durrani and Afghan; and coins of the Sikhs. 

Part TI, Gracco-Bactrian and other Ancient Coing.—In ; 
this volume the most important series are the Indo-Seythie PF: 


would have been more useful if more notes and references 
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and the ancient coins of India, of both of which there is 
a good collection, with many varieties, 

Part IV, Miscellaneous.—The coins of Kashmir and 
Kangra, Mediaeval India, and the autonomous coins ure 
the most noteworthy in this volume, 

Each volume has a prefuce, containing much interesting 
matter connectéd with the coinage of the dynasties described 
in it; and all the work has been carefully done. The Catalogue 


had been given, and of course it is a defect when there are 
no plates in a coin book. It is difficult to identify many 
Oriental coins, on which the inscriptions are often imperfect, 
by description only ; and especially does the reader wish for 
a phototype of the coin when he sees it marked unique, and 
yet from the verbal description it appears to be the same as 
one he himself described years ago, or is quite familiar with 
from the writings of others. But the author is not to be 
blamed for these defects. 
The study of these Catalogues of Mr. Rodgers makes one 
afresh that his services as an Archaeologist have not 
been retained by Government, and that one so earnest and 
enthusiastic is now amongst the unemployed when there is 
so much he might be doing, and would doubtless well do 
us before when so employed in the Panjab. 
0, C. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Pepro Terxeira. 


Dean Sin —Mr. W. F. Sinclair's letter sppearing on 
pp. 624-628 of the July number of the R.AS. Journal 
appeals for information about Teixcira. 

First, as to Pedro Teixeira’s book. There are four copies 
of the original edition of 1610 in the British Museum 
Library, one being in the Grenville collection. Of the 
three former, one has been copiously annotated by its 
previous (scholarly) owner. There is also a copy of the 
French translation of 1681 (1621 is a misprint in the 
“ Biographie Universelle”). The British Museum Library, 
moreover, contains several copies of the English translation, 
by Captain John Stevens, of Teixeira’s Voyage from India 
to Italy, published in 1710 (?) in vol. ii of “A New Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels” (reissued in 1711 with new 
title-pages and a dedication by Stevens) It has also a copy 
of Steven’’s translation of the History of Persia, published 
separately in 1715. (In this last, Teixeira’s first name 
is erroneously given on the title-page as “ Anthony.”’) 
I have compared Stevens's translations somewhat cursorily 
with the originals; and they appear to be, on the whole, 
faithful versions, though in many places strange words and 
proper names are misprinted or transformed. It is curious 
that Sir Henry Yule did not enter Teixeira’s name in the 
index to his “Book of Ser Marco Polo.” In the list of 
authorities at the end of vol. ii, however, he gives the full 
title of Teixeira’s book, but with the misprinted date 1619. 


.. 
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He also enters it in the list of works at the heginning of 





“ Hobson-Jobson," and quotes from it in the body of this 


book. It is remarkable that he makes no mention of 
Stevens's translations, though he could hardly have been 
ignorant of them.’ 

As regards the man, little seems to be known of him 
beyond what is to be gathered or inferred from his book. 
To J. J. Benjamin’s “Eight Years in Asia and Africa” 
(1863) is prefixed a biographical notice of Pedro Teixeira 
by Dr. M. Kayserling, but it does not add much to our 
knowledge of the traveller. The most important fact that 
Dr. Kayserling gives us is, that Pedro Teixeira was a Jew, 
or, rather, of Jewish parentage (born probably in Lisbon) ?; 
for Dr. Kayserling infers “from his narrative that during 
a great part of his life—during bis travels—that preceded 
his arrival in Antwerp be was a Christian, and was a devout 
Cutholie.” Dr. Kayserling adds:—“It was at Antwerp, 
the oldest Dutch settlement of the Spanish-Portuguese 
exiles, that Pedro took up his abode after the termination 
of his journey. There he published his valuable work on 
the origin and order of succession of the kings of Persin 
and Harmez ; there he wrote his ‘Travels from India to 
Italy’; and there, not at Verona, most probably towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, he died in the 
Jewish faith, and was gathered to his fathers in a better 
world.” In a footnote Dr. Kayserling mentions ‘several 
writers who give Verona as the place where Teixeira died, 


* It is evident that the quotations from Teixeira in “ Hobsm-Jobson’? were 
made by Dr. Burnell, all an from the original § Dr. 
Barnell includes Teixeira's work in his ‘* Tentative List of Books and some MSS. 
relating to the H of the Portuguese in India Proper.’ Mr. Albert Gray, 
in his translation of Pyrard (Hakluyt Society), vol. ii, part 2, P. 242; note, also 
refers to the Relaciones. The Inte Mr. P. A. Tiele, in his “ Mémoire Biblio. 
graphique sur les Journanx des Navigateurs Néerlandais" (p_ 255, note), asys 
Baguossr’s travels ta Onnenelin's election as pecbasy ora eat 

"s travels in Conr 's collection, was y¥ com 
chiefly from Teixeira’s work, the title of which aptawred Bie ty ?: 

* Dr, Kayserling ref to the fact that there were several noted men of this 

same name; and is Pee tel ee ea nD. 89 of the ** Vinte ta 


its 2. ws 





‘but thinks Barbosa Machado, who says that Teixeira 
remained in Antwerp until his death, more worthy of 
credence. In his “ Biblioteca Espaiiola-Portugaeza-Tudaica” 
(1890), however, Dr. Kayserling leaves the matter an open 
question, 

From the many digressions made by Teixeira in his 
histories of Persia and Ormuz, it is evident that he had 
for a number of years travelled in the East, and was a keen 
observer. In many cases, where he relates facts that came 
under his own observation, he mentions no date; but I have 
picked out those passages where dates are given, and the 
result is as follows:—In lib. i, cap. xxxiii, he refers to 
n great inundation of the sea that took place along the 
north-west coast of Ceylon in 1585; but he does not say 
where he himself was at the time, The first date that he 
gives in connection with his own travels is 1587. This 
occurs in eap. xxix, lib. i, where, after referring to the 
“vast Plenty of Fish” in “the Bay of Mascate,” he relates 
an incident that “hapned to me in that very Bay, in the year 
1587, when coming thither with Ships of War, . . - An 
A reference to De Couto’s Dec. x, part ii, shows us how our 
author must have come to Muscat. In liv. viii, cap. x, of 
De Couto’s work, we are told of the dispatch from Goa to 
Melinde (in reply to a request from the king of that place) 
of a fleet under the command of Martim Affonso de Mello, 
the object of which was to punish the King of Mombasa and 
other native rulers who were intriguing with the Turks, 
This fleet sailed from Goa on January 9, 1587 ; and in the 
first chapter of liv. ix we are given details of the punish- 
ment inflicted on the intriguers. In cap. ii we are told of 
the arrival at Mombasa, in a sorely shattered condition, 
of the ship “ Salvador,” one of the fleet, under D. Jeronymo 
Coutinho, which had left Lisbon in March, 1586, This 
vessel having a valuable cargo on board, Martim Affonso 
resolved to try to bring it to Ormuz (and succeeded in 
doing so). The fleet, having sailed from Melinde (when, 
is not stated), called at the aguada de Teive (watering-place 
of Teive), which, apparently, was the Portuguese name 
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for some point off Muscat. Thence the ships left for 


Ormuz; and, after a few days’ stay, sailed for the estreito 
(Strait of Ormuz); but, on arriving at Kishm, Martim 


Affonso became so ill that the fleet returned to Ormuz, 
where the commander died and was buried. The fleet 


remained in the strait until September, when it returned 
to Ormuz, and under the command of Simao da Costa, 
Martim Affonso’s father-in-law, sailed for Goa, where it 
arrived in October, 1587. One of the objects of the above- 
mentioned expedition was the erection of a fortress at 


Muscat, which work was intrusted to Belchior Calaca, chicf — 


engineer, and captuin of one of the vessels, who, after 
consulting with the Captain of Ormuz, left this place for 
Muscat, and accomplished his task. I have given these 
details, as they serve to throw some light on Pedro Teixeira’s 
movements, regarding which he gives us only the. solitary 
fact I have quoted. Whether he came from Portugal in 
the unfortunate ‘ Salvador,” or whether he was already 
in India, and accompanied the punitive expedition under 
Affonso de Mello, we have nothing to show. From his 
language, it seems more probable that he was with the 
whole fleet when he visited Muscat, than that he aceom- 
penied Belchior Calaga thither from Ormuz. It seems also 
certain that he returned to Goa with the fleet in October, 
1587, judging from what he tells us in connection with 
his next datum. 

In cap. xxii of the same book he says (I quote Stevens's 
translation here and elsewhere) :—‘“ When I came from the 
Island of Ceylon, for Goa, in the Year 1588, with one that 
was presently after Viceroy of Jndia, our Fleet came to 
an Anchor off of Barcelor, being desirous to see that 
Portuguese Fortress, and the City of the same Name, which 
they call, the upper Barcelor, Capital of Canara, and the 
Kingdom of the Chatins, above spoken of, I got leave to 
go a shore, . . . . This was at the latter ond of 
March, . . . 2” How and when he came to Ceylon 
does not appear, nor whether he made any stay in the 
island at this time. (That he did stay in Ceylon on one 
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occasion at least, we know from his own statement.) The 
person whom he accompanied from Ceylon to Goa, “ that 
was presently after Viceroy of India” (or rather Governor), 
was Manoel de Sousa Coutinho, who, as we learn from 
De Couto (Dee. x, liv. x, cap. xiv), had been despatched by the 
Viceroy from Goa on February 4 with a fleet for the relief 
of Colombo, which had been enduring a prolonged siege 
at the hands of “Raja” (Raja Sinha I). The siege having 
been raised, and the enemy’s forces having been driven back 
with great loss, Manoel de Sousa Coutinho sailed for Goa, 
calling at Cochin, and visiting the fortresses of Cananore 
and Canara (the latter including Burcelor, referred to by 
Teixeira). He arrived at Goa at the end of March, and 
was received in great style by the citizens and the Viceroy, 
Dom Duarte de Menezes. Pedro Teixeira must have been 
an eye-witness of all these grand doings; but he is strangely 
silent on the subject. Dom Duarte de Menezes dying soon 
afterwards (on May 4, 1588), Manoel de Sousa Coutinho 
succeeded him as Governor; Mathias de Albuquerque, who 
was the first in succession, having left for Portugal the 
previous year. 

In cap. xxix Teixeira refers to an incident that occurred 
“in the Year 1590, when John Correa Brito was Governor 
of the Fortress of Columbo, in Ceylon”; but again does 
not state where he himself was. In cap. xxxiii, however, 
he gives us another definite statement. Referring to the 
virtue of the “Porcupine Stone,” he says:—“OF this I am 
an Eye Witness, having seen the Effects of it in several 
Places, at sundry times, and particularly at the City of 
Cochim, in the Years 1590, and 1591, where the Governor 
that then was, spent Two Porcupines Stones he had, in the 
Service of the poor, und needy, doing wonders against 
a Disease more dangerous and violent than the Plague, 
which reign’d Two whole Years, and carry'd off People 
in Four or Five Hours. This Distemper was a Cholerica 
Passio, by the Indians call’'d Moxrry, and by the Portugueses 
Mordexim,' being a Sort of Colick.” 


+ CE * Hobson-Jobsun,” s.¥. * Mort-de-chien.” 
a.u.a.8. 1897. 61 
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In cap. vi of the same book Teixeira speaks of a monstrous 
piece of ambergris found on the Zanzibar coast, near the 
town of Brava, in 1593; and in his “ Breve Relacion de las 
Provincias . . . . dela Persia” he mentions a terrible 
earthquake that occurred in the city of Lar in September 


of the same year; but in neither case does he specify where 


he was. The same remark applies to cap, xxi, lib. i, where 
he describes a rebellion that took place in “ the Province of 
Gueylon” in 1593 and 1594. In the same chapter, speaking 
of “the Five Governments the Province of Gueylon is 
divided into,” he says: “The First is call’d Rerf, a Name 
taken from its chief City, which in the Year 1595, when 


I writ this [quando esto iua escrivédo], was in the Possession” 


of Tamsheed Khan.’’ From what he says in his Preface, it 
is evident that Teixeira was then residing in Ormuz. In 
cap. xxii he tells us that he was at Ormuz in 1596, and in 
his “brief account” of that kingdom he repeats the state- 
ment. In cap. xiv, referring to the “City of Mazandaron 
2 seated . . . . mear the Caspian Sea,” he 
says: “In the Year 1597, when I was that way,” ete. 
That he set out on a journey back (?) to India soon after- 
wards, we find from cap. xxix, where he says: “In the 
Year 1597, going from Goa to Malaca,' we had extraordinary 
culms at Sea, and I being desirous to see a small Island, 
lying opposite to us, call’d Pulo Jerra, that is, Jarra Island, 
went ashore, . . . .” At Malacca he seems to have 
remained for the next three years, for in the next chapter 
he says:—‘* When Francis Silea de Meneses was Governor of 
Mataca, he sent Don Francis Tello de Menezes Governor of 
the Philippine Islands, Presents, and among other Things 
was a small young Elephant, with his Cornaca, being the 
Indian that managed him. This Elephant feeding about 
in the Island of Manila, was thirsty, and went away to 
the River of Paranaque, which was hard by to drink. 
[A crocodile seized the elephant, but got the worst of it.] 
let Ge on "me egg Pay Ray icone on sseigh at th nae an 


, intended attack by the Dutch ou that place. (See De Couto, Dee. xii, liv, i, 
eape, vii and xii.) 
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I wns my self in June 1600, at the very Place, on the 
River Paranaque, where this had hapned, but a few Days 
before.” This was when Teixeira was on his journey home 
by way of America, as related in the first chapter of his 
Viaje de la India hasta Italia.” He there states that he 
left Malacca on May 1, 1600, in a small vessel sent “ by 
the Commander Martin Alfonso de Melo’s Order, to acquaint 
the Governor of those Islands [Philippines] with the coming 
of the Dutch into the Indian Seas.” 

With what object Pedro Teixeira undertook his various 
travels, we can only surmise; but, judging from his statement, 
quoted above, regarding the epidemic of cholera at Cochin, 
and the frequent medical references in his book, I cannot 
help thinking thst he was a physician by profession. His 
observations are often valuable ;! and a reprint of Stevens's 
translation, competently edited, might deserve the attention 
of the Hakluyt Society. 

There are a few errors in Mr. Sinclair's summary of 


_ Teixeira’s journey, but a very serious one in the penultimate 


paragraph of his letter. This rans: “In one passage, in 
chapter vi of the ‘ Voyage,’ he refers to ‘the relation that 
I have made of the religious customs of the African races’; 
apparently a lost treatise.” Here Mr. Sinclair has strangely 
misread Teixeira, who, in the passage in question, refers 
by name to (Giovanni) Botero, regarding whom and his 
works see the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” tome vi. 


Doxatp Ferovson. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 
July 24, 1897. 


4 lis derivations of words and names are, 25 might be expected, sometimes 
amusingly incorrect, For instance, he speaks of ‘* Coromandel, or Coro Bande! 


ving the Port of Rice, because of t Quantities shipp'd off there for 
Ports.” Yule quotes this in his “‘ Hobson-Jobaon.” i 195), and says; 
He compounds (Hind.) chant ‘cooked rice’ (!) and dandel, 


Sool y. “harbour.” This is « good type of the way etymologies are 
mide pe mad then confidently repented.” I think that it wan not 
Hind. chawi, Tamil cir (boiled rice), that Teixeira bad in his mind. 
Similarly absurd is De Couto’s explanation of ‘* Batecalou ” (Batticaloa) as * the 
kingdom of rice.” 
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2. Awakanese Diateer. 


Dear Sm—Allow me to make a few remarks on 
Mr. B. Houghton’s article on the Arakanese Dialect, in 
which I find a few points likely to lead to mistake. 

He admits that the Arakanese branched off at a very 
early date, and that their dialect is archaic, but that it 
by no means represents exactly the sounds of Burmese as it 
is «pelt. 

As regards final consonants this is true, but not so as 
regards initials. Whenever 7 R ought to occur it is 
pronounced as R, and so written. It is only the Burman 
who confounds q R with o> Y, and Judson, when making 
his Dictionary, had to consult Arakanese authorities on this 
point. As regards finals, it is simply impossible, in many 
cases, to find out which is the true one, and there are no 
valid reasons for supposing that a final © ¢ (or és) was 
even pronounced otherwise than as a sharp 4 The men 


who adapted the Pali alphabet to the Burmese speech had ” 


to supply vowel sounds which. they did not find in Pali, 
and so they had to do it by means of final consonants, 
They wanted to express i as in if, and they did it by laying 
down the rule that ac=it, the ¢ being swallowed and 
scarcely perceptible. Again, 2 ny, the Pali n, has two 
final sounds # and i, one representing the y or / part of 
the letter and the other the #. When it is to be pronounced 
mz a small circle is put over it, thus: qos ‘kyi ‘to tie,” 
qos ‘kyin ‘sour.’ I consider it a mistake to say that 
05 = sai; it represents si, or, when lisped, thi (8), 
and this aorist affix is commonly pronounced de, 

Burmese is evidently undergoing changes in its pronuncia- 
tion, and words beginning with Ay are now pronounced as 





if spelt with "ky: thus @3o5 hkyet “a fowl’ is, I am told, 
now pronounced chet as if it were got chet ‘to cook.” 
Kyun is pronounced chun. The Burman says chut ‘to 
deliver,’ but the Arakanese sticks to kyut. This was not 
so thirty years ago. 

Mr. Houghton gives ‘sai as the Arakanese for ‘elephant’ ; 
it may be so now, but the older and rougher Arakanese 
pronounced it chavig. 

Certain words ought not to have been put in the list: 
ehd-pwd ‘a Shan chief’ is probably not Burmese, and the 
same may be said of sai-kran. 

Daya should not be compared with pat-sd, for the former 
is a Bengali word, and does not mean exactly the same 
thing. I always understood that the word was ‘délyd, and 
Mr. Blumhardt is of opinion that it may be a form of 
“dotiga, the diminutive of ‘doti. 

In comparing dialects a word borrowed from another 
language should always be noted as such. 

In the case of raik ‘to beat,’ is it certain that the word 
does not exist in Arakanese? In Burmese @aé means ‘to 
strike with a swinging motion of the arm; to beat’: raik 
‘to strike’ (with something). 

As regards foreign fruit, the Burman calls the guava 
malaka, possibly because it came from Malacca ; but where 
did the Arakanese get ka-yain? The Burman calls the 
papaya Gimb‘a-6i: ‘ ship-fruit,’ but what is the Armkanese 
padaga? 1s it Portuguese or West Indian ? 

Names of fish should be omitted as they have mostly 
been borrowed by the Burmese from the Mun (or Mon). 

Kré-td-ra. ‘the presence,’ is not intelligible, as I can 
find no such word in the dictionary, and for is a misprint 
for bor. In comparing dialects the greatest care is required, 
and every little difference should be explained if possible — 
Yours truly, 


R. F. Sr. Anprew Sr. Jons. 
July 30. 
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3. Dawtarsuin’s Lives or THE Perstan Poets 
(Tadhkiratu’sh-Shu‘ara). 


All those who are interested in the study of the Persian 
Language and Literature must have suffered grave incon- 
venience from the difficulty of obtaining access to many 
of the most indispensable books of reference, especially 
biographical and historical works to which the student 
constantly has occasion to refer. Many of the most important 
and most useful of these, such as the Tarikh-i-Guzida of 
Hamdu’liah Mustawfi-i-Qazvini, the Tadhkiratu’l-Awliya 
of Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, ete., exist only in manuscript ; 
while others, though they have been lithographed in the 
East, are hardly more accessible to European students, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining copies, the inaccurate 
and illegible state of the text, and the complete absence 
of titles, paragraphs, and indices. To this latter olass 
belongs the Tadhkiratu’sh-Shu‘ara of Dawlatshah, a work 
which, whatever its defects, is of capital importance to the 
student of Persian Literature. The only edition with which 
I am acquainted (Bombay, 1887) is a poor lithograph, 
presenting in many places a corrupt text, and entirely 
devoid of the indices and tables of contents which are so 
essential in a book of reference, 

Having been for several years deeply impressed with the 
defective character of the apparatus wherewith the student 
of Persian is compelled to work, I have often contemplated 
the possibility of beginning, even though it be on a very 
modest scale, to remedy this state of things, by the gradual 
publication of a series of selected historical and biographical 
texts, based on the best available manuscripts, and provided 
with the necessary indices of the names of all 
places, and books referred to in the text. Dawlatshah’s 
Tadhkira appeared to me, for reasons which it is not 
necessary to enumerate, the most suitable book with which 
to inaugurate this projected series, and the text of this, 
based on three Cambridge MSS. dated a.m. 984, 979, and 
1104, and the lithographed edition, and collated in the 
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more obscure and doubtful portions with old MSS. preserved 


in London, Paris, and Oxford, is now, together with the 
indices, completed and ready to be placed in the printer's 
hands, The question of how the cost of publication is to 
be defrayed has alone delayed thus long the appearance 
of the work, and I haye now decided to risk « certain loss 
_ provided that sufficient support is promised to ensure the 
sale of 200 copies. For this support I now appeal to my 
fellow-students. Those who desire to subscribe are requested 
to signify their intention of so doing to Messrs. Luzae & Co., 
46, Great Russell Street (opposite the British Museum), 


London, W.C. The printing will begin as soon as the — 


necessary support is guaranteed. 

The price of the book to subscribers will be Twelve 
Shillings (15 francs, 12 marks) nett, not including postage, 
the Subscription to be payable by the Subscriber on delivery 
of the book, or on receipt of a notification that it is ready 
for delivery. After publication the price will be raised to 
Eighteen Shillings (22°50 francs, 18 marks). 

Should the support necessary to defray at least two-thirds 
of the cost not be forthcoming, the publication of the text 
will not be proceeded with. If, on the other hand, the 
sale of the text should eventually prove sufficient to defray 
the entire cost of publication, the series will be continued 
with other Persian texts of a similar character, especially 
those historical and biographical works chiefly needed for 
reference. 

Epwarp G. Browxz, 


Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 
August, 1897. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(July, August, September, 1597.) 


I. Nores axp News. 


Buddhaghosa’s Samantapasadika,—We are glad to know 


that an edition in Sinhalese characters of this commentary 


on the Vinaya is being edited in Ceylon, by U.S.S. Dharma- 
kirti. The first quarter of the work has already appeared. 


THE KING OF SIAM. 


‘His Majesty the King of Siam received at Taplow Court, 
Berkshire, on Monday, August 16, an address from the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

As the arrangements were made at a few hours’ notice, 
it was only possible to communicate with those members 
of Council who reside in town, and of those many had 
already left London. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. Ashburner, Professor 
Bendall, Mr. Robert Chalmers, Dr. Gaster, Dr. Legge, 
‘Dr. T. H. Thornton, Mr. Watters, and Professor Rhys 
‘Davids (Secretary) was introduced by Sir Raymond West 
(Vice-President), K.C.LE., LL.D. 

The Secretary read the following address :— 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
avails itself of the opportunity graciously afforded by your 
Majesty respectfully to address to you its felicitation on 
your presence in this country. 


ee. 
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The Society was founded half a century ago by those 
few of the gentlemen in British service in the East, and 
others, who shared a just admiration for the treasures 
of Eastern thought and literature, who perceived the serious 
disadvantage of our ignorance of Asiatic peoples, and who 
desired, as the rules of the Society state, “to facilitate 
intercourse with Eastern peoples by an accurate in 
tation of their feelings, their customs, and their beliefs’? 

The Society, animated always by the sentiments which 
led to its foundation, regards with special gratification the 
advent to our shores of a sovereign who has been a constant 
friend of education and a distinguished patron of literature, 
and it begs to tender to your Majesty a most cordial welcome 
on this your first visit to England. 

Your Majesty bas shown, throughout your long and | 
beneficent career, an earnest desire to make as many as 
possible of your princes and people intimately acquainted 
with the institutions, the habits, and the thoughts of the 
West, and will appreciate the desire of this Society that 
the dazzle of Western material prosperity may not blind 
them to the real value of the great thoughts in that 
ancient literature that has been preserved, through so 
many centuries, by their own Siamese scholars at home, 

Your Majesty, yourself a scholar of wide attainments, 
has, in a manner eminently befitting the only Buddhist 
sovereign in the world, taken the best possible steps to 
ensure such a result, not ouly by your own example and 
precept, but also by ordering the publication, in the 
alphabet of the Siamese people, of the whole of the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, And this magnificent edition 
of the Three Pitakas, edited with great learning and 
accuracy by Siamese scholars, will also be, by your Majesty’s 
generous gifts, of the greatest assistance to those European 
scholars who are endeavouring to solve the important problem 
of the real historical meaning and value of that great religion 
of which your Majesty is the acknowledged head. 

The attempt of European scholurs, members of this 
Society and working together in the Pali Text Society, 





i) to accomplish a similar work for Europe would have failed — Pa Pal. 
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at the very outset if it had not been for your Majesty's 
enlightened and sympathetic support. And for the Pali 


‘Text Society's now stately list of forty volumes, and its 


promise for the future, European scholars have to thank 
therefore, in the first place, your Majesty’s generous 


patronage. 

Before these works can be adequately understood in the 
West, before the philosophy, the ethics, and the history 
of Buddhism can be as well appreciated there as are those 
of Europe, the books must be translated and analyzed in 
European languages. In recognition of this your Majesty, 
in spite of the ever increasing claims upon your revenue, 
has generously contributed to the series of translations now 
being published in Oxford. 

In all these respects your Majesty stands alone among 
Oriental Sovereigns. No other has shown s0 enlightened 
a sympathy with scholarship at home and abroad, or has 
done so much to promote that intimate knowledge and 
intellectual companionship which form the most lasting 
basis of mutual respect and sympathy between the East 
and West. 

Endeavouring to the best of its ability to promote 
similar results, this Society cannot but regard with 
sincerest sympathy the career of o monarch who, in these 
and other ways, has made so beneficent a use of his exalted 
position. And it begs, while tendering to your Majesty its 
cordial thanks for great things done in the past, to wish 
your Majesty health and happiness during your present 
journey, and a long and prosperous life in the future. 

On behalf of Lord Reay (President), and the Council and 
the Members of the Society, 


(Signed) Raymonp West 
(Vice-President). 


T. W. Ruys Davins 
(Secretary). 


¥, 
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His Majesty, in reply, said :— 

T assure you, gentlemen, that I am deeply touched by 
the address that has been read. It is especially gratifying 
to me that a Society, numbering among its members so 
many of the most distinguished scholars both in this country 
and in Europe, has called me a friend of education, That 
I have always striven, and shall strive, to be. Reference 
has been made to the edition of the Three Pitakas which 
I have had printed. I am glad to take this opportunity 
of saying that the work shall not stop there. It is im- 
portant to print also the commentaries, and I have already 
made arrangements to have not only the Atthakathas 


“but also the Tikas printed. This will be done gradually. 


You will understand that a work of this magnitude cannot 
be done in a hurry, But the undertaking is already set 
on foot, and I hope that when we begin, and we shall begin 
soon, two or three volumes a year will appear, so that in 
the course of time the whole will be eventually printed. 
T thank you, gentlemen, and the Society whom you represent 
for your appreciation of what has been a pleasure to me 
to have been able to do in the past, and for your kind 
wishes for the future. 


His Majesty then spent some time in conversation with 
the members of the deputation, and has since presented 
to the Society a large photograph of himself with his 
autograph signature upon it. 
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